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PHILADELPHIA    BANKING.* 


Such  of  oar  readers  as  bare  turned  tkeir  attention  to  the  social  and 
political  conditicm  of  Fiance  duiing  the  last  few  years,  must  be  aware  of 
die  influence  exercised  upon  the  temper  of  that  mercurial  people  by  the 
Ckarivari — a  ntiric&l  periodical  embellished  with  caricatuies.  Its 
tnalicioaB  wit  became  so  formidable  (o  the  Goveniment,  that  the  famous 
September  laws  against  seditious  publications  owe  their  ort^  in  a.  great 
measure  to  its  succesa.  Repeated  prosecutions  and  convictiDns  at  last 
compelled  its  conductors  to  confine  their  talents  to  the  illustration  of  the 
social  profligacy  with  which  Paris  abounds  in  common  with  other  great 
cities. 

The  most  amusing  scenes  of  the  Charivari  are  composed  of  tmly  two 
characters,  who  are  exhibited  aa  the  heroes  of  ell  kinds  of  speculations 
and  adventures.  These  are  Robert  Mecaire,  and  his  friend  Beitrand, 
who  have  both  served  under  the  penal  laws.  Equally  knaves,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unifonu  practice  of  combined  rascality,  the  ingenuity  of 
one  of  these  worthies  is  continually  devoted  to  the  contrivance  of  schemes, 
of  which  the  crther  becomes  the  victim. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  interviews  between  Robert  and  Ber- 
trand  is  one,  whero  the  former,  with  ringlets  of  seducing  luxuriance 
arotmd  his  &c^-his  green  coat  ornamented  with  alternate  patches  and 
perferaticms — ^his  red  inexpressibles  similarly  embellished — and  his  hat 
carrying  unquestionable  evidence  of  time  and  hard  usage,  knowingly 
perched  cm  one  side  of  his  head ; — presenting  to  the  spectator  that  air  of 
Gcnnplacent  swag^r  and  indescribable  consequence,  which  we  fiequendy 
witness  in  those  distinguished  peraonages  in  our  cides,  who,  with  more 
ample  means  bestowed  with  greater  taste  and  refinement  upon  their 
external  appointmcsita,  manage  to  derive  immmse  profits  from  the  indus- 
try of  indivvlaala  of  more  humble  pretensions  by  similar  schemes;— 
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Robert  thus  undertakes  to  explain  to  Bertrand  his  projecta  for  becoming- 
^  a  Banker  solely  for  the  public  advantage: 

"  Bertrand,"  says  our  ingonioua  financier,  "  Padore  Pindustrie.  Situ 
veui,  nous  cretnis  une  Baoqne — mais  la,  une  vraie  Banque;  Capital 
cent  millions  de  millions,  cent  milliards  de  milliards*  if  actions.  Nous 
enfonijons  la  Banque  de  France,  les  Banquiera,  les  Banquistea;  nous 
enfon^nstout  le  monde," 

"  Oui,"  replies  Bertrand,  with  some  misgiTiDg  sAer  hi*  experience  of 
the  genius  of  his  friend,  ''  mais  les  gendarmes !  " 

"  Q.ue  tu  es  b^te,  Bertrand,  est  ce  qu'on  arrgte  nn  millionAire  I " 

In  the  case  which  has  recently  attracted  so  much  public  attention,  the 
principal  fact  referred  to  by  this  shrewd  operator,  as  affording  the  most 
perfect  indemnity  against  unpleasant  results,  unfortunately  was  wanting. 
It  seems  thai  Dr.  I^oO'b  means  of  inlbrmation  had  not  been  so  extensive 
as  that  of  his  neighbors  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Lore.  While  they  took  John  Law  as  the  model  in  their  mea- 
sures for  regulating  both  the  currency  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  he 
contented  himself  with  endeavoring  to  ape  their  mameuvres.  He 
accordingly  issued  paper  money  in  abundance— speculated  largely  in 
real  estate — established  manufactories  on  a  great  scale — bought  mer- 
chandise in  enormous  quantities — purchased  newspaper  eitabliahmenta, 
hired  editors  and  patronized  brokers — but,  unluckily  for  his  success,  did 
not  fully  learn  the  great  secret  of  the  traffic  in  which  he  had  embarked 
his  fortunes.  Vulgar  minds  are  prone  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
secret  and  concealed  springs  of  action.  Had  Dr.  Dyott,  instead  of  clumsily 
grasping  at  the  immense  fortune  which  the  unlimited  monu&cture  of 
paper  money  presented  to  his  excited  &ncy,  only  olXained  a  charter,  and 
adapted  the  liberality  of  the  members  oi  good  society  toward^  each  other, 
by  electing  a  nominal  capital  stock  for  his  bank,  and  divided  it  into 
shares,  judiciously  distributing  a  suitable  number  among  the  6lite,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  but  bis  bank  would  have  been  sus- 
tained until  he  coukt  have  robbed  the  public  to  his  utmost  content.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  have  been  secure  from  all  indictments  for  fraud.  A 
corporation  has  no  soul,  and  cannot  be  guilty  gf  an  ofi*ence.  Under  the 
shelter  of  a  corporate  name,  his  newspaper  puSs  might  have  enabled  him 
to  embark  to  any  extent  in  the  cotton  and  ttock  markets.  Whenever  he 
should  contemplate  a  suspension,  by  adopting  which  his  credit  might 
become  endangered,  he  could  easily  have  s^t  an  agent  with  an  ample 
salary  to  London,  where  paragraphs  suited  to  that  meridian  might  have 
1)een  constanlly  presented  to  newspaper  readers  there  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  bis  operations  in  that  great  emporimn.  Bat  unfortunately  for 
the  credulous,  who  relied  upon  the  fashionable  doctrines  of  Philadelphia 

■  A.  mQliud  denotes  k  tfaouwnd  milUooi.  TboM  of  oar  ratukn  who  are  ac* 
qminted  with  th«  bubblea  which  have  be«n  btown  for  (^ntioii  in  oar  stock  mar- 
kets, will  not  MI  to  apprecitte  the  genius  mwiiEHtsd  ia  orguuzing  ko  "  institQtioii " 
Dpoa  the  bau*  of  one  jV«u  of  capital  to  tan  QtamtttA  duret  of  stock. 
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— 4hat  gold  and  direr  were  mere  kunbitgM,  and  that  iMn-plattert  are  the 
trae  currency  for  the  industrious  classes — Dr.  Dyott  wholly  oTetlooked 
theae  measures  of  necessary  precaution.  His  nearest  approach  to  such 
strokes  of  financial  skill  sedms  ta  have  been  ui  extensive  counterfeit  of 
Bwsim's  Panacea  t 

But  in  all  soberness — the  system  of  banking  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  the  genius  which  has  long  been  so  abundant  in  Philadelphia,  has 
become  a  subject  of  the  moat  vital  importance  to  the  public  safety.  Hav- 
mg  entwmed  itself  completely  into  all  the  commercial  and  industrial 
transBctkms  of  the  country,  no  man  of  reflection  can  bestow  his  thoughts 
9foa  the  probable  consequences  without  dismay.  It  lias  been  the  source 
of  most  of  the  calamities  which,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  hare  con- 
tinually shaken  the  comfort  and  security  of  wide  circles  of  society  by  its 
sudden  and  destnictiTe  revulsions,  and  bids  &ir  at  no  distant  period  to 
produce  an  extoit  of  suffering  and  distress  by  its  convulsive  struggles,  &i 
beyond  any  thing  lately  witnessed.  The  managers  and  supporters  of 
this  system  of  hanking,  flushed  with  their  immense  profits  end  uncontrol- 
led power,  now  appear  to  regard  the  people — the  industrious  producers 
ofthecoontry— as  their  actual  properly,  only  to  be  fed  and  fleeced  as  may 
best  stihaerve  their  views  of  advantage.  Not  satisfied  with  the  monopoly 
with  which  their  absolute  power  over  the  currency  has  invested  ihem — 
Qiabllag  them  to  control  the  enbaiaence  and  commerce  of  the  Union — 
they  now  claim  the  right  to  compel  the  people  to  elect  such  legi^tois  as 
shall  perp^uate  their  tyranny,  and  only  act  in  blind  and  implicit  subser- 
vience to  their  immediate  and  direct  profit 

This  subject  has,  therefore,  reached  a  magnitude  and  importance  which 
forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  every  individual  who  appreciates  the 
blessings  which  equality  of  rights,  laying  at  the  very  fbimdation  of  our 
Republican  System  of  Qovemment,  is  intotded  to  diSlise  and  perpetuate, 
and  which  can  only  be  secured  and  enjoyed  by  an  untiring  vigilance 
directed  towards  the  preeervation  of  the  original  principles  of  our  poUtical 
ingiittiticHis.  We  liiall  attempt  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  funda- 
mental departure  from  those  principles,  which  has  repeatedly  produced 
the  very  consequences  which  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
most  anxious  to  guard  against,  as  leading  to  a  pervgrsion  of  the  great 
object  they  had  in  view— 4he  security  and  comibrt  of  the  people  at  large. 

From  the  final  prostration  of  the  continental  paper  money  in  17S0, 
until  about  1793,  gold  and  nlrer  coin  foimed  by  fin  the  largest  portion 
of  curroicy  employed  in  ordinary  transacti(»u  thionghont  the  United 
States.  Had  the  use  of  metallic  currency  been  continued  by  a  rigid 
^Minence,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  ptut 
ofoTit  legislators,  both  State  and  National,  from  all  measures  sanctioning 
the  circtilatifm  of  a  blse  and  factitious  currency,  what  an  example  of 
security,  both  of  personal  rights  and  political  institutions,  would  this  nation  ' 
have  now  presented  I  Possessing  a  territorial  extait  of  vast  magnitude 
and  unrivalled  fertility— producing  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  necen  |  c 
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nriea  of  life,  with  a  profusion  of  some  of  the  moM  impoitaat  commercial 
staples—enjoying  ahnost  the  entire  carrying  trade  of  £uiope  during  a 
general  war  of  more  than  twenty  yeara  duration — nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  energy,  enterpibe,  and 
industry  of  our  citizens  would  have  increased  oni  national  and  individual 
wealth  to  an  extent  imparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  for  the 
continual  disasters  grawiog  out  of  the  false  aud  delusive  stimulus  of 
paper  money. 

The  article  upon  the  "  Credit  Bjrstem, "  in  oui  number  for  NoTsmber 
last,  contained  a  brief  notice  of  the  intrigues  by  which  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  Stales,  like  a  parasitica]  plant  attached  to  the  tnmkofayoung 
and  vigorous  tree,  was  fitstened  upon  the  coimtiy,  and  made  to  thrive  at 
the  expense  of  the  productive  energies  of  the  peopla  Throughout  the 
several  criticians  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  npmt 
some  of  the  positions  takeu  in  that  article  by  the  Philadelphia  paper 
money  school,  not  a  syllable  can  be  found  expressing  the  sUghtest  doubt 
or  quegdon  as  to  the  accuracy  of  our  st^emettfs  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank.  The  individuals  whose  doctrines  and  practices  in  the 
debasement  of  the  currency  ofthe  country  it  was  our  main  object  to 
expose,  have  not,  in  various  formal  replies  to  that  article,  voitured  to 
gainsay  our  explanatitma  of  the  corrupt  views  with  which  that  charter 
was  carried  through  Congress  in  de^ite  of  the  (^position  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  nor  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  reluctant  assent  of  Washington  was 
obtained.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  th^n  as  admitted  beta.  Here, 
thai,  was  a  machine  created  ibr  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  indutfry 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  regulating  its  finaiKual  and  political 
aflairs  wholly  independent  of  the  people.  Its  control  was  exercised  aa 
Omnipotence  alone  can  employ  power  justly,  becsuse  inseparable  from 
Omniscience.  The  naked  fiat  of  the  irresponsible  managers  of  the  bonk 
were  enabled  to  call  into  existence,  from  nothing,  that  which  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  and  estimation  among  mankind  By  the  laws  of  the 
land,  a  lew  individuals,  wholly  exempted  from  personal  liability,  were 
empowered  to  acquire  at  once  objects  of  the  highest  value  without  Indus* 
try,  and  to  control  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  whole  community. 
Was  an  extent  of  power  so  awful,  placed  by  general  acclamation  in  the 
hands  of  the  wisest  and  most  disinterested  citizens,  to  be  employed  under 
the  most  solemn  sanctions  for  the  g^ial  benefit  1  Alas  I  do.  It  was 
a  partizan  measure  carried  through  Congreffl  by  appliances  of  a  similai 
character  to  those  by  which  the  locharter  of  the  late  bank  was  carried 
through  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  design  was  to  invest  a 
small  number  of  active  individuab  belonging  to  the  speculating  class 
with  authority  to  choose  twenty-five  persons,  who  were  clothed,  for  their 
own  profit  and  aggrandizement,  with  plenary  power  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  rest  of  the  community — since  the  complete  control  over 
the  currency  and  means  of  subsistence  of  the  whole  people  necessarily 
includes  an  absolute  power  over  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppoae  that  the  Fminders  of 
«or  Republic  contemplated  placing  such  vast  powers,  for  good  or  for  erfl, 
in  the  hands  of  any  individuals,  to  be  exercised  without  supervision  or 
personal  responsibility.  The  greatest  monsters  in  humaa  shape  described 
in  history  sometimes  manifested  kindness  and  good  feeling — the  most 
ahsolute  mcmarch  may  always  act  with  a  paternal  regard  for  the  vrelfiire 
rf  his  sabjects.  However  praiseworthy  the  motiTes  of  irresponsible 
GoTemment,  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  intended  to  be  placed  upon  that  tenure.  The  Framers  of  the  Consti- 
tntion  required  a  strict  accountability  to  the  people,  the  source  of  power, 
from  all  clothed  with  public  trusts — in  order  that  support  and  dependence 
should  be  strictly  correlativa  They  accordingly  refused  to  authorize 
Congress  to  create  artificial  irresponsible  bodies.  In  case  of  an  abuse  of 
power  the  most  flagrant,  committed  by  a  corporation,  it  is  not  subject  to 
ihe  ordinary  penal  laws.  To  transfer  the  highest  political  functions  to  a 
privale  corporation,  wholly  free,  from  accountability  to  the  people,  was 
most  clearly  a  palpable  violation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  our  form  of 
QoremmenL  Id  doing  this,  the  first  Congress  equally  disregarded  the 
rights  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  people.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Federal  party  was  then,  for  the  Gist  time,  fully  carried  into 
execution — that  representative  power  b  not  a  trust,  but  the  property  of  the 
individual  delegate,  who  may  sell  it  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Hence,  the  contempt  with  which  the  right  of  instruction  has  always  been 
held  by  politicians  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  banks,  paramount  to  their 
accoimtability  to  the  people.  To  such  pitch  has  their  fealty  been  recently 
carried,  that  they  have  contended  that  the  right  of  using  the  public  money 
for  their  own  profit  belongs  to  the  banks.  All  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
Ihe  present  Administrationtoprocurethepaesageof  laws  for  securing  the 
public  credit,  and  to  protect  the  money  raised  from  the  peo^Je  by  taxatiwi 
for  the  support  of  our  political  institutions  from  plunder  and  peculation, 
hare  been  resisted  as  invading  the  peculiar  riglus  of  the  hanka  Indeed, 
so  &r  have  the  supporters  of  irresponsible  privileges  carried  their  views, 
ihat  they  seem  to  regard  the  appointment  to  office  of  individuals,  who  do 
not  profess  to  consider  the  authority  of  private  corporations  as  transcend- 
ing that  of  the  people,  to  be  a  personal  wrong — claiming  by  a  kind  oT 
divine  right  ike  monopoly  of  dl  public  offices,  and  determined  to  place, 
if  possible,  both  rulen  aiid  people,  alt  under  the  same  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible domiaioa. 

The  creation  of  currency  from  nonentity  is  an  act  of  power  infinitely, 
more  important  in  its  consequences  than  the  mere  prerogative  of  coinage. 
The  latter  was  never  intended  to  JvrnUh  a  t^rrtncy,  according  to  the 
definition  recently  given  to  that  phrase.  Coinage  only  affixes  the  public 
guarantee  lo  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  individuals,  showing  at  once  to  < 
all,  into  whose  hands  they  may  come,  thM  they  possess  those  established 
degrees  of  weight  and  fineness,  required  by  law,  to  form  the  measure  of 
value  in  the  interchanges  required  in  civilized  socie^.   The  Constitution 
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no  more  cootemplaied  that  the  GoTenunent  should  fumiah  the  ■peojAeof 
the  United  States  with  the  materials  out  of  which  cuiiaicj  is  formed, 
than  that  Qovemcaeiil  should  furnish  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged 
for  curroicy.  They  are  alike  aiticle&  of  commerce,  the  pioperty  of 
which  belongs  to  individuals.  But  to  prevent  frauds,  both  the  regulatioo 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coinage,  by 
means  of  which  commodities  are  interchanged,  were  given  to .  the 
Government  by  the  Constitution.  The  duty  of  fuxMahing  cuTTencjf 
was  performed  by  the  Government  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  aa 
well  as  by  most  of  the  States  antecedent  to  that  event — and  with  what 
effect  upon  commerce,  and  the  security  of  property,  our  hiBt(H7  affords 
bat  too  many  striking  prooJs.  Most  cJthe  govemmaUs  of  Eurc^  have 
undertaken  the  same  duty.  The  results  are  hardly  such,  as  to  l«id  us  to 
suppose  that  intelligent  men  can  be  ajuioua  that  our  Govenuoent  should 
undertake  to  rival  them  in  its  execution. 

By  erecting  a  corporation,  and  clothing  it  with  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  currency  out  of  nonentity,  wholly  independent  of  the  pec^le, 
which  is  receivable  by  law  in  all  public  payments,  a  power  was  confer- 
red  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  However  clearly  this 
power  might  be  abused,  the  corporation  exercising  it  cannot  be  punished 
for  misfeasance  like  a  responsible  public  officer.  Though  the  operations 
of  every  branch  of  the  public  service  must  depend,  whenever  such  cur- 
rency is  received  into  the  Public  Treasury,  upon  the  integrity  and 
fidelity  with  which  this  transcendent  power  is  executed,  any  violation  of 
the  public  rights  is  wholly  beyond  the  efficient  reach  of  the  law. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  experienced  a  melancholy 
exemplification  of  this  iacL  The  whole  fiscal  and  conunercial  move- 
ment of  the  Union  was  paralyzed  at  once  by  the  universal  dishonor  of  the 
Itctitloua  currency  created  by  corporations,  in  consequence  of  its  enor- 
mous redundancy,  from  the  criminal  cupidity  of  those  who  exercised  the 
irresponsible  power  of  creating  it.  The  loss  and  incoaveaiencea  were 
incalculabte — to  say  nothing  o£  the  public  ignominy  of  such  an  occur- 
rence ;  but  what  punishment  eoaM  by  law  be  inflicted  upon  those  who 
produced  this  awful  visitation  upon  all  our  productive  iiiterests?  None' 
whatever.  This  exptrintTU  may  be  repeated  with  perfect  impuniqr 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  irreqtonsible  managers  of  paper  curreBcy 
shall  render  it  expedient  in  point  of  profit 

Tha  power,  so  absotule  as  to  be  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  accounta- 
bility in  its  exercise,  as  of  punishment  in  its  abuse,  was  given,  to  the  Bank 
<rf  the  touted  States.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  hear  many  declamaliMis 
upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Executive — as  well  as  to  witness  eloquent 
denunciations  of  the  tyraimy  of  Cmigressional  majorities.  What  trifles- 
are  both,  compared  with  such  a  tremendous  engine  of  fraud !  No  other 
'  term  expresses  with  so  much  distinctness  the  false  pretexts  by  which 
Bound  currency  was  expelled'  &om  general  circulation,  in  order  to  place 
aH  the  productive  powers  of  the  Union  entirely  subject  to  the  control  ot 
a  fair  irreaponable  individuals 
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Mort  men  aie  bo  ready  to  imitate  devices  for  acquiring  wealth  vrithout 
indiuOy  and  economy,  that  a  single  ^eat  example  like  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  corrapt,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral  sense 
of  a  comnmnity.  Private  corporations  were  accordingly  chartered  by 
the  States.  A  paper  meditun,  costing  nothing,  being  brought  into  uae  by 
the  public  authorities,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeara  filled  all  the  ordinary 
channels  of  circulation;  and  the  precious  metals,  being  no  loi^r  required 
for  currency,  were  exported  to  countries  where  they  possened  a  higher 
value.  To  suppose  that  a  currency  intrinsically  and  miiversally  valuabia 
can  be  retained  in  circulatioa  in  competition  with  one  which  cods 
ncthing,  so  long  as  the  latter  can  be  successfully  imposed  upon  the 
people,  is  too  ridicutooa  to  require  comment.  • 

The  clamor  which  has  been  recently  raised  by  the  Philadelphia  school 
relative  to  the  exportation  of  silver,  resembles  that  of  the  wiseacre  who 
flung  away  the  spiggot  with  which  the  fluid  was  confined  within  the 
cask,  and  then  rent  the  neighborhood  with  lamentAliona  at  the  loss  of  the 
liquor.  Silver  coin  has  been  of  late  exported  to  a  considerable  extent, 
because  it  is  no  longer  needed  here  (or  currency — and  not  because  it  is 
undervalued  with  respect  to  gqld — the  proportion  fixed  by  law  being 
nmilar  to  that  of  those  nations  where  the  two  metab  are  most  generally 
used  as  currency.  The  ezpulsion  of  silver  is  to  he  ascribed  to  the  revival 
of  the  use  of  small  notes  by  authority  of  law  in  all  the  States  north  of 
Delaware.  Should  this  pi^cy  become  permanent,  those  States  will  find 
themselves  able  to  preserve  little  or  no  silver  currency.  Laws,  which 
permit  and  encourage  the  circulation  of  shi?t-plailers,  are  entirely  equiva- 
lent in  their  operation  to  enactments  requiring  coin  to  be  sent  where  it  ia 
wanted  for  currency. 

The  introduction  of  the  paper  money  policy  into  this  country,  but  for 
the  peculiar  condition  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  must  have  soon  manifested 
one  of  its  most  formidable  consequences  upcm  the  internal  prosperity  of  all 
coimtries  where  it  has  prevailed  This  was  clearly  understood  by  tha 
taloMed  individuals  who  projected  the  bank.  A  scheme  for  couidervail- 
ing  this  consequence  was  accordingly  presented  to  CongrcsB  about  the 
vme  time  with  the  plan  for  chartering  the  hank,  in  Hamilton's  funousi 
Report  on  Manu&ctures.  He  fully  comprehended  the  effect  of  debasing 
the  practical  measure  of  value,  in  discouraging  and  destroying  domettic 
manu&ctures.  The  experience  of  the  country  previous  to  and  during  the 
RevolntiMi  had  idiown,  that  whaoerer  prices  are  artificiaUy  raised  by  the 
inflatitm  of  fictitione  currency,  it  becontee  preposterous  to  attempt  any 
compethion  with  foreign  producers  whose  conunodities  may  be  brought 
to  market  at  less  cost,  unless  this  difference  of  cott  can  be  counterbalanced 
by  restraints  on  foreign  commerce.  A  protective  tarifi"  was  therefor* 
inseparable  from  a  National  Bank.  The  fraud  perpetrated  upon  tho 
CoDstittition  by  the  Charter  of  the  Bank,  rendered  another  fraud  indi» 
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pensable, — namely,  the  tazatim  of  all  the  consuming  classes  of  ihe  com- 
munity for  the  support  of  the  manu&cttiTGTs.  Fr«e  trade  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  th6  great  principle  of  monopoly,  on  which  pepeT-moaey 
faaxildng  rests.  The  ordinary  tiansactiDnfl  of  husineaa  tmdei  this  systeni 
can  never  be  perniitted  to  regulate  themselves  in  their  natural  channels, 
uulei  the  control  only  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  commerce.  The 
whole  community,  throughout  its  vast  variety  of  interests,  are  inevitably 
thrown  into  that  false,  constrained,  and  perilous  condition,  oflen  resulting 
in  the  meet  terrible  disasters  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  such  as  we 
endeavored  to  describe  in  the  Second  Article  upon  Cotton,  when  explain- 
ing the  progresB  of  its  manu&cture  in  the  United  States,  in  our  Number 
for  April,  1838. 

Deeply  as  the  cotton  interest  has  suffered  &om  this  artificial  policy, 
the  produce  and  manu&cture  of  wool  has  been  still  more  frequently  and 
more  deeply  plunged  into  distress,  by  the  complicated  monopolies  which 
the  paper  money  system  has  created  and  sustained.  Its  situation  in  this 
respect  has  not  attracted  so  much  general  sympathy  throughout  the 
Union,  because  its  extent  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  our  great  commercial 
staple — Cotton.  As  an  article  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  our  citizens  of  all  chsses,  Wool  deserves  to  he  relieved 
from  the  suicidal  experiments  of  protection  which  have  placed  both  the 
producers  of  the  raw  material,  and  die  manufacturers,  wholly  within  the 
power  of  a  small  number  of  individuals.  By  commanding  the  currency, 
they  are  able  to  excite  production  to  the  highesl  pitch  of  activity  at  one 
moment,  and  to  paralyze  it  the  next,  whenever  their  immediate  profits 
may  be  enhanced  by  such  sudden  fluctuations.  Control  over  currency 
has,  in  all  ages,  given  unlimited  power  over  the  laboring  and  producing 
classes.  One  of  the  moat  striking  and  instructive  illustrations  of  this  fact, 
which  is  to  he  met  with  in  modem  history,  may  be  found  in  the  preamble 
of  an  EngliA  statnte,  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  25th  Henry  VIII,  entitled 
" eoneening  tht  maniber  of  thfep  ont  shoutd  keep"  So  clearly  is  the 
influence  of  a  superabundant  currency  upon  the  great  staple  of  England 
shon'n  in  this  authentic  detail  of  the  manifold  grievances  arising  ^m 
the  power  of  monopoly  which  a  small  number  of  individuals  were  able 
to  exercise  by  "their  great  abundance  of  moveable  substance,"  which 
the  vast  increase  of  money,  within  a  few  previous  years  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  had  brought  within  their  control,  tlmt  we  make  no  apology 
tot  giving  it  at  large. 

"For  u  miiGh  u  diven  ■nd^mndr;  peraons  of  the  king's  subjects  of  thii  Realii), 
to  whomOodof  hisgoodHcMhiithiliiposnl  great  plenty  utdBbDndancs  of  moveable 
aobMance,  now  of  Iste  withia  few  yean  have  daily  atudied,  practiwd  sod  invented, 
ways  and  mtana  how  tliey  might  accuinulele  and  gather  together  into  few  Kandi, 
«■  well  great  multitude  of  fannt  at  great  plenty  of  cattle,  and  in  special  sheep^ 
putting  such  lands  its  tbey  can  get  to  paature  and  not  to  tillage,  whereby  tlipy  have 
tHM  only  pulled  down  Cliurchesand  Towns,  and  enhanced  the  old  rates  of  the  renu 
of  the  possessions  of  this  R«alm,  or  else  brought  it  to  nieh  ezcenive  finea  that  no 
poor  naa  is  able  to  meddle  with  it;  bat  have  also  raised  and  enhanced  the  prices  of 
•II  manner  of  Cora,  CaKle,  Wood,  Pifs,  Oeese,  Hens,  Chickens,  ^g*  and  such 
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oURr,nlaoBt  double  aboTaUwpricH  which  have  bMDicoutomcd;  b^nuon-wbtMof 
a  marrellouB  mullitude  and  number  of  the  people  of  this  TUalm  b«  not  able  to  pro- 
vide meat,  drink  and  dothei,  Deceaaary  far  theniBelTes,  Ibeir  WiTca  and  Childrait, 
bU  be  K>  diM»tirae«d  with  Miser;  and  Foyertj,  that  they  daily  iall  to  Theft,  Rob- 
hetf  and  dOwt  InoMTenienect,  or  pililiiUy  die  for  Huogw  or  Cold ;  aiid  aa  it  ia 
thught  by  tha  king'i  mo«  bamble  aod  loving  tabjecta  thai  odd  of  the  greater  oe- 
eaaioDi  that  moieth  and  proioketh  thaw  greedy  and  coiMout  People  lo  to  accn- 
mtdate  and  keep  in  their  handi  auch  great  portioni  and  p>rta  of  the  Orotinda  and 
Land*  of  tbia  Reabn  from  lie  occapying  of  the  poor  Husbandmen,  and  so  to  lue  it 
m  paatnre  and  not  in  tillage,  ia  only  the  great  profit  that  comelh  of  riieep  which 
now  be  mom  into  a  few  Peraoni'  haadi  of  thi*  Aealm  in  leipaet  of  the  whcde  niun- 
bvoftbehing^)  (al:uecU,thal  aome  ban  U^OQD,  aoma  90/100,  Mtie  lO^.aoma 
6/KID,  Boma  bflOO  and  aame  more  and  tonu  leaa;  by  the  which  a  good  Sheep  for 
Tictual  that  wai  accuMomed  to  b«  aold  for  two  Bhillinga  and  four  pence,  or  tbrea  ^ 
shiUiDg*  at  the  inoK,  ii  now  aold  for  «ix  aUllinga  or  Ere  shillinga,  or  four  ahillings 
■t  the  least;  and  a  atone  of  clothing  wool  that  in  Bameahirea  of  thiaRealm  waaae- 
cgaunaed  to  be~*(M  fbr  eighteen  pMto*  or  twenty  pmee,ia  now  aold  for  femahillinga, 
or  three  ahiUiaga  fanr  pence  at  the  leaK;  and  in  aome  conntriea  where  il  hath  been 
aold  (or  two  ahlUitlga  four  paooe  or  two  abiUioga  eight  panee,  or  three  abillings  at  the 
moat,  it  Ib  now  aold  for  Ate  ahilling*  or  four  ahiUinga  eight  pence  at  the  least,  and 
*o  are  raised  in  every  part  of  this  Realm ;  whjr.h  things  thus  used  be  principally  to 
the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  Qod,  to  the  Decay  of  the  Hospitality  of  this 
Raafan,  (o  tha  Diminishing  of  the  king'a  people  and  to  the  let  of  the  dolb-niaking 
wberetq''  many  poor  pco]^  haTS  bean  aceoitomed  to  ba  aet  on  woric ;  and  in  conclo- 
*ion.  If  remedy  be  not  bond  il  may  turn  to  the  utter  deatruction  and  desolation  of 
this  Realm,  which  Ood  delend," 

This  statute  then  proceedB  to  enact  tliat  afler  Michaelmas,  1535,  no  iu- 
diridual  shall  keep  more  than  2,000  sheep;  .and  contains  a  great  variety 
of  proriaions  in  a  etring  of  sections  to  enforce  this  prohibition  by  the  for- 
feiture of  all  above  that  number  owned  by  one  person.  Fai  f^can  pro- 
posing  the  imitation  of  this  ancient  example,  one  must  regret  that  since 
the  adopdon  of  the  Coostitutiou,  and  in  defiance  of  its  provisions  and 
priiKiples,  laws  have  been  imposed  upon  the  productive  interests  of  this 
country,  of  which  the  inevitable  results  must  be,  if  the  system  is  peisisted 
ia,  to  involve  the  mass  of  the  commimity  in  evilk  similiu  lo  thoqe  depict- ' 
ed  with  so  much  ibice  in  this  preamble.  A  superabundant  currency 
suddenly  thrown  upon  a  scale  of  prices  solely  arranged  by  the  action  and 
re-action  of  the  great  ptiuciplea  of  demand  and  supply,  enables  those  who 
cwitrol  this  cunency,  by  selei:tmg  particular  commodities  for  their  opeiar 
tion«,topu^  them  up  to  almost  any  rate  they  may  choose.  In  the  case  ctf 
anew  and  sudden  supply  of  metallic  money  which  has  occurred  but  once 
in  modern  times,  the  consequences  in  a  single  cotmtry  are  described  in 
this  preamble;  but  they  were  qot  less  appalling  in  the  other  producing 
countries  of  Europe  at  the  same  period ;  for  gold  and  silver,  possessing 
universal  value,  always  tend,  by  flowing  from  the  dearer  to  the  cheaper 
countries,  to  produce  equalization  of  prices.  But  the  mort  deStrui:tiTe 
^brts  of  a  superabundance  of  currency  is  always  visited  upon  those 
countries  which  have  tolerate  da  bctitioue  and  local  measure  of  value.  In 
countries  where  the  currency  is  solely  metallic,  those  individuals  only 
can  exercise  the  oppressive  monopoly  which  the  commami  of  money 
gives,  who  aie  men  of  property — the  real  proprietors  or  bona^fide  bor- 
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rowen  of  the  actaal  results  of  accumulated  labor,  \riuch  atone  coastitutes 
capital.  Where  papoi  currency  u  permitted  to  cirtMilue  as  iDoney, 
this  mooopoly  may  bs  exercised  with  equal  power  by  any  advetUurer 
like  Dr.  Dyott,  who,  by  newspaper  puffing  and  other  arti&cee  practised 
upon  a  credulous  community,  may  ba  Ed>le  to  swindle  the  industrious  out 
of  their  hard  earnings  to  an  immense  amount— and  who,  in  his  turn, 
goieraUy  becomes  the  prey  to  some  overgrown  capitalist  or  institution, 
by  whose  countenance  and  support  he  was  eiutbled  to  carry  on  his  high- 
handed impositions.  These  evils  aie  aggravated  in  a  lentbld  degree 
when  a  few  individuals  are  permitted,  by  law,  to  manu&cture  such  paper 
currency  to  any  amount  they  may  please,  wholly  freed  from  personal 
■  liability  or  responsibility.  In  this  case,  should  the  monopolies  which  die 
command  of  currency  enables  them  to  impose,  turn  out  profitably,  they 
quietly  pocket  the  gains — should  they  prove  disastrous,  the  community 
must  bear  the  loss— for  no  individual  is  bound  to  isdeem  siu^h  currency. 
This  system  affords,  therefore,  not  only  a  high  premitmi,  but  perfect 
indemnity  for  gambling  of  the  roost  profligate  kind.  The  gains  become 
the  preporty  of  tjie  individual  managera  of  paper  currency — the  losses 
fall  upon  the  industrious  and  unprotected.  The  calamities  imposed  upon 
any  people  by  paper  currency  may  be  readily  understood  by  the  sinqde 
enunciation  of  these  principles,  had  this  country  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  exempted  from  their  sad  e:q)erience.  A  few  individuals  are  enabled 
to  realize  great  fortunes,  while  the  rest  of  the  community  are  empove- 
rished  in  a  coriesponding  d^ree.  The  rich  are  made  richer,  and  the 
poor  reduced  to  misery  end  degradation.  A  nation — which,  to  gratify  the 
short-siglued  cupidity  of  the  few,  authorizes  them  to  create  a  false  and 
fraudulent  measure  of  value,  for  their  own  profit,  and  which  profit  is 
enhanced  by  its  depreciation,  they  not  being  made  liable  for  its  redemp- 
tion—^nust  be  regarded  as  strangely  blind  to  its  highest  and  most  perma- 
nent interests.  In  the  article  on  the  "  Causes  of  Poverty,"  in  our  last 
Hay  Nimiber,  we  endeavored  to  show  that  the  all-abeorbing  evil  which 
now  threatens  to  ovarthrow  die  existing  state  of  things  in  England— 
panperisia— owes  its  origin  to  the  saperabundance  of  currency,  and  not  to 
the  cause  to  which  it  has  generally  been  ascribed— the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  The  statute,  of  which  we  have  given  the  preamble, 
passed  several  years  before  this  dissolution,  and  affords  conclusive  ert- 
doice  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  we  had  there  taken  of  this  subject. 
Spain,  which  sttcmpted  to  command  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  pre- 
cious m^als,  brought  by  her  subjects  frx>m  the  New  World,  first  felt  the 
influence  of  the  superabundance  of  currency.  Her  extensive  coiKin 
manufactures,  carried  on  in  Catalonia,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean—Barcelona having  been  the  original  seat  of  that  manu&cture 
in  Europe — were  soon  destroyed  by  the  greater  cheapness  with  which 
the  similar  products  of  other  countries  could  be  afforded.  The  great 
woollen  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  of  Seville  were  overthrown  in  the 
same  manner.     It  was  found  impossible  to  sustain  them  in  competitioa 
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with  the  cheaper  pioducts  of  England  enil  Ote  Nttherlonda.  That  a  Mlf- 
gorenimgr  natfrai,  in  an  enlightened  age,  shoukl  impose  laws  upon  itself 
(oT  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  bulk  of  its  people  to  the  condition 
of  those  of  Spain,  moat  seem  marrellouB  to  reflecting  men.  No  human 
pasmcMi  is  so  short-sighted  as  aTarice^  From  the  wretched  needle-grinder, 
who,  for  a  few  additioDal  shillings  a  week,  seeks  an  employment  which 
deSrays  him  in  three  or  four  years,  to  the  lordly  speculator  who  ranbarks 
in  gamhling  enterprises,  which  jeopardize  his  own  comfort  and  the  pei- 
maitent  welfare  of  his  &mily — the  votaries  of  this  grovelling  passion  are 
equally  blind  to  the  Axture.  Whether  their  children  are  reduced  to  pen- " 
perisn  and  the  lowest  condition  of  degradation,  seems  a  matter  of  pnre 
indi&raice,  while  in  the  eager  purauit  oi  immediate  gratification. 

Our  Tiews  of  the  principles  uprai  which  the  neceni^  ibr  the  protfec 
doa  of  American  iodtutry,  as  the  tariff*  laws  have  been  plausibly  called, 
is  based,  are  staled  in  coooection  with  the  Philadelphia  System  of  Bank- 
ing, somewhat  in  advaiice  of  the  period  of  time  when  the  protective 
policy  will  become  the  great  and  absorbing  topic  of  political  diecusrioo 
throughout  the  comitry,  because  this  policy,  and  the  currency  which 
renders  it  esaoiilal,  had  the  nme  origin,  and  are  in  fact  ins^Mtiable  por^ 
tioDS  of  the  same  scheme  of  Qovenunent,  through  which  it  was  intoided 
n  pervert  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  by  making  the  soil,  the  labor, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  whole  people  tributary  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
a  privileged  lew.  Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  trace  and  ctmaider  the 
various  devices  concerted  to  consummate  this  gland  design,  will  be  able 
■  to  determine  whether  it  was  not  iotoided  to  cheat  the  pet^le  of  (he 
United  Stales  out  oftheeqoality  (frights  guaranteed  by  Uie  Ctmstttation, 
imder  the  pretexts  of  encouraging  commerce  and  diHnestic  industry,  and 
to  make  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  paper  aristo- 
cracy, like  that  of  F-ngliind,  whose  Oovemment  was  held  up  as  the  most 
perfect  system  the  work!  ever  saw.  They  have  recently  adopted  the 
very  phraseology  of  the  English  aristocracy — calling  themselTea  Con- 
sravadves,  and  stigmatizing  the  Maids  of  popular  rights  as  Destructires. 
While  the  various  means  snd  deviees  for  bringing  about  this  leaoU  were 
in  moat  active  operation,  public  lUtcntion  was  mainly  directed  towards  the 
lawIeoB  measures  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  as  a  ready  ezpla- 
natian  for  the  fluctuations  of  property  snd  the  dinstrous  failures  which 
continually  occnrred  in  all  parti  of  the  Unioa  Daring  die  whole  of 
(hat  period,  the  manoeuvree  of  the  paper-money  managers  were  conceeled 
in  impenetrable  secrecy.  No  retnnu  or  data  of  any  kind,  showing  the* 
movenient  ot  currency,  excepting  such  as  are  afibrded  by  the  effects  upon 
pnbllc  aitd  private  security,  were,  during  these  times  of  bank  domination, 
afforded  to  (he  scmliny  of  vulgar  impeitinettce.  Every  revulsion  which 
occurred  could  be  easily  ascribed  to  Jeffeistm  and  to  the  JacobirMt 
While  an  enormous  tax,  in  the  shape  of  interest  upwi  fictidoas  capital,  was 
levied  apon  the  productive  interests  of  the  country,  the  sbgbtest  shock  d* 
adverw  Ibrtane  to^itled  the  most  eztoisive  tranaaettoDa.    The  aystaqi^^ 
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could  not  be  made  the  fonndadon  for  an  ecpal,  Becnre,  Bod  profitable 
conmierce,  darinff  that  period  of  its  g'lory,  any  more  than  it  haa  reaeoAj 
proved  in  a  time  of  general  peace.  ■ 

At  tbe  period  when  the  original  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  etpiied  in  181 1,  more  than  a  hundred  banks  had  been  chartered 
hy  the  several  States.  Oradoally,  the  ivhole  monetary  transactions  of 
the  cosmmnity  had  become  centered  in  these  channels.  So  dependent 
upon  bank  bcilities  had  the  merchants  in  the  principal'  cities  become, 
under  the  prerailing  system  of  credit  for  duties  npon  imports,  which 
'formed  the  priocipal — indeed,  almost  the  exclusive — isTenue  for  the 
support  of  Qovemment,  thai  an  immediate  end  rigid  execution  of  the 
original  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  aepaiation  of  public  money  from 
thtl  of  private  corporations  and  individuals,  and  &ithfully  guarding  it 
through  the  medium  of  reeptmsible  public  officers,  to  be  expended  only 
in  pursuai>ce  of  appropriations  made  by  law  in  obedience  to  the  C<»iatitu- 
tioUj  could  baldly  hare  been  enforced.  Twenty  years  practice  under 
the  reign  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  established  the  course  of 
business  throughout  the  country  too  firmly  to  admit  of  a  sudden  change, 
without  producing  consequences  which  any  popular  Government  would  be 
anxious  to  avoid.  To  obviate  many  inconveniences  which  might  be  appre- 
h^ided  in  the  existing  state  of  public  aflairs,  banks  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed as  depositories  of  the  public  money.  From  the  extent  of  their 
credit  on  the  occurrence  of  the  war  in  1812,  they  readily  took  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  loans  negotiated  to  meet  its  expaiditures,  payments  being 
made  on  public  account  in  their  paper  currency. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  this  connection  between  the  Ooremment 
and  the  paper-money  power  proved  most  disaatrons  to  the  public  fidth — at  a 
period,  too,  when  its  preservation  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
whole  resources  of  the  Public  Treasury,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
eicpenditure,  were  held  within  the  practical  control  of  these  institutions. 
Whenever  they  determined  that  public  creditors  should  be  paid  in  nothing 
bot  depreciated  paper,  the  great  principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  only 
gold  and  silver  should  be  made  a  tender,  became  mere  waste  paper. 
By  making  these  bonks  depositories,  the  Qovemment  had  invested  them . 
wiA  absolute  power  over  the  currency — and  this  arbitrary  power,  like 
most  irresponsible  authority,  had  unfortunately  be^  exercised,  solely  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  wielded  it 

.  The  course  taken  by  the  New  England  banks,  at  this  time,  added 
'greatly  to  the  embarrassments  which  prevailed  in  other  quarters  of  the 
•  Union.  Uttle  foreign  commerce  being  carried  on  during  a  period  of 
vrar,  had  the  citizens  of  every  section  of  the  country  agreed  to  accept 
paper  currency,  however  depreciated,  as  money  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities and  the  payment  of  debts,  great  apparent  prosperity  might  have 
existed  for  the  time  being,  itotwilhstanding  the  banishment  of  specie. 
But  the  New  England  bonks  prevoited  the  country  from  falling  into  the 
flatterii^r  slumber  which  encourages  snch  dreams.     Whether  they  main- 
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toined  specie  paymenta  for  the  purpose  of  fomentiiig  oppoodoa  to  the 
war,  or  from  a  due  sense  of  their  obligations,  we  do  not  propose  to  dia- 
cusa — but  nothmg  can  be  moie  certain,  than  that  the  rate  of  exchange  <^ 
from  Bheea  to  thirty  per  cent  in  &vor  of  New  Fingt""^  ihrouffhont  the 
rest  of  the  Unioi^  kept  public  attenlion  alive  to  what  wouliL  otherwise 
hare  beeo  so  likely  to  be  disregarded — and  which,  in  fact,  was  denied 
by  many  leading  indinduals  in  the  Middle  Statea — the  absolute  deprecia- 
tion of  Uieir  paper  cunency  to  that  extent.  It  also  rereoled  the  in^xirtant 
&ct,  which  has  since  been  so  little  consideied — that  the  rate  of  exchange 
since  the  paper  ^rstem  has  piedominated,  botween  the  difieient  sectums  of 
the  Union,  is  wholly  goveined  1^  the  local  expansioo  of  paper  curren^. 
Great  complaints  have  be^  made  within  a  few  ysais  at  ^e  exorbitant 
rales  of  exchange.  Was  no  currency  recognized  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions but  gold  and  silver,  the  rale  of  exchange  between  the  varioua  parts 
of  the  United  States  could  never  exceed  the  cost  of  tran^mrting  specie^ 
ny,  at  the  utmost  one  or  two  per  cent  But  in  consequence  of  the  Tarie^ 
flf  conflicting  sectional  schones  of  the  paper  money  mam^rs  for  making 
profits  out  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  country,  the  merely  mak- 
ing collections  at  distant  points,  without  advancing  any  capital,  luts  fre- 
quently varied  from  one  to  ten  per  cent  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks. 
This  is  inevitable  from  the  discordant  values  of  the  same  denomination 
of  currency  in  diSerent  sections  of  the  United  States.  A  nominal  doUai 
is  made  to  bear  every  ponible  variety  of  actual  worth  in  the  various 
utiea  compared  with  the  lawful  standard,  proportioned  lo  the  scarcity  or 
profu^on  of  paper  currency  in  those  places  professing  to  represent  ^^ie. 
How  long  the  commercial  and  manu&cturing  interests  will  remain  so 
insensible  to  that  true  and  permanent  security  resulting  only  from  a  solid 
and  equal  currency,  as  to  support  a  system  which  inflicts  upon  them  such 
enormous  and  unforseen  sacrilicee,  the  iutur-e  only  can  determine. 

During  the  progress  of  war,  various  attempts  were  made  to  retrieve 
the  public  finances  from  their  deplorable  condition,  resulting  from  the 
&tal  connexion  between  Bank  and  State.  The  disease  had  become  ao 
deeply  seated,  and  the  whole  system  so  corrupted  by  the  general  difiiision 
of  paper  throughout  all  the  channels  of  circulation,  that  direct  remediea 
were  not  thought  of  I^lliativea  and  expedients  fbr  relief  in  the  honKe? 
opaihic  form  were  only  attempted  A  bill  chartering  a  National  Bank 
passed  Congress,  but  received  the  veto  of  Mr.  Madison.  Peace  ww 
afierwaids  proclaimed  in  1615. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  event  Was  greatly  to  aggravate  the  fiscal  .' 
ot^  monetary  difficulties  of  the  country.  Paper  having  becMne  the 
muversal  medium  of  all  public  and  private  transactions  south  of  New  Eng- 
land, metallic  currency  was  not  required  for  circulation,  and  was  bought 
tip  at  exorbitant  nominal  rates  for  exportation.  The  vast  profiision  of 
l^nlf  currency  had  inflated  prices  to  such  enormous  rales  that  the  nominal 
profits  realized  by  the  merchants  were  unprecedented.  But  the  great 
imports  of  foreign  merchants  were  introduced  mto  the  country  in  direc^,  r 
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violation  of  the  pronaion  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  taxes 
oa  imports  shall  be  equal  throughout  the  Uaited  States.  A  cargo 
brought  into  Boston  was  required  to  pay,^pon  similar  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, thirty  per  cent,  more  actual  duty  than  in  some  of  the  Southern 
ports.  Suck  flagrant  iDJOslicc  could  not  long  be  sustained  amonga  people 
where  any  shadoir  or  pretence  of  honesty  and  good  faith  was  preserved. 

When  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  StUea  was  chartered,  not  the 
slightest  discordance  existed  in  our  public  currency.  A  nominal  dollar 
,  pooKssed  the  same  actual  value  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  The 
necessity  for  its  charter  was  argued  upon  grounds  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  now  assumed  as  the  strongest  reason  for  sustaining  private  spe* 
dlations  with  the  public  money.  Those  who  have  been  deluded  by  the 
recent  declamations  against  the  Union  of  the  Purse  and  Sword,  will  be 
snrprised  to  learn  that  the  charter  of  the  bonk  was  carried  in  spite  of  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  Washington,  upon  the  eiipress  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Executive.  Hamilton  and 
the  Pluladelphia  paper  currency  school  then  regarded  the  Execu- 
tive, with  only  the  responsible  Treasury  recognized  by  the  ConstitiUion, 
imder  the  strict  supervision  of  Congress  at  his  command,  as  the  weak 
point  of  the  Government  For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  Execu- 
tire  power,  a  body  irresponsible  to  Congress  was  created,  and  invested 
with  absolute  control  of  the  national  resources,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described.  The  present  disciples  of  Hamilton  are  now  importunate  for 
a  National  Bank;  mainly,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  limiting  the 
influence  and  patronage  of  the  Executive  1  If  a  bank  cannot  be  obtained, 
they  are  anxious  to  compel  the  Executive  to  elect  State  faanka,  who  shall 
be  empowered  to  use  the  public  money  for  their  own  profit,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  corruption  of  the  Government  1 

The  operatitm  of  national  banks  and  those  chartered  by  the  Statesi 
managed  according  to  the  Philadelphia  system,  have  fiilly  realized  the 
most  sanguine  expectation  of  their  supporters  in  either  respect  They 
hare  praclically  subverted  that  political  equality  which  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal  design  of  the  Constitution  to  prearave.  To  such  an  extent  had  the 
paper  money  power  obtained  the  ascendancy,  that,  though  Congress  re- 
fused in  1811  to  r&charter  the  bank,  because  its  privileges  were  an 
unconditutioaal  usurpaticai,  in  1BI6,  the  same  body  was  compelled  to 
create  a  umihr  bank  to  carry  on  the  Government 

We  dull  oideavor,  IjieieaAer,  to  explain  the  organization  of  this  bank, 
and  to  show  iis  management  in  regulating  the  currency,  in  view  of  the 
principle  taught  by  the  highest  authority — "  By  tieir  fruitt  fim  tkatt 
lawwthewi." 
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WILLIAM   LIOOBTT.  * 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  month  &  profound  impression  was  pn^ 
dnced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  untimely  death  of  William  Legget^ 
almost  at  the  very  moment  of  his  appointment  to  a  diplomatic  situation 
in  B  foreign  country,  wherq  his  friends  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  inflo- 
ence  of  a  geoial  climate  might  have  had  the  effect  of  long  pieserriug  an 
inTaloable  life  br  his  country— a  life  that  had  too  surely  become  eodaife 
gered  by  a  selT-niBTtyring  advocacy  of  the  universal,  practical,  applies- 
tion  of  the  bioad  uncornipted  principles  of  Democracy  in  every  measuis 
of  legislation,  the  most  ardent,  the  most  unflinching,  the  most  able,  and 
the  most  successful,  ever  pursued  by  a  journalist  in  our  country. 

The  following  biographical  sketch,  though  it  will  be  penued  with 
heightened  interest  aince  the  melancholy  occurrence  of  his  death,  boa 
not  bem  occaaiDned  by  thM  sad  event,  but  had,  in  fiict,  been  prepared  as 
the  highest  tribute  in  our  power  to  the  integrity  aad  genius  which,  in  his 
case,  had  been  so  signally  exerted  in  the  promotion  of  the  greaf  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  embraced  in  the  creed  of  American  Demo- 
cracy ;  and  it  has  been  for  some  time  awaiting  only  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  from  the  artist  a  satis&ctory  portrait  of  its  subject,  with 
the  "pencil"  as  well  as  the  "pen,"  to  appear  in  this  aeries  of  "Polit- 
ical Portraits. "  The  sutgects  c^  the  former  numbers  of  the  series 
have  in  genersl  been  selected  from  the  individuals  elevated,  by  a 
long  course  of  distinguished  public  service,  to  such  conspknous  official 
eminence,  as  served,  at  tbe  same  time,  naturally  to  attract  the  public  in- 
terest to  their  personal  biographical  sketches — especially  of  the  party  of 
which  theii  positiim  has  proved  them  to  be  the  recognized  chiefi  and 
&vorite»— end  so  &r  to  identify  ihem  with  the  history  of  principles  and 
of  parties,  as  to  add  a  mOre  general  value  to  the  narratives  of  their  live^ 
than  the  mere  private  interest  of  individual  biography.  In  the  case  ot 
Mr.  Leggett,  although  unkaonu  to  the  country  at  large  by  any  such 
official  passport  to  diatioctioa, — bis  name  probably  being  un&miliar  to 
most  of  our  readers  in  sections  of  the  Union  remote  from  that  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  his  public  life — yet  the  latter  title  to  eminence,  namely, 
an  intimate  and  interesting  connection  with  the  history  of  principles  and 
parties,  Mr.  Leggett's  name  posseasea  in  a  degree  eqittlled  perhaps  by  no 
other  that  could  be  selected  at  the  present  time.  This  norrativd 
of  his  life — more  brief  and  general  in  its  outline  than,  in  ( 
Vot.  Ti.  SO.  XIX. — JOLT,  1839.  B 
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with  Mb  Dumerous  frienda,  we  could  have  desired — U  from  the  pen  of  as 
intimate  friend,  well  campetent  to  estimate  ri  jhtly  the  rare  woith,  moial 
and  intellectual,  of  SDcb  a  character,  and  is  now  published  with  the 
slight  alteiation  of  phiaseology  rendered  necessary  by  his  death. 


The  sal}ect  of  this  memoir,  as  a  journalist,  was  one  who  did  much  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  During  a'biief  and 
brilliant  career,  Mr.  Legg<ett,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  print,  acquired 
a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  gave  a  direction  to  their  discussions 
end  opinions,  end  won  a  reputation  such  as  few  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 

The  class  of  men  who  figure  in  this  country  aa  the  conductors  of 
newspapers,  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  in  high  esteem  with  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  true  that  they  are  courted  by  some  and  dreaded  by  others, — 
courted  by  those  who  are  fond  of  praise,  and  dreaded  by  those  who  ai» 
sensitive  to  animadversion, — courted  by  those  who  would  use  them  as  the 
instruments  of  their  own  purposes,  and  dreaded  by  those  whose  pknb 
may  suffer  from  their  opposition;  but,  after  all,  the  general  feeling  with 
which  the  men  of  this  vacation  are  regarded,  is  by  no  means  fevorable. 
Contempt  is  too  harsh  a  name  for  it,  perhaps,  but  it  is  &r  below  respecL 
Tlor  does  this  arise  so  much  from  the  insincerity  or  the  frivolousness  of 
their  commendation  or  their  dispraise,  in  the  thoUEaod  opuiions  they  ex- 
press in  matters  of  art,  science,  or  taste, — concerning  all  which  tha 
writers  of  the  newspaper  press  are  expected  to  say  something,  and  coif 
coming  many  of  which  they  cannot  tnow  much, — as  from  the  fact,  that, 
professing  as  they  do  one  of  the  noblest  of  sciences,  that  of  politics — in 
other  words,  the  science  of  legislation  and  government — they,  too,  often 
profess  it  in  a  narrow,  ignorant,  and  ignoble  spirit.  Every  journalist  is  a 
politician,  of  course;  but  in  how  many  instances  does  he  aspire  to  no 
higher  office  than  that  of  an  ingem'ous  and  dexterous  partisaul  He 
does  not  look  at  political  doctrines  and  public  measures  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  point  of  view,  weighing  impartially  their  ultunate  good 
or  evil,  but  addicts  himself  to  considerations  of  temporary  expediency. 
He  inquires,  not  what  is  right,  just,  and  true,  at  all  limes,  but  what  petty 
■hift  will  serve  his  present  purpose.  He  makes  poGtics  an  art  rather  than 
■  science — a  matter  of  finesse  rather  than  of  philosophy.  He  inflames 
prejudices  which  he  knows  to  be  grotmdlefis,  because  he  thinks  them 
convenient  He  detracts  from  the  personal  merits  of  men  whom  he  knows 
to  be  most  worthy.  He  condemns  in  the  other  party  what  he  is  ready  to 
allow  in  his  own.  In  short,  he  considers  his  party  as  a  set  of  men  who 
are  to  be  kept  in  office  if  they  are  already  in,  or  placed  in  office  if  they 
are  tiot,  instead  of  making  it  to  consist  in  the  support  of  certain  doctrines 
and  measures  which  are  to  be  recommended  to  the  people  by  reason  and 
argument,  by  showing  their  beneficial  effects,  and  the  evils  of  opposits 
doctrines  and  different  measures.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to 
say  that  all  the  class  of  newspaper  editors  ans\vcr  the  description^we  ban 
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^ven,  but  we  think  ft  cannot  be  doabted  that  the  lesemblance  which  » 
many  of  them  hear  to  it  ia  the  canae  of  the  compoiBtiTe  disrespect  into 
which  their  profeasion  haa  &(lea 

Tet  the  Tocation  of  a  newspaper  editor  is  a  nseful,  an  indigpensablB, 
sod,  if  rightly  eierctsed,  a  imhle  vvcation.  It  possesses  this  essential 
element  of  dignity,  that  they  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  occupied  whh 
^oesiiaDB  of  &e  highest  fanportance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We 
camtot  see,  for  out  part,  why  ft  should  not  attract  men  of  the  finest  taleaU 
■Dd  the  most  exalted  virtue.  Why  riioaldncX  die  discussioaBof  the  daily 
pren  demand  aa  strong  reaaraung  powers,  as  large  and  comprdiensiTe 
ideas,  as  profaaitd  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  legiidation  aad 
gorernmeot,  an  eloquence  as  conimanding,  and  a  style  of  argument  as 
manly  uid  elevated,  aa  the  debates  of  the  Benate  of  our  Republic?  It  is 
the  province  of  the  press  to  act  as  s  check  upon  the  political  leader.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  journalist  to  assist  in  forming  and  propagating  the 
<^iini<xis  by  which  the  political  leader  mtut  submit  to  be  tried ;  he  is  (saa 
of  the  speakers  of  that  great  conadtnency  to  which  the  public  agent  is 
reqKinstMe.  Instead  of  following  the  chief  of  a  party  he  should  walk 
by  bis  aia. 

It  is  became  diey  neglect  the  philosophy  of  politics,  because  they  for- 
«ke  the  true  for  die  plausible,  that  so  many  persons  of  fine  endowments 
disappoint  tbe  expectations  that  are  formed  of  them  when  they  become 
cooductors  of  the  newspaper  press.  Their  profession,  with  its  multifor 
rious  topics,  tempts  them  to  a  sort  of  dissipatirm  of  their  intellectual 
strength.  They  find  it  easier  to  assume  a  position  to  be  true,  and  to  show 
arane  ingenuity  in  speciously  defrading  it,  than  honestly  to  investigate  its 
truth.  It  is  easier,  they  find,  to  carry  on  the  wai&re  of  personal  politica 
tboK  that  of  political  prioeiplesj  it  is  easier  to  call  names  than  to  argue; 
it  is  easer  to  declaim  than  to  think,  and  sometimes,  for  ^  moment, 
■eems  to  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well. 

The  secret  rf  Mr.  Leggett's  icputaticHi  lies  in  his  having  slighted  these 
ten^lationa,  and  addresed  himself  strenuously  to  the  true  duties  of  a 
political  editor.  He  boldly  and  invariably  brought  public  measures  to  a 
rigid  comparison  with  first  principlea  He  scouted  the  specious  doctrine 
ctf  expediency,  which  leads  to  so  many  abuses,  and  sanctions  so  many 
departures  from  a  consistent  and  conscientious  course  of  conduct  Ha 
would  ncA  tolerate^  any  of  the  pretexts  by  which  the. timid  and  selfish 
excuse  tkemaelTes  &om  carrying  an  admitted  principle  into  practice.  He 
inqoired  only  what  ws«  true,  md  what  was  right ;  irtiot  was  true  hp 
held  Rfaoald  be  declared  without  reoervation,  and  what  was  right  should 
be  done,  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Besides  their  nncerity  and  directness,  his  polhical  discussions  wer* 
recommended  by  odier  qualities.  Mr.  Leggett  possessed  many  fortunata 
^idowmeiUa  for  controversy,— vigorous  reasoning  fitcnkies,  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  dependencies  and  connections  of  his  argument,  a  perspica- 
oos  and  forcible  Myle,  great  fertility  of  iUustration,  an  extreme  tenacity 
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of  purpose,  end  an  ardor  of  mindi  turer  chilled,  but  ntbar  kindled,  by 
the  HUM  formidable  opposidon.  An  eameot  and  manly  eloquence  gave 
an  interest  to  every  thing  he  wrote.  The  reader  foimd  himself  seized 
and  carried  ftHwaid  by  something  of  the  oantewuUlcBenthuBiaKnvhich 
coiuagcouB  and  hi^^urited  nun  may  be  supposed  to  feel  in  the  heat  of 
battle. 

William  Leggett  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his 
parents  yet  live,  in  a  green  and  venerable  old  age.  After  passing  through 
a  course  of  preliminary  studies^  he  was  sent,  wiuie  yet  very  young,  to 
Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  o(  Columbia.  During  his  stay  at 
this  institution  he  nnstered  the  prescribed  studies  with  such  ease  that  they 
seemed  rather  a  pastime  than  a  task.  He  did  not,  however,  rranain  long 
enough  to  take  a  degree;  his  father  meeting  with  ill  success  in  busiius^ 
and  findii^  bbnself  no  hmget  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  college 
education  for  his  son,  he  wss  withdrawn,  la  1S19  he  acciKupanied  hi* 
bther  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  State  of  lUioois,  of  which  thty 
were  among  the  early  settlers.  In  the  fertile  tad  beautiiul  regiui  bfr 
tween  the  Missisippi  and  the  Wabash,  the  rich  prairies  of  which  were 
then  first  turned  by  the  plough, — among  emigraiAs  from  Keiducky  and 
Western  Virginia,  be  gathered  that  knowledge  of  western  liie  and  man* 
ners,  of  which  he  afierwaids  made  so  good  a  use  in  Us  dory  of  "  The 
Bi&e." 

In  1822  he  returned  to  the  Atlantic  States,  haviikg  be«n  aj^iointed  a 
midshipman  in  the  United  Stales  Navy.  He  was  constitutionally  load 
of  advmture,  and  fearless  of  danger,  and  it  may  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  life  on  wlw^  be  now  entered  was  well  suited  to  his  t«npeia' 
ment  and  dispoaition.  It  was  hia  misfortune,  however,  to  serve  under  a 
ccmunander  of  harsh  tenqier  aod  imperious  maimers,  who  was  accn^ 
lomed  to  give  capricious  orders  for  the  mere  pleanre  of  seeing  himself 
obeyed,  and  who,  obeeiving  signs  of  impatience  at  his  behaviour  in  tba 
young  midshipman,  delighted  in  tormenting  him  with  those  aeveritiea 
which  the  discipline  of  a  vessel  of  war  permits ;  nor  does  it  aj^iear  that 
he  even  confined  himself  within  that  limit  The  arUtrary  and  cruel 
oouduct  of  this  commander  led  to  Mr.  Le^etf  a  retirwient  from  the  navy 
in  1826,  under  circumstances,  however,  which  reflected  upon  him  no 
dishonor. 

The  vexations  to  which  he  vras  subjected  during  the  period  that  be  wna 
in  the  naval  service,  undoubtedly  had  great  influence  on  his  fiiture  cba- 
'racter.  There  are  some  minds  which  deqiotism  crushes  and  breaks ; 
'  stronger  natures  find  in  it  a  disripline  frum  which  they  gain  new  hardi- 
bood  and  energy.  The  oppresaons  suffered  by  Schiller  from  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg  exahed  his  dislike  of  tyranny  and  his  love  of  freedom 
lo  the  fierceness  of  a  passion.  The  hatred  which  Mr.  L^^ett  has  shown 
to  tyranny,  in  all  its  forms,  was  rmdered  the  more  intense  by  his  having 
tasted  its  bittemeas. 

While  Mr.  Le^ett  wu  in  the  nary  be  amused  himself  with  occasion- 
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alljr  wridng  verses.  These  he  collected  ahortly  after  he  left  the  seirice 
and  pubUshod  in  a  Tolome  exithled  "  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea."  Thej  are 
the  ezperimenta  of  a  Tery  young  man,  poesessed  of  Tigarouf  intellectual 
faculties,  bat  who  hftd  not  yet  discoTered  the  province  in  which  they 
might  be  exerted  to  matt  ^ect  They  contain,  faowsrer,  a  few  pieces  of 
much  beauty,  some  of  which,  preserved  in  selactioBs,  and  republijihed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  inisceUanies  of  light  literature,  are  still  read  and 
admired.  About  this  time  he  wrote  for  the  Atlantic  Sonrenir,  one  of 
the  omamcaital  annuals  which  has  since  become  so  numerous,  the  tale, 
abeedy-meBiioaed,  entitled  "  The  Bifie,"  wtich  attracted  much  attaiti<m 
eo  acconnt  of  the  spirit  and  tntth  of  its  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
dialect  of  the  weslera  seltlemAls.  The  niccess  of  this  tale  led  to  the 
poblicatioB  of  others,  which,  ihongh  evidently  dashed  off  in  hsM, 
Aowed  so  much  ingenuity  in  the  comtruction  of  the  narrative,  so  much 
observBtiim  of  life  and  character,  and  so  much  power  of  repieaanting 
actiona  and  evaots  vividly  to  the  im^instion,  as  to  lesve  no  doubt  of  the 
eminencfl  he  might  have  attaJTied  as  a  novelist,  had  he  choeen  to  addict 
himself  to  the  compoaitioa  of  fictitioiis  namtive.  Some  of  his  tales  were 
sea  rtoiiea,  and  these  perhaps  are  the  most  fevoraUe  specimens  of  his 
powers.  They  were  collected  and  pnblished  wkh  the  title  of  "  Tales  by 
a  Gomitry  SchoolmaMer." 

In  1828  he  married,  and  in  November  of  the  nme  year  established, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  weekly  literary  periodical,  entitled  "  The 
Critic,"  which,  at  the  end  of  aixmiKUhB,  was  discontiBued.  In  this  work, 
the  reviews,  the  iLotices  of  the  drama  and  the  aits,  the  essays,  the  tales, 
&e  biographical  sketches, — all  the  conlotts,  in  short,  with  the  exception 
of  half  a  doren  p^:ea  of  verse, — were  writteo  by  hinuel^  an  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  literary  industry  and  feitihty.  In  this  work,  too,  might 
be  perceived  the  dawnings  of  that  fervid  snd  eloquent  style  of  discussion 
which  afterwards,  transferred  to  antjeets  in  which  he  took  a  deeper  inte- 
rest, was  wielded  with  such  vast  power  end  ^ecL 

Two  or  three  months  after  the  discwtinaanca  t£  "The  Critic,"  Mr. 
Ijeggett,  in  the  sununer  of  the  year  1829,  became  one  of  the  edkors  of 
Ae  Evening  PoiL  That  joamal  was  then  contmding  lor  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  onr  interconrse  with  fereiga  nalione,  and  assaiting  the  protective 
■yriem,  or  as  it  was  called,  the  American  Sysi^n,  with  arguments,  the  force 
of  which  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  In  this  discuraion  Mi.  L^ 
gat  soon  engaged  with  mmch  zeal,  as  well  as  in  the  (question  of  internal 
fanprovemenls,  in  regard  to  which  the  Evraiing  Poet  took  the  side  of  a 
rigid  construction  of  the  powen  granted  by  the  Conatitadon  to  the  Fade- 
mi  Qovemramt  Finally  arose  the  great  queetion  of  renewing  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea.  In  the  tug  for  life  which  that 
powerful  instituticm,  year  after  year,  maintained  with  the  Admmiriiati^ 
of  the  Federal  Qovemraent,  the  Evening  Post  waa  its  active  and  sleep- 
less en^ny;  and  when  the  oraton  and  proBsesof  the  Whig  pBrty,in  alli- 
«Bee  with  iba  bank,  had  svcceeded  m  rainig  a  groundlees  panic,  a  blind 
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enthusium  of  terroi,  whitA  brought  over  to  their  side  the  mercantile 
community,  that  journal,  though  principally  depoiding  on  the  mercantila 
class  for  it»  support,  only  fought  the  battle  wuh  the  greater  ardor,  conr 
tended  the  ii>oie  zealously  against  the  necessity  an4  utility  of  a  natitmal 
t»nk,  and  denounced  the  moie  iikdignantly  the  ibul  practices  to  which  it 
retorted  to  preserve  its  existence. 

He  was,  at  length,  in  June,  1834,by  the  departure  sf  his  associaie,  Mr, 
Bryant,  fo^  Europe,  left  sole  editor  of  the  ETesing  Post.  He  now  ap- 
plied himself  with  new  ^irit  and  diSgenee  to  the  conduct  of  that  jonmaL 
The  quarrel  between  the  friends  and  advenarica  of  a  national  bonk  wba 
then  at  itt  greatest  pitch  of  exacerbation.  The  controversy  was  hotlj 
kept  iqi  tbrou^  the  sommer,  and  the  antnmnsl  elections  of  that  year* 
like  tho9»  of  the  spring,  were  contested  with  8  zeal  which  almost  rose  to 
firry,  and  some  disorders  tocJc  place  at  the  polls.  Meantime  the  Even- 
ing  Poet,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Le^ett,  stood  forth  as  the  stem  cham- 
pion of  public  order ;  attacked  the  delusion  to  which  the  opulent  ckases 
had  yielded,  and  vindicated  the  right  of  the  laborii^  man  to  his  indepen- 
dent,  unbiassed  vote,  a  right  which  then  began  to  be  questioned  by  the 
amployers  of  the  Whig  party.  Day  after  day  eloquent  discussions 
of  the  highest  poUticfll  questions,  in  which  the  noblest  principles  of  right 
end  of  morals  were  k^  in  view,  proceeded  &om  his  pen,  and  Were  read 
with  interest  by  muhitudes.  The  Democratic  party  remained  masters  of 
the  field  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  the  bank^ 
after  this  desperate  and  fruitless  struggle,  seemed  to  abandon  alL  fuithez 
hope  of  renewing  its  charter. 

In  the  coturoversy  coaccming  the  utility  of  this  imtitntio*,  and  its  com- 
patibility with  the  rights  of  the  people,  Mr.  Leggett  was  led  to  consider 
the  questitHi  of  the  incorporation  of  compooies  by  the  State  legislatures 
for  the  purpose  of  banking.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tho 
business  (A  banking  ought  to  be  permitte4  to  every  man  is  the  commtmity 
imder  precisely  the  same  conditions  that  every-  otiier  eccupatisn  b  per- 
mitted. He  maintained  that  special  chartera  for  boaineas  parpoaes  are 
aa  invasion  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  people,  inasmocfa  as  they  create  ai 
class  of  men  distingQiBhed  from  the  mass  by  peculiar  rights,  powers,  anf 
prerogatives.  He  held  that  they  are  as  prejudicial  to  the  intereita  of 
conunerce  as  they  are  hurtful  to  liberty.  These  views  he  unfolded  ant 
enferced  in  his  journal  with  remarkable  boldness,  and  great  breadth  of 
argument  and  illustration,  ctmteitding  for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State 
as  completely  in  the  State  governments  as  in  the  Federal,  and  maintaining 
that  each  should  conduct  its  concerns  without  intermeddling  in  the  busi- 
ness of  banking.  These  views,  sound  as  they  are,  and  deducible  from 
the  strictest  premises,  both  of  political  economy  and  of  civil  liberty,  wer? 
derided,  t&  the  time,  in  ail  the  Whig,  ai»d  many  of  the  Democratic 
papers,  as  the  dreams  of  a  visionary. 

They  gave  occasion,  however,  to  a  great  division  in  the  party  boariliff 
the  name  of  Demecrati<^  not  only  in  the  Btau  of  New  Tork,  but  in 
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many  other  ports  of  the  Uoioa  The  Democrats  of  stricter  notions,  the 
friends  of  reform,  and  the  mass  of  the  young  men,  espoused  with  zeal 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  Mr.  Leggett  On  the  other  eide  were  arrayed 
the  men  who  were  attached  by  personal  interest  to  the  existing  system  of 
banking,  the  timid,  who  4iead  iraiovation  because  they  caimot  foresee  all 
its  conseqaaices,  and  the  friends  of  whatever  is  established,  who  diead 
ionoratian  because  it  disturbs  their  customary  ideas.  The  Democratic 
party  ia  the  State  of  New  York,  long  in  the  ascendency,  had  become 
full  of  men  who  found  it  ibr  their  interest  to  keep  with  the  majority,  who 
bad  the  art  to  persuade  it  to  their  purpoees,  who  stood  stiffly  in  defence  of 
their  cherished  monopoliea,  and  intimated  that  if  the  party  chose  to  be- 
come too  democratic — tUlrordevtoeralie,  the  phrase  was — in  its  doctrines 
and  measures,  it  must  prepare  itself  for  the  desertion  of  its  adherents  aol 
its  own  down&L  Great  was  the  fenoentatioa  of  opinioas,  fierce,  the 
strife  between  the  friends  of  the  old  system  and  its  assailatUs,  and  great 
the  officioumeas  and  anxiety  of  those  who  desired  to  pursue  a  middle 
cwirse,  to  compromise,  to  reconcile,  and,  as  they  said,  "  to  keep  the  party 
together."  The  result  ia  now  before  the  public  The  opinions  put  Eutli 
hy  Mr.  Leggett,  visiaoary  and  impracticable  as  they  were  ihea  deemed, 
have  since  been  ia  part  adopted  by  the  whole  community,  and  now  form 
a  portion  of  received  political  truths.  The  position,  that  banking  ought 
not  to  be  a  monopoly,  is  almost  universally  admitted,  and  the  general 
banking  laws  passed  in  several  of  the  States,  those  half-&ced  and  equivo- 
cating measures,  are  an  expressive  homage  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrinea 
first  proclaimed  with  so  much  boldness  by  Mi.  Leggett,  and  so  long 
Hiaintained  by  him  singly  against  the  fiercest  opposition. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  sprung  up  a  new  sulgect  of  cootroversy. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  disorders  which  took  place  at  the  popnlai 
elections  in  New  York.  The  encouragement  which  these  riotous  and 
violent  proceedings  received  from  these  who  are  sometimes  styled  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  community,  led  to  their  rep^tion  <n  other  occasions.  In 
the  year  1835  the  question  of  slavery  began  to  be  agitated  with  much 
zeal  by  the  frimds  of  aboUtioa  in  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the 
Northem  States.  A  mob  in  New  York,  instigated  by  certain  of  the 
public  jonniBls,  interrupted  and  broke  up  their. meetings,  silenced  the 
public  lecturers,  attacked  their  very  houses,  and  obliged  them  to  flee  for 
their  Uvea  The  Evening  Post  instantly  raised  its  voice  against  theas 
cruel  and  cowardly  enormities,  denounced  their  instigators,  condonned 
the  apathy  of  the  civil  magistrates,  who  neglected  to  put  them  down  by 
the  most  prompt  and  strong  measurea,  and  being  determined  to  give  thran* 
the  liberty  of  discussion  which  they  claimed,  opened  its  columns  to  their 
remonstrances  against  violence,  and  even  to  their  attacks  on  slavery. 
Still  further,  (o  carry  its  defiance  of  lawless  force,  and  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  discussion,  it  engaged  with  great  ardor  in  the  ctsitroversy  re- 
■pecting  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  which  was  controverted  in  some  of 
the  most  eloquiait  articles  that  ever  proceeded  from  Mr.  Leggett's  poo. 
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The  champions  of  disorder  were  awed  and  confounded  by  thia  boldness ; 
they  muttered  some  idle  Areats;  they  loaded  the  journal  and  its  editor 
with  obloquy ;  bttt  beyond  threats  and  obloquy  they  did  not  venture  to 
proceed. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  thai  Mr.  Leggett's  impetuous  and  tmcom- 
promising  abhorrence  of  lawless  violence,  and  of  any  attempt  to  Impose 
the  slig-htest  restraint  upon  the  widest  and  boldest  freedom  of  discussion, 
thus  led  him,  a  certain  extent,  in  a  direction  much  deprecated  for  its  indis- 
crrtion,  by  most  of  his  friends,  he  never  treated  the  subject  in  any  other 
ihananabstraclpointofTiew;  while  his  opinions  in  relation  to  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Goreraraenl,  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  have  always 
been  those  naturally  belonging  to  the  political  school  of  State-BighlA 
Democracy,  of  which  he  was  so  powerful  and  devoted  a  champion. 

In  October,  1635,  Mr.  Legg^  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  and  danger' 
otts  illness,  occasioned  by  the  intensity  of  his  labors  as  a  public  writer. 
He  recovered  at  length,  after  a  relapse  still  more  dangerous  than  the 
original  attack ;  but  it  was  not  until  s  year  had  elapsed  that  he  was  able 
b>  join  his  associate,  then  returned  from  a  rcddence  abroad,  in  contending 
for  the  entire  separation  of  banking  and  politics,  both  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  government  of  the  States.  He  cootiaaed,  however, 
but  a  short  tinte  longer  CMUiected  with  the  Evening  Post.  In  December, 
1886,  he  withdrew  &om  that  journal,  and  established  a  weekly  political 
and  liteiury  paper,  entitled  "  The  Plain  Dealer,"  io  which  he  resumed, 
with  all  his  former  boldness  and  vi^r,  the  discuiaion  of  the  greti  questions 
which  had  occupied  him  before  his  illness.  It  soon  obtained  a  large  and 
increasing  circulation ;  but  at  the  rad  of  ten  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  fiuhire  of  its  publishers,  was  discontinued.  Its  editor,  however,  had 
the  satis&ction  of  perceiving,  from  the  interest  taken  in  his  periodical, 
and  the  general  regret  which  was  expressed  when  it  ceased  to  appear, 
that  he  could  address  the  understaitdings  of  his  countrymen  with  more 
effect  than  others  could  address  their  prejudices,  and  that  it  is  a  gross 
error  to  suppose  that  the  fiill,  able,  and  independent  examination  of  mat- 
ters  relating  to  public  policy  is  not  to  Aeir  taste. 

For  more  than  a  year  past  Mr.  Leggctt  was  not  engaged  in  any  of  tho 
public  controversies  of  the  time,  his  health  being  too  precarious  and  en- 
feebled to  admit  of  much  exertion.  He  latterly  resided  at  New  Rochello, 
about  nineteen  miles  from  New  York,  a  charming  spM  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  shores  of  which,  in  sight  (^  his  dwelling,  are  beauti- 
fully indented  with  coves,  and  the  waters  gemmed  with  woody  isletsi 
•  At  the  election  of  last  November,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Leg- 
gel  came  very  near  receiving  the  Democratic  nomination  on  the  Conr 
gressional  ticket;  having  lost  it,  in  fiivor  of  the  present  mayor  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Tarian,  after  a  protract^  balloting  in  the  general  nominating  com- 
mittee, only  from  a  vague  anxiety  that  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  that  his 
uncompromising  and  "impracticable"  boldness,  in  the  advocacy  of  his 
opinions,  without  regard  to  the  temporary  expediences  of  time  and  place, 
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( whh  psnieiilaT  Teference  to  the  question  of  alarery )  might  make  his 
election  to  the  floor  of  Congress,  liable  to  misapprehenBion  by  onr  southern 
neighbors,  aad  injodiciotu  at  the  actual  delicate  crisis  of  a&irs,  notwith- 
standing the  general  acknowledgment  of  his  signal  merits  and  claims. 

An  attempt  has  also  recently  been  made  to  Kvire  "The  Plain  Dealer," 
the  discontinuance  of  which  was  regarded  as  a  serious  public  loss,  b 
was  temporarily  abandoned  solely  on'  account  of  Mr.  Leggea*s  impaired 
health,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  its  editorial 
^arge. 

Mr.  L^gett's  success  in  acquiring  a  high  reputation  and  great  power 
aret  tbe  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  has  shown  that  the  walk  of  the 
joonialist  is  not  unworthy  of  the  choice  of  minds  governed  by  an  honor- 
able ambitioa  The  man  of  clear  reason,  a  richly  furnished  mind,  elfr- 
Tated  principles^  and  an  eloquence  which  can  stir  men's  hearts  within 
them,  should  not  disdain  a  vocation  in  whieh  these  qoalltiee  can  be  ten- 
dered  so  useful,  and,  as  the  example  we  are  now  contemplating  has 
shown,  so  productive  of  fame.  The  influence  of  the  journalist  is  eren 
greater  than  that  of  the  orator,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constant  and  perpe- 
tual, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rhore  widely  difiiised — he  is  the  daily 
counsellor  of  his  reader,  and  of  thousands  of  readers.  Mr.  Legg^s 
example  has  shown  how  much  he  can  eflect  in  propagating  salutary 
tmth^  exploding  hurtful  errors,  leaisdng  selfish  and  dangerous  schemes^ 
and  hastening  necessary  reforms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  proud  and  bright  hopes  inspired  hy  his  character 
and  career — while  the  vast  success  of  that  purity  and  sternness  of  piin* 
ciple  which  ha  had  espoused  in  advance,  and  advocated  with  such  single- 
heaited  and  disinterested  energy,  was  infusing  new  strength  and  power 
into  the  great  party  of  American  Democracy,  giving  to  its  cause  a 
resistlcae  armament  of  truth  and  righteousness  which  carried  it  from  vic- 
tory to  victory  in  the  most  momentous  crisis  of  its  history,  and  animat- 
ing it  for  new  conflicts  in  the  keenest  war&re  of  principles  our  couidry 
has  ever  known ;— humored  in  a  rare  degree  with  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  party  professing  the  principles  which  that  war&re  and  that 
wiT!^  had  thus  signally  tested  and  sustained ;  in  the  midst  of  all  thift— 
perhaps  the  moot  gratifying  homage  ever  won  by  a  public  writer — was 
Laggelt  himself  suddenly  called  from  the  scats  of  all  mortal  htmors  and 
alBieets.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  New  Bochelle  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  May  last,  {mm  one  of  tbe 
•evere  at^ks.of  bilious  colic,  by  which  his  valuable  Ufa  had  been  6» 
quenlly  endangered  for  years  past  The  foUowing  article  from  tbe  ' 
same  pen  that  traced,  while  he  was  alive,  the  generous  and  discern- 
ing sketch  of  his  character,  which  we  have  just  given,  thus  announced 
the  melar>choly  event  in  the  New  York 'Evening  Post  of  May  SOtlt 
Alas,  that  before  its  publication,  it  should  have  been  (bund  d 
complete  that  sketch  by  such  a  sequel 
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"  It  ia  with  aorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  WiUiam  Leggett, 
formerly  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  this  paper.  He  expired  at 
his  residence  in  New  Rochelle  at  nine  o'clock  last  evening,  in  the  thiity- 
ninth  jreai  of  hia  age. 

"  As  a  political  writer,  Mr.  Leggett  attained,  within  a  brief  period,  a 
high  lanlc,  and  an  eztetuive  and  enviable  reputation.  He  wrote  with, 
great  fluency  and  extraordinary  vigor ;  he  saw  the  strong  points  of  a 
question  at  a  glance,  and  had  the  skill  to  place  them  before  bis  readen 
with  a  force,  clearness,  and  amplitude  of  statement  and  illustration  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  journalist  that  ever  lived.  When  i» 
became  warmed  with  bis  subject,  which  was  not  unfrequenlly  the  case, 
his  dbcUBsions  had  all  the  stirring  power  of  extemporaneous  eloquence. 

"His  fine  endowments  he  wielded  for  worthy  purposes.  He  espoused 
the  causa  of  the  largest  liberty  and  the  moat  comprehensive  equality  of 
rights  among  the  human  race,  and  warred  against  those  principles  which 
inculcate  distrust  of  the  people,  and  those  schemes  of  legislation  which 
tend  to  create  an  artificial  inequality  in  the  c<xiditi(»a  of  men-  He  was 
wholly  free — and,  in  this  respect,  his  example  ought  to  be  held  up  a 
joUTQaliats  as  a  model  to  cootemplale  and  copy — he  was  wholly  frea 
from  the  besting  sin  of  their  profession,  a  merc^iary  and  time-serving 
disposition.  He  was  a  sincere  lover  and  follower  of  truth,  and  never 
allowed  any  of  those  specious  reasons  for  inconsistency,  which  disguise 
themselves  under  the  name  of  expediency,  to  seduce  him  for  a  moment 
fron^the  support  of  the  opinions  which  he  deemed  right,  and  the  measurea 
which  he  was  oonyinced  were  just.  What  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
dictates  of  interest  he  was  still  lees  disposed  to  yield  to  the  auggeetiona  of 
fair. 

"  We  sorrow  diat  such  a  man,  so  cleai^eighted,  strong-minded,  and  mag^ 
nanimous,  has  passed  away,  and  that  his  aid  is  no  more  to  be  givoi  in  the 
conflict  which  truth  and  liberty  maintHJn  with  their  numerous  and  power- 
ful enemies." 

Few  men  of  his  yean  have  been  more  widely  and  deeply  regretted  than 
Mr.Le^itt.  In  his  case,  the  political  regard  naturally  felt  towards  the  bold 
and  eloquent  champi<m  of  favorite  popular  trutha  appeared,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to  be  quickaied  and  warmed  into  on  enthusiaan  of  personal  attacb- 
moit  and  admiratioa  Nor  will  this  be  a  subject  of  wonder  when  wa 
consider  the  striking  prominence  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  so  Img 
stood^almost  alone  as  a  public  political  writer ;  the  fearful  odds,  of  numr 
bers,  wealth,  and  power,  against  which  he  had  unshrinkingly  sustained, 
OS  it  were,  a  single-handed  stru^Ie — the  truly  popular  character  of  tha 
principles  he  advocated,  so  broad,  so  simple,  so  harmonious ; — the  generotn 
and  elevated  nature  of  the  sympathies  to  which  he  addressed  the  fervid 
vehemence  of  his  eloqumce — and  the  transparently  noble,  true,  and  manly 
spirit  in  which  he  wrote.  His  most  ardent  admirers — ^his  peculiar  ^r^, 
we  may  say — were  chiefly  found  among  the  young  «e»  of  his  native  d^; 
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fawansB  it  was  chiefly  to  the  unsophiacaled  and  nocoTTupted  mind  of  gcn- 
oona  youth,  that  hit  mind  addressed  itsell  No  man  can  attain  an  extcn- 
•re  and  deeply  rooted  popularity  in  this  country,  but  as  the  repreaeata- 
tire,  more  or  leai  truly  and  rightfully,  of  certain  leading  popular  opinioBa 
or  aauimaits.  Mr.  LeggeO'a  fearless  energy,  aa  a  public  writer,  mads 
lum  not  i»ily  the  representative  of  a  certain  set  of  opinions  in  political 
economy — he  was  not  only  the  first  that  raiaed  in  New  York  the  flag, 
round  which  we  now  behold  the  whole  country  rallying,  inscribed  with 
tiie  motto  of  hostility  to  chartered  monopoly  and  to  the  union  of  Bank 
aod  State— he  was  not  only  the  leader  and  maater-spirit  of  that  gaUant 
emaade  of  reform  against  the  dangerous  abuses  of  a  too  old  and  too 
absolute  party  aaceitdeaicy,  to  which  was  at  first  attached  in  derision  tha 
name,  now  recognized  aa  a  badge  of  honor  in  all  parts  of  the  Unloo^ 
cf  Loeefoeoism ;— but  he  came  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  boldness  of  speech,  of  that  noble  impatienca 
of  the  palsying  conventionalism  with  which  the  time-serving  expedieitcy 
of  the  hour  loves  to  gird  and  guard  itself  against  the  dangerous  contact 
of  first  principles,  and  of  that  generous  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  scon 
of  the  corruption  atul  cant  too  widely  prevalent  in  the  purest  of  politica) 
parties — whkh  all  feh  and  recognised  aa  being,  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
tnu  American  Democrat,  and  as  being  a  something  Icmg-needed  and 
Igng^raved  for.  He  was  not  only  Leggett  the  Locofoco,  but  Leggett 
the  Plain  Dealer.  And  even  though  he  might  sometimes  be  impelled, 
by  the  noble  enthusiasm  which  was  necessary  to  make  him  what  he  was, 
to  injudicious  extremes,  and  even  to  a  harsh  and  seemingly  bitter  eapei- 
ity,  calculated  almost  to  bring  plain  dealing  itself  into  disrepute,  from  too 
roughly  shocking  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  men — yet,  throughout, 
all  fek  that  it  was  a  failing  that  leaned  to  virtue's  side ;  and  that  such 
occasional  abiue  was  but  en  insignificant  drawback  from  the  inestimabU 
ben^ts  of  the  much,  and  long  needed  lue  of  the  pen,  which  he  wielded 
so  rigoroosly,  so  searchingly  and  so  unsparingly. 

Id  private  life,  Mr.  Leggett  was  warmly  beloved  by  his  friends.  He 
was  hcmorabie,  frank,  fearless  and  true;  of  a  strong  natural  flow  of  animal 
qarits,  and  of  great  simplicity  and  directness  in  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation. He  has  lefl  no  other  &mily  than  his  widow,  having  never  had 
any  children.  We  understand  that  a  collecticm  of  the  principal  of  his 
published  writings,  together  with  several  posthumous  MSS.,  is  shortly  to 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  LeggeL  It  can  scarcely  &il  to  command  a 
very  extensivB  sale.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Young  Men's  C(»n- 
miitee  of  Tammany  Hall  are  about  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
A  resolution  which  does  them  much  honor. 

Bat  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Mr.  Leggett  received  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  his  personal  and  pubLc  character,  alike  honorable  to  the  recipient 
nid  the  giver.  We  refer  to  bis  appointmoU  as  Diplomatic  Agent  to  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala.  And  we  .may,  in  conclusion,  cite  aa  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  of  such  a  character,  to  extort  a  reluctant  admi- 
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ntion  and  sympathy,  «ren  from  the  fiercest  of  oi^xmenls,  the  bet,  that 
Tiralent  and  embittered  aa  had  been  his  ancient  feads  as  a  puUie  journalist, 
with  almost  all  the  Opposition  jonnialB  of  the  time,  the  Bmiotmcement  of 
his  appointment  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  and  approval,  by 
foe  as  well  as  Griend;  and  all  united  with  apparent  cordiality  in  the  hope, 
•0  gladly  cherished  by  the  latter,  that  a  more  genial  climate  would  repair 
the  ravages  that  all  regretted  in  his  shattered  cooatitotion,  and  restore  him 
in  renovated  vigor  of  mind  and  body  to  the  honorable  career  of  pubHs 
life,  which  now  at  last  seemed  to  stretch  so  promisingly  before  him. 
This  nnconacious  tribute  of  respect  was  still  more  apparent  when  his 
decease  became  known.  Rarely  has  the  death  of  a  citizen,-  never  placed 
piominently  before  the  community  by  the  adventitioiu  influence  of  pub- 
lic or  official  station,  called  forth  more  general  and  generous  tributes  of 
sorrow,  admir^ion,  or  regret,  even  &om  that  portion  of  the  preee  dia- 
tin^uiahed  for  the  most  bitter  condemnation  of  bis  principles  idien  living* 


ODE  TO  THE  BUN. 

A  FHAaKBNT  BY  A  nsCBASBD  CLKROYMAH. 

Sua  t  mighty  orb  of  thought-surpassing  glory 

And  wonder  of  all  wonders  1  though  the  sweep 
Of  rolling  centuries  hath  made  thee  hoary, 

Btill  in  thy  aged  mightiness,  the  deep 

Where  million  satellites  their  vigils  Iceep, — 
That  awliil  deep,  no  height,  no  bottom  Imowing, 

Too  vast  for  any  thing  but  Godhead's  step, 
Lit  up  with  thousand  lamps  intensely  glowing, — 
Hath  all  that  light  and  majesty  from  thy  bestowing. 

Though  but  a  speck,  a  worm,  beneath  that  arch 

Of  em[»re  worlds  that  coronate  the  aky. 
Yet  with  a  soul  as  daring;  as  theii  march, 

It  is  my  aim,  on  soaring  wing  to  fly, 

Up,  up,  o'er  things  terrestrial,  and  to  try 
Both  what  thou  art,  and  what  thy  cavema  hold ; 

To  stand  beneath  thy  burning  canopy, 
And  through  thy  atmoaphere  of  living  gold 
Thy  monarchy  of  dread  magnificence  behold.  " 

Oh  I  could  I  soar  up  to  thy  burning  disc, 

And  bathe  my  spirit  in  that  sea  or  fire. 
Aimed  in  immoTtal  intellect  Pd  risk 

Each  earth^und  feeling  in  the  proud  desire, 
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Widtin  thy  tndiant  light  to  steep  my  lyre; 
To  Me  thy  daxzUng  wheels  cueef  al(»g, 

And  to  their  awfitl  muBic  tune  its  wire ; 
For  fiist  thy  beanu-rdrtrnk  in  while  gazing  long- 
Galled  from  this  marble  heart  its  Menmoa  roice  of  soag- 

Hy  flight  may  be  preposterouB  and  vain —  ; 

The  &le  of  Icarua  may  be  my  doom ;  ! 

And  ^er  I  rise  above  this  low  terrene, 

Languid  and  shrivelled  be  my  daring  plume, 

And  earth  may  laugh  that  I  should  so  pieaume ; 
My  Boul  perceives  all  this,  but  now  thy  b^m 

Doth  all  her  panting  energies  illume, 
And  this  provokes  her  to  th'  illustrious  theme, 
Et'd  now  she  fprings  away ; — thou  Sun  art  all  her  "'m  I 

Unhand  me,  Earth  I  lay  not  thy  gelid  finger 

Upcm  a  sonl  that  boms  for  regions  higher,  | 

"Tia  Death  within  thy  frigid  bounds  to  linger  | 

While  Aill  before  me  is  that  orb  of  fire, 

Luenaely  glowing  on  Creation's  spire : — 
Ob  joy  1  thy  feOns  bow  are  snapped  asunder, 

And  the  full  muaic  of  the  heavenly  choir, 
Sweet  as  a  cheruVs  voice  and  loud  as  thunder. 
Wakes  every  dennant  power  to  range  thoae  plains  of  wonder. 

What  art  thou,  &ud1  Oh  I  that  a  voice  were  thine. 

To  answer  my  high  cravings ;  if  thai  sound 
Be  Jire,  oh  I  let  its  glow  divine 

This  mommt  thrill  me  with  electric  bound  ? 

Oh  apeak  I  Not  will  that  voice  sublime  astound 
The  soul  expended  by  a  world's  divorce, —  I 

The  soul,  contemning  meaner  glories  round, 
That  pants,  that  swells,  to  urge  its  dizzy  course 
Thnmgh  yonder  blazing  streets,  to  beauty's  native  source. 

Thou  art  the  grandeur  of  Ihe  universe, 

Ctf  all  things  visible,  the  brightest,  beet, 
And  throned  m^estically  dost  rehearse 

Peaas  of  light  to  Him,  whose  finger  prest 

That  biiliiantnesB,  most  matchless  on  thy  vm. ; 
And  oh  I  thy  song  is  exquisitely  sweet. 

Nor  sweeter  tiian  sublime — for  all  the  breast 
Of  Nalore  doth  delicious  transport  beat, 
And  sAema  in  Weliaws  to  spring  its  lord,  its  li&  to  o 
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Wrapt  in  the  magic  of  thia  k)ly  spell, 

In  Lucy's  glow  my  aoul  inspired  hean, 
Great  golden  haip  of  Heaven  I  those  ntimben  swell, 

Whose  awful  hanooay  attones  the  spheres, 

As  each  along  its  burning  path  careers; 
I  hear  the  tremblings  of  that  song  snblime 

Pealed  forth  melodious  through  uncounted  years, 
While  echo,  lightning-winged,  conveys  the  chime, 
To  ring  its  swe3tness  forth  ia  many  a  starry  clime. 

Thou  art  abora  my  most  adventurous  thought, 

A  hierogljrphic  of  th*  Almighty  dod ! 
Thy  suibce  lilce  a  burning  mirror  wrought, 

Sends  the  bright  image  of  hia  face  abroad, 

Through  gorgeous  plains  by  &ncy'a  step  tintrod 
Thou  shin'st  an  emblem  of  hia  nameless  might, 

Who  teachest  worlds  to  tremble  at  his  nod ; 
Iisam  what  HE  is,  who  with  thy  colors  bright 
Wrote  his  own  glorious  name— and  that  19  Ligit. 

Now  I  have  gained  thy  summit,  and  mine  eye 

Cfirlooks  a  vast  emp)freal  wilderness, — ■ 
Isles  filled  with  immortality  float  by, 

And  glittering  millions  in  the  distance  press ; 

'Tis  all  one  boundless  range  of  loveliness ; 
Yonder  thy  planetary  miaions  roll, 

And  in  the  sparkling  mass,  I  well  can  guea, 
Are  countless  orbs  thti  know  not  thy  control, 
Of  tnbutary  worlds  themselves,  the  living  soul. 

Here  the  rapt  muse  of  Jess's  sainted  son 

Might  clap  in  ecstacy  her  cherub  wing ; 
And  there,  high  seated  on  his  pearly  throne, 

Amid  the  throngs  around  the  awful  King, 

The  sweetest  of  the  sweet  is  heard  to  sing  ;— 
His  eye  this  wond'rous  theatre  surveys, 

And  through  the  chrystal  halls  his  lyre  doth  ring, 
Peals  of  devotion  to  Jehovah's  praise, 
Who  in  the  void  immense  hath  kindled  such  a  blaze. 

Tfewlon  magician  of  this  dizzy  spot  1 

From  this  high  stand  I  hail  thy  giant  sool ; 
Which  here  ensphered  didst  6x  her  vent'rous  fijo*. 

Then  sprang  away,  away,  to  grasp  the  whole        CooqIc 
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Domain  of  congregated  orba  that  roll 
In  majesty  magoificent  along: 

To  stretch  her  greedy  arma  from  pole  to  pole, 
To  make  them  meet  aiound  the  countless  throng 
Of  comets,  sans  and  moons,  that  to  these  fields  belong. 

Oh,  come  up  here.  Immortal,  &om  that  den 

Where  now  thy  heaTen-bom  spirit  is  confined ; — 
Here  is  a  stanl  above  the  strifes  of  men; 

Here^  where  no  &ost  can  chill,  no  fetters  bind, 

In  onccmtrolled  enfranchisement  of  mind, 
Can  we  unite  our  burning  hearts  in  one ; 

Forget  the  treachery  of  human  kind, 
Aiti  bom  this  radiant,  beauteous,  godlike  Sun, 
Start  off  through  boundless  space  our  happy  course  to  nm. 

Great  brilliant  sparkling  in  Creation's  breast  I 

Thou  art  the  admiiation  of  all  eyes — 
From  (hee  the  richest  thoughts  in  words  ezpreat 

Derive  their  eOTeieign  magic  to  euTpiise: 

All  the  great  Qenii  of  the  earth  arise, 
To  drink  in  inspiration  from  thy  ray; 

Thy  fotmt  the  pure  Castalian  dew  supplies ; 
'Tig  thy  soft  breath  inspires  the  rapturous  lay, 
Fills  Tully's  breath  with  fiie,  and  gives  his  words  theii  nmy. 

Thou  splendid  Sultan  of  prodigious  power  I 

I  ken  thy  glory  &om  thy  princely  train  ; 
Obsequious  at  thy  beck,  like  slaves  to  cower, 

Worlds  bounding  with  high  majesty  are  seen ;    , 

Sublime  o'er  all,  thy  royal  head  doth  tower, 
Thy  empire  is  o'er  empires; — thrones  are  piled 

Upon  thy  footstool — ^where  sceptred  kings  devour 
Each  other,  and  battling  ranks  are  filed 
To  lick  the  dust,  that  tracks  thy  meanest  servile  child. 


No  more  in  temples,  lucb  as  ruinous  now 

In  Balbec  or  in  proud  Palmyra  rise, 
Immortal  spirits  worship  thee,  and  bow 

Before  thee  as  their  Ood ;  no  more  the  cries 

Of  human  victims,  pierced  in  sacrifice 
As  homage  to  thy  power,  for  vengeance  call ; 

Satanic  rites  no  more  insult  the  skies  :— 
Apollo,  Hercules,  Osiris,  Baai,  i, ,, .,     Goojjlc 

Gbve  seen  before  the  cross  their  blood-stained  altars  bIL 
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Years  &r  r^note  saw  our  fore&then  raue 

And  dedicate  unchiseled  piles  to  thee : 
The  ancient  hills  hare  echoed  to  thy  piaise 

'Mid  lites  involved  in  awful  mysteiy, 

And  there  the  travellei  trembles  as  his  eye 
Marks  the  huge  Cromlech  once  with  goie  besmeated; 

Aad  &ncy  to  his  shudd'ring  liew  brings  aigh 
The  hoary  Druid  with  his  knife  upreaied, — 
A  rooment,  and  the  vicdni  bleeds,,  his  dying  groaBS  an  heard. 

But  so  no  more ;  the  lands  that  once  were  cursed 

By  superstition's  leign  of  moral  gloom,. 
Have  seen  at  length  their  fitful  state  leveraed : 

Qlad  tidinga  to  thoil  cheerless  shores  have  come, 

And  beams  of  Lght  and  truth  their  minds  illumBj 
The  Stin  of  Righteousness  appeals ;  the  soul 

A  mien  of  deathless  dignity  assumes, 
And  millions  hail  his  beam,  and  onwatd  roll 
The  glorious  sound,  "  he  comes,"  from  Gambia  to  the  poU. 


Now  I  have  gazed  upon  thee,  Sun,  until  my  brain 
la  dizzy  with  the  overwheloiing  theme, 

Aad  I  can  dwell  no  longer  on  a  straio, 

Where  languid  is  conception's  richest  drean^— 
Where  nameless  images  in  torrents  stream. 

I  was  but  sportiug  with  thee,  Fount  of  Ught  I 
Father  of  Motion  I  Source  of  Beauty's  beaml 

Thy  name  is  excellent,  commanding,  bright. 

And  I  can  see  no  more,  cimfounded  is  my  sighL 

Great  self-existent,  world-cootrolling  Qod  1 

To  whom  the  dazzling  Sun  is  but  a  blot ; 
Long  as  his  lamp  shall  fling  a  ray  abroad 

Thy  endless  glories  shall  not  be  forgot ; 

Oh  I  when  his  majesty  hath  sunk  to  nought, 
Great  Siut  of  Saiu  !  ten  thousand  lyres  shall  tell 

Thy  praise  in  anthems  of  sublimest  thought 
Dawn,  Mom  of  Bliss  I  sink  Sonl  I  bum,  I  swell, 
To  grasp  the  highest  good,  and  Light  Ineffid>le. 
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THE   CRUISE  OF  THE   ENTERPRIZE. 

A.  PAY  WITH  LA  FITTX. 

We  were  rumuog  down  in  the  latitude  of  Oalveston  bay;  as  it  was 
laid  down  od  oar  charts — lo  which  place  our  brig  had  been  ordered  by 
Commodore  Patteraoa  This  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1819,  and 
our  particular  errand  was  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
caiiying  into  (^ect  certain  engagements  entered  into  by  the  redoubtable 
Captain  La  Fitte  with  the  United  States.  This  noted  leader,  whose  cha- 
racter and  exploits  have  fiunished  matter  lor  so  much  romance,  had,  after 
evacuating  Baralaria,  established  a  sort  of  rendezvous  at  GaivestoD ;_ 
where  he  had,  it  was  reported,  a  fort  and  flotilla,  and,  as  his  neighbor- 
hood was  not  accounted  a  .very  desirable  location  for  any  god-fearing, 
mtmey-saving  pe«ple,  certain  arrangements,  a  detail  of  which  is  unim- 
portant here,  had  resulted  in  a  promise  on  La  Fitte'a  part  to  betake  him- 
self to  some  other  haimt 

Fancy  us  then,  one£ne  morning,  all  on  deck,  enjoying  the  glorious 
breeze  before  which  our  light  little  vessel  bowled  along,  every  inch  of 
canvass  drawing  like  a  double  team  of  elephants.  The  hands  have  been 
piped  to  breakW — a  few  youngsters  are  idling  on  deck,  and  our  skipper 
Capt  Lany  Kearny,  hailing  the  lubber  who  has  been  sent  aloft  to  clear  the 
pennant,  with  an  afiecdonaie  request  that  he  would  quicken  his  motions. 

'Tis  a  pretty  piclure  i^nt  ill  and  he  who  "  has  sailed  upon  the  dark 
blue  sea,"  as  Byron  has  it,  may  sail  many  a  league  without  seeing  a  gal- 
lanier  aght,  than  the  little  Enterprise  with  all  her  kites  out. 

And  now  step  below  and  take  a  peep  into  the  officer^  berth.  That 
good  natured  looking  stout  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in  a  very  dingy 
looking  volume  with  half  a  back  is  our  doctor.  One  of  the  lieutenants  is 
a[^»rently  with  the  ajd  of  a  guitar  and  music  book,  elevated  against  two 
forks  stuck  into  the  table,  persuading  himself  that  he  is  executing  an 
accompainmcnt  to  "  O  pescator,"  which  at  the  same  time  he  whistles  with 
great  gravity  and  perseverance.  Two  others  are  playing  chess,  while 
one  of  them  is  trying  to  aid  his  povrers  of  combination  with  a  sort  of  soHo 
Toet  lecitBtire,  of  which  we  can  catch  something  like  this : 


Ho«  ve  did  earn  our  pay, 
Who  aart'  the  devil  a  hit. 
"  Stop  that,  Toby,  you  put  me  out,"  eaid  the  musician  with  the  guitar. 
"  Pot  you  out ! — well  I  like  that     Why  I  you  dont  mean  to  insinuate 
that  yon  are  really  getting  a  tune  out  of  that  unfortunate  banjo.     Poor 
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thiag,  its  compkimta  would  soften  tlie  heart  of  Is.  Fitte  himself  Talk- 
ing of  him — I'm  curious  to  see  that  fellow." 

"I've  seen  him,'!  said  the  Doctor,  turning  his  eye  frcnn  his  novel 

"  Well  come  let's  hear  about  him:    Where  did  you  see  him? 

"  It  was  just  before  he  quitted  Barataiia :"  the  Doctor  answered ;  "  he 
behaved  nobly  th^re  by  the  way." 

"  What  was  the  truth  of  that  story,  Doctor,  about  Pockeuham's  offer- 
ing to  enlist  him?"  the  gentleman  of  the  banjo,  enquired,  pausing  ibi  a 
moment,  from  "  O  pescator." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  as  I  heard  it,  Mea,  fixou  one  of  our  officers." 

"  The  British  were  moving  up  the  river  toward  New  Orleans,  and  one 
night,  a  small  boat  rowed  into  the  koding  in  Barataria  bay ;  you  know 
where  La  Fine  had  his  fort  He  had  one  or  two  schooners  anchored  there, 
and  the  watch  on  deck  hailed  the  boat.  Somebody  in  the  stem  sheets 
asked  for  Captain  La  Fitte.  Well,  they  sent  a  snail  boat  from  the 
schooner,  to  announce  the  new  arrival,  and  one  of  the  schooner's  ma>, 
with  the  leader  of  the  other  party  of  whom,  in  the  shadow  of  the  bushes 
and  mangroves,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  boot  cloak  and  tarpaulin — set 
off  for  the  Captain's  quarters,  leaving  the  real  to  watch  one  aiiother  on 
the  beach. 

"  A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a  low  building.  It  was  too  dark  to 
i^inguidi  whether  it  was  a  fort  or  house,  and  after  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  ihe  exchange  of  a  countersign,  they  were  shown  into  I^  Fine's 
homely  apartment.  Ilie  stranger  intimated  to  La  Fine  that  he  had  im- 
portant matters  for  his  private  ear,  and  upAn  the  conductor  withdrawing 
from  the  room — threw  c^  his  cloak,  and  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
British  naval  ofitcer.  He  was  authorized  by  General  Packenham  to 
offer  to  Id  Fitte  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  rank  in  the  British  service, 
fiir  the  aid  of  his  force  in  the  Utack  on  New  Orleans ;  a  tempting  offer 
they  supposed  to  a  man  branded  as  a  Pir^e." 

"  Well,  Doctor,  what  did  te.  Fitte  do  ?  " 

"  Why  I  was  going  to  say.  He  told  the  officer  that  he  must  have 
a  linle  time  to  consider,  and  also  to  sound  his  (bUowers,  and  thai 
ior  mutual  security,  the  officer  must  meanwhile  lie  snug,  and  so  he  order- 
ed supper  and  grog,  and  beds ;  and  before  the  officer  had  half  finished  his 
first  nap,  a  messenger  to  G^eAl  Jackson  was  going  for  life  and  death, 
through  swampe  and  bayous — ^with  a  fiill  account  of  all  that  La  Fitte  had 
been  able  to  get  out  of  the  Englishman,  of  Packenham's  force  and  plan 
of  attack." 

At  this  moment,  from  the  mast  head,  the  always  welcome  "  Land  O  " 
SUtted  us  all  upon  deck,  and  shortly  a  blue  undulating  line  vras  seen  on 
the  horizon  gradually  assuming  form  and  distincmess.  The  breeze  blew 
merrily,  and  the  water  changed  to  the  delicate  tint  of  aqus  marine. 
Mother  Carey's  chickens  fluttered  in  our  wake,  and  a  single  white 
"  long  tail,"  swept  round  our  vessel  as  if  to  welcome  our  arrival. 

Shortening  ssi^  and  putting  a  man  in  the  chains  with  the  lead,  we  nn 
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OQ  DUil  B&emoon,  and  at  about  rix  belb  entered  th«  mouth  of  a  largft 
buy,  between  two  long  Bandy  points  which  ran  out  at  the  distance  of  abont 
•  mile  on  each  side,  and  which  were  covered  at  the  time  with  hundreds 
of  water  fowl  of  orery  size  and  species. 

As  we  had  been  told  that  the  bucaniers  were  in  some  force  at  Galvee- 
too,  the  wild  and  solitary  appearance  of  the  coast  struck  lU  with  sut- 
jnae.  Wild  doi^  and  geese  looe  in  clouds  as  we  approached.  Alliga- 
tat  were  basking  in  the  nm  and  creeping  among  the  mangroTes.  On 
every  aide  appeared  a  wild  desert  strand,  without  any  appearance  of  hu- 


The  EUD  was  still  more  than  on  hour  high  when  the  order  was  given 
IS  let  go  the  anchor.  The  sails  were  furled  end  the  brig  swung  round 
tai  ronained  stationary.  As  soon  aa  the  necessary  arrangements  had 
been  made  on  deck,  the  Captain  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned,  and  enter- 
itg  her,  we  went  ashue  to  reconnoiter.  landing  upon  a  white  sand 
beach,  we  looked  in  vain  far  any  ngn  of  habitaticm.  The  prospect  as  iar 
ai  we  could  see  was  desolate  in  the  extreme ;  a  succession  of  low  sand- 
billi,  and  a  scanty  growth  of  coarse  gran,  and  here  and  there  thickets  of 
beech  plum-trees  bounded  our  riew— no  trace  of  man  was  obeeirable 
•ny  where,  and  a  clumsy  lookingbird.appaienlly  of  thebnzzardspeciea, 
lianlty  gave  himsdf  the  trouble  to  fly  lazily  a  dozen  yards  at  our  ap- 
^oaeh  . 

"There  is  a  mistake  somewhere,"  said  the  skipper.  "This  it^nt 
GalTGdon." 

"  It  ought  to  be  here,  according  to  the  cbatf,"  answered  the  Luff 

"  We  are  to  the  southward  of  it,"  the  captain  continued.  "  This  must 
be  the  bay,  they  call  here  Metagorda.  Call  the  men  if  you  please  Mr. 
Bf  Kenny,  we'll  get  on  board." 

Just  then  our  coxswain  came  running  from  behind  a  range  of  bushes, 
which  were  scattered  among  the  hillocks,  and  said,  touching  his  thrum 
ap: 

"  If  yon  please  sir,  we've  found  tracks  here  in  the  hollow." 

Following  him,  we  came  presently  to  a  little  nook,  sheltered  on  all 
ades  by  heaps  of  drift  sand,  where  some  one  had  built  ■  sort  of  shelter, 
ooDsistiag  of  the  remains  of  two  hatches  s^  up  on  end,  as  children  build 
cud-houses,  under  which  one  or  two  could  have  crawled  to  sleep ;  beside 
Ous  were  the  blackened  remains  of  a  large  fire,  and  by  it  a  deer's  boot, 
•nd  other  evidences  of  company  having  been  before  us.  Our  predeces- 
sors, whoever  they  might  have  been,  had  lefi  no  other  card :  neither  ini- 
tials carved  into  the  trees,  nor  inscription  on  the  shore,  and  so  after 
guesing  ourselves  into  a  perplexity  as  to  the  probabiliCy  of  their  having 
been  Pirates,  Indians,  or  Christian  men,  we  returned  on  board  none  the 
•riser;  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  demonstration,  that  the  brig's  chart  was 
sT!  wrong  in  its  whereabout  of  Galveston  bay.  At  dayUght  we  weighed, 
ind  stood  out  into  the  offing  until  seven  bells,  and  then,  hauling  our 
wind,  stood  along  the  coast  to  the  northward     Towards  meridian,  «ur 
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light  breeze  had  "  dwindled  to  a  calm,"  and  we  lay  roeldng  some  tedi- 
ous hours  uodei  a  most  intolen^ie  sun,  whose  rays  made  mort  of  us 
wish  ounelvea  either  "  where  tiuth  is;  in  a  well,"  or  playfellows  with 
the  dolphins  and  baracoutas,  whom  we  could  see  "disponing  adown  the 
blue  deep."  1  earicd  Old  Bnmswick,  the  cook  or  doctor,  the  feeling  of 
enjoyment  with  which  he  waibled  over  his  coppeis,  a  melody  nnknown, 
I  dare  say  at  La  Scak,  ever  and  auon  tuming  his  sable  nob,  as  if  to  conn 
the  full  warmth  sufficient  to  have  fixed  the  brains  of  any  other  than  a  full 
blooded  Gold  coatt. 

Some  people  diere  are  (regarded,  to  be  sure,  by  the  world  at  large,  as 
sour  misanthropes;  btkutd  Ute  age,)  who  doubt  something  the  goal  of 
what  we  are  wont  to  call  "the  mareh.of  ImprovemenL"  These  labor- 
saving  machines  (say  they)  end  in  nuiking  a  mere  machine  of  man  him. 
self  Your  railroads,  by  which  the  viator  isshot  from  poet  to  pillar,  with 
no  more  exercise  of  volition  than  a  bullet  would  require ; — your  steam- 
ships, annihilatiog  ^tace  and  distance,  laughing  at  wind  and  tide,  are  det- 
rimental to  tl^e  moral  strength  of  human  virtue.  They  have  rendered 
the  philosophy  and  patience,  which  travellers  <Hice  packed  up  with  their 
other  preparations  lor  the  contingencies  of  a  lea  voyage,  as  useless  as  a 
battering  ram  or  an  investigating  committee.  In  short  the  result  of 
these  itmovations,  say  our  modern  Cato's,  is  to  be  a  general  decline  in 
the  cardinal  virtues ;  neither  fiiiib,  constancy,  noi  long  sufiering  will  be 
needed  any  more. 

There  may  be  truth,  as  well  as  poetry  in  this.  What  can  a  travel- . 
lor,  counting  milestones  by  minutes,  or  trying  to  catch  the  outline  of 
Anthony's  nose  as  he  pub  past  it,  like  an  enchanted  blackaniUi  shop ; 
imagine  of  the  slow  torments  of  a  week's  calm  in  the  hoise  latitudes;  the 
stupid  prospect  of  what  has  already  been  described  as  "a  motionless  bork, 
in  a  sea  of  wax." 

This  time,  however,  we  wetenot  severely  tried.  We  had  assembled 
at  dinner,  and  the  Doctor  was  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  a  smoking  plate 
of  that  scarce  luxury  pea  soap,  when  a  sodden  lurch  deposited  a  respecta- 
ble portion  of  scaldings  in  his  breeches'  pockets;  while  he  was  swearing 
and  we  laughing,  the  officer  on  deck  popped  his  head  into  the  cabin  to 
report  that  wc  should  presently  have  it  strong  from  seaward.  The  Cap- 
tain looked  to  windward — the  royab  were  handed — and,  by  the  time  wo 
were  on  deck  t^ain,  the  brig  was  careering  to  a  smacking  breeze ;  hands 
aloft  taking  a  single  reef  In  the  topsails,  and  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  the 
hmd. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  white  line  of  surf  was  discernible  from 
the  mast  head.  At  dusk  we  could  see  the  low  lands  of  Qalveslon,  and, 
shortening  sail,  we  ran  on  until  nine  o'clock,  with  the  lead  going,  and  at 
ten,  were  anchored  on  the  outside  of  the  bar. 

The  alternation  of  hardship  and  leisure,  danger  and  enjoyment,  add  a 
charm  to  the  sailor's  life.  To  you  who  waste  a  plethoric  existence  in  cities, 
and  know  not  what  excitement  can  be  found  in  mere  existence,  nor  how 
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the  dangere  of  yesterday,  and  the  uncertainty  of  to-morrow,  can  spice  the 
cup  for  present  enjoyment,  it  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life  to 
hare  made  one  of  our  mess.  With  one  exception  (a  New  Yorker)  our 
officers  were  ail  Southerners.  Two  played  upon  the  guitar;  several 
were  coantcd  on  for  a  song  at  any  notice,  andall  were  ever  ready,  whether 
for  ft  Spanish  wahz  or  a  Jim  Crow  reel ;  so  that  the  ward-room  of  the 
Enterprise  when  time  and  place  permitted — though  limited  in  its  dimen- 
lions  was  the  scene  of  "  a  deal  of  fun,"  and  I  still  remember  with  pleasure 
amidst  all  the  hubble  bnbbles  which  I  have  blown  around  me  since,  the 
liieiy  don't-care^-BDUS-for-eny-body  hours,  that  I  passed  in  that  merry 
little  world.  "  Come,  Portem,  give  us — '  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses'  " 
And  Portem  sang  with  taste.  Then,  Ballston  screwing  up  a  dikpidaled 
instrument,  as  near  concert  pitch  as  the  delicate  constitution  of  its  strings 
voutd  bear,  gave  us  a  Port  Mahon  waltz,  and  Bacheville  and  Hand 
enayed  "a  rotmd"  in  defiance  of  apace  and  spittoons.  "Steward." 
"S  Sar."  "  Go  -mix  me  a  lemonade."  This  rather  unwonted  order  of  the 
Doctor's  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  "  Hallo.  Why  Doctor  are  you  sea- 
lick?"  "Ah,  never  mind  boys,  you'll  wish  some  day,  may  be,  that  you'd 
taken  more  o'  the  wather  and  less  of  the  crathur."  As  the  little  man  had 
Dot  earned  with  ua  any  particubr  character  for  abstemiousness,  I  contin- 
ued to  watch  his  motions  imtil  the  steward  appeared  with  the  lemonade. 
He  sipped  once  or  twice.    "Boo— ooh — What's  this  in  the  waterl" 

"Nothin,  sir,"  "B'dam;  but  there  is  tho*  Bah.  Here  you,  sir — it'ad - 

bad.  There's  something  in  the  water;  throw  it  overboard  Stay,  I 
wont  waste  the  lemcm.  There,  fill  it  up  with  brandy — see  if  it  will  kill 
the  taste." 

Early  in  the  morning  tlw  captain's  pg  was  ordered;  and  taking  a 
reefer  and  four  oars,  we  pulled  into  the  bay.  At  the  mbuice,  a  Img  saDd- 
q>it,  some  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  a  pistol-shot  across,  extended 
from  the  edge  of  the  bar  up  the  channel,  and  as  we  neared  it  on  one  side, 
we  were  aame  of  a  barge  full  of  men  rowing  towards  us  on  the  other. 
"Steady,  men,"  said  our  skipper,  and  added,  in  an  under  tcme,  "that 
mtat  be  ooe  of  La  FiDe'&"  'Fhey  evideatly  were  reconnoitering,  who- 
ever they  might  be ;  and  when  opposita  as,  put  np  their  hehn  and  rowed 
in  with  OS,  divided  from  ns  as  before  by  the  sandspit.  In  this  way  both 
boats  proceeded  in  silence ;  our  moi,  as  I  could  obverre,  scanning  the 
Krangers  vr^  the  same  sospicion  with  which  two  strange  mastifib  will 
approach  each  other.  The  other  boat,  we  could  observe,  was  well 
aimed,  and  for  that  nuiter,  so  were  we,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of 
large  odds  in  pomt  of  numbers,  and,  as  Le  Bal&fre  with  leasdn  observes 
in  Qnaitin  Darward,  "  Few  men  care  to  figfat  more  than  three  at  once." 

As,  however,  no  hostile  manifestation  was  apparent,  our  helm  was 
Biified,  by  the  captain's  directfons,  so  as  to  bring  us  within  hailing  dis- 
tance as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  point  which  separated  va.  To  his 
hail,  "Is  Comnodore  La  Fitte  in  the  harbour?"  a  tall,  goodlookm^^.j^ 
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penonage  in  a  palmetto  hat,  aod  biuhy  whiskeis  siid  miutacbea,  who 
appeared  to  conunand  the  bar^,  aosweied  in  good  EngliA,  "  CapUum 
Ia  Fitte  (with  a  marked  emphana  on  tfas  'captain' )  is." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"  You'll  find  him  on  board  that  brig  yonder ;  "  and,  as  if  satisfied  with 
having  aaceitained  our  errand,  we  heard  him  give  an  order  to  his  men, 
who  laid  out  with  K  will  that  aooa  left  us  for  ia  their  walce. 

The  biig  that  the  officer  mentioaed  lay  at  anchor  right  ahead  of  m. 
She  was  a  Teasel  of  about  two  hundred  Xata  and  sixteen  gons,  a  pretty 
model  and  apparoitly  ready  for  sea,  although,  as  near  as  I  could  judge, 
she  was  too  much  by  the  head  to  be  in  proper  train.  Not  for  from  her 
lay  a  long,  black,  cli^qMr-built  schooner,  with  bw  black  hull  and  lofty 
fishing  rods  of  masts,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  pirate. 

We  pulled  first  to  the  brig — she  waa  full  of  men ;  all  sotU  of  &ce«^ 
white,  yellow,  black  and  dingy,  in  thrum  c^m,  sombreros,  Mexican  hati^ 
with  every  variety  of  expression,  leoonnoitered  as  from  the  bulwariw 
and  ports,  and  seemed  to  look  with  but  little  love  at  the  cocked  hat  and 
epaulettes  of  the  regular  man-of-war. 

"  Is  Caplaia  La  Fitte  on  board  1 " 

"  No,  Signor,"  a  hardy-looking,  grey-headed  old  fellow  answered} 
taking  his  cig^na  from  his  mouth  and  proceeding  to  light  a  fresh  onet 
He  gave  us  some  direction  in  Spanish  which  I  did  not  understand ;  the 
amount  of  which  was,  however,  that  "  II  Capitano  "  might  be  fomtd  ob 
hoard  the  schooner;  and  to  the  schooner  we  rowed  accordingly.  Tq 
our  enquiry  Captain  Li  Fitte  answered  himsell^  with  an  invitation  to 
ceme  on  board. 

Hy  description  of  this  renowned  chieftain,  to  corTeq>oDd  with  the 
original,  wilt  shock  the  preconceived  notions  of  many  who  have  hitherto 
pictured  him  as  the  hero  of  a  novel  or  a  m^lo  drama.  Instead  of  a  half 
loitimental,  half  savage  sort  of  impersonatioa  of  Charles  Da  Moor — with 
an  eye  at  once  fierce  and  tender — a  manner  daring,  yet  to  fiueinating — a 
form  of  matchless  symmetry  set  off  by  a  whole  haberdasher's  aMorOneat 
of  silk  sashes,  party-colered  ribb(«ia,  gold  lace  and  worked  buskins — I 
am  compelled  by  truth  to  introduce  him  as  a  stout,  rather  gentlemanly 
personage,  some  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  dressed  very  simply  in  • 
foraging  cap  and  blue  frock  of  a  most  villainous  fit ;  his  complexion,  like 
most  Creoles,  olive ;  his  countenance  fiill,  mild,  and  rather  impressive,  bat 
for  a  small  black  eye,  which  now  and  then,  as  he  grew  animated  in  cmt- 
versation,  woald  &aA  it>  a  way  which  impressed  me  with  a  noticm  that 
"II  Oipitano"  might  be  when  ronsed,  a  very  "ugly  customer." 

His  demeanor  toward  us  waa  exceedingly  courteous ;  and,  upon  learn- 
mg  Captain  Kearny's  mission,  he  invited  us  below,  and  tendered,  to  use 
an  aldermanlike  phraze,  "  tiie  hoepitalitiea  of  the  vessel ; "  and  here,  whilo 
I  recal  the  flavor  of  that  shrub  and  water,  I  will  observe,  what  I  one* 
heard  from  the  lips  of  an  experienced  sea-dc^.  "  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
thai  so  many  oDobrace  the  culling  of  a  bueanier,  when  oee  has  an  oppor- 
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tiBiky  oTwitneBriiig  the  tnanuer  of  life  which  these  n>i«iB  lead.  Inatnd 
of  fbuT-waier-grog,  nit  junk  ind  pork  acrap ;  your  free  traders  of  Cape 
Auliniio  will  mess  uptxi  all  the  luxuries  of  life— real  chateau,  burgundyi 
West  India  pieserves  and  real  haTanaa,  ad  libitum.  The  spoils  of  all  na- 
tions are  enjoyed  and  squandered  with  recklen  profusion.  Free  license  for 
all  indulgences,  and  the  inflnence  of  a  nerer-biling  sumiDer,  tonpt  the 
'idle  and  diasoluts  with  pleasure  nnhought,  «nd  luxury  without  toil ;  and 
the  strictest  discipline  is  needed  on  board  vessels  stationed  in  those  seas, 
to  guard  a  crew  from  the  qiervatiog  and  cormpting  tendency  of  climate 
and  example." 

"  I  am  making  my  arras gementa,"  1a  Fitte  obnerred,  "to  leave  the 
bay.  The  ballast  of  the  brig  has  been  shifled.  Aa  socm  as  we  can  get 
her  over  the  bar,  Captain,  we  sail" 

"  We  SBpposed  that  ^our  flodlla  was  larger,"  Captain  Kearny  re- 
marked. 

"  I  ham  mao  on  shore,"  said  Ia  Filte-^iot  apparently  ootieing  the 
remark,  "  who  are  destroying  the  fort,  and  pr^aring  some  spars  for  the 
brig.     Will  you  go  on  shore  and  look  at  what  I  am  doing  i " 

AU  this  was  said  with  the  slightest  pcAsible  accent  Oar  ddpper  as- 
senting (o  <he  proposal 

We  retnmed  to  the  deck,  and  La  Fitte  pointed  ns  to  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  on  board  the  brig  for  getting  her  to  sea.  The 
«chooner  mi  board  which  we  were  mounted  a  long  gun  amid  ships, 
and  some  six  nine-pounders  a  aide.  There  were,  I  should  think,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  men  on  deck,  apparently  of  all  nations,  and  below  I 
coold  obeervB  there  were  a  great  many  mora  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  uaifbrm  among  them,  nor,  to  the  eye  of  a  man-of-war's-man, 
mack  discipline.  The  officers,  oi  those  who  appeared  such,  wero  in 
plain  dothea,  and  La  Fitte  himself  was  withoat  any  djrtinguishing  mark 
<tf  his  rank.  Having  ordered  his  boat  he  pushed  o^  and  we  followed. 
LtBding,  as  before,  oa  a  white  sandy  beach,  beyond  which  we  had  the 
tnuntereating  prospect  of  a  flat  extetU  of  coontry,  divenified  with  a  stub 
growth  of  cedar,  and  black,  stagnant-looking  bayous.  It  was  a  desolate 
looking  place,  and,  as  1  then  thou^t,  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  a 
lithogra|duc  city  o£ 

Chi  the  shore,  we  passed  a  long  shed  midei  which  a  party  were  «t 
work,  and  round  which  junk,  cordage,  sails,  and  all  sorts  of  heterogoieatia 
mattera,  were  scattered  in  canfiisioiL  Beyond  this  we  came  across  a 
fboT-gnn  fort  It  had  been  advantageously  located,  and  was  a  substantial 
looking  afiair,  but  now  was  nearly  dismantled,  and  a  gang  were  com- 
pleting the  work  of  destruction.  I  observed  a  number  of  Englidt  or 
Americana  ammg  the  men  at  work ;  their  fair  cwnplexions,  although 
embrowned  by  conAtnt  exposure,  contrarting  strongly  with  the  swarthy 
vinges  of  the  Spanish  aikd  French. 

"  Ton  see,  Captain,  lam  getting  ready  to  leave;  I  am  friendly  to  your 
cooDtry,  Captain;  I  know  New  OrUam  well ;  I  have  good  friends  there. 
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Ab,"  contiaued  he,  shaldnghu  head  significantly,  "thej'  call  me  a  pirate, 
but  I  might  have  done  them  Bome  good  aeryice  when  [  lay  at  Baiataria. 
But  I  am  not  a  pirate.  You  aee  [hereJ"  said  he,  pointing  suddenly 
toward  the  point  of  the  beach. 

"Isee,"  said  our  skippei;  "  what  doea  that  mean  1 " 

The  object  to  which  our  attention  was  thus  directed,  and  which  we  hod 
previously  observed  with  any  thing  but  admiration,  waa  the  dead  body  of 
a  man  dangling  from  a  rude  gibbet  eiected  on  the  beach. 

"  That  ia  my  justice.  That  vaurien  plundered  an  An^eiican  achooDer. 
The  captain  complained  to  me  of  him,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  aod 
hung." 

"  Theae  look  like  gmree,"  said  C^itain  Keajny,  pointing  to  two 
equivocal  looking  hillocks  in  the  sand. 

"  Caiambola  Captain,  yes ;  that  waa  a  terrible  vUlain ;  he  was  caught 
in  a  plan  to  muidw  my  steward,  who  then  had  in  his  hands  almoM  all 
my  peofde's  money ;  we  gave  him  couit-martial  fairly,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  I^  the  steward,  and  so  Ac  teat.  A  very  great  villain. 
Will  you  go  oa  bcwid  my  brig  V 

On  board  this  vesael  there  waa  evidently  a  greater  attoiticm  paid  to 
"  the  shipshape,"  and  more  of  discipline.  La  Fitte  led  the  way  into  his 
cabin,  where  preparation  had  already  beoi  made  lor  dinner ;  to  partake, 
which  we  were  frankly  invited,  and  which  invitatiiw  ( I  can  answer  for 
one)  most  willingly  accepted.  Sea  air  and  exerciae  are  proverbial  per- 
■uadeiB  of  the  appetite ;  and  Monsieur  La  Fine's  diqitay  of  good  stew, 
dried  fish  and  wild  turkey,  cured  in  the  sim,  as  he  told  us,  were  more 
tempting  than  prize  moitey,— that  is,  just  at  that  time.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  siupiise  in  store  for  us  that,  hungry  as  we  were,  made  us  ahnotf 
oblivious  of  our  dinner.  Forth,  from  a  slate  looni,  issued — A  Lady — 
one  oi  the  most  glorious  specimena  of  the  brunette  ever  -dreamed  of 
A  full  and  voluptuous  form  of  fiuihless  outline — beautifiil  featurca,  and 
■leepy  black  eyes,  with  the  blackest  and  moat  luxuriant  hair  that  ever 
curled,  made  up  a  "  tottle,"  as  Joe  Hume  says,  to  drive  a  squad  of  seoti- 
mental  youths  like  ourselves  to  poetry  or  suicide. 

She  was  evidently  a  Cluatrooa;  and,  as  La  Fitte  did  not  introduce  ns,  we 
did  what  our  timidity  could,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  rather  conrteoua 
gesture  in  answer  to  a  profier  of  some  boiled  yam,  I  commenced  an 
acquaintance  by  some  very  apposite  remark,  the  precise  context  of  which 
I  have  fbrggtt«i,  and,  judging  from  her  manner,  ritould  have  aoqoiied 
some  footing  in  her  good  gracea,  had  she  understood  my  vemaculai, 
which,  alasl  she  did  not  Our  intercourse,  therefore,  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  signs,  and  limited  to  reciprocities  in  turkey  and 
Fmch  wine.  Meanwhile  AT  Kenny  had  remarked  to  La  Fitte  our 
mistake  of  the  day  before,  and  our  visit  to  Matagorda.  He  listened  with 
attention,  and  answered  briakiy :  "  It  is  lucky  you  did  not  meet  them ; 
they  are  Camanches ;  I  know  them ;  those  very  feUows  killed  and  ate 
two  of  my  men." 

"Atef  saklL" 
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"  Yes,  ale ;  ay,  ale ;  they^  are  cannibali ;  stay  whQe  I  teQ  you ; '  I 
•end  one  of  my  people  one  day  there  to  hunt ;  in  the  ereniag  he  does 
not  come  beck;  next  day  I  send  more  to  look  for  him,  but  nobody 
finds  him ;  I  think  then  that  he  has  fallen  into  some  pit,  or  has  nm 
stray;  some  days  afterwards  two  more  of  my  men  go  to  hunt;  in 
the  erening;  they  are  miniDg;  then  I  do  not  know  what  to  think; 
I  take  a  party  and  search  every  where,  but  find  nothing  of  them; 
as  we  return  we  hear  a  shout;  we  return  it,  thinking  it  may  be  our 
people ;  directly  we  hear  another  shout,  and  we  see  a  man  Tunning:  fo^ 
his  life  to  ns,  and  half  a  hundred  of  the  devils  ttfier  him ;  when-they 
WW  us  they  stopped,  and  in  a  moment  they  all  vanished;  what  the  maa 
came  to  na  it  was  Juan  Perez,  our  caipoUer ;  he  was  so  frightened  aiid 
bieathlesB  at  first  (hat  he  could  not  ^Ksk,  but  presently  he  told  us ;  that 
the  Indiam  had  killed  the  man  who  went  out  first,  and  eat  him ;  and 
Perez,  with  his  companion,  had  been  also  captured ;  that  very  day  they 
wne  to  have  been  a  feast  for  the  savage  villains,  and  one  of  them  had 
been  knocked  in  the  head ;  Perez  had  sh'pped  his  hands  fi^om  the  rope 
which  confined  him,  and  ran  for  life,  and,  lucky  for  him,  we  were  near 
enough  to  save  him ;  I  afterwards  took  as  many  men  as  we  wanted  for 
niety,  and  went  to  the  place  from  which  Perez  escaped ;  the  Indians 
had  gtHie,  but  we  saw  the  ronains  pf  their  fire,  and  the  blackened  boneg 
of  their  Tictima ;  I  assure  you  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  qnatnxHi  had  been,  during  this  time,  flirting  dreadfully  with  our 
Mid,  OS  &r  as  diridiug  oranges  into  quarters  and  drinking  silent  healths 
could  go.  All  at  once  she  placed  the  glass,  which  she  was  raising  to 
her  lips,  aa  the  tid)le,  and,  rising  hastily,  left  na  without  further  leave- 
taking.  Olancing  my  eye  at  Ia  Fitte,  I  intercepted  <Hie  single  look  of 
that  black  eye  directed  towards  her,  so  concentrated  and  severe  in  its 
meaning,  thai  I  did  not  wonder  that  it  frightened  the  poor  girl  away  from 
the  table. 

Wa  sAerwards  became  quite  sociable,  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
goierouB  and  racy  wines,  himeatly  come  by,  no  doubt,  all  except  the 
dapper,  who  kept  a  bright  Itfok  out  upon  all  that  was  going  forward, 
and  allowed  as,  I  suppose,  to  be  as  communicative  as  we  pleased,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  something  in  return  which  might  be  useful  to  Oovem- 
menL 

Meanwhile  our  conversation  ran  into  the  various  topics  which  a  sailoi'B 
eiperiaice  can  an^cat,  ai>d  1a  Fbte  spoke  nnreservedly  of  his  hazardous 
aid  adventaroDS  life.  He  was  evid^y  educated  and  gifted  with  no 
common  talent  for  conversatioD ;  and,  wltile  listening  to  many  a  tale  of 
shipwreck  and  storm,  peril  and  daring,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  realized 
•ome  of  the  romances  which  had  whiled  my  school  days,  and  had  heard 
bom  his  own  Upe  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  sea  kings.  "  Come  gentle- 
men," at  length  La  Fitte  observed,  after  a  pause,  at  the  end  of  a  thrilling 
Mory  of  Cape  Antonio,  which  I  have  at  this  hour  perdu  in  my  pott-fbU&— 

>;lc 
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*^  You  do  not  Itlra  my  wine ; — Feroan,"  ( epeaking  to  the  atevard  ) 
"Cafel" 

"  I  should  like  veiy  much  to  hear  your  life,  Captain,"  I  renurked^ 

He  smiled,  aod  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  nothing  extiaordinaiy," 
said  ha  "IcantellityoainaTery  few  words.  But  there  was  a  tim»— 
and  he  drew  a  long  breiUh — when  I  could  not  tell  it  without  cocking 
both  pistols.    Bah — come,  I'll  tell  you  my  lile. 

"  EighteoL  years  ago  I  was  a  meichant  in  Son  Dominga  My  fiUher, 
befoie  me,  was  a  merchant     I  had  become  rich.     I  had  married  a  wife 

She  was  rich  and  beau; ,"  he  stifled  a  sigh,  and  went  m.    "I  detai> 

mined  to  go  to  Europe,  and  I  wound  up  all  my  a&iis  in  the  West 
Indies.  I  aold  my  piopeity  there.  I  bou^  a  ship,  and  loaded  her, 
beaideB  which,  I  had  on  board  a  large  amount  of  specie,  all  that  I  waa 
worth,  in  short  Well,  sir,  when  the  veeaA  that  I  was  on  board  had 
been  a  week  at  sea,  we  were  overhauled  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  com- 
manded by  Seuhor  Chevalier  D^Alkala.  Yes,  I  remember  Am  nam^ 
for  I  settled  my  debt  to  him  a&erwarda,  at  any  rate,"  he  onuinued,  with 
a  thoughtful  kiitd  of  chuckle.  "  The  Spaniards  captilred  us.  They 
took  every  .thing — goods,  specie,  even  my  wife's  jewels.  They  set  na 
on  shore  upon  a  barren  sand  key,  with  just  provisiotis  enough  to  keep  ua 
alive  a. few  days,  until  an  American  schooner  took  us  off,  and  landed  us 
in  New  Orleans.  I  did  not  care  what  became  of  me.  I  was  a  beggar. 
My  wife  took  the  fever  from  exposure  and  hardship,  and  died  in  three 
days  after  my  arrival  I  met  some  daring  fellows,  who  wwe  as  poor  as 
I  was.  We  bought  a  schooner,  and  declared  against  Spain  eternal  war. 
Fifteoi  years  I  have  carried  on  a  war  against  Spain.  So  long  as  I  live 
I  am  at  war  with  Spain,  but  no  other  nation.  I  am  at  peace  with  the 
world,  except  Spain.  Although  they  call  me  pirate,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
attacking  any  vessel  of  the  English  or  French.  I  diowed  you  the  ptac« 
where  my  own  peofde  have  been  punished  for  plundering  American 
proper^.  At  New  Orleans  I  refused  to  be  the  enemy  of  America." 
"  Captain,  will  you  take  eofiee  }" 

This  ceremony  over,  we  went  on  deck,  and  made  our  adieu  to  the  gal- 
lant rover.  The  bir — no,  not  the  Siir,  but  the  beautiful  Lindamira,  did 
not  ror^peai.  With  feelings  &i  more  iitiereated  for  the  gallant  rover 
than  either  would  have  chosen  to  confess,  we  shook  hands,  as  for  the 
last  time  in  this  world;  and,  by  the  gk>riouB  light  of  a  summer  moon, 
we  rowed  back  to  the  brig.  No  sounds  broke  the  silence,  save  tha 
occasional  blowing  of  the  porpoiae  at  his  imwieldly  sports.  The  atari 
sparkled  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  more  northern  climates.  Ths 
breeze  from  the  laud  was  redolent  of  fragrance ;  and  what,  with  1a 
Fitte's  story  and  his  dinner,  so  little  disposed  did  our  party  seem  for  coo* 
versation,  that  the  first  proof  of  animal  life  among  us  was  the  boat's  thump 
against  the  brig's  counter,  and  our  coxswain's  order  "  Up  Oars." 

T. 
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TBAKBLATU  mOM   THI  ABRMUT  OP  KHIILIE. 

Bf  lit  Anlkar  >/  "  Poeaimtei." 

And  wilt  thoa,  then,  tbraalcQ  me,  at  the  but, 

BepletA  with  glorious  &nciea  aa  thou  ait  f 
Alike  thy  joyi  and  goitle  aorrows  past, 

Deaf  10  my  yearning  pny'r,  wilt  thou  depart  1 

Can  nothing  win  thy  fieeting  houn^  delay, 

Thoo,  of  my  early  youth  the  golden  prime  1 — 

In  Tain  the  with  I     Thy  waters  who  shall  stay, 
Quahing  to  awell  th'  eternal  tide  of  time  } 

Exdnguiahed  now  the  brilliant  suns,  that  ahed 

Above  my  morning  path  their  cheering  light ; 
Th'  Idkal  gone,  the  lovely  visiona  fled. 

That  filled  my  swelling  heart  with  warm  delight 

Ah  me  I  the  sweet  belief  haa  paaaed  away 

In  beings  gendered  in  my  dream  alone; 
All — all,  to  atem  reality  a  prey, 

The  beauiiful,  the  godlike  &ima  are  gone  1 

Aa  erat,  with  ibnd  desire,  th'  rumored  Qreek 
Embraced  the  atatue  which  his  chisel  wrought, 

Until  the  marble's  cold  ""^  tintli^  cheek 
Kindled  with  feeling,  blushed  with  glowing  thought 

So,  with  the  clasp  of  love,  my  youthfiil  aims 
Entwined  themselves  round  Nature'a  beauteous  finm, 

Till,  on  jny  poet-breoat,  her  kindling  cbainu 
Awoke  to  life,  fieah,  animate  and  warm. 

Then  lived  fer  nte  the  troe,  the  shrub,  the  flower ; 

The  Btreamlef  s  Bilvei-&11  was  music  then ; 
Prom  lifeless  things,  from  hill  and  vale  and  bow'r, 

An  echo  answered  to  my  thonghta  agaiiL 

How  rich  the  boda  of  promiae,  that  put  ibrth, 

AloDg  my  life's  path,  aa  I  wander'd  on  I 
How  few  of  these  have  'acaped  the  chilly  North  I 

How  soon  the  frcshmw  of  then  few  is  gone  I         GoOqIc 
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Widi  bounding  courage  winged,  throagli  biry  land, 
Happy  in  dreams  that  cheat  the  fleeting  hours, 

Untouched  as  yet  by  sottow's  felter-hsnd, 
How  sprang  the  youth  along  that  path  of  flowers  I 

Aloft  to  ether's  iuithest,  palest  star, 

His  checkleaa  wishes  boie  him,  in  their  flight ; 
No  thotight  so  high,  no  enterprize  so  far, 

But  on  their  soaring  wings  he  reached  its  height 

How  lightsome  was  he  home  through  ambient  ait  I 
What  task  seemed  weary,  in  that  joyous  day  I 

How  graceful  swept,  before  his  triumph-car, 
The  ahy  heralds  of  life's  summer  way  I 

Lore,  with  her  sweet  reward,  I  ween,  was  there. 
And  Happiness,  with  goId«i  wreath  bedight, 

Qloiy,  in  crown  of  stars  that  blazed  a&r, 
And  Truth,  resplendeDt  in  her  garb  of  light 

Alas  I  midway  th'  inconstant  troop  divide ; 

The  fiur  companions  of  his  path  are  gone; 
Faithless  they  turn  their  devious  steps  aside, 

FabblesB  forsake  the  wanderer,  one  by  one. 

Light-footed  Happiness,  the  foremost,  fled; 

And  Truth  was  lost,  amid  a  brooding  storm ; 
The  lowering  clouds  of  Doubt  arose,  and  shed 

Their  sable  influ^ice  o'er  her  radiant  form. 

Around  unworthy  brow  I  saw  the  wreath,— 
The  holy  wreath,  conferr'd  by  Glory,  shine ; 

And  ah  I  I  fek  the  soul-entrancing  breath 
Of  Love's  own  spring-time  all  too  soon  declioe. 

Lone  and  more  lone  the  dreary  path  did  seem, 
And  more  forsaken  still,  and  darker  aye ; 

The  lingerer  Hope  scarce  shed  one  flickering  gleam 
Athwart  the  rudeness  of  the  murky  way. 

Of  all  the  clamorous  attendant  train 

Who  yet  remains,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam  7 
Who  lingers  still,  U>  comfort  and  sustain, 

And  follows,  even  to  the  last,  dark  home  1 

Healer  of  ills,  with  which  the  world  is  rife, 
Thou,  Friendship  I  of  the  soft  and  gentle  hand ; 

Thou,  who  divideat  all  the  cares  of  lif^ 
Whose  k>ve,  nnchang'd,  all  ordeals  can  i 
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Aitd  Thou,  who  by  her  nde  hath  constant  stood,  " 
And  who,  like  her,  the  gonl  from  g^rief  can  acre 

Thou,  IndiutTjr  I  who  wearietfa  not  in  good, 
CreotiBg  erenime,  destroying  never: 

Thou,  who  to  rem  the  Sempiternal  Pile, 
But  grain,  indeed,  on  grain  of  sand  doth  cast ; 

Yet  from  the  debt  of  Ancient  Time,  the  while, 
Hkjk,  years,  a  life-tkne  atriketh  off,  at  last 

12th  Mat,  1889. 
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FiKST  Goknized  at  a  period  wh^  the  s^nrit  of  chiTalry,  and  the  hws 
(^  fendalian,  were  cm  their  wane  among  all  oations  of  the  eaith,  and 
more  especially  throughout  Qre«t  Britain,  from  which  we  hare  inherited 
all  the  most  striking  and  distinctiTe  featurea  of  our  national  physiognomy, 
hnving  succeeded  in  establishing  our  independence  in  an  age  yet  more 
practical  ttmn  that  of  oiu  fbundatioD — and  having  achiered  a  high  degree 
at  weokb  and  power,  in  a  space  wonderfiiUy  short,  as  compared  with 
the  growth  and  eminence  of  every  okler  empire,  by  means  entirely  prac- 
tical and  common-place — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  especial  geniin 
of  om  people,  as  displayed  in  their  laws,  their  habits,  their  punuits,  nay, 
in  their  very  hietUure,  and  in  their  luxuries,  should  be  miromantic  and 
ntilitarian  to  the  httf  degree.  That  owing  to  this  tendency  we  may  not 
have  arrived  at  a  point  of  national  and  mercantile  preepority,  which, 
under  other  circmsstances,  we  might  as  yet  have  only  seen  ibrethadowed 
through  the  perspective  of  a  dim  futurity,  we  are  not  now  about  to  assert; 
nor  have  we  in  this  light  any  remarkB  to  offer  on  the  operation  of  the 
Cui  Bono  principle,  which  has  unquestionably  been  carried  in  America 
to  a  far  greater  length  than  in  the  mother  country,  or  indeed  any  Mher 
laud  that  boasts  a  high  degree  (rf  civilization.  As,  however,  this  seme 
INrinciple  regarda  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  we  have  moch 
to  obeervej  nor,  aJler  mature  end  long  consideration  of  the  subject,  do 
we  heaitolfl  to  assert  that  it  baa  been  of  most  material  injury  to  the  cause 
of  letters,  to  the  propagation  of  the  higher  branches  of  science,  and  to 

*  American  School  Cuanca. — A  Kriea  of  like  piipcjpil  Onek  and  Latin  An- 
thon,  with  GrMiimara,  Protodie*,  £c-.,  of  the  respeclJTe  lanfuagM.  Edited  by 
Clwiiea  Ambon,  LL.  D.,  Jay  Proftasor  in  Columbia  Colkge,  Nev  YoA,  and  iu 
tove  of  poblkatj—  bf  Haipo  *  Brotben,  New  YoA. 
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the  polite  educaUca  of  ourpeople^  With  that  poitioa  of  out  remote  pro- 
goiilon^who  being  mootlyflpnmg&Dm  the  middle  cIbbks  of  aoojety — 
the  boTghers,  yeomanry,  and  mechanica  of  the  motlur  cotmtry — colon^ad 
the  Eastern  States  of  oui  Unioo,  it  wna  a  first  step  to  ertabliah  schools, 
and  even  colleges,  for  the  inatniction  of  all  classes;  and  from  that  day 
forth  New  England  has  been  the  great  nuia^ry  of  teachers  fer  the  whole 
•pace  contained  in  the  wide  limits  of  our  twenty-sis  republics.  With 
the  yet  earlier  colonizers  of  the  Southern  States,  this  duty  was  &r  leas  at- 
tended to,  inasmuch  as  being  geoerally  of  easy  circumstances,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  public  schools  and  uniTeraities  of  England,  whence  they  had 
drawn  their  early  education,  the  planters  of  the  SoiUh  were  in  the  general 
habit,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Rerolution,  of  soiding  their  sons  "  homt " 
— 4S  the  mother  country  down  to  the  very  period  of  the  ReroluticRi  was 
afiecdmately  calledj — to  be  instructed,  in  a  style  more  perfect  than  couU 
be  then  e^ted  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  nor  is  this  practice,  althou^ 
long  Buce  bilea  into  disuse,  abogether  extinct,  erai  at  the  present  day. 
It  is,  then,  with  the  habits  of  our  own  portion  of  society,  that  we  have  now 
to  do,  and  it  is  on  them,  of  consequence,  that  our  remarlu  have  a  special 
bearing.  The  first  point,  then,  to  which  it  is  our  aim  to  call  attention,  is 
the  very  general  carelessness  pervading  every  class  of  our  society,  as 
regards  the  higher  grades  of  education — the  very  prevalent  doctrine 
that  no  species  of  knowledge,  not  directlf/  appUcable  to  profit,  is  woith 
the  labour  of  ^  acquisitioa  I  This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  a  right  heavy- 
charge  ;  but  it  is  one,  we  fear,  which  will  be  but  the  more  apparmt,  as 
more  research  is  made  into  the  lacts.  That  our  community  are,  from  oua 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  as  a  whole,  possessed  of  a  high  degree 
of  education  is  notorious ;  and  few,  indeed  of  native  citizens  are  to  be 
found  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  principles  at  least  of  the  three 
rudimental  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Nor  can  it  be 
at  all  doubted  that  a  very  considerable  portion  have  inade  advancee  iar 
beyond  this  point,  aiui  have  acquired  a  saperficial  Imowledge  of  many 
languftges,  of  many  sciences,  and  of  much  multi&rious  infomalioD. 
Nevertheless  it  must,  we  ore  convinced,  be  granted,  that  we  poseesa  bat 
an  incalculably  small  minority  of  nMU,  «ititled  to  the  name  of  perfect 
and  accoroplisiked  scholats.  Of  this  fact,  for  such  we  hold  it,  beytHid 
doubt,  to  be,  the  cause  is,  we  think,  self-evident — that  hitherto  men  have 
beei  wther  unwillmg  or  unable  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  purpoees 
of  educaikin-— and  have,  in  ccHisequaice,  turned  their  atuauiwi  to  the 
merely  practical  broiichea,  neglecting  the  higher  grades  so  long,  that 
there  have  realty  been  times  when  the  cultivaCioa  of  the  dead  languages 
has  been  deemed  nearly  useless  by  the  great  majority.  That  the  come  of 
this  neglect  is  the  inapplicability  of  the  Greek  or  Idtin  languages  to 
purposes  of  gain,  may  be  birly  deduced  from  the  bet  that — while  we  are 
very  far  behind  Europeans  in  the  general  cultivation  of  these  tongues — 
we  are  as  &r  before  them  in  the  diffusion  of  other  languages,  which  to 
OS,  though  not  to  them,  are  almost  necessary  ileou  of  a  commeiual  edv- 
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o^aa.  We  would  paiticulaiize  the  Spenish,  which  here,  fiom  om  rela- 
doBS  with  the  Southern  comiiiakt,  is  undershxxl  and  epokeu  with  more 
finmcy  than  French,  whUe,  in  the  other  hoaisphete,  it  is  a  rare  accom- 
plishment even  with  the  most  aecomplisbed.  It  is  not,  of  couise,  with* 
out  an  object,  that  we  have  &Uen  into  this  train  of  thought ;  far  leee  is  it 
with  a  desire  of  diiqiraiung  either  the  institutions  of  our  country  or  the 
habits  tif  our  countrymen — for  discreditable  as  the  &ctB,  which  we  have 
slated,  wtrald  be  to  an  older  and  more  freelthy  community,  there  ate  many 
undeniable  reasons  to  be  adduced,  whereby  to  show  not  only  that  to  ns 
tkey  are  not  discreditable,  but  that  they  are  (he  neceasary  and  UDav<ndable 
caueqaences  of  our  social  condition  and  out  politicat  inslitDtions.  In 
ihe  first  place — the  afaeence  of  any  class  hereditarily  rich,  and  therefore 
hereditarily  men  of  leisure,  renders  it  necessary  tlut  a  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  should,  at  an  early  age,  direct  their  energies  to  the  fabricadtni 
of  their  fommea,  or  at  least  fb  the  support  of  their  fiimilies ;  secondly, 
the  &ct  that  the  most  niunerous  of  our  men  of  wealth  are  febricators  of 
thdr  own  fortunes,  who  hsTe  themaelna  acquired  riches,  and  proporti<«- 
Bie  conaideration  with  theii  fellows,  withoot  possessing  the  advantages  of  ■ 
a  liberal  education,  too  often  and  too  naturally  leads  them  to  consider 
those  elegant  and  high  ecctmipliahlnentt — the  lack  of  which  has  been 
no  stumbling-block  to  them— as  mere  frivolities  and  pedantry;  and, 
thiidly,  the  equal  division  of  all  property,  established  by  our  law,  among 
■II  the  ca-heirs,  most  make  it  rare  indeed,  that  any  man,  however  rich, 
dtonld  poBseas  snfficiait  wealth  to  leave  a  niAnerous  family  all  indepen* 
ia^  and  all  at  liberty  to  follow  out  the  bait  of  their  own  inclinations, 
unttBroclled  by  the  need  of  labour, 

lUdng  the  &ct  then  for  granted,  we  would  for  a  short  space  call 
■ttentioa  to  the  ^fects,  which  this  neglect  has  had  on  our  institutions  for 
the  purposea  of  education  I— 4o  the  dangers  arising,  or  likely  to  arise^ 
froia  then  efiet^  and  of  the  best  means  of  obviating  such  duigers.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  t^  eSect  is  necessarily  this,  that  pupils  in  our  col- 
leges and  scho<^  not  teroaining  sufficiently  long,  or  if  remaining,  not 
dmrodng  their  attenticm  to  classical  studies,  except  superficially,  there  has 
not  been  a  sufficient  demand  for  teachers  to  render  it  worth  the  while  to 
oar  younger  students  to  qualify  themselvea  for  acting  as  instnicton  in 
the  dead  languages,  except  cm  a  Kale  wretchedly  narrow  and  deficient— 
the  number  otj/oung  men  capable  of  teaching,  thoroKgUy,  even  the  rudi- 
mods  of  Grammar,  and  Prosody,  whether  Greek  or  I^in,  being  for  from 
gnat  t  While  of  those,  who  have  a  perfect  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  more  uncommon  metres — of  the  choral  measures  more  eiq)eciBlly— 
or  ertn  of  the  tf  ructure  of  the  ordinary  sotatian  and  trochaic  systems,  it 
is  so  very  inc<maiderable,  as  to  render  it  almost  ebauid  to  spoak  of  it 
The  primal'danger  of  this  effect  is  this,  that  if  the  present  tendency  cos- 
linue,  WQ  shall  soon  arrive  at  such  ti  pass  as  to  render  the  acquisition  of  a 
really  high  and  perfect  classical  education,  impossible  to  the  next;  if  not 
lo  the  fneeoi  geateralion.     The  secondary  aitd  more  important-— becaua  ^  [^^ 
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moie  coHunoa  and  seneihle  peril — is  one,  which  we  fear  haa  already  be- 
gim  to  operate ;  namely :  a  gradual  decline  in  the  capacity  and  quaiifica- 
dona  of  teachers  gerterally,  even  of  those  profeMDg  merely  to  iropait  the 
principles  of  an  ordinary  English  education.  When  it  is  tmce  tak^i  for 
granted,  that  the  nicetiea  and  delicate  shades — el^ances,  if  we  choose  to 
call  them  so,  and  luxuriei,— of  the  higher  branches  are  superfiaous;  and 
lo  be  neglected  with  impunity,  it  soon  will  follow  that  correctneaa,  foice, 
and  perspicuity,  will  be-  oyerlooked  evea  in  the  Temacnlv ;  and  with 
Bonow,  hut  with  truth  we  say  it,  we  fear  even  now  that  many  of  the 
mere  English  teachers — the  common-school  matructoia  of  the  United 
8tatee-^re  utterly  un&  for  their  professions,  as  teaching  the  language 
■aperficially,  and  with  corniptioos  no  less  barbarous  than  frequoit ; 
ao  that  it  appeara  to  us  a  contingency  by  no  means  imposnble,  that 
to  imdentand  our  native  tongue— as  every  educated  man  ought  to 
ondenland  it — so  thoiixi^y  and  purely  as  to  render  an  offence  against 
the  rulee  of  Grammar  or  pronunciation  wholly  out  of  queOion,  may  ia 
time  be  deemed  a  needless  and  effeminate,  if  not  a  pedantic  and  ovei' 


Under  these  not  unfrequent  circumstances,  aitd  with  iheae  appr^en- 
sions  before  our  eyes,  it  was  with  particular  gratificatitMi  that  we  no- 
ticed some  considerahle  time  ago,  the  announcemcsU  of  a  series,  of  school 
dassice,  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  previously  published 
in  America,  to  issue  from  the  press  of  the  Haxpera  in  New  York,  under 
the  supervision  of  Jay  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  lAtin  languages  of 
Columbia  College,  a  gentleman  whose  name  afforded,  in  itaelfj  an  ample 
and  abundant  guarantee  of  excellence  in  any  works  which  should  be 
tishered  to  the  pnblic,  under  his  auspices  and  sanction.  Up  to  this  time 
the  elementary  books,  used  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  have  been  almost 
exclusively  reprints  of  English  works,  often  abridgements  of  more  volu- 
minous editions  curtailed,  or  garbled,  injudiciously  by  the  American 
revisei,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  procure  a  copy-right  in  the 
Unhed  States.  It  iq  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  that  these  school-books 
never,  nnder  such  circimutances,  could  be  really  suitable  to  learners  in 
this  country;  the  very  general  and  very  extraordinary  ignorance  pre- 
vailing throughout  Europe;  but  especially  in  EngWd,  whence  from  the 
similarity  of  tongue,  the  most  part  of  these  works  were  borrowed; 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  our  institutions  and  our  people,  the 
nabinl  tendency  of  authors,  hving  under  monarchical  or  aristocratic  forms, 
to  lean  toward  the  same  side  of  die  question,  as  presented  by  the  histories 
of  the  old  republics;  and  yet  more,  the  coiutant  overpassing  in  the  ad- 
vanced classics  of  all  thoee  minor  points  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  are 
generally  known  in  Europe,  as  they  certainly  are  not  here,  rmder  it  pe- 
culiarly desirable  that  a  class  of  American  publications  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  American  schools  and  colleges.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  much  gratificatitm  that  we  observed  the  first  announcement  of 
the  inteDtion  ^  Dr.  Anthon  to  devote  his  atlaition,  for  some  lime  to  cwne, 
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oftheieliqaesleftnabythe  Poets,  Hiatorians,  and  Philoaophers  of  oldea 
times.  Another  cuue  of  oar  aatis&ction  ia  the  strong  presumptiva  evi- 
dence, afforded  by  the  &ct  of  bo  experioiced  and  prudent  a  house  as  that 
(rfthe  Harpers,  undertaking  a  series  of  so  elevated  and  ezlenaive  a  rang^ 
^iog  to  prove  that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  w^iea  the  market  was, 
calling  for  books,  which  had  been  so  long  s  denderatttBt,  and  that  the  po- 
pnlatkxi  of  America  were  becoming  awaie  of  the  deficioiciea  in  their  me* 
liiod  of  education,  and  dcaiiDaB  of  su]^lying  their  wants;  that  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  of  literary  eminence,  of  elegant  acquiremoils  in  the  liberal 
■Its,  waaatlaigtha]>aattotBkethepiaceofthatftiif*Mefa/a«(M,  which, 
while  it  has  crowded  our  quays  with  argosies  from  every  clime,  Bad 
decked  oar  towns  with  sumptuous  and  stately  buildings,  has  left  to  its 
dehvled  votaries  neither  the  inclinatioa  nor  Ae  time  lo  deck  the  tublw 
hnman  edifice  with  thooe  adornments,  which  not  only  beantiiy  it  duiing 
Hb  allotted  time  below,  bot  fit  k  for  that  other  sfdieie,  toward  which,  in 
mystery  and  doubt,  all  men  are  travelling  alike. 

Of  the  classical  series  to  which  we  have  alluded,  seven  works 
have  been  already  given  to  the  public  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  to 
idlow,  and  the  remc^nder  are,  wa  imdertfaad,  in  a  state  of  such  for- 
wardness  as  promisee  with  certainty  that  their  publication  will  contnnie 
at  brief  and  rapidly  recurring  intenaU.  The  high  &vor  which  they  hav« 
already  acquired  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  prove  Uieir  claima  to  it,  and 
to  imder  thrar  success  indubitable.  The  works  already  published  ate  as 
follows :  First  Ltim  lessons,  comprising  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Qiammar  of  the  Latin  language.  First  Cheek  lessons,  containing  tha 
most  important  parts  of  the  Qrammar  of  the  Qreek  language ;  Sallust'a 
Joguithine  War,  and  cffltspiracy  of  Catiline,  with  an  Ehigliah  commen- 
tary, and  Qeo^aphical  and  Historical  Indexes;  select  onticHia  of 
Cicero,  with  an  English  Comm^dary  and  Historical,  Qcographi> 
al,  and  hegal  Iitdexes;  Cnaar's  Commeotaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 
with  the  first  book  of  the  Oreek  Paraphrase,  with  English  Notea,  critical 
■ndezplaiiatoryplansofbBttlee,si^ea,dcc,and  Historical,  Oeograpbical 
and  Arcluslogical  Indexes.  The  works  of  Horace,  with  English  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory ;  a  Qrammar  of  the  Oreek  language,  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges.  A  system  of  Oiedc  Prosody  and  laetre,  for  the 
nse  o(  schools  and  colleges;  together  widk  the  choral  scanning  of  the 
Prometheus  Tinctus  of  .Sscylus,  and  th»  Ajax,  and  Oedipus  Tyraimns, 
of  Sophocles;  to  which  are  appended  remarla  on  Indo-Oermanic  Ana- 
logues, by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  The  number  of  fhese  works,  and 
the  narrow  limits,  within  which  an  article  of  this  nature  must  of  necea- 
Bty  be  circnmaciibed,  will,  of  course,  prevent  the  possibility  c^  our  exam- 
ining thoroughly,  and  in  complete  detail,  eoch  one  of  the  works  before 
Qs;  which,  in  &ct,  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  weight  to  merit,  each 
for  itself  such  a  number  of  pagea  as  we  are  able  to  give  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  to  give  but  a  cursory  ^ 
sotice  to  the  five  works,  which  stand  at  the  head  ofthe  above  list,  not  as-'|^. 
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bflmg  altogether  of  less  importance,  but  as  being  mora  eaaily  to  be  dealt 
with,  from  their  very  nature,  than  the  Greek  Qiammai  and  Pioaody,  to 
which  we  shall  principally  devote  oar  attention,  as  works  the  merits  oi 
dooerits  of  which  can  Wdly  be  treated  briefly,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
justice.  The  first  lessons,  both  of  I^tin  and  Greek,  are,  as  their  titles 
indicate,  mere  elementary  books  for  education  in  the  very  earliest  branchea 
of  translation  and  compoaitioD  in  theee  important  tongues.  Intheaebooks, 
however  excellent  they  may  be,  it  will  be  evident  to  all  our  readers,  that, 
there  is  no  great  room  for  the  display  of  erudition ;  but  to  some  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  new  to  see  it  asserted,  ttut  the  greatest  fiiult  such  books  can 
have,  ia  that  display ;  many  works,  which  would  be  otherwise  valuable, 
being  rendered  wluiUy  useless  for  the  specific  end  to  which  they  are  in- 
tended, by  the  simple  bet  of  their  being  loo  learned  for  those  minda 
which  in  order  to  profit  by  them,  most  first  comprehend  them.  Indeed 
it  is  but  rarely  that  those  m^  who  have  attained  to  vast  pioficimcy  in 
letters,  are  the  best  calculated  either  to  publish  school-books,  or  to  give 
oral  lessons,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  The  very  fact  that  tMe$f 
know  all  the  eailiet  steps  at  a  glanc«,  and  as  it  were  intuitively,  lead» 
them  too  often  to  forget  the  obscurity  in  which  those  seme  steps  are  in- 
volved to  the  beginner,  to  overlook  the  difficulties  which  exist,  and  to 
famrry  over,  or  altogether  omit,  those  first  but  all  important  branches, 
which  they  are  deceived  into  imagining  familiar,  or  at  least  easy  ta  all, 
because  they  are  so  to  themselves.  Nor  is  this  aU,  men  of  this  ]^Dd  ara 
very  naturally  apt,  even  when  seeking  to  explain,  to  use  as  explanaloiy 
terms  English  words,  which  though  perfectly  understood  by  the  lexi- 
eograpber  and  philologest,  ate  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  boy's  mind, 
who  is  thereby  compelled  to  leam  by  rote,  that  which  he  ought  to  ns- 
dersland  as  perfectly  as  his  alphab^  and  which,  if  he  do  not  so  under* 
stand  it,  he  viil  most  certainly  forget  These  faults  in  ichool-booka, 
heavy  enough  wherever  they  may  be  found,  are  more  grievous  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe;  for  the  reason,  that  tktre  few  if  any 
attempt  to  teach,  who  are  not  thenselves  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  inferior  ports  at  least  of  Latin  and  Greek  liCeratuTe, — who,  of  course, 
form  a  link  as  it  wws  in  the  chain  betweai  the  author  and  the  scholar,  a 
good  deal  higher  than  the  one,  yet  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  other, — 
and  who,  being  more  familiar  with  those  very  parts  of  the  subject  sUghtljp 
or  carelessly  treated  in  the  text,  are  able  to  supply  the  steps  omitted,  to 
eiplain  the  hard  terms  iiijudicionsly  ^plied,  and  in  short  fo  make  that 
dear  by  oral  teaching,  which,  if  merely  leamt  from  a  book,  would 
be  entirely  ioonnpredkensible.  This  great  aid  is,  in  America,  for  reasons 
which  we  above  alluded  to,  denied  to  the  writer  of  school-books^  for  c<Hn- 
paiatively  few  of  those  who  Uaeh  having  thoroughly  leamt  the. very 
branches  in  which  they  profess  to  give  instruction,  and  the  great  man 
only  acting  as  teachers  for  the  double  purpose  of  supporting  thomselvea 
while  Kudying  some  other  profession,  and  of  learning  something  thea> 
.  selves  of  that  which  they  aro  supposed  capable  of  importing  to  others— it 
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idlovs  that  a  tescher,  Mms^  atmgf^g  to  comprehend  and  acquire, 
■will  be  ondble  to  explain ;  and  wfll  be  too  apt,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
«wn  deficiaicy  from  his  pupils,  to  ascribe  that  to  dulness  or  obatinacy, 
vhkh  his  own  caae  shonld  teach  him  to  assign  to  the  true  caose  of  in- 
ennpleteneas  in  the  manual ;  a  cause,  however,  which  though  he  may 
-anqtect,  hia  own  uaceitaiaty  and  doubtfal  standing,  pTereat  faim  from 
daringto  aaseit. 

"Vita  'greet  adrantagea  then  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
fHist  Onik  wd  I^tin  leeaons  of  Professor  Anthon  are  these :  first, 
ibtt  the  po^  will  find  little  indeed  which  his  own  unaseisted  compre- 
titnsian  w^  sot  be  able  to  embrace ;  wad  secondly,  that  the  tutor,  bow 
-ever  slightly  he  may  be  fitted  for  his  daties,  will  be  able  to  take  in  the 
fdwle  Seaign  so  readily,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  at  a  lose  as  to  giving 
-what  anall  portions  of  etplanatioa  may  be  needfiiL  The  plan  of  these 
'  works  ia,  as  it  dwuld  be,  vastly  eimple ;  commencing  with  the  fint  rodi- 
mcDla  of  grammar,  accompanied,  step  by  step,  with  examples  of  the  rela- 
^aa,  agreemoit,  and  government  of  words ;  beginning  by  the  shoTteat 
-and  most  easy  nouns  cmmected  together  according  to  the  simplest  forms 
of  Syntax,  and  giadually  advancing,  accotnpanied  by  grammatical  rulea, 
-dedenakms,  and  cmijngations,  until  it  has  arrived  at  a  point  which,  once 
reached  by  tfae  sobolar,  wiH  render  his  future  progren  d^e  pleasant  and 
Tapd.  The  priBcipol  merit  of  these  two  works  is  (be  very  thorough 
manner  in  which  they  provide  for  the  laying  of  tc  sound  and  solid  base 
of  edncation.  No  step,  4iewever  brie^  is  overleaped— ^o  link,  however 
aeemtn^y  nnimpoTtant  it  may  be,  ia  omitted ;  and  this  bet,  if  this  alons^ 
-ahonld  be  sofficient  to  procure  for  them  a  pasE^rt  into  eveiyachool  and  col- 
lege; for  the  great  bane  of  scholarship  is  a  careless  and  slavoily  ground- 
ing. Ifthefonndationhave  not  bees  truly  laid  at  first,  it  will  be  a  vain 
eflort,  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  toil,  to  striva  to  raise  on  it  a  Eur  and 
«ven  eaperstructure.  If  the  pupS  have  not  thoroughly  and  perfectly  ac- 
quired the  decloisiraiB  of  hiB  nouns  andadjecttvea,  and  the  conjugations  of 
4us  simple  verba,  at  least,  before  iie  be  set  to  -work  upon  the  text  of  an- 
tbotv,  ha  is  tmmedioldy  invirfved  in  a  maze,  to  him  wholly  inexplicable*, 
be  becMoeediqnrited  in  the  first  instance-,  and  in  the  next  is  found  either 
vtleriy  caretesB  and  indifierent  to  the  dull  task  forced  down  by  rote,  or  else 
-wort:^  out  the  saose  by  Eng^iA  translatJons,  and  &ulty  keys,  in  a  manner 
«o  taxy  sad  snpraficial,  that,  Aoagh  it  may  save  him  from  disgraco  and 
pmidhmeDt,  it  will  have  no  effect  whatever  toward  rendering  him  a 
acbolar.  The  foither  he  pendsta,  the  more  complete  becomes  this  sense  of 
bis  owB  nMer  inability,  till  at  last  he  flings  aside  his  books  in  hopeless 
diaguflt,  Merer  to  tain  to  them  again.  On  theotlier  hand,  if  the  first  baaa 
be  laid  ceirectly,  at  by  die  aid  of  these  admirable  sduxd-books  it  may  be 
withllieyreateeteaae,every«tepwillbefirmlyacqnired.  And  here  let  the 
teacher  remember  that  it  matters  not  how  Img  the  learner  is  in  gaining  ,  * 
the  few  firat  degreea,  provided  that  he  in  truth  does  gain  them,  and  un-  , 
■ll^«^  what  he  has  kamedj  every  alq)  firmly  acquired  leads  as  easily*^  \^ 
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andnatonllf  to  the  next,  u  the  piobLems  of  EucM  to  the  corollaries 
arismg  from  than;  so  that  the  piogrte,  afier  the  fiist  atut  ia  fiurl; 
made,  is  neither  alow  nor  painfiil ;  and  iike  a  well-bnilt  aich,  the  gieatet 
weight  that  ia  impoaed  upon  it,  the  finner  will  be  the  baae,  aod  the  Btfad.- 
iei  the  whole  edifice  of  the  cultivated  mind. 

Next  in  oidei  to  these,  we  come  to  the  throe  chwaiwil  authen,  which, 
only  have  as  yet  been  given  to  the  public  The  commentariea  of  Cssar ; 
the  Jugmtbine  War,  and  Catiline  of  Salluat— and  the  select  ontions  of 
Cicero.  The  text  of  these  indiipeusable  daasica  is  such,  as  we  ahcmht 
have  expected  from  the  able  scholar,  who  has  superintended  them  with  a» 
much  labour  and  rcseaieh.  It  ia  isvariably  coiroet,  Iqcid,  and  elegant ; 
always  adopting  the  beat  and  puiest.  readbiga,  ya  sever  running  into 
the  common  &ult  of  editors,  that  straiuing  afier  emenulatuns  which,  a> 
generally  conjectural  and  rash,  detract  much  from  the  merit  of  many  an 
elaborate  edition  by  many  a  studious  and  ingenious  scholar.  A  disaer- 
tatiou  precedes  each  of  these  worlu,  in  the  form  of  a  conveiati<maI  dis- 
cusaion  of  the  character,  inteotiaaBi  atyle  and  beaidiea  or  ddects  of  the  au- 
thor, and  is  in  every  case  well  mmaged  and  useful,  conveying  the  fitctv 
clearly,  and  not  the  iacts  only  but  the  matured  opinions  of  the  editor  as 
branded  ui  them.  This  mode,  however,  of  imputing  such  inrtructitn 
we  cannot  but  think  inferior  to  a  direct  easy  narrative  style,  and  we  re- 
gret that  in  works  of  this  descripticm  such  a  style  was  not  adopted.  The 
simple  language  (A  truth  will  be  found  the  best  always  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  the  minds  of  youth.  The  principle  is  not  correct  which  [ffefers 
impartiDg  it  under  a  guise  of  .fiction,  that  impairs  the  healthy  tone  of 
the  mittd,  and  after  all  has  not  half  the  interest  which  uikadoraed  fitcts 
intrinsically  possess, — and  in  a  degree  far  the  aduh  as  the  youth. 
The  commentaries  on  the  text  are  really  mvaluable.  Written  succinctly, 
but  at  the  same  time  at  sufficient  length  to  obviate  all  danger  of  obscurity 
in  pure,  terse  English,  con^rising  much  tit  histwy,  nuich  of  explanatory 
matter,  and  many  critical  and  pl^ological  remarks  of  the  highest  order, 
yet  couched  in  terms  so  simple  that  the  early  student's  intellect  cannot 
an>id  perceiving  their  driil ;  thesenotesaie,  we  conceive,  the  very  beat  we 
have  ever  seen  attached  to  a  school-book.  There  is  no  difficult  or  crab- 
bed passage  which  is  not  therein  rendered  into  correct,  and  for  the  motf 
part  graceful  English ;  there  is  not  a  peculiar  use  of  any  of  the  moods  er 
tenses  which  ia  not  briefly  commented  upon ;  and  the  slight  yet  moat  im- 
portant shades  of  difieience  in  theii  significations  indicated  nith  eameat 
and  skilful  miuntenes.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  an  index  to  each — 
■ingle,  double,  or  threefold,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may  require.  These 
indexes  are  in  &ct  classical  dictionaries  of  a  very  high  ordfr,  but  of 
course  limited  to  those  names,  whether  of  places,  individuals,  or  laws 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  text  of  the  writer,  to  which  they  are 
attached.  All  who  have  read  the  admirable  edition,  by  the  «me  gentle- 
man, of  Lempiiere'sdictionary.are  qualified  to  judge  of  the  style  in  which 
.  these  indexes  are  executed.     For  oar  part,  were  we  about  to  chooae  a 
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model  for  brief  nnd  concise  yet  ample  biographicaJ  mcmoira,  we  should 
decidedly  propose  to  ourselves  for  imitatiui  the  notices  of  Liicullus,  Ma- 
rios, C&to  and  others,  whose  hvea  and  actions  sie  depicted  with  amastei's 
hand,  in  illustraticn  of  those  passages  wherein  an  incidental  mention  of 
thdr  name  occurs.  This  system  of  explanatory  commentaries,  and  coTiect 
lezicaas,  or  indexes,  attached  to  the  body  of  school-bcmks,  is  in  onr  opinimi, 
MB  ezcell^  as  the  use  of  translations  is  prejudicial  Tdo  much  is  not  told 
Iwre,  fall  scope  is  yielded  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  sdwlar,  while  aid 
flBongh  is  given  to  him  to  prevent  his  despairing ;  and  all  means  ars 
token  to  interest  him  in  his  studies,  and  to  induce  him  to  follow  ant  the 
thread  to  the  end,  which  he  is  fifty  to  one  more  likely  to  do,  having  the 
means  of  gaining  the  desired  infonnaticra,  in  the  very  volume  which  ha 
hoUs  in  his  hand,  than  he  would  be,  had  he  to  torn  fiom  booV  to  book, 
fannting  in  vain  through  many  a  qnartop^e,  for  something  which,  whes 
finnd,  will  be  perhaps  so  vogue  and  bald  as  to  bll  sadly  short  of  his  ne- 
cessities. Nor  does  this  oliseTvati<m  apply  to  boys  alone ;  moi  aye  I  anl 
:ttndiotH  men,  will  often  hesitate  about  rising  up  to  fetch  down  a  volnms 
«f  refesence  from  their  library  shelves,  when  they  would  eagerly  devour 
whatever  infoTmation  they  could  meet  with,  provided  they  could  avoid 
the  trmtble  of  locomotion.  These  three  works,  then,  are,  in  our  opinioo, 
(he  very  modd  of  what  school-books  ought  to  be  j  end  not  that  only,  but 
very  desirable  ocquisitioiis  to  the  library  of  any  man  of  letters ;  who  must 
he  well  infbcmed  and  deeply  read  ind^  if  he  do  not  find  much  that  is 
(ndrely  new  to  him,  much  that  being  old  is  yet  presented  to  him  in  a  new 
smd  clearer  light  than  he  has  ever  met  with  it  before,  and  much  indeed 
that  is  both  valaable  and  interesting  in  the  very  highest  degrea  tVe  ara 
happy  to  leaim  thd  a  very  eeriy  adtUtion  may  be  expected  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  series  in  a  new  edition,  now  in  press,  of  the  first  great  wgrk 
of  Dr.  Andion,  which  immediately  on  its  appearance  gained  for  hi»  on 
Bnropean  reputation,  and  for  itielf  admission  into  the  most  eminent  and 
exdinive  schools  and  universities  of  England  and  the  Ccmtineot;  we  mean, 
<d'  coarse,  the  Horace,  vrtiich  has  entirely  superseded  Oener  ond  Bait- 
ley's  editiaiM,  formerly  the  established  claiabooks  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
wdueh  is  justly  entitled  to  do  so,  from  the  superb  coUectioo  of  voluminons 
eommenlKries,  excursioQS  and  notes  which  accompany  its  severe  and  pot- 
Uedtext  All  these  vcdnmes,  by  the  way,  are  published  by  the  New  York 
hswe  in  a  style  widely  at  variance  from  that  wretched  date  of  books — re- 
iniDls  df  ^glish  ar  of  Qemuoi  works  with  incorrect  and  blnndering  text, 
notes  wide  of  the  pvrpooe  and  either  difihse  sod  rombling,  lujue  ad 
iMMMtm,  or  bald,  brief  and  jnsufficioit  to  their  object — which  the  paru- 
many  of  oar  pnblisbers  so  frequently  puts  forth  on  wretched  paper, 
with  typography  as  maise  and  melegeitt  os  the  matter  it  embodies  is 
commonplace  and  worthless.  If  it  were  oaly  foi  the  nice  of  driving 
these  mweemly  and  prejudicial  books  entirely  out  of  the  market,  the  >  ■. 
American  School  CUnics  ought  to  meet  the  univenal  supfiort  of  all  who. 
wiriiw«iItoibec«Bieofe<iK«i(aaadlii«ntwr&  .  \^ 
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The  Toluraes  to  wMch  we  now  come,  in  the  coune  of  out  obserratioiiay 
are  of  a  chucter  &r  more  Bmbitioiu  than  thoee  which  we  have  Doticeifc 
hereCofote — althoagh  by  ao  meana  len  adapted  to  the  aulerBlandiiig  of 
beginners — end  b^  their  very  oatare  requiie  a  unkn  of  lare  qoalides  ii^ 
their  author.  None  but  a  penoa  of  erudition,  in  this^  country,  at  the  leaatr 
unusual,  could  attempt  the  taak  with  aUghlest  hopes  of  succev:  aad  yet  ws 
do  not  heiilate  to  aay,  that  the  mere  knowledge  ia  the  leaat  important  of 
the  qualifieatiom  neceuary  to  the  lucceaful  writer  on  phi)(dogy  and  pro«- 
ody.  It  ia  one  thing  to  Jbum,  and  another  to  convey  ihwu/ei^  to  othera^ 
and  fbc  ninety^iine  men  who  poeaes  the  scimce,  we  afaall  not  find  (hiO' 
capable  of  m^ing  it  clearly  understood  by  those  le«ifi«tuBate..  A.  certain 
and  peculiar  tact ;  an  mtuitiye  method  of  rendering  that  intetestiag,  wbielk 
is  in  its  nature  dry ;  a  Acuity  of  leading  oa  the  learner,  as  it  were ;  by 
indoctiMi,  from  step  to  st^  of  the  aac«it ;  a  practical  acquaintance  with: 
the  art  of  teaching;  a  power  of  looking,  asit  were,  witk  the  eye*  of  a 
tejr,  upon  that  which  i>  con^iled  with  the  whole  alulitiea  of  a  inan^ 
a  skill,  not  freipiently  found  or  of  comm<Hi  occurrence  in  presenting  all 
truths  in-  the  cleareot,  simplest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brioieat  manner ;  iiv 
keeping  down  all  redundancy,  which  confuses  and  weariea ;  and  at  tha 
same  time  in  shunning  that  laconic  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  epigramaiic  bre~ 
fity,  which  leaves  the  subject  in  obscurity  and  doubt:  thesa  would  seem  to  b» 
the  qualities  most  essential  to  the  grammarian,  and  theae  qualities  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  Toluinee  before  us  unquestionably  possesea  in  a  very  onuaual  de- 
gree. In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  of  this,  we  will  take  a  short  review 
of  the  Greek  Qrammars  heretofore  moat  eMeemed,  and  thou*  by  compari- 
son, we  shall  readily  deduce  the  aiperiority  of  Pro&ssor  Anthoa's  wuk. 
To  cOTn^ence ;  the  Eton  and  Westminster  Greek  Oranunars,  which  have 
hem  the  beae  of  thoee  uaed  in  our  schools  and  sollegea,  though  altered 
more  or  Les  judiciously,  are  good  skeletou;  that  ii  to  ny,  they  do  well, 
tnough  to  be  leomt  by  rote;  and  when  so  learned  will  kave,  at  least,  oik 
the  memory  of  the  pupil  the  inflezioDS  oi  terroiDaticm  by  which  the  mean-, 
inga  and  dependance  of  the  language  is  manifested :  but  they  will  do  no. 
suire,  and  consequently  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  sole  use  to  whiiA 
they  are  applied.  The  pupil  pamfiilLy  and  reluctantly  eotimitP 
to  metu>T$  tluU  wAuA  he  dot*  %ot  MndtrtUmd ;  anl  the  explana- 
tions  are  only  subsequently  doled  ett  to  him  by  the  oral  expos!-' 
ti<Ht  of  the  teachers ;  ezposilioa  not  of  the  granmuir,  as-  a  grammar,  but 
of  the  various  giamniatical  facts  which  ocacnr,  in  no  regular  piogies  of 
Older,  in  the  pages  of  whtrtever  autbx  may  be  recited  at  claia  Tbatthi» 
B^Bia  doea  malte  scholars  ia  true— 4>ow  it  (h>es  so  is  problematical — 
and  that  it  does  so,  by  the  moat  satural,  easy  and  speedy  method,  is  cer- 
tainly obnoxious  to  d^iiaL  The  German  Grammars  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  all  works  of  erudition,  are  too  ctHnbersome,  too  difihse,  and 

•  above  all  too  lanibling,  to  be  read  with  advantage  in  educatioii ;  they  are- 
too  much  allied  tp  lectures  in  their  character,  presenting  ofitn,  arguments 

'  wfaerd>y  to  prove  bets,  rathet  than  bets  themaelvesitliey  on  iaahortloft 
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frotf,  to  use  an  ordinuy  but  mtelligible  word,  to  suit  the  minds  of  the 
yixng.  Now  it  ia  obrioos,  that  the  desideratnm  is  somethwig  half  way 
between  the  two ;  Bomething  that  will  not  only  leave  the  foots  on  the 
memory,  but  will  'show  whwce  thon  &cti  are  deriTed,  and  reply  to  iho 
qneatioD  perpetually  ariauag  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  otu  bono.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  faeti — i.  e.  Uie  decleosionB  of  the  nouua  and  adjectiTea,  with 
the  fermation  of  their  caaw  mmt  be  Mt  forth  as  clearly  and  fully  aa 
poniUe,  and  the  like  of  the  Toicei,  modes,  toisea  and  verba.  Next  comes 
the  great  atumUing  block— to  show  how,  and  why,  these  fonnations — die 
miMtdifficiilt,ihflmofltbeaiitiiiil,  and  the  most  important  of  all  grammati- 
cal Bbidiea :  tnuung,  for  the  most  part,  ereiything  to  one  simple,  regular 
and  tame  beginning,  and  showing  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  or 
imeeTtam,  or  useless  in  the  texture  of  this  most  sublime  language,  but  that 
crery  delicate  shade  b««  its  distinctive  meanii^,  and  arises  naturally 
and  simply  fnm  its  preceding  and  len  perfect  form.  To  do  this  success- 
Miy,  we  must  present  to  the  boy,  in  regular  ascending  order, — not  the 
arguments  by  which  we  were  conTinced  of  the  &cts,  for  though  intereA- 
ing  and  Imninous  to  us,  to  Um  they  will  be  tedious,  dry,  and  utterly 
obsmre, — btrt  the  bCts  themselves,  each  aa  deduced  from  the  last,  with  a  . 
very  brief  account,  couched  in  the  plainest  language,  of  the  method  of  the 
change  and  its  utility  and  otgecL  This,  then,  is  precisely  what  Professor 
Anthon  has  done,  and  accordingly  his  grammar,  while  affording  all  the 
brood  and  tangible  &ctB  of  the  language,  as  presoited  by  the  English 
Oianunazs,  does  not,  like  them,  leave  the  cause  and  meaning  of  those 
facta  to  be  ctsijectiired  or  mistrnderstood,  but  givea-the  origin  of  the  changes 
and  their  resnlls,  in  a  manner  so  brief  and  luminous  that  the  effect  is  aa 
ahnoel  intnitivecompreheusio&ofthesufaiect  Fiomthe  first  pages,  which 
contain  a  few  easy  and  at  the  same  time  conclusive  rulea,  relating  to  the 
divinon  of  letters,  the  breathings,  accents  and  simple  figures  of  orthogra- 
phy, to  the  end  of  the  last  excursus,  the  thmg  whi^  strikes  us  most,  is  the 
conrtant  r.l»«wfif*tin»  MiH  ■i»Tiplififjt«i«<  The  fiilnea  of  the  declensions  of 
the  ikouns  and  adjectives,  of  which  all  the  numbers  are  now  declined  at 
Ingth,  so  that  the  pupil  is  no  longer  left  in  doubt,  whether  they  bejErs 
tr  fws  cases  in  the  dual,— as  we  have  oflea  seen  him,  when  merely  two 
final  syllables  were  |NreMated  to  him,  to  signify  the  whole  five  cases, — is 
dw  next  vahnUe  improvement;  and  is  really  such  in  no  snail  or  nnim> 
portant  d^ree.  The  fonnadon  of  the  cases  follows  bemitifhlly  clear  and 
hnninotn,  and  thoice  through  the  adjectives,  nnmeralsrdEc  to  the  verbs, 
first  regular,  with  their  formations  according  to  the  »ld  rales,  and  excel- 
leid  new  obeervatioos  on  the  origin  rf  theii  changes ;  then  contracted  and 
UT^nlar,  all  cm^ugated  at  fiill  length,  and  all  explained  with  equal 
■ccoracy,  truth  and  simplicity.  The  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  ddec- 1 
tire  and  irregular  verbs  is  the  most  ctmiplete  and  comprehensive  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  is,  m  foct,  belter  than  any  dictionary  extant  for  the  begin- 
aer.  The  sdveifas,ccajiinctii»s,  negative  particlea  and  preposiltons,  with 
Ihair  agnifieatina^  poskions  in  coistntctioii,  govmimatt,  &&,  follow  h 
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Tegiular  couise,  snd  are  no !««  cconplete  and  (tU-co&chuive  than  the  fore- 
going poitioos  of  the  rolnme,  which  terminatea  with  the  niks  of  Syntax 
clearly  laid  down,  iiiUy  exemplified,  and  &ee  alike,  as  iai  as  a  close 
oxamination  has  enabled  ua  to  diacover,  from-  error,  redundancy,  or 
meagrenesa.  In  a  word,  we  look  upon  thi*  G^eek  Onunnua  as  the  beat 
«Tei  published,  not  only  here,  but  anywhere ;  auilable  no  more  to  the  raw 
beginnei  than  to  the  mature  and  advanced  scholar ;  an  ofiering  of  the 
^eateat  pomble  ralae  to  the  riaing  generation  of  America;  and  likely  to 
produce  leaolta,  fidly  equal  to  its  own  merita,  and  to  the  labor  which  haa 
been  expended  on  its  pages. 

The  Oreek  Grannnar  then,  ia,  as  we  hare  eDdeaTonied  to  ahow,  a  vaM 
inqnrovement  on  all  former  works  of  the  aame  nature:  the  Pioeody  diffen 
irom  it,  as  being,  in  so  for  aa  we  know,  nt  '^«n«rif.  There  eziali^ 
nothinglikeaznanualoftheproaodyof  the  Qreek  language  in  the  En^ 
lish  tongue ;  a  fow  bald  and  brief  .ralea  at  the  commencemoit  of  Makby 
and  Morell'sThesanis,  and  a  few  other  scattered  commentariea  on  varioiis 
classical  authors,  with  Poraon's  i^efoce  to  1^  four  plays  of  Euiipidea^ 
published  by  that  great  scholar,  forming  all  the  elementary  lights  en  the 
sul^ect  presented  heretofore  to  stodeolB  of  the  Engli^  UniTeraitiGs ;  while 
in  our  own,  the  whole  branch  has  been  n^lected  as  fantastic  and  super' 
fluou^  if  not  imaginary  and  ideaL  In  the  English  tehools  by  dint  of 
k)Dg  practice  the  scholar  acquires  an  ear  hi  Greek  and  Latin  prononci- 
atJOD,  so  that  you  will  rarely  detect  an  Eton  or  Westminster  man,  though 
perhaps,  beycmd  this  pqint  of  meagre  acquirement  in  classicB,  tri[^iiug 
in  quantity.  The  h^it  of  constant  poAical  compoeition,  both  in  heoric, 
elegiac  and  lyrical  retae  improvea  the'eai  yet  fortbeir  end  teech^a,  Mep 
by  step,  and  in  the  abience  of  ail  niUt,  the  Latin  metiea.  Thus  is  the 
Latin  prosody  at  length  acquired,  in  pracUet ;  though  with  the  tktory 
and  rtatotu,  the  scholar  ia  oftm  still,  mtirely  unacquainted'  A  procea 
of  the  same  kind,  teacheathestudflot  of  the  uoiTeisties  the  prosody  of  tha 
Qreek  tongue ;  by  the  laborious  perusal  of  long  commentaiiee  on  every 
■ereral  author.  Epic,  DrasMtic,  I^storal  or  Lyric,  while  the  prizes  for 
composition  in  genarian  Iambics,  and  in  Qreek  Alcaics,  ccutended  for 
with  eager  rinby,  complete  the  course,  and  foi  the  most  part  elegantly 
enough,  though  not  in  most  caoeg  thoroughly,  or  an  scioitific  grounds, 
and  always  at  a  vatf  expense  of  tima  and  Ubor.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  fovorite  maxim  of  our  Ibre&ther^  that  as  they  .teamed  themselvea  without 
aid,  80  no  aid  was  to  be  given  to  polity,  ai^  tfaatthe  beat  mode  of  teach* 
ing  the  young  «>aiM(>fAuKl«rt«j'M«M/ro«>[n(finf0«lwAafti<j'nwJ(i/(<f' 
titatdves.  Now  however,  luckily  for  achool-boya,  ntnu  aooiu  ehangi  tout 
celd,  as  the  French  Jacobin  said  of  the  Christiaa  religion — and  this  liolo 
•  volume  is  one  of  the  moat  important  changea.  Commencing  with  a  brief 
definition  of  prosody,  and  the  first  plain  rules  for  position,  the  long  vDwel^ 
and  the  quantity  of  the  short  vowels,  with  exceptions — the  author 
goes  forward  to  thti  grand  key  of  the  whole  mystery,  the  quantity 
ef  the  doubtfiil  vowels,  &c  &&,  which  he  t^atm^  m  a  nuinnec 
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HKM  logiol  «»1  villi  the  most  copkxu  exunplM,  w  affected  wi- 
oody,  in  Uidr  TBiioiu  pomtiona  in  the  final  sytlnblei^  id  the  incre- 
nan  of  notm  or  verba,  in  the  panihiiiia,  and  in  the  syllables  be&re  the 
pwBilrima  Thia  eomplslcs  the  first  part  of  the  vork,  and  completes  it 
•0  efiectnaUy,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ny,  that  more  may  be  acqoired 
rf  rod  knowledge  of  the  Greek  prosody  in  three  mmitlu,  diligeUly 
>|>plied  to  the  perusal  flzid  rtudy  of  this  first  part,  than  in  six  years  by  the 
ordinary  methods.  We  would  particularly  dwell  on  the  obeerr^iona 
widi  re^iard  to  the  lengthening  of  dioit,  and  the  sbortening  af  long  Towela 
accordingly  as  they  occur  in  the  orsia  or  thesis  of  the  loot  The  argmnent 
i>  c<MichisiTe,  and  better  put  than  in  any  work  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
secmd  part,  on  metre,  commmces  with  an  admirable  treatise  on  die 
Oreedc  feet  and  metres,  with  excellent  obserrationa  on  the  interchange  of 
the  iaochrcuoaa  syllables,  and  theocs  proceeds  to  give  a  compendium  of 
all  the  Greeks  measares  in  use ;  the  whole  is  pcribrmed  with  the  thoroi^ 
drill  of  a  writer  perfectly  dmrerBant  with  the  topic  on  which  he  writei^ 
and  of  a  teacher  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  of  instracdcoL  The 
scanaiim  of  the  choral  strains  of  three  excellent  Greek  tradegies  fellows, 
-^he  Prometheus,  (Edipua,  Tyrannusand  Ajax  Flagellifei,  and  besides 
pfesentiiig  on  admirable  commentary  and  exemphfication  of  what  has 
gme  belbre,  gives  to  the  studsit  a  beautiful  and  accurate  text  of  some  of 
the  moat  sublime  specimens  of  lyric  poetry  existing.  The  Indo-Gemumic 
Anal(^es,  which  close  the  volume,  are  not  inierior  in  conclusireneK  or 
depth  of  learning  to  any  of  the  earlier  matter,  nor,  in  our  belief  are  they 
of  leas  practical  utility;  though  probably  the  novelty,  to  American 
scholars,  of  the  doctrines  they  contain,  and  Aeir  greater  profundity  will 
render  them  leaa  gmerally  popular.  As  a  whole,  we  esteem  the  prosody 
as  of  evai  greater  general  utility  than  the  grammar ;  for  whereas  thf^ 
is  the  bat,  this  is  die  o»ly  complete  and  compendious  guide  of  the  learner, 
to  a  real  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  harmony,  beauty  and 
Miblimity  of  the  noblest  langnage  ever  spoken  upon  earth,  lie  publLdiers 
have  played  their  part  well :  the  text  is  excellent,  the  type  clear  and 
handaome,  the  paper  white,  firm  and  solid,  so  that  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  volume  is  highly  attractive. 

In  coDclusioD,  we  luii  the  appearance  of  this  series,  as  an  iodicatioi  of 
a  new  era;  for  as  the  arrival  of  the  swallow,  though  it  be  no4  in  itself  smn- 
raer,  isihe  sign  that  summer  is  at  hand,  because  summer  alone  can  supply 
the  causes  that  bring  the  bird,  so  the  appearance  of  these  high  worb' 
indicate  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  because  the  aj^roach  of  a  new  era 
aime  could  create  a  demand  for  them.  We  hail  them,  therefore,  as  the 
lokau  and  forerunners  of  a  new  and  nobira  era,  wherein  our  coupti^ 
diall  show  itself  to  possess  as  much  desire  to  gain,  and  the  tame  mean* ' 
of  gaining,  a  high  and  creditable  rialion  in  the  accomplidmients,  the 
d^ianciea,  and  the  liberal  arts,  which  add  so  much  to  the  real  enjoymaila 
of  human  liie;  and  which  can  only  be  obtamed  by  a  high  classical 
schooling  of  the  mmd ;  as  it  has  displayed  of  energy,  in  the  vast  atiidei  i  c 
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it^ikh  it  hu  made  in  the  BcqouidoB  of  wealth,  aai  to  die  difiunoa  of  the 
ineBliniable  blessingB  of  k  cominoD  educatioir  to  the  humblest  claaes  of 
its  dtizeiu :  and  irhen  this  era  shall  arive,  as  certain  we  are  that  it 
will  shortly,  Profeeaor  Anthon  will  be  oi  surely  hailed  the  maater-spirit 
who  gare  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  morem^  the  end  of  which  no 
man  may  see,  or  jud^  of^  except  by  vague  conjecture. 


BT     IVOBNlt     ».    ST.     BUBBBT. 

Why  doth  the  anxious  student  toil 

Beside  a  fiidcering  UglU, 
So  oft,  till  time  rings  in  hie  etaa, 

The  solenm  aooa  of  oightl 
With  conatam,  persevering  care, 

And  ever  active  mind, 
He  scans  the  philosophic  page, 

Its  bidden  truths  to  find. 

And  ^y  aaccodfl  the  roetium's  height 

With  firm,  on&ltering  tread, 
The  man.  of  proud,  commanding  fonn, 

In  science  deeply  reed  1 
The  thoughts  that  coursed  his  studious  brain, 

Have  chanoelled  cheek  and  brow ; 
Hey  are  in  safe  memorial  stored, 

His  mental  trensDres  now. 

The  crowds  assembled  at  his  feet 

la  silou  order  stand ; 
Attentive  to  bis  pleasant  speech, 

They  wait  iua  high  command. 
They  list  his  fervid  eloquence, 

And  high  their  voices  raise, 
Answering  his  ready  bursts  of  thought 

With  fitful  shouts  of  praise. 

How  like  a  sea-bird  moves  yon  abip, 

UpcHi  the  dark  greem  sea  t 
A  nation's  banner  from  her  ptow 

la  waving  gaUanay.  ^ ^„.^^  ^^  GoO^^lc 
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A  Uolion'a  hoDoi  ie  hei  freight, 

And  in  ■  aatior/t  name, 
She  carries  to  a  fordgn  port 

Her  admiiatty's  &me. 

Upon  yon  field  her  robea  of  green 

Hath  boimteous  nature  spiead ; 
And  on  the  flowery  vesture  now 

Contending  aimieS  tread. 
A  thousand  &lchi<Hia  flnmjng  thercL 

Like  lightning  faxlea  flash ; 
Stara  of  the  bloody  tempest,  cm 

In  tenors  fierce  they  daah. 

The  snnuner  leares  andflowers  are  crodied 

'Neath  bodia  of  the  slain, 
And  long  will  that  aisangtdned  field 

Wear  on  its  front  the  stain 
Of  bloody  that  kingly  arrogance 

In  heated  passion  shed, 
And  long  may  feuds  of  oations  mourn 

Their  motmtiuns  of  the  dead. 

Thus  millioiu  of  the  busy  wDild, 

Aa  w^h  a  smgle  aim, 
Seek  with  their  might  and  snOTgy 

That  gilded  thing— a  Nama 
And  yet  how  few  amid  the  throngg^ 

Who  long  for  &me  have  striven, 
Hav«  aought  in  deeds  of  lighteoumen 

A  name  finr  endlen  heaven.    ' 
Baltimoik^  Ms.,  May  24AI,  19», 


HADDON'S  RIDE. 

A     STOXT     OF    AKNK     AKmnKL. 

Some  yeua  siace,  I  received  an  invhation  from  an  okl  frieod  to  spMiA 
K  few  vreAa  at  hia  brm,  where  he  aanired  me  I  should  find  plenty  of 
game,  and  perfect  freedom  from  all  reatzaiut  Remembering  that  when  » 
boy  I  had  been  accounted  a  laoarkable  diot  and  a  BUcceosful  aportnaaiif 
having  killed  ixxtaea  of  Pee-weo,  and  sometimes,  by  uncommon  luck» 
bnught  htnne  a  robin,  theae  inducements  proved  irreeiatiUe ;  the  fint 
roused  all  the  Nimrod  within  me,  the  secwid  was  gratefiil  to  a  body  not 
then  broken  in  to  the  cart-hi»w  labouis  of  an  accounting  office.  In  tho; 
i  automn,  finding  a  .period  of  comparative  Isimn  before  me,  1 
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procured  leare  of  absence,  aqd  monndug  a  hone,  a  qnkt  animal  and  not 
at  all  vicious,  as  I  took  caie  to  ascertain,  set  fbrwaid  m  my  pilgrimage 
to  the  land  of  freedom.  PainteT  lived  in  a  remote  cornet  of  Anne  Arun- 
del, neei  some  "  ville  "  or  other,  and  his  directicos  for  finding  his  len- 
dence  were  most  clear  and  precise.  I  cramed  them  over,  whoi  I  found 
myself  fiiirly  embarked.  I  was  to  keep  the  main  road  north,  till  I  reach* 
ed  its  intersection  with  the  Baltimore  road;  this  I  was  to  take  and  keep 
till  I  come  to  a  lane  marked  by  three  chesnut  trees ;  this  I  must  follow 
through  a  dozen  tumingi,  all  distinctly  marked  by  cheaaute,  until  I  met 
the  county  rood,  which  would  lead  me  vrithin  three  miles  of  my  destina- 
tion, after  which  "any  one"  could  tell  methe  way.  Indeed  "any  one" 
which  I  found  to  be  "no  one,"  was  to  be  my  constant  referee,  should  my 
ehart  fiul  me.  Under  their  auspices  I  went  confidently  forward,  and  1^ 
following  my  chart  rigidly,  aided  by  occasional  iatimaliona  team  "  any 
one,"  of  counse  found  myself  by  evening  completely  bewildered  in  the 
multiplicity  of  cross-roads,  to  which  our  neighboring  coimties  devote  so 
much  of  a  soil  fitted  for  little  else.  I  hopelessly  drew  forth  my  diait 
once  more,  but  its  bearings  had  no  relation  to  the  topography  of  that  re- 
gion, so,  without  more  ado,  I  submitted  the  question  to  an  aged  negro, 
who  was  whistling  behind  a  pair  of  oxen,  dragging  a  reversed  harrow, 
*  and  at  times  drawing  over  them  his  heavy  lash,  more  by  way  of  burden 
to  his  shiill  tune,  than  with  any  wish  to  quicken  their  speed.  The  mble 
agriculbirist  heard  my  dilemma  with  attention,  scratched  his  heed  grave- 
ly, and  answered  to  my  question  whether  he  knew  the  placa 

"  CAi  yea]  I  know  de  place  well,  roaise  Jack  bought  his  seed  wheat 
of  bim ;  but  it  be  s  mcoistious  long  ride  for  dis  night,  and  de  way  is  hard 
to  find;"  he  paused  a  moment,  and  thm  cootinued  "yon  have  to  turn  back 
air,  till  you  come  to  a  big  chenuL" 

"  Oh  I  if  it  comes  to  cheeouls  again,"  cried  I,  "  you  need  say  no  more. 
I  hare  been  riding  after  chemuls  the  whole  day.  But  tell  me,  my  man,  is 
there  no  tavern  near,  where  I  couldget  my  horse  fed,  and  get  supper  and 
lodging  for  myself  " 

"None  dis  side  of  ColeavUle — eighl  miles  off)"  answered  he;  "but 
come  up  to  the  house,  marse  Jack  would  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you ;  all 
de  gentl'um  stop  here  whan  de  rain  ketch  'am." 

Seeing  no  ahenative,  after  much  hesitation  I  complied  with  the  iavi- 
tatioB,  folly  intending,  however,  to  pud  on  ti  any  risk,  should  my  wel- 
«Dme  prove  cold.  I  found,  however,  that  the  negro,  a  bvorila  servant, 
bad  not  trmsceoded  his  powers.  '  Marse  Jack,*  otherwise  John  Colter, 
was  ahsent,  but  his  wile  received  me  with  the  manners  of  a  lady,  and  tbs 
cordmlity  of  on  old  aeqmintaDce.  In  a  few  mommts  her  huriiand  ar^ 
rived;  he  lud  been  attending  the  sale  of  the  efiects  of  a  deceased  neigh- 
bor, and  had  brought  home  some  fritnds  to  spend  the  evening  with  him. 
They  were  visibly  in  a  lively  mood,  and  the  wife's  countenance  fell  as 
they  entered;  she  prmded  at  the  tea-table,  but  quitted  the  room  immedi- 
ately after.    The  converBalkn  during  the  meal,  turned  principally  upon 
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Clw  wli^  and  thifl  to[ac  was  continned  over  tlu  toddy,  iriueh  is  ahnys  in- 
mdoced  whai  atnngeTs  ue  pmem,  and  (^eneniUy,  when  they  are  noL 
At  firat  I  felt  awkward  at  sot  being  able  to  join  in  the  coDvenatkm,  but 
filling  that'  an  occaaoBBl  laugh  answered  all  the'  opectatioos  of  my 
hoot,  I  conioiled  tnyaelf  with  paying  that  tribute,  vhen  I  thought  it  oe- 
eeaary,  and  found  ample  amuBHOoit  in  litfeniog  to  theii  odd  jokea  azki 
qnaint  atones,  told  with  genuine  humour,  and  alwaya  received  with  hearty 
•botita. 

"  Them  h<^  went  dog  cheap, '"  scud  Colt^.    **  Poor  Glover  I  he  was 
•0  ibral  of 'em.     The  dutton  com  was  nothing  to  his  shoats." 

"  Did  you  hear  Bailey  bidding  agin  the  widow,  for  the  very  stock  ahe 
WBiilalo  keep  OD  the &rm f  I  could'nt  ha'  thought  that  of  Bailey." 
"  Who  got  the  cow  and  calf!  "- 

"Me,"  nidan  oM  man,  "a  fine  cow  and  heavy  calf  that;  one  might 
kke  Haddffli'a  ride  on  that  calf" 
"HaddoD'a  ridel     What's  that  1"  cried  one,  scenting  a  jeat. 
<•  Lord,  did  Haddon  never  tell  yoa  of  his  ride?" 
"  No." 
"Noryoa?" 
«No.» 

"  Then  Vll  tell  yon, "  said  the  semor,  with  a  smile  of  satie&ction. 
He  thought  a  moment,  shook  big  head  and  laughed  gently,  be  it  miglu 
be  at  the  review  of  the  circumstance,  then  composing  himself  and  draw- 
ing a  alight  sigh,  thus  began : 

"  Poor  Haddon !  he's  been  dead  many  a  year,  and  no  doubt  is  happy 
now,  for  he's  Ibmid  out  many  a  stTdnge  thing  diat  puzzled  him  sorely 
while  on  earth.  He  knew  more  ghost  stories  than  any  man  I  ever  saw, 
and  would  sometimes  get  me  to  listen  to  him  (and  b  was  his  delight)  till 
my  teeth  would  chatter,  and  my  hair  bristle  on  my  head,  if  I  heard  a  cat 
mew,  or  a  dog  howl  at  night,  for  a  month  afterwards.  He  knew  hun- 
dreds of  charms,  and  could  make  the  cream  rise,  or  butter  come,  in  a 
otanoer  wtHideriul  to  telL  Some  used  to  say  he  could  raise  the  evU  one, 
hut  I  never  believed  that,  for  Haddon  had  a  good  heart,  and  never  ii^nred 
any  man,  and,  except  that  he  would  take  a  glass  too  much,  no  one  could 
WSJ  a  word  against  him.  He  was  over  curious,  however,  in  matters  fliat 
men  should  not  meddle  with,  and  this,  once,  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
This  18  the  story  as  he  used  to  tell  iL  He  was  going  home  one  evening 
iMe,  and  feeling  dry  (as  he  always  did )  aS  he  passed  through  ColesviUe, 
thought  he'd  slop  to  get  a  drink  of  something  comfortable.  He  lighted 
at  the  tavern,  and  who  should  ho  find  there  but  three  of  his  neighbors 
aod  several  strangers,  all  sitting  drinking  in  the  bar ;  so  finding  himself 
IB  soch  good  company,  Jack  sat  down  too.'  There  was  a  pedlar  there,  ft 
merry  man,  who  could  drink  a  horn,  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  tale,  with  any 
man ;  he  waa  just  the  fellow  for  Jack,  who  sat  enraptured,  till  the  clock 
■truck  ten.  It  was  late  for  him;  he  bad  many  miles  to  go,  but  the  moon 
tm  bright,  and  the  road  was  plain,  so  he  called  for  hia  hors^  the  pedlar 
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helped  him  on,  and  he  tnmed  bia  face  homeward  with  a  sigh.  Bat  all 
the  way  home  he  wu  thinldng  wpoa  a  thing  the  pedlar  had  told ;  and  of 
all  the  Btrange  things  he  knew,  that  was  thb  rtrangeat 

" '  Take  a  bull  cali)  nine  months  old — '  bo  it  Tan — '  nib  the  spot  where 
butchers  feel,  with  mualted  butter  &om  his  dam's  miUc,  put  a  spear  of 
mint  under  his  tongue,  and  if  you  mount  him  while  the  clock  strikes 
tweli^  you  may  ride  twenty  miles  and  bock  within  the  hoar ;  but  take 
caie  not  to  speak  ■  ward  while  on  him,  for  this  would  deUrw  yoa  to  an 
evil  power,  and  consign  you  to  a  violent  death.'  Now  it  so  happened 
that  Bill  had  a  calf  of  the  genuine  Durham  breed  jnat  of  the  age  pre- 
scribed, and  while  thinking  of  the  circumstance,  he  recollected  that  Jus 
wife  hod  churned  that  very  day,  and  the  butter  must  be  at  that  moment, 
lying  in  the  dairy,  reedy  for  market  on  the  morrow;  the  Dorbam's  bat- 
ter was  always  kept  separate,  being  Teiy  rich  and,  intended  for  a  paitica- 
lar  customer  i  and  that  there  was  a  mint  bed  near  the  gate,  Bill  knew  from 
daily  ezperimce.  Oppoitunily  ts  a  stronger  temptation  than  want,  and 
Bill  felt  an  undefined  foreboding,  as  the  singular  iM>incid«ice  becanw 
manifest,  that  this  night  would  prove  the  power  of  the  charm,  and  that 
he  was  destined  to  perform  the  daring  feat  It  was  dangerous  and  it  was 
terrible  to  be  flying  over  the  country  at  that  hour;  but  he  might  as 
well  try,  and  the  calf  might  not  go  ofl'aiter  alL  'I  half  think'  said  he, 
'if 8  all  a  lie  of  that  fumiy  rogue,  for  he  seined  to  look  at  ms  mi^ty 
cmmiog.  Tve  never  seed  the  thing  that  could  throw  me  yet,  and  if  Bill 
Haddon  can't  hold'  his  tongue,  I  don't  know  who  can,  tha^s  all  So  I 
hope  Betty  ba^nt  nhed  all  that  butter. ' 

"He  reached  home,  ttabled  his  horse,  and  as  he  passed  the  dairy  door 
pushed  it  wide;  a  number  of  prints  lay  on  the  shet^  and  near  them  a 
lump  of  rich  yellow  butter,  which  a  peculiar  and  ft^jlinT  impress  at 
Betty's  knucklea  assured  him  was  what  he  sought  He  separated  a 
small  quantity  with  his  thumb  nail,  and  submitted  it  to  his  palate — 'twas 
guiltl^  of  salt,  then  securing  a  larger  portion,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
house,  and  finished  his  preparations,  by  plucking  a  few  spears  of  mint  as 
he  entered  the  gat& 

"  The  moat  profound  silence  reigned  as  he  entered  the  little  oiclosare, 
and  Bill  stuped  as  cardally  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  waking  some  one, 
though  he  knew  a  coniKin  shot  would  hardly  disturb  his  slumbering 
household.  There  was  a  candle  burning  in  the  little  parlor,  and  as  he 
gazed  through  the  uncurtained  window,  at  the  broad  square  &ce  of  tha 
wooden  clock  upon  the  mantel,  he  saw  that  the  iron  hand  was  hard  aa 
to  twelve,  and  heard  the  sudden  rattle  of  the  wheels  which  indicates  its 
intention  to  strike  in  a  few  moments ;  in  an  instant  more  the  opportune 
would  be  lost  This  decided  him^  he  strode  into  the  field,  and  skiliiilly 
seizing  the  Durham  by  the  tail  and  ear,  brought  him  atiuggling  bdbre 
the  door ;  then  having  performed  the  witching  operaticms,  looked  at  die 
clock  and  found  the  time  almost  expired  The  devoted  animal  now  lay 
perfectly  stilL    The  dogs,  after  manifeadng  aome  cnriotitf  at  iheae  ton- 
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anal  proceediogB,  retired  to  lest  in  the  ahftdow  of  (he  house,  boI  Bill  heaid 
Rothmg  bat  tha  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  thumping  of  his  heart  bear 
ing  in  double  quick  tima  This  awful  period  pamd  slowly  away  ;  bat 
at  length  the  whizzing  of  the  wheels  wftmed  bun  to  seize  hold,  and  as 
he  did  80  the  first  stroke  rang  u|ioii  his  ear,  and  he  heard  no  more.  Away 
qutang  the  calf  like  lightning,  followed  by  the  baying  of  the  slaitled 
dogs,  and  the  daring  rider  soon  found  himself  moving  over  the  fields  id 
much  £iatCT  rate  than  he  had  ever  followed  fox  or  hound.  Fences  were  no 
impedimgits,  gullies  (and  they  are  many,  wide,  sad  deep  here)  were 
passed  like  last  year's  fiirrowa  in  a  cornfield ;  away  he  flew  over  the  hiUs, 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  through  rocks,  and  streams,  and  &llen 
timber,  with  such  ease  and  activity  that  Jack,  who  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  horse  flesh,  began  to  lose  his  confiiarai  in  the  admiration  excited  by 
his  singular  steed.  Ho  began  to  think  this  was  a  very  pleasant  as  well 
as  expeditions -mode  of  conv^rance,  snd  was  endeavoring  to  hk  upon 
somenuBnsofprofitmgby  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  his  beast,  when 
he  was  axouted  by  the  roox  of  the  rivei,  which  he  perceived  by  well- 
known  signs  he  was  &st  approaching.  'Rather  a  dangerous  course  this,' 
thought  he,  and  well  he  might,  for  the  river  at  that  place  was  bordered 
by  high  and  broken  cliffi,  and  rushed  through  the  defile  with  great  rapi- 
dity ;  so  he  preased  the  calf  s  neck  in  token  that  he  would  have  him 
change  his  course,  but  the  dumb  Utde  innocent  could  not  mideistand  it ; 
be  raised  his  ear  aul  tried  to  pull  his  head  to  the  required  direction,  but 
the  obstinate  little  bnUe  rushed  straight  onward  as  if  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction both  of  himself  and  his  rider.  '  Stubborn  fool,'  inly  ejaculated 
Haddcm  as  he  seized  both  ears,  and  tugged  with  all  his  force  to  turn  or 
atop  his  bedevilled  steed.  But  his  efibrts  were  vain ;  the  neck  of  the 
cursed  beast  was  as  rigid  as  iron,  and  he  was  hurried  along  with  undi- 
minished rapidity,  kicldng  and  struggling,  fo  his  doom.  It  was  while 
hurrying  forward  with  dreadfiti  speed,  that  Bill  saw  before  him  a  human 
figure,  arMl  as  he  passed  recognized  the  pedlar,  who  ahouted  to  his  flying 
victim — ^  A  pleasant  journey,  and  a  safe  return.'  Poor  Bill  could 
only  shake  his  fist  in  retoriL  He  felt  himself  entrapped  into  the  power 
of  the  evil  one,  and  he  doubted  not  the  pedlar  was  an  agent  sent  for  his 
deatructifnL  llie  roar  of  the  waters  grew  loud  on  bis  ear,  and  in  another 
moment  he  saw  the  foaming  wares  raging  br  below.  He  closed  bis  eyes 
on  the  dreadfnl  gol^  and  was  ti3ring  to  form  a  prayer  whm  he  felt  tha 
powerfiii  bound  of  the  animal  beneath  him,  and  was  safely  landed  on  the 
odier  sid&  *  That's  a  good  jump  for  a  cd('  cried  he,  joy  and  wonder 
dissolving  the  caution  which  terror  had  but  more  firmly  impressed.  Mis- 
placed exoltation!  the  fatal  words  broke  the  charmiadreadfol  roar  burst 
frran  the  bewitched  animal ;  his  eyes,  burning  like  coals  of  fire,  were  tnmed 
iqKSi  his  rider,  whom  with  one  bound  he  hurled  into  the  stream.  Had- 
doD  fell  like  stone,  the  raging  floods  bore  him  on,  dashing  and  whirling 
him  among  the  rocks  till  no  spark  of  consciouatess  remained. 
Afcicb  was  Belly's  surprise  and  deep  aj^rehensiat  when  die  found  next 
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nkoming  hei  hiujbuid  rtiU  abBCDt.  Bhe  went  to  the  stable ;  hk  hone  wm 
not  there,  but  oo  letumiug  to  the  hoase,  the  fint  sight  that  met  her  ejm 
yna  the  ghaitfly  but  still  bieBthing  fonn  of  hei  husbaitiL  His  ne^Toes 
going  out  to  work  had  fttund  the  baiao  grazing  neai  a  ditch,  at  -the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  his  master,  who  had  apparently  &llea  off  in  attempdi^ 
to  leap  it.  How  he  came  there  was  a  matter  of  deep  Buiprise  to  him, 
but  not  so  to  bia  wife ;  she  lectured  him  somidly  on  his  bad  habits,  as 
she  called  them,  and  laughed  at  him  when  he  told  the  alory  of  the  calC 
Indeed,  sheeosilypeiBiBdedlumthat  it  had  all  been  a  dream — especi^y 
as  the  pedlar  came  there  next  day,  and  sold  them  some  *ni-*ll«ii  bar- 
gains ;  so  he  agreed  to  lay  it  all  toi  the  rmn,  and  to  diinlc  no  morci,  ex- 
cept in  moderation.  This  promise  he  kept  most  righteously  untii  hs 
wife's  death,  after  which  he  stuck  to  rum  toddy  and  his  itoiy  of  the  calf 
with  great  constancy  far  the  temaindei  of  his  days." 

Here  ended  the  story  of  Bill  Haddoo,  with  which  the  company  seemed 
TBtfly  pleased;  and  when  I  retired,  excusing  myself  en  the  score  of  a 
^giiing  nde  of  sixleea  miles,  I  heard  mewed  bursts  of  lao^iter, 
whether  at  Haddon'ft  ride  or  mine  I  hod  no  way  to  aj 
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In  the  bi  off  South,  where  no  rude  breeze 
E'ersweepso'er  the  breast  of  the  halcyon  seas; 
Where  the  airs  breathe  balm,  and  the  beaveos  smile 
With  a  glorious  radiance,  a  fiiiry  isle 
Lolls  on  the  breast  of  the  mother  deep^ 
'  With  a  dimpled  cheek  like  a  babe  asleep. 

There  forests  sloped  from  the  silver  flood 
To  dke  sunlight  lift  their  tall  green-wood. 
With  bowers  b«ieath,  through  whose  tendrils  gleams 
The  £tful  light  with  its  softened  beams, 
And  embroiders  around,  with  its  golden  sheen,   . 
The  velvet  moss  of  the  alleys  greeiL 
There  beetling  cliffl  and  mnimfim  h^ 
Their  dark  brows  rear  to  the  arching  sky, 
With  winding  grottoes  that  flash  with  gems 
Richer  than  sparkle  aa  AiaAttn^ 

There  the  crjrMal  waters  gently  chime 
With  a  mellowed  tone  or  a  voice  soblhn^- 
The  streamlet's  murmur,  the  {buntain's  call, 
And  the  bounding  rush  of  the  waterfall —  GooqIc 
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Till  the  ecbo«B  within  theii  thousand  caves 

Lang^  at  the  sound  of  the  joyous  vravc& 

The  oceaa  ripples,  with  geotle  flow, 

Sweep  over  saoda  like  the  drifted  snoit,    >- 

And  ring  with  a  chime  of  mimic  bells, 

Among  shining  pebbles  and  purple  shells 

That  echo  again  their  ocean  toue, 

As  heart  responds  to  a  heart  like  its  own.  * 

But  the  richest  treasures  of  earth  and  main 
Have  not  been  gamei'd  up  there  in  rain, 
To  deck  for  many  an  ocean  mile 
In  tranquil  beauty  the  fairy  isle, 
Prom  the  wrath  of  waves  and  the  breath  df  storms, 
For  life  is  there  in  its  rarest  forms. 
The  speckled  fish  in  their  sportive  play, 
Throw  up  from  the  waves  the  silvery  spray ; 
The  sea-ibwl  winnow  the  waters  o'er, 
Or  imfotd  their  wings  to  the  sun  on  shore. 
From  flowers  that  blush  with  a  thonsond  dyes. 
And  blossoms  gleaming  like  angel  eyes, 
'Mid  the  dewy  leaves  of  the  waving  trees 
Thti  fragrance  shed  on  the  pasting  breeze. 
In  the  calm  of  the  twilight  hour  is  heard 
The  warbling  of  many  a  forest  bird, 
That  thrills  the  eve  with  its  tones,  and  illumes 
The  dark  green  shades  widi  its  golden  plumes 

From  the  mossy  cliS',  there  Ocean's  daughters 
Their  green  locks  dress  in  the  crystal  waters; 
And  the  mermm  gambol,  and  pelt  with  pearls 
And  golden  spangles,  the  naiad  girls. 
At  eve,  in  the  dance,  at  music's  call. 
On  velvet  alleys  the  footsteps  fall 
Of  the  fciry  forms  that  in  daylight  sleep 
In  winding  shell,  or  in  cavern  deep; 
And  some  sail  on  vrings  of  glorious  light, 
Through  the  soft  and  periiim'd  air  of  night. 
While  the  car-like  shell  of  the  Fairy  Que^, 
Who  reigns  supreme  o'er  the  lovely  scene. 
O'er  the  moonLt  waters  is  seen  to  glide, 
With  her  swanl^  breasting  the  rippling  tide. 
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RETOLnTIONART   REMINISCENCES  OF  AN 
OLD  SOLDIER. 


Tml  making  in  (he  simy — A  clioice  of  comfbrlable  qoBTters  io  *  Harm — A  vood- 
cnUin^  pt>Ttp — The  Duldimen'*  diipute — The  Dutch  poultry  made  to  pay  tor 
ihai  ovnera'  want  of  pslhoiiBni — The  uui  collectoi  in  a  ciaten — The  Toriea' 
■leigh-ride,  and  a  apill  out,  proTing  ihal  Dutch  Iricki  are  ojubI  to  Yankee  onea — 
An  Indian  ajarm,  and  the  party'a  racccufHl  meaBuita  to  pceaene  thur  aealpa. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1773,  the  enemy  having  retired  to 
winter  quotten  in  New  York,  we  were  left  to  make  oarselves  as  com- 
fortable aa  we  could.  We  proceeded  to  erect  barracks,  yet,  as  two  rather 
important  articles,  viz :  boards  and  noils,  were  almost  wholly  wanting, 
the  Bucces  of  our  architectural  eSbrts  was  not  very  gratifying.  If  the 
reader  will  form  an  idea  of  the  best  hut  that  could  be  created  out  of  the 
following  materiak,  viz :  two  boards,  one  slab,  half  a  dozen  nails,  some 
seventy  or  eighty  pine  poLea,  and  an  abundance  of  tnrf^  he  will  under- 
stand what  kind  of  a  thing  it  was  tbat  mess  No.  €  inhabited  during  the 
long  and  dreary  winter. 

We  had  just  finnished  it  when  a  rain-storm  set  in.  For  a  time  we 
were  secure  from  all  water,  except  that  which  flowed  in  from  the  sur- 
ftce  of  the  earth — that  portion  of  the  auiface  that  constituted  oui  floor 
having  become  a  little  lower  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  jAaia. 
we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  our  abiUly  to  keep  the  upper  side 
dry,  (the  size  of  our  dwelling  rendered  it  conveniait  for  us  to  preserve  a 
horizontal  posture  most  of  the  time)  when,  alas,  juat  at  oight-foll,  the  turf 
above  us  gave  evident  signs  of  saturation,  and  of  a  dispositiou  to  deposite 
its  superfluous  moisture  on  the  animate  strata  below.  Accoidiugly  our 
uppar  sides  received  their  share,  and  the  equilibrium  of  wetness  was  thus 
restored.  A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  water  direct 
from  the  clouds  was  preferable  to  that  which  bad  passed  through  a  layer 
of  clay  and  loam.     We  accordingly  a^oumed  to  the  opea  air. 

It  was  in  vain  to  look  for  other  quarters ;  every  dry  comer  was  occu- 
pied. I  ebon  a  station  for  the  night  beneath  a  tree  whose  roots  gave  a 
little  elevation  to  the  soil,  causing  the  descending  flood  to  run  off^  As 
I  lay  thus  during  the  long  night  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  shivering 
with  cold  and  cramps,  I  confess  I  had  strong  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
my  conduct  in  exchanging  my  father's  house  for  (he  camp,  and  whether 
liberty  was  altogether  as  fine  a  thiitg  as  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  Indeed, 
1  would  that  night  have  willingly  paid  King  George  his  tax  on  tea,  for 
a  good  bed  at  home,  where  I  could  hear  the  rain  patter  on  the  roof  instead 
ot  ieeling  it  patter  <A  my  face.     Whether  modem  patriotism  is  made  of 
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.xemer  *aS,  I  ^ttmd  not  to  decide.     I  bare  ne^^  been  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  rsin  since  that  nighL     I  am  od  rnnch  better  temu  witk  snow. 

When  the  rain  ceased,  winter  set  in,  tutd  our  roof  was  30<hi  as  eolid  as 
front  could  makeiL  I  did  not  remain  to  test  the  capacity  of  our  cabin  aa 
a  conductor  of  caloric,  as  I  joined  a  party  of  wood-choppers  who  went 
into  the  interior  to  cut  wood  for  the  army.  I  Toltmleered  becwise  I  was 
fend  of  swinging  the  axe,  and  becauoe  it  was  plain  that  every  change 
must  be  ibr  the  better.  We  were  conducted  to  a  place  callM  the  "  Nine 
Putoers,"  but  whereabouts  that  is  now,  1  am  not  able  to  say— the  sar- 
iace  of  the  earth  having  uiidergotie  surprising  changes  since  the  revolu- 
tion. We  found  the  place  inhabited  by  a  few  Dutchixai,  wtth  now  and 
thca  a  Yankee  evidently  located  for  cheating  purposes.  I  made  an 
anangenient  with  an  honest  Dulcbman,  by  wbick  I  received  board  and 
lodging  in  exchange  tor  my  ntions  of  flour,  bee^  and  New  England 
rtim.  Rum  lationa  were  then  mitcb  smaller  than  those  dealt  out  in  later 
tiroes,  because  {I  suppose)  elections  were  then  less  irequ^t,  and  patriot- 
ism also  reqiiired  less  stimulus. 

We  arere  required  la  cut  and  cord  up  one  cord  of  wood  a  day,  a  snail 
matter  far  a  stout  New  England  boyj  we  (hna  had  much  leisure  for  oiir 
own  physical  improvement,  and  were  free  from  all  the  farms  of  military 
^liacipline. 

We  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  determine  by  Ktual  experiment 
{our  ezanple  has  smce  been  zealously  followed  by  most  dealers  in  wood) 
how  much  atmospheric  air  a  wooden  outline,  eight  feet  long,  four  fe^ 
high,  and  four  feet  wide,  can  be  made  to  contain.  We  judged  diat  the 
wood  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  about  (il^-siz  cubic  feet  of  aifj 
but  later  dealers  have  been  more  ■■ceosAl  in  their  experiments,  for  I  have' 
aeen  caids  sold  that  contained  not  less  Uian  seventy  cubic  feet  of  pure 
atmospheric  air.  The  pnrchaser  thus  bought  a  combustible  and  suppoiter 
of  combustion  at  the  same  time ;  one  among  many  proofe  that  this  is  an 
«ge  of  improvement 

My  eveaiags  were  spent  before  the  huge  fire  of  Hans  Van  Bramer, 
as  my  host  was  named.  Thither  the  neighboring  Dutchmen  often  le- 
paiied,  and  I  had'as  opportunity  of  studying  this,  to  me,  a  new  race  of 
bipeds.  For  a  long  time  their  convcnsation  was  so  exclusively  of  horses, 
that  I  concluded  that  bo  other  idea  could  enter  their  pericranioms,  but  at 
length  I  diacorered  they  were  religious  as  well  as  equestrian  animals. 
A  viaitei  from  a  neigUjoring  perisk,  after  partaking  largely  of  conti- 
Dmtal  mm,  began  toboagtofthesuperiority  of  his  Dominie  to  all  (fthers  , 
living  or  dead,  ofieriag  to  flog  any  one  that  doubted  the  truth  of  ois 
aisertioes.  This  was  not  relished  by  the  members  of  Dotnmie  Van 
Vleer's  flocic  who  were  present ;  and  least  of  all  by  Brom  Vaunalten,  a 
notorious  drunkard  and  swearer.  The  visitor  paid  but  little  attention 
to  his  demurs,  and  supported  his  assertion  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  his 
Dominie  by  a  volley  of  oaths,  partly  English  and  partly  Dutch.  Fore- 
seeing a  quarrel  was  likely  to  arise,  end  knowing  the  bitterness  of  reli- 
gious fends,  I  intflipoaed,  and  attempted  a  reconciliation.     After  dul^ 
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extoUing  Doniime  Van  Tieei,  I  proceeded  to  conuaeiKl  die  atronger'v  - 
Etominie,  yielding  a  full  assent  to  the  emphatic  declarations  that  had 
been  made  in.  his  iwKX ;  stiH  I  inferred  thai  a<  he  was  cooiessedly  oae  of 
tho  mortal  race,  he  could  not  be  absolutely  perfect,  appealing  to  the 
Heidelbergcatechismforpcoofof  the  sinfulness  of  man's  ntfUre,  and  the 
in^NiaBibility  of  attaining  perfection  iit  (his  lower  world.  I  pressed  him 
to  concede  that  his  Dominie  must  have  some  tri&ing  ddect,  prerenting 
idMolate  perfection,  as  I  saw  this  was  necessary  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  good  humor.  "Well,"  said  the  stubborn  felbw  at  last,  "  I  don't 
know  hut  he  may  have  (me  buU,  l>ut  only  one." 

"  Well"  what  is  irt" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  but  that  he  is  apt  to  bo  quarrelsome  when  he  is 
SToggy" 

This  admissicn  was  satisfactory  to  the  supporters  of  Dominie  Van 
Vleer,  and  the  subject  was  dropped ;  no  person  seemed  to  have  any  sus- 
picion that  grogginess,  aside  fnnn  quarrelling,  was  at  all  iocoosistEsitwith 
absolute  perfection. 

The  Dutchmeu  in  whose  neighborhood  we  were  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  oaks,  professod  to  be  friends  to  the  country,  but  we  suspected 
they  were  rank  tories  :  and  this  suspicion,  it  was  thought,  justified  the 
levy  of  an  indirect  tax  in  the  shape  of  turkeys,  hens,  &«.,  which  was 
always  collected  in  the  night  season.  Whether  their  patriotism  increased 
in  proportion  as  their  iovfh  decreased,  was  never  aacertaitud.  For  a 
long  time  no  complaints  were  made,  and  in  consequence  the  taxes  were 
increased.  At  last  a  collector,  in  sliding  off  a  hayrick,  with  a  couple  of 
fowls  in  each  hand,  slid  into  a  cistern,  and  remained  there  in  water  up 
to  bis  neck  till  morning,  when  the  Dutchman  discovered  him,  and  after 
bTeakfast  drew  Mm  out.  The  affair  came  to  the  krtowledge  of  the  Cap- 
tain, a  stem  old  puritan  whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  not  in 
the  least  modified  by  (ha  atmosphere  of  the  con^i.  He  inflicted  a  sound 
chastisement  on  the  offender,  stopped  his  ration  of  rum,  and  gave  it  to  the- 
owner  of  the  fowls. 

About  mid-winter,  when  the  sleighing  was  very  fine,  certain  showings 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  an  assemblage,  yclept  a  tory  meeting,  ivas  in 
contemplation.  We  had  little  fear  that  any  gathering  of  the  sapient  sons 
of  Holland,  or  of  their  wheat  fed  horses,  would  seriouriy  embarrass  the 
operations  of  Washington,  or  ever  peril  the  perscmal  liberty  of  his  heroic 
wood-choppers ;  still  a^  it  was  a  self-evident  truth  that  a  tory  meeting  was 
_  the  worst  meeting  that  could  be  held  on  the  side  of  Tartarus,  it  was  in 
ho  *iae  to  be  permitted.  How  to  prevent  it,  or  rather  how  to  catch  them 
at  their  sport,  was  the  next  question,  and  like  many  other  questii^is,  vf<- 
found  it  was  easier  asked  than  answered.  Our  movements  awakened 
suspicion,  and  caused  those  in  our  neighborhood  to  lay  aside  their  dr- 
sign,much  to  our  mortification,  for  we  had  ccunted  do  a  joyous  time,  and 
future  confiscations.  Still,  as  we  were  pretty  well  assured  as  to  thenighc 
on  which  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  we  resolved  to  lie  in  wait  for  any 
tltat  might  pn£8  by  from  a  more  distant  regiwi.    Accordingly  six  of  us 
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secnted  osraelves  in  s  pine  wood,  and  waited  with  great  con]^[K)gBre  foi 
aome  of  the  Kin^s  loyal  subjects  to  appear.  At  length  a  well  filled 
sleigh  came  wuhin  hail,  and  was  stopped.  At  fini  they  weie  unable  10 
■answer  one  question,  save  in  Dutch,  but  a  display  of  a  bright  bayonet  in 
the  moonlight  kd  them  to  recollect  their  English.  As  they  could  gire 
no  satrsfflciory  account  of  thenuelTes,  they  were  arrested  in  the  name  of 
the  CoQtinoiuJ  CiNigTe8f--their  hands  bound  behiod  them,  and  committed 
to  the  discretionary  care  of  the  corporal,  who  marched  than  bacli  a  nute 
or  two,  and  then  hade  them  go  home,  promising  a  feathery  coat  if  cangbt 
again.  The  rest  of  ottr  patty  took  seats  in  the  slei^  and  ordered  the 
driTBr  to  proceed  to  his  original  destination,  under  pain  of  bloodJettiog 
with  our  bayoneta  Ha  seemed  at  length  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  hariog  stipulated  for  his  personal  safety,  and  that  of  his  horsea,  on 
ctmditiou  that  he  brought  us  safely  to  the  place  of  meeting.  He  then 
drove  on  at  a  fast  trot,  evincing  a  high  degree  of  care  and  skill.  We  ^ 
were  in  hig'h  spirits,  thinking  of  the  confusion  we  should  occasion  in  the 
midat  of  the  loyal  band  by  our  unexpected  appearance,  when  our  eiuha- 
tion  was  suddenly  checked  by  a  fall  of  some  twenty  feet  As  the  mow 
was  deep,  \n  aafiered  so  material  injury.  The  rascal  had  contrired  to 
spill  us  out  over  a  precipice,  and  to  save  himself  and  sleigh  frwn  going 
over.  His  horses  were  quickly  turned,  and  put  to  their  full  speed.  We 
succeeded  with  g^eat  difficulty  in  regaioing  the  road,  when  a  five-mile 
walk  brought  us  to  our  quarters,  somewhat  more  wearied  and  wise  than 
when  we  left  them.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  that  I  still  hold,  that  Dateh  tricks  are  oAentimes  quite  equal 
10  Yankee  ones. 

For  some  titae  after  our  inglorious  overthrow,  we  had  but  little  inter- 
course with  the  inhabitants,  as  we  were  satisfied  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  withdrew  from  Van  Bramet's  board 
and  was  reinstated  in  the  mesa  The  time  passed  very  gloomily,  and  I 
looked  earnestly  for  the  appearance  of  some  tokens  of  coming  spring. 
One  day,  noder  the  influence  of  melancholy  feelings,  after  onr  task  was 
4one,  I  strayed  for  some  distance  into  the  forest  My  attention  was  at 
Ifngth  arrested  hy  the  track  of  a  snow-ahoe  of  unusual  i^pearance,  and 
the  next  moment  I  saw  a  dark  figure  stealing  away  amid  the  trees  of  the 
forest  There  could  he  do  mistake.  It  was  an  Indian,  and  doubtless  an 
hostile  one.  I  returned  with  all  convenient  speed  and  gave  the  alarm. 
It  was  apparent  that  we  were  in  a  no  very  enviable  situation.  The  sav- 
ages had  received  informatian  respecting  us,  probably  from  our  taryfr>«Kl/  *  ' 
who  so  dexterously  unloaded  his  sleigh,  and  had  come  to  secure  our 
ecalpa.  These  we  were  notat  all  disposed  to  part  with,  but  how  to  keep 
them  aflbrded  raslter  for  grave  enquiry.  The  savage  I  had  seen  was 
doubtless  a  scout,  and  probably  a  large  party  lay  conceal<d  at  no  great 
diHsHce.  Our  arms  were  out  of  order — flints  missing — cartridgea  wet, 
and  but  a  small  supply  of  them — for  powder  was  scarce  in  those  days. 
What  was  to  be  daaei  Our  captain  was  absent,  a  sergeant  and  corpor ;lc 
nl  wtm  the  only  officers  present    It  was  concluded  that  nothing  covifi' 
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be  ilone  tliat  night  but  to  'natch,  and  if  adBcLedl  to  deleiul  oanelm  a» 
well  aa  we  could.  We  posted  our  sraUioek,  and  lay  on  our  arms  all 
night  without  sleep — the  loar  of  the  winds  often  being  transposed  by 
Cuicy  into  the  warwboc^  of  the  VTage.  The  night  pased  without  dis- 
turbance, and  ki  the  morning  we  resolved  in  council  that  we  would  make 
the  best  (rfoui  way  to  the  aimy,  and  not  stay  to,  be  scalped  As  we  were 
beginnii^  lo  make  preparadons  to  set  out,  eur  commander  arrive^  and 
degpalched  a  scout  to  learn  somelbingttf  the  force  of  the  enemy,  as  they 
coulil  eaaly  be  tracked  on  the  mow.  We  soon  fell  on  the  trail  of  the 
Indian  I  saw  the  day  bcfbce,  and  followed  it  without  meeting  with  any 
others  for  a  number  of  milea;  we  then  returned  satisfied  that  there  was- 
but  one  ladiaa  in  the  neighborliood  at  present,  and  as  we  were  abotK  forty^ 
in  aumber,  we  judged  it  would  be  sailB  to  ""i"'"i"  our  paaitirai,  which  we- 
did  with  complete  success. 


LINES    WRITTEN  ON   THE  SEASHORE. 


<%  T  Kfe  u  Gke  the  wide,  wide  sei^ 

And  hope  is  like  a  ware 
Which  dashes  on  with  noisy  glee. 

Some  amay  ahore  to  lave ; 

Axd  gaily  fliogeth  up  the  spray, 

Which  sparkles  in  the  aun. 
And  droppeth  jewels  all  the  way 

It's  merry  footsteps  mo. 

The  skies  bend  down  to  meet  the  sea^ 

And  gmtly  seem  to  test, 
Aa  if  in  loviitg  harmony. 

Upon  the  ^rk  wave^  breast. 

Yet  yonder  barque  may  find,  ere  nigfa^ 

That  peacefiil  sea  a  tcanb ; 
And  such  b  life — to^y  how  bright, 

T<MnorTow  wrapped  in  gfeom  T 

lie  bc^KS  which  in  life's  mombg  wake-. 

Before  that  mom  is  o'ei 
Bfay,  like  those  bounding  billowy  break 
And  perish  on  the  shore.  ,-  .OF. 

LoNo  Bbamcb,  JMgHtt  2,  1838.  '^^'^^S  ^' 


NOTES    OF    THE   MONTH. 


Tac  Ode  to  (be  Sun,  m  tbe  pceseMt  nomber  of  tks  Democratic  Iteview,  tboueh 
now  printed  Ibr  the  Ant  time,  waa  wriuen  maDf  ycari  ago.  Ttn  author  wu  a 
jonng  clergyiaaD  of  the  WcBleyan  penuation,  bimielf  aome  years  dead.  Though 
eridently  very  impBiiect — the  Brat  inc)ioale  effluence  of  Che  mind  that  conceited  it — 
thu  production  will  be  admitted  to  be,  in  many  rejpecti,  reraarltable,  and  contains 
eridenccB  of  an  exquiaita  poetical  power;  at  times  replete  with  beauty,  and  fre- 
quently eviacinga  grandeur  of  conceptloa  that  approaches  the  sublime. 

It  was  intended  by  the  author  as  tbe  eommencemeDt  of  a  lengthened  poem  in  the 
Spenierianatanza,  to  be  called  "  THE  SUN,"  and  to  bare  embraced  tbe  illustration, 
ia  vene,  of  tbe  noble  ran^  of  subjects  for  poetiy  which  can  be  readily  imagined  aa 
coiuiect«d  with  tbe  historical  and  aslrenomicnl  phenomena  of  that  liuninary.  Tbe 
tuuTcraality  and  nrnniied  good  of  its  agency  in  sustaining  life,  and  producing  the 
bsanty,  haniMniy,  and  (ertility  »f  tbe  material  oDiveiae,  naturally  inapiiing  a  rdi- 
gioaa  awe  and  Teneration  in  tbe  darkiMas  and  infancy  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
cfieela  of  this  feeling  in  the  suB-wonhip  of  the  ancient  wm'ldi — tbe  Chaldaic  poetry; — 
■he  eternal  and  myaterious  architecture  of  Egypt ; — the  Cromlecha  and  "  unchiselled 
|»les  "of  the  aborigiaal  Celts,  with  the  "aatanic  rites  "of  the  "bosry  Diuid  with 
hia  knife  upraised ;  "^— the  Ghebers  of  Penia,  and  tbe  golden  templea  of  Peru,  a  realm 
niled  by  the  children  of  tbe  Sun,  with  the  illustrotionB  which  history  supplies  of 
■hew  grand  and  solemn  rites  of  the  primitive  races  of  mankind — would  haTc  formed 
n  poittOD  of  tbe  subject,  snaceptibls  in  a  high  degree  of  poetical  interest  and  gran- 
deur. Tbe  great  histaric  actions  recorded  by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  whicti 
coatanporaneoue  phenomena  at  the  Snn  would  Iibtb  connectal  with  the  mbjeet, 
framlbe  miracle  of  Joshua — where  theeoaimaatl  of  tbe  General  of  the  Lord, 

"Wiagcd  with  the  pawert^tpglasd  thee  b  the  sky,"* 
B(«d«  llw  sun  "  Stand  still  upon  Ghbeon," — to  the  thick  darkness  that  fell  on  theftcc 
of  the  earth  at  tbe  crucifixion,  would  have  afibrded  episodes  worthy  thenobleat  pen- 
cilUnga  of  the  heroic  muse.  Finally,  the  effects  of  the  sun,  uponthedimateoftbe  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  earth,  were  intended  toflimish  the  poet  in  their  description  witli 
apportnnilies  of  selecting,  from  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  human  race  and  manners, 
the  tbeniea  belt  adapted  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  and  description,  and  would 
have  produced  a  panorama  of  striking  subjects  of  greater  varietf ,  tablimity,  and 
iirterrat,  than  the  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold. 

*  A  line  from  the  ofigiaal  diaft.    Amang  altaer  dtMfeelti  nitBi6ni  of  a  limilar  kind,  we 
■else*  the  MIowing,  pnbabiy  iatanded  st  a  pan  ofthe  Ode  or  Pnem  which  we  haTs  ftrsD— 
Undjing,  daxsling,  nsappreaehei^  alone. 
Art  tboB  the  palace  of  that  gbinon  Qod 
Who  willed  the  tbanght,  sod  saw  aroond  kii  throae 
Unnnmbend  worlda  bom  laMant  at  hia-nod, 
Sheddiag  thaiT  KarTy  light  o'er  apace  abroad. 

Hare  U  nay  be  proper  to  obaarra  that  die  rerses  batveoa  the  Ibei  arBiterisks(pagSS  SI 
MdKQ  wwsaTidaMlyialeBdedlaaccaPyanMhsr  place  In  the  poem.  Ci(.>(.>qIc 
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Witethcr  ■  nibjMst  bo  lublime,  ao  qniquc,  so  (zUnsiTe,  which  voold  hsTe  been  a 
thems  to  ha>e  kindled  Lhe  noblcat  inqiiraiion  of  Millon  oi  DanW,  would  bsTB  been 
adtqntkldy  traaud,  can  ncTcr  be  now  coDJectimd ;  aid  whether,  if  Uie  desi^  had 
been  AiUj  eiecaiad,  it  would  hare  (bimed  an  epic  that  would  hare  lived  fbicTer,  or 
bkTe  been  elaaaed  smong  tbe  ambitieua  fkilures  of  inldlecl  oTentrained,  wbidi 
crowd  every  language — it  were  now  vain  indeed  to  epeeuUte.  Those  who  kbew 
its  aulbor  well  recollect  in  bim  an  espanaiTeDeBS  of  mind,  and  a  range  of  facnlties 
of  tbe  higbeit  order,  that  Bometimee  flowed  onl  in  eloquence  that  filled  the  heart  wilb 
ftr*id  thought,  and  wai  choriicteriud  by  a  command  of  language  aitd  a  grMp  of 
intellect  tliat  must  hare  enaored  aucceas  in  any  pursuit  lo  which  ibe  full  taergy  of 
bia  mind  had  been  applied. 

Cettainly  in  tbe  fragment  now  pnUished,  iitterly  unfit  ••  it  ia — except  in  conneo 
tion  with  the  ciream«aoceB  we  hove  mrntianed— to  be  pul  Ibtth  aa  a  regular  poem, 
there  will  be  foand  many  lofty  and  Btriking  thoughts,  worthy  of  the  ambitious  aub- 
ject  which  had  been  anumed,  and  sufficient  la~ give  poelic  Titalitylo  Gumore  ■criou 
errors  of  style  and  composition  than  itpoeseasea.  Dulness  and  imbedlily  of  imagi- 
nation form  no  pan  of  iti  faults;  there  ia,  on  the  contrary,  throughout,  an  exube- 
rance of  vigour  tending  to  eiag^cration — white  such  lustrous  gems  of  thought  astha 
following,  that  are  acaltered  with  no  sparing  hand  over  this interesttag  relic,  are  Euf- 
cient  to  give  it  much  interest  to  every  lover  of  poedT.  We  proceed  to  edect  almoai 
at  random: 

t}ut  dA  of  fire 

la  en  orig^ pal  and  ilriking  idea  vigorously  and  happily  ezpreaaed ;  while  Ibe  "nniMe 
of  the  sphere*,"  to  often  lung  by  poela,  was  never  described  in  vesaa  wilfa  a  beantj 
more  exqui»ite  than  (hot  displayed  in  the  following  linea: 
*     *    the  tremblingi  of  that  wnig  iiiblEme 

Peslid  rortb  nieladiaus  throDKh  tmeDDDIed  jeus, 
R'UI«  who,  ligitning-wingcd,  amrey*  tht  chime, 
TV  ring  Hi  neatnt— forth  in  many  a  ttttrry  dime 
There  is  high  lablimiiy  in  the  poetic  epithet, 

A  aiBaooi.TPtuc  of  tu  Auhobtt  Goo, 
••  npl^ied  to  tbe  Sun,  and  the  succeeding  lines  are  acareely  Iras  fine : 

Again,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  folio  ving  stanza  will  strike  every  mind; 
Nan  I  hava  gained  Ihy  loniait,  and  mine  ef  b 

O'eHmlu  a  rut  empyrul  wild«raeii,— 
bUtJSUd  tcilh  immortalUj/Jlo<U  by, 
And  glitlsrlng  miUiom  in  tiu  di4lanct  prai. 
"  Oreat  brilliant  sparkling  in  Creation'a  breast,"  i*  aBothei  of  tbose  bappy  poelit 
cxpreMioas  which  conveys  an  imaee  in  the  most  pleaaivg  snd  sppropriale  laii- 
guagetothatnind.    Manyotherideaa  will  be  discovered,  by  a  cnreful,peiusal  of  tba 
versea,  wbich  will  tuitty  the  reader  that  the  praise  we  have  besiowed  on  than  is 
ccrreet,  and  that  the  obvious  impeiiecliana  of  on  nafiniahed  production,  auch  at  thi^ 
should  not  have  been  permiited  furcver  lo  conaign  beauties  of  ao  bigb  an  order  lo 
obscurity  and  neglect. 
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The  nams  bT  Dr.  Coopbb,  nho  died  reeenll;  M  Coliuiibu,  S.  C,  bu  been  belbre  iba 
pablKi  Biuacting  agood  dent  oT  utMntion,  rDriiiQr  jean,dnnng  wbich  liine  Ihsrs  is  acane- 
\j  Uf  departmealoTiDleUBCIualeieitkiDwilh  Hhich  il  hu  not  been  connected. 

For  the  eitent  and  mulii&xiDUHaeiiii  of  hii  knovledge,  be  wai  indeed  ■  Tei7extnonlineiy 
Bin.  He  publiihed  worlu  on  law,  medicine,  medical  jniiiprudeoce,  potilical  eoonoiDf ,  and 
waa  in  babitnal  wriier  apoa  eurreni  politici.  He  miulaled  Jutiniaii  and  Brovaaaia.  Ha 
mcened  an  booorarj  diploma  of  DoeUV  of  Medicine  from  the  UniTenilj  of  PennayiTauia, 
and  m*  a  jodge  oTihe  coart  of  conunon  lav  of  that  State,  fie  wai  at  one  time  profeaaor  of 
eheiniatiy  in  the  College  cf  Cafliale — wu  offered  the  aamo  ebair  in  Ihe  UniTelail;  of  Vii- 
(Die,  bjr  hia  friend  Mr.  Jefleraon,  and  Biibae<)uendy  filled  it  in  the  College  of  Soolb  Cant- 
Itaa.  or  the  laat  be  beeame  Preaident  upon  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Haxco,  and,  bj  order  of  tba 
ITHtaeaf  lectured  on  chemiatrj^  ^oli^y  and  political  economy.  To  theae  eocjcli^edi^ 
■eqairemema  and  cccapationa  be  added  a  tejrge  acquaintance  with  elegant  litaiaton. 

JLl  ibe  age  of  eighteen  be  came  from  the  UniTenity  of  Oifbrd,  vilh  ila  •oholartbip  and 
ka  cenaurea.  He  at  once  aiaocialM  himeelf  (with  the  nalnral  ardor  of  hia  temper  and  ef 
bii  time  of  life)  with  that  party  in  f^gland  which  hailed  with  nplurona  entbuaietm  the  coB- 

aee,  after  the  gloomy  eclipie  of  their  hopea  lor  »  many  yean  by  the  turbulent  and  bloolj 
erenle  of  that  Itniggle,  their  final  realiiation  in  the  regeoeraciou  of  Europe  I  Hia  hopetiilneaa 
had  nerer  &iled.  From  eighteen  to  eighty  Ihe  loie  of  liberty  naier  inaook  him,  nor  a  ebeerful 
coq&leBce  in  ila  Iriompli,  nor  a  willing  labor  in  ita  lernee.  AaeDCiating  himeelf  with  tbe 
■oat  excited  of  Ibe  Anglo-Gallicari  party,  he  Bignalired  at  once  hia  zeal  and  courage  in  Ifae 
•ariieM  eSail  of  bii  pen.  He  entered  the  liW  with  Mr.  Burke,  wboae  projdielic  ipirit  had 
peaetialed  into  all  the  horrora  of  the  ■lorm,  bat  could  not  lee  through  ita  daikneea  the  reaulta 
ftr  which  a  benign  Proridence  permitted  a  season  of  deaolatian.  Tbe  ume  eonnga  which 
impelled  Dr.  Cooper  into  the  ocfliroTeny  with  Hi.  Burke,  prompted  him  10  ta*  tnore  baa- 
aideoi  adTODture  of  denouncing  Robeapierre  fremihe  trUjooa!  of  the  Janobins,  wbilher  be 
h^beenaentia  adelegate&om  a  Hanch  ester  aaaocialion.  Tbe  Tenaiilily  of  hia  tiileata 
waa  unapicoooa  at  ihia  early  period.  Within  a  rery  abort  apace  of  time  be  waa  a  political 
mber  af«  committee  ofchemiau  to  report  upon  the  intenaity  of  certain  dye- 
wilh  Mr.  Erakine  at  the  asaiiea  aa  junior  eounael  (a  Mr.  Walker  and 
other  gentleman  of  Mancheiter  charged  with  tieaaon.  Wbea  tbe  eloquence  of  Burke,  tbe 
power  of  Pitt,  and  the  unapeakable  atrocitieaorihe  French  roTolotion,  hed  eniabed  the  Gal- 
ilean party  in  England,  young  Cooper  in  1TB3  followed  Dr.  Prieltly  to  thia  coimtiy,  whitbar 
tke  advocates  irf' liberty  bad  turned  their  aching  aighl  from  the  bloated  proapecla  of  Eun^. 
Hare,  too^  be  combined  the  pamiD  of  leienee  and  litsniure  with  an  actire  parlicipatiea  in 
political  affain.  He  waa  aaaocialad  with  Dr.  Prieally  in  his  pbiloaofdilca]  inTeatigatina,  and 
npaa  bia  death  pnbliabed  an  elabomle  biography  of  hbn  in  two  Tolnmea. 

la  the  conteM  between  tbe  Federal  and  Beptdilkau  pattiaa,  be  of  unilae  took  aidea  with 
the  latur,  and  aignaliaed  hia  adherence  to  ilby  (he  free  eierciae  of  hia  ready  pen.  For  a 
apniled  animadiaiaion  upon  Ibe  priaciplea  and  tendaaey  of  the  Adminiatnilion  of  the  alder 
Adamaibe  ineorred  tbe  penaltJea  of  the  Udittoa  law  by  fine  and  impriaooownl.  Ilie  pecn- 
ifaiy  mnki  baa  not  bsen  reainrad  to  bim  by  the  tardy  jiatice  of  Congreaa. 

b  tha  tanunttrtf  eC  Soath  Carolina  with  the  Genenl-Goienment,  ha  rindicated  Iba 
palicy  of  tbe  State  with  signal  seal  and  ability,  and  contiiboUd,  with  "Bnitua  anddieraat," 
taareuaa  and  inferra  public  opinioo.   Amidst  the  high  namea  which  ill  nitrated  that  boldaad 

work,  his  abund.-int  knowledge,  and  tbe  point  and  teraeneaa  of  hia  style,  gaiB  him  great 
iofloeDce  cai  public  opinion,  and  properly  eoLille  him  to  be  ctassad  among  Ihe  leadeta  in 
that  aatarpriie. 

Nor  did  hie  acIiTe  paiticipBtion  in  thoae  atirring  CTcati  abatracl  him  Irom  the  pumJts  of 
•cience  or  philoaophy,  or  interrupt  the  moat  exemplary  attention  to  hia  peculiar  duties  aa 
President  and  Profeaaor.  No  one  erer  perfiinned  tboaa'dutiea  with  more  tnei  ponctoalitf. 
Rb  preeence  In  tbe  leclure-rriom  was  as  regnleraalbe  arrfral  DTthehoor)  aid,  when  tbera, 
■hoae  who  beud  bim  could  aearcely  hare  believed  thai  he  bad  ever  oecopied  his  mind  ton 
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ilieved  thai  he  bad  ever  oecopied  his  amd  bat . 
He  ibowed  gr«M  maalary  oTUi  tdieetf  aipM^  I C 
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f«cl  BcqnunlUKe  wiA  9my  Addition  nude  to  it  from  m^  quutBT  of  ll»  gkbe,  and  bimglit 
jlltBtnliijiH  from  the  whole  circls  or*eieDe«  ud  ihe  wbolo  fiald  of  Utannue.  Hu  leetare* 
won  not  ooly  ioalmcliTei  bat  bMulifut,  and  dalJTared  with  a  paiapienitjr  and  aimplici^ 
that  at  ODC*  adapted  Ihoin  to  lli«  esmpiehenaioD  oflaanien,  and  racaamsBded  tham  lo  th* 
tane  ofllic  learned. 

That  hia  abundatiee  of  knowledge  end  uncomman  aptiliide  to  eommimicale  it,  Joined  to 
great  induitry  andaetiTity,  &iled  to  c<nifer  upon  the  College  that  degree  of  praaperity  which 
might  hare  heen  ifipected  from  auch  a  combinatioo  of  qoalilieB  in  the  PreaideDl,  perhapB 
arose  Iroin  hia  aTowal  of  peculiar  opbiooa  on  theological  subjecta — opiniona  which,  it  ap- 
p^an  (o  110,  he  would  hBTe  b^en  more  prudent  not  to  have  avowed. 

Upon  hia  reaignition  of  the  PreBidenejr  of  the  Callage,  the  Legialatare  confided  to  him, 
with  a  libera]  aalary,  the  collection  and  digeatioo  of  Ihe  Stalulee  of  the  State,  fai  the  par- 
fbmwnce  of  which  duty  he  died,  hiTing  cmnpleled  (cnr  vohime*. 

The  pradomioiiDt  qwlitiea  of  1)r.  Cootbb'b  inlellectual  character  were  Intrepidi^  and 
aetiTity.  Ria  mind  conned  the  whole  Geld  Of  leuning  with  untiring  rapidtiy.  It  iflcea- 
■antly  aoughl  fiir  knowledge,  not  with  any  epparenl  dnidgeiy  or  toll,  but,  up  lo  the  laM 
momenB  of  hia  life,  with  that  yoolhfiil  and  iresh  alacrity  which  btlongi  to  the  punuil  of 
pleamire.  He  did  not  faeeitate  la  follow  hia  reasoning  whereTer  it  Jed,  and  what  he  Ibooght 
he  nid.  Antboiity  had  but  little  weight  with  him.  He  alwaya  endcaiortd  to  apply  ths 
touchalone  ofreainn  to  every  pmpoiition,  and  to  Judge  of  ilby  Ihal  teal  alone. 

Hb  multiiarioua  alndlea,  and  hia  uncommonly  wide  obaerration  of  eocia^,  had  ehricbed 
hia  memory  with  Taat  storea  of  uierul  and  egreeable  topical  and  theae,  combined  wHh  ■ 
cheerful  temper,  a  eocial  ipiril,  and  a  uoat  pleuant  aiyle  of  conTcrsulon,  rendered  him  ■ 
moat  delightful  companion.  He  wi>  anadminble  Islhti^^erae,  nplgrtrnmilie,  gay,  ud 
tnatructiTe.  He  wai  rarely  in  e  company  in  which  he  did  not  aay  the  beet  tbing  that  waa 
uttered.  Ria  conTenalion  wat  illnilrated  by  well-tamed  uiecdDtea,  onuncDtpd  by  apark- 
ling  claaaical  alhiaiona,  and  enriched  by  aenaibte  and  Jodiciinii  remarka.  Hia  temper  wm 
noal  agreeable,  and  hia  whole  nuitiUrt  (f  ^e  diatinguiahed  by  a  pemding  bonAonimie  and 
klndneia  of  nature.  He  waa  beneToleDt,  Iriendly,  and  impulaire ;  prompt  to  do  a  gwd  ttmt, 
"to  epread  fnendahlpa  and  to  corerheala."  He  wag  (bud  of  children,  addicted  to  pen,  and 
hind  loaerranU.  Throughout  hia  whole  behariour  theie  waa  a  winning  aimplicity  and 
directneaa,  alwgya  agreeable,  bul,  in  one  nt  hie  age,  leeniog,  and  ebilitiea,  peculiarly  capd- 
raling.  Ha  reaided  in  Columbia  for  the  last  Iwenly  jeara,  and  the  TeJeecope,  a  oewapa- 
per  publiahed  io  (bat  city,  frooi  which  we  extract  the  ibore  ikelch  of  hie  character  ukI 
career,  adds,  (hat  it  d'oabia  wbether  during  that  lime  he  had  erer  been  known  lo  manKeatk 
feeling  of  penonal  nukindneaa  lowarda  any  indiiiduaJ. 
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Then  ii  bo  maeh,  and  to  us  paiufal,  truth  in  the  following  Idler,  whiek— to  h*  cndit 
be  it  said— we  ttUte  from  a  Whig  paper,  thai  we  cannot  reiiit  the  temptation  of 
transferring  it  to  our  pages,  that  the  Bbsurdily  it  dmribes  may  be  laughed  at  a*  a 
folly,  or  referred  In  as  n  wanting  or  « imple,  as  the  mood  of  the  reader  may  be  in- 
clined. The  remark  of  the  Brililh  traveller  that  the  Otiited  Stales  now  we«  as 
much  Bubject  lo  the  EngUii  SsiUnt  as  llie  Colonies  once  were  to  the  English  King, 
would  appesr,a«  far  aa  (he  wretched  apeing,  anti-republican  fB4hion  of  the  limes  ia 
concerned,  lo  be  rather  a  mometitons  inith  than  a  vain,  inflated  boaat.  Our  papei^ 
money,  bnniiing,  credit,  and  stock  ope  rations,  are  dependent,  eren  to  their  minulett 
nunifteotions,,  on  the  temper  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  change-Jobbera  of 
London.  That  is  tlie  dark  side  aa  affecting  our  national  morals,  manners,  and  in- 
■tiiDtioQB,  of  the  tama  feeling  which  ha*  run  to  Btioh  a  tidiculoua  excess  in  Pbilndel- 
phia)  and,  unleas  it  is  ehedted  by  a  more  wholeBole  iafiwion  of  the  iMoeit  deno- 
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ouie  wpizil  at  our  moonUins  and  our  Talteyi,  where  the  Victoria  iiiiBg»— howerer 
il  maj  be  reflaetad  from  tbe  great  cities  and  gnat  som—ta  they  were  called  by 
J^awaa — of  the  country,  vm't  ilay  at»Bipedi  it  would  not  be  too  much  lo  uy  th*t 
■uch  Bxcesa  of  it  would,  in  time,  eitend  lo  &tr  mora  hartfiil  inuoTa^iiB,  Ihoif  tbeao 
■niscnble  miinicriee  of  fashion  and  her  Tolariea. 

Speakmg  of  the  preraleiiea  of  thia  ttoeen-mania,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  ef 
thMe  anii-repablicon  taatea  and  predilectiona  in  non^encntiali,  to  foim  in  time  a 
Ime  of  mind  inclined  lo  Tiew  the  political  inatilntiana  of  manarchy  with  a  portion 
ef  the  fsTOrable  regardi  awarded  ao  ilutiacriminately  to  every  thing  in  ^hion  that 
bean  its  intpreaa — we  ere  paintiilly  atertled  aa  we  write  with  intelligence  that  toaka 
Tery  much  Bs  if  thii  Yictoria  feeling  had  penMraled  farther  than  the  columna  of  n 
fcw  tory  newapapera,  and  been  dereloped  in  ■  more  aerioui  maniG^atatian  of  its 
power,  than  the  giving  iU  name  to  a  fancy  aoap,  a  pockel-handkerchief,  or  a  bonnet- 
It  ii  the  intelligence  Chat  Mackenzie,  the  Canadian  eiiie,  haa  been  aenieBced  to  an 
impnaonment  of  eigiletn  moiUkt  in  en  American  jail  t^'an  American  jndge  end 
jury,  Ibr  fbUowing  the  instinct  of  hie  Datura  in  renating  lo  the  lUtermoM  a  bloody 
and  ferocious  tyranny,  which  drove  him  and  thouunds  of  othera,  who  hke  lum 
aighed  for  the  blesainga  of  r^ublicnn  liberty,  from  their  country  with  fire  and  awoid, 
that  ihey  might  the  more  aecurely  plunder  and  oppreea  it.j  We  do  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  eircunutancea  under  which  he  waa  convicted,  and  what  waa  the  paitl- 
colar  BggraTalion  in  hia  caae  that  consigned  this  able,  intrqud  and  indtiatrioni  man 
to  a  dungeon.  We  have  do  doubt  that  he  ainned  acerading  lo  the  ataiute,  or  ttaia 
tion'a  &te  would  not  have  been  meted  out  to  him ;  but  having  been  taught  in  oar 
political  eatecbiam,  that  reaiatanca  lo  tyrants  is  obedience  to  Qod,  we  are  inclimd, 
OD  the  ftral  bluah  of  the  transaction  and  in  defoull  of  better  information,  to  consider 
Ihiaihe  moat  painful  judicial  sentence  since  tbetimeof  Adame;  and  one  that  will 
grate  moat  harahly  on  the  sympethiea  and  wishes  of  e*ery  lover  of  Aeedom.  A* 
we  said  before,  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Mackeume's  oSence.  If 
he  aboaed  the  ho^itality  he  received  from  the  institutions  of  this  country  by  endan- 
gering its  national  peace,  through  the  ill<plnnned,  ill-timed  and  utterly  uaelees  expe- 
ditions, eventuating  their  own  destruction,  which  so  long  excited  our  Canadian 
frnntier,  then  we  say  he  deserved  any  penalty  our  laws  may  attach  lo  «ncb  grave 
offences,  because  he  most  aaiuiedly  mistrusted  his  own  caoae,  and  misuadeiBlood  aa 
well  as  betrayed  hia  own  position  in  substituting  tbeae  weak  and  wicked  experi- 
nenle  of  force  for  the  irreairtible  moral  power  of  truth  and  reason  which  be  waa 
wiping  with  a  alower  but  far  mora  certain  energy  Ihraagb  the  preas.  And  on  thn 
other  band,  if  thai  alone  was  the  oSenoefbr  which  this  exiled  patriot  has  been  fhted 
and  imprisoned,  then  we  say  IM  law  it  one  equally  partial  and  tyraDnie  wluch  deals 
out  such  a  baiharons  and  mpolaivi  paniahroent  on  one  solitary  indivtdDal  ^  en 
oBeiuM  pailicipated  by  tbouaanda,  and  originating,  in  a  feding  wide  as  cur  wbols 
land— deepened  in  the  particular  districts,  whera  the  crime  was  co-extenaive  with  tho 
popolalion,  with  thai  unanimous  enlhueiaam  against  wrong  which  was  once  with 
ngnal  farce  chaneteriied  on  the  bencli  aa  a  "  m^Kann  sftbtt" — when  it  at  Ibe  saroe 
tiaie  toiA  no  eognizenee  of  tbe  far  more  powerflil  efforta  in  the  aame  eause  which 
this  Mackenxie  waa  unimerroptedly  making  throogh  the  preas ; — efforts  a  thousand 
time*  more  dangerous  to  the  power  of  Britain,  than  all  the  wretched  and  criminal  ezpe- 
ditiona  undertaken  ao  rashly  and  ao  needlessly,  that  they  immeaaurebly  strengthen- 
ed the  hand*  of  the  power  they  were  designed  to  overthrow.  To  finish  with  Mao- 
kenzie'e  trial,  the  Ontario  Messenger  (  aa  we  find  il  in  the  Qlobe  )  preaenu  the  fol- 
lowing "  contrast,"  which  ie  one  that  eannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  and  to  create 
some  wonder  why  il  is  that  of  all  the  muUitudinous  offi^ndert  against  the  neutrality 
taws,  Mackenzie,  a  poor  aiul  persecuted  refugee,  should  be  the  only  one  brought  to 
trial  and  convieted : 

Tsi  CovraArr. — The  mea  iitia  iaiaded  our  lead,  W  bum  the  Candins  and  murder 
Aneiku  eiliiaiwi,  are  ad  only  permlUsd  to  walk  Ibe  ssil  irf  BrJIaiD,  wilhoat  reboke,  bat 
Ifca  BtaiosK  of  the  Brkkh  Hoaarchy  even  booer  thea  fbe  Ikair  Babrfoos  deed.    While  a 
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BUD  who  hu  lor  tmnij  ywi  b«wi  KUoggfiag  to  tinae*  iba  euaa  of  bottum  -libntr  iuhI 
bonua  hsppineH,  flseing  lo  ui  Igr  litip  igiiont  the  nemias  at  that  uia*,  Eoda  biuHlf  »• 
revlfld  bj  <nir  lawi,  wljudgad  gaiLiy  of  crimen  aad  dooncd  to  be  incarcarMiKli  like  a  romimiffi 
ftloD,  vrithin  the  gloomy  Willi  of  i  priioD  1 

Bui  to  rHam  M  our  mibject.    Hero  is  the  letter ; 

M«M.  EoiToma;  I  litsly  left  ray  niiif*  town  in  ibe  country  whb  lb*  intention  oTipeBd- 
ing  1  day  in  PhiUdelphii,  ud  for  tbu  porpau  I  look  Ibe  ileuner  Robart  Morria  at  Wil- 
ningtM.  When  1  landed  al  Dock  iCreit  vbuf  I  fueled  I  via  in  aoma  city  ia  tba  Eo^iah 
dominioaa.  The  moment  I  landed  on  tern  iimt.  I  eipied  t.  large  placard  peMad  on  a  wail 
alacoinerof  aatTMt)  it  ran  ai  Ibllowa :  "The  ipleodid  paialtpg  of  Mar  Majeatr  4taecn 
Victoria  alill  eonlinuaa  open  al  the  Miaonic  Rail."  I  walked  a  litlls  iUnber  on,  when  I 
iloppad  oppMite  a  faibionibie  buber'a  ibop ;  at  ibe  window,  inumg  Mher  articlei,wii  i  Tariety 
of  hair  l»uihea,  with  portmiii  of  "Her  Moil  Gtarioui  Majeaty"  on  Iban.  I  waa  Tory 
DUich  anrpriaed  to  lae  ibia,  but,  on  luminK  the  coner,  I  naiiead  tba  word*  "Her  MaJeMy 
QnaBn  Vielorii"  In  rery  prominent  cbatacten,  and  (biiod  (Wttbatit  wu  a  recommendalioo 
of  aome  loolb  powder,  beeitae  aha  patrmixed  it.  I  aolered  IbB.Eicbange-~-(be  firal  Ibing 
1  aaw  waa  a  bnat  of  Rer  Majeily  iianding  on  the  mutelpigce.  I  walked  ont,  and  donblcd 
in  my  own  mind  wbelber  the  dayi  Of  old  bad  not  relumed,  and  we  were  yel  bowing  be- 
nealb  Ibe  icaptn  of  England.  1  United  up  Cbeannt  alreet— Mw  it  in  auction  ataia  aoma 
Yankee  elooka  for  nla,  witb  a  Viclorii  portrait  fiir  an  ornament,  t  atopped  al  a  perforaor'a 
lo  pvrahan  lUBWhiBg  in  bia  line — hw  loma  "Queen  Victoria-aoap,  compoRd  eipreailj 
ibr  (ba  comnaciai)."  After  hiring  made  a  few  poroham,  I  creaied  Ihe  ilreet,  and,  al  a 
hat  More,  in  B«iik  Place,  aiw  toot  "  Vicloria  riding  haU,"  and  an  engraiing  of  "  Her  Mg- 
Jwty  mounted  on  a  white  dmger,  airing  benelf  in  Wiodior  Puk,  on  Fridar,  September 
Ihe  eighth,  1938,  attwentyigien  minuui  put  ten  o'clock,  A.  M."   I  walked  on,  and  Mopped 

whipe,"  Ac.   Kcpl  on,  and  w«  oppaaila  a  dry  goodj  Uore,  whore  "  Victoria  laie,"  "Victoria 

oppoiite  a  boanel  alorc— Ihoiigbt  aomebody  wai  hnn— aiked  wbat  ihe  matter  wu,  ud  fouad 
thai  the  true  "  Victoria  ibape  "  waa  la  be  aeen  there.  I  walked  on  ud  mel  a  man  with 
a  my  oa  bb  bead.  Ml  of  pliiter  imigei,  among  which  "  Her  Mijeiiy'i "  buii  waa  rery 
prominent  Paiaad  the  Maionic  HiU,  where  "  Her  Majeily  k  Ibr  exhibition."  Whibi  I 
waa  reading  a  InaiparencT,  etanding  on  (he  paremenl,  lomethiDg  wai  thrml  in  my  fie*, 
■•d  •  cry  K  Ihe  (uge  time  announced,  "Buy  i  Ledger,  Gcniui^  Times,"  ud  lonietliing 
■lag)  I  got  Ibe  two  fint.  On  opening  Ibe  Ledger,  the  lalenl  newi  ftora  E^ogland  wan,  "the 
Q«*a  waa  in  perfect  health."  In  Ihe  Genim  there  wai  a  notice  of  an  old  woman  who 
■bM  "Vienna  bou-wup."  I  had  now  walked  a  mile.  Croaring  Tenth  atrcRt,  I  law  a 
onalin  tnuparancy  wilh  "Snily'i  Vielaria — lail  day,"  painted  on  it.  I  (topped  lo  look 
iata  a  nnaie  ifora.  There  wai  tho  "Victoria  grand  mareh,"  Iho  "Victoria  qoadiillej,"  *c., 
Ac  Whan  I  had  faaatod  my  eye*  oa  tin  BUoy  fins  ornunaota]  isMnmieiita  oTmaaie,  At., 
I  haard  a  maumful  noiH :  luraing  roond,  a  poor  ragged  urchin  wiihed  ma  lo  parduie  a 
paper  of  pina.  I  did  u,  and  put  them  hi  my  pocket,  hatiag  flral  nooeed  Ihat  Ihey  war* 
patroDiied  by  "  Hor  Mijaily  qiueen  Vicuria."  I  eoold  boar  Uiii  bo  loager  |  I  want  down 
into  anpyMar  calkr,  got  •omething  to  eat,  and  walked  la  Aitaa  i  could  to  iba  wbaif;  then 
waa  no  boat  to  go  nniil  the  neil  day,  *o  I  had  to  go  to  lb*  "Vicloria,"  fbrraeriy  "Baltlncr* 
Home,"  wtaara  I  went  u>  bed,  and  All  inbt  an  unauy  alumbar.  At  day-li^t  I  got  np  and 
want  down  «.  tba  wbirf,  ud  gol  on  bivd  the  iie  mboal  al  well  la  I  could.  Saw  a  fina 
brig  wilh  Ibe  Bngliab  aoiign  dying.  "  Whal  ii  bar  name 7  "  laid  1 ;  "O,"  Hid  a  little  boy, 
"  Uut'i  the  Viclorii,"  !  turned  my  head  away,  and  law  a  man  coming  op  to  me  wilh  a 
Taiy  myileriaue  air;  he  commenced  telling  me  that  be  waa  a  poor  mu,  and  wu  obliged  lo 
aell  a  few  Iriilea,  u  be  wu  piliied,ini!  could  not  work.  "  Well,  whil  bave  yougoll"  laid 
I.  He  had  a  lilllo  buket  with  him,  which  ha  opened,  and  drew  eat  a  puff  of  "  Queen 
Tietoria't  Wiijiily  Pilli  1 "  tliia  capped  Iba  climii  of  Victoriaa.  1  gol  a  boi  out  of  pure 
compaHiofl,  and  they,  like  moei  olher  pUla,  mmed  oul  lo  be  a  mere  ihare.  The  linis  draw 
■ear  to  itart,  the  laai  bell  rang,  the  hawtera  were  taken  iii,  and  I  look  my  leave  (mo  Phila- 
delphia—bnl  ihink  that  the  name  of  Viotoria-delphia  ihould  ba  ginn  iL  A.  D.  P. 
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TBE    PRBBIDKNT    AND   THE   FEOFLK. 


The  Preaideot  iDtends  apeadiDg  fhe  mmmec  moothi  in  bis  ntfire  State,  uid  bas 
left  tbii  cilj  for  that  purpose,  tnveniag  the  Hoh  faimiiig  Beckon  of  FemiBflTuiU 
(mhis  way.  It  ia  one  of  the  moit  gratifyinf  ligna  of  the  timea,  in  coniMctioii  with 
the  great  atroggle  ibr  the  Baal  and  deciaive  ducoDnectiati  of  the  Fedenl  Goren- 
nent  &ain  all  "  eataugLog  alliance"  vith  the  brojiing,  baaldiig,  and  atoc^-jobbing 
iDttreata,  nhich  have  eo  often  degraded  it  and  convulaad  the  land,  and  ita  leaton- 
tion  to  the  timple  piinciplea  of  Kepablicao  Democraej,  which,  eonnteneed  under 
hia  aiupi^ea,  ia  new  agitating  the  whole  Union — tiiat  aU  the  power,  rtrength,  inge- 
nni^  ud  hatred  of  the  immenae  party  tnteiaated  to  their  my  exiatencs  in  ^tpo- 
Mtimi  to  thia  policy,  hare  Dot  availed  to'fiz  upon  the  public  mind  any  portion  of 
tte  calttCDDf  and  aapeiaion,  witii  which  they  have  pnraned  himaelf  and  tbii  grand 
ntaanre  fh>miti  Grat  pRuntU|;at)OD.  NoPrctident  of  tbe  United  Statea  everatood 
i>  a  higher  poaitiea  than  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  present  oecapleB  before  the  countiy. 
The  financial  policy  of  hia  Adminiatratian  waa  met  with  a  storm  of  clamour  and 
vitnperatioD,  the  meet  furious  and  withering  that  Faction  had  ever  raised  ; — repel- 
led with  every  mark  of  studied  insult  and  contumely  from  CoDgres9,it  wentbelbre 
tbe  people  la  the  last  resort,  and  for  two  yean  has  now  been  diaeussed  with  an 
•Klity,  cBmeBtness,  and  force  of  argument  on  either  tide,  that  have  never  been 
tnrpaased ;  and,  as  a  eonwquenee,  has  won  IHends  and  ailented  eoemiea  in  evety 
quarter  of  the  UdIod,  until  it  is  now  left  in  acknowledged  poeaeaaioD  of  tbe  field  of 
aigumrnt.  and  looked  to,  uuiveraally,  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  as  the  aureat,  «- 
safest,  and  moat  speed;  remedy  of  tbe  deep-aeated  commwcial  diandera  which  have 
■0  long  been  preying  on  the  vitala  of  the  country.  It  ia  one  of  the  nobleatpolitioil 
victcoiea  ercr  achieved. 

Not  leas  atiikingiy  ancceaafal  have  been  the  other  meaiurea  of  bis  AdminisdB- 
tioD.  The  peace  of  tbe  country  preaerved — ita  honor  vindicated ;  &ctIon  rebuked, 
and  the  constitution  preserved ;  tbe  supremacy  of  the  lawi  maintained,  and  every 
Beaanre  ngulated  by  an  nndeviating  adherence  to  the  eimple,  transparent  prin- 
cijdea  of  Democratic  Republicanisro ; — these  have  been  disdnguiahing  traita  of  hit 
policy,  Dud  tbey  have  fixed  his  name  in  (he  affections  of  bis  countrymen,  and 
alreMJy  elevated  it  as  abanner  under  which  to  rail;  aa  a  certain  talisman  of  success 
in  tbe  great  struggle  for  the  conUnuation  of  that  policy,  and  the  preaerration  of 
those  principles,  which  will  lake  place  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1840.  Th* 
people  have  found  him  faithful  in  his  high  trust  to  bis  first  principles,  and  Ma  moit 
viident  enemies  even  themselves  confessed,  when  the  imminent  of  national  peril 
allowed  them  no  anbterfuge,  and  admitted  of  no  retreat,  the  shameleH  grounjaw 
neaa  of  their  daily  charges.  At  tiiat  periloua  hour,  with  one  act  and  voice  they 
placed  the  destiny  of  the  countiy  in  his  hands — for  war  er  for  peace — inreding 
him  ia  nnahared  reaponaibility  with  power  never  accordad  fa)  a  PresideDt  before, 
and  placing  in  hia  handa,  ivithotit  a  check,  unstinted  miUions  of  tbe  treasure,  which' 
Ihdr  apecchea  and  their  printa  accused  him  of  attempting  to  plunder,  or  possess 
himaelf  of  fw  the  baieat  ptupoaes.  This  reluctant  tribute  bi  hia  character  and  Ut 
trosl-worthineaa.  wrung  from  relaetant  faction,  had  the  effect  that  might  have  been 
npected;  and  fte  grateful  welcome  of  his  native  State,  already  swelling  into  a 
noble  rntimsiasm  of  popular  development,  will  put  to  rest,  finally  and  effectually, 
the  last  surviving  slander  of  his  foes. 

But  Qie  policy  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  have  been  drawn,  in  eo  maa- 
teriy  a  manner,  by  a  band  truly  capable  of  delineating  them  with  accuracy,  and 
witti  so  many  happy  touches  of  eloquence  and  philosophical  discrimination,  in  the 
foUowing  speech  by  Mr,  IngeiaoU,  that  we  gladly  pmbraca  the  present  importunity, 
which  we  have  long  sought,  of  placing  it  in  our  pages,  not  merely  aa  a  merited 
cooplimnit  to  tbe  President,  but  a*  a  distinguished  specimen  of  jnat,  elegant,  and 
prtilbnnd  delineatiMiof  character.  iW^ 
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I  uimol  fbriwu- to  nunlioD  that  tlun  ii  nuoD  la  bslian  tkat  ■  boMm  tnUMl  of  Ih*  Pnii- 
dent,  B  gflollBman  oTgrou  piuHty  of  chanct«r  ud  lupenorily  ofhilQlHgflDeBt  DOW  bj  toIdd-' 
Uiy  md  honorable  ntigauian  na  loa^r  i  moiiibsr  of  his  Cthinct,  wu  faia  chiaf  oMfidan- 
tiai  adTHr  in  Ihu  adminUe  ifipeal  lo  populu-  Tiilue,  ulelligonce,  and  independsm. 
fin;  boUi  know  that  there  mi  do  hope  tbr  U  bal  in  the  viry  people,  a  tew  weU-lafbnned 
nsn  of  propertf,  tad  the  many  men  of  induatnon*  iodepaodeDcc,  who  liis  wiiknl  eoanee- 
tkai  wjtb  baolta,  or  regarding  the  incraaM  of  their  4t0re  aa  the  gnalevt  good.  Tl  *aa  hardly 
t*  be  eipeaisd  dut  irolory  ooHld  b«  to  aion  oowaa  it  aeema  to  ha.  Batitappaaia  that  the 
maMiuidencaiidaaBdapprBe[it«iapr<n(xp(saaJDBt,B8imple)  aad  aRar  a  yaar'a  elucida- 
lioo,  bj  dint  of  aharp  conlniTaraj,  beacoia  ao  fiunUiar  that  nearly  oTeiy  unprejodleed  penon 
la  now  ila  adTooala,  iFoaan  and  «U,  ajid  mora  than  all.  The  ebb  of  oppoaiiiaa,  with  all  it> 
Boiay  nah,  ia  nearly  dbI  i  the  tide  of  majiniiea  ia  Dantandy  aettiog  ii,  Eroni  Maine,  ooe  of 
■he  £nl  la  go  and  lo  rslum,  U  onehaBgeiible  Hiaaaarit  Staia  afler  Stall,  Swn  tlarih  to 
Sonlfa,  nllyiog  lo  the  reacne  of  an  EucHtlTe,  only  aakmg  Ihe  eounlcy  to  anppart  a  plan 
which  Bumaden  raai  EieeutiTo  ioSuence,  by  merely  diaeonBHting  Oorertinieat  Ainda 
from  piiTBle  apeculation,  coUecIiiig  Ihea  in  good  miHiey,  and  managing  iham  wjlhoul  die 
inleHereDceDrearponlioBa.  All  the  Soutll  feeli  lit  righca  leatored  by  it  |  and  all  the  Nnth 
■rill  find  that  JHtir.o  lo  the  South  ia  benrfit  lo  die  Nanh.  Mr.  Van  Buien'a  taking  high 
ground  againat  reckleu  abolilion,  ma  aiuHher  maater  atroke  of  Union.  I  wUI  not  aay  thai 
hb  admiolatntlDn  of  our  fgiiigii  tflaira  haa  bennaa  eadafacloiy  aa  in  (beta  ita  leading  d«nea- 
de  meaanrea,*  by  which  ha  baa  prored  himaelf  to  be  a  man  of  the  Gnl  due,  made  of  that 
aUiff  which  Mr-  Adanui  thoi]ght  waa  noi  in  hti  nalnTe,  qualified  to  goreni  a  great  nad<H],  and 
in  whoae  aagacitj,  wiadom  and  finnneaa,  not  only  a  party,  bnl  a  commuQity  mar  place  fbQ 
nllanee.  I  conltaa  that  1  do  not  approre  of  hia  policy  with  regard  lo  the  Canadian  iroablea, 
Iboogfa  I  do  bimlbe  juadea  lo  own  Uitt  be  haa  niaeh  belter  opportunltiea  ofknowlng  what  ought 
to  be  dooe  iban  1  can  pretend  to  t  and  I  reaped  hia  deep-rooted  averaioa  to  war  and  anxioM 
4eaire  to  preterre  paao*  with  a  natica  whoae  counecciaaa  are  ao  iotimaie  with  oara^  StiU 
1  aeema  to  ma  that  Ihe  United  Statsa  cannot  be  expected  to  mainlaia  as 
iL  Lawrence,  at  great  expeo^  to  prorent  Amerieant  fr«n  lympWbiaiBg  wiA 
ineir  naignoon  in  a  couaa  Jual  like  dieir  owe,  tad  Ibat  after  th*  osirage  at  Schlonar  it  ia 
Twy  bad  polky  to  be  as  Ibibearing. 

Another  diScult  principle  of  DeDaency  nucfa  faiored  in  the  Middle  and  Nonhem  Stalea, 
bb  adheaion  to  which  waa  doubted  during  ibe  firat  few  mmdia  of  hia  quiet  adminiaU-aiioDt 
Mr.  Van  Buren  haa  carried  into  bll  effect  widi  eiemplary  propriety,  t  meao  tbe  princi- 
j/le  of  roladon  in  office,  which  Penn,  Jefferson,  and  all  other  patiiarcha,  aa  well  at  Ihe  phi- 
Icaophy  of  Bepabliean  GoTemoient,  ioculcatuaa  ooe  of  iti  (bodanieDial  regulatioDa.  I  be- 
Uere  I  am  warranted  by  die  truth  in  dpclaring  thai  Mr.  Van  Buren  haa  in  no  inatance  arfai- 
tnrily  remored  aa  indiridaal  rmia  ofEor,  while  he  was  (kilhAiUy  admin  iatering  the  law* 
irtiioh  neale  officea  at  terma  of  yeara,  by  the  tppoiotment  of  frah  ineumbenta  i  which  ii 
iba  true  principle  of  rotatioa.  lo  bia  appoinimeDle  ISkewiae  be  appeara  Lo  hare  conaiderod 
himaeir  a  tnmee  to  tbe  public  will,  not  at  libera  to  gratify  any  capriciooa  predileciiona  or 
■TtnuDL  Hia  aeleoiioni  of  men  hare  been  made  with  prafaeworthy  anxiety  ibr  pidjlio 
good  and  approbadcB,  looking  to  ptdilic  fitoeai  and  print*  worth ;  and  the  promotioa  which 
ha  haa  baaowed  on  many  of  tbaa  diatingtiiabed  for  litamy  tod  inleliectual  altainmenlt, 
reaeeta  a  credit  on  hit  Adminiatnlioo  thai  will  latl,  betidea  being  t  paUerthn  aecurea  At 
beataupport  in  time  of  need,  and  makaa  prvriaioa  Ibr  hiatorical  Tindieatfaia.  Itia  doc  doing 
Joalice  to  hia  Adminiatralim  to  forgal  that  il  inherited  macb  of  fait  predecaaaor'a,  to  Ibal  ttaa 
preaanl  Preatdenl,  with  hia  forbeariag  prepoaaeaaioBB,  ii  hardly  yet  at  parAct  liberty. 

]l  (bma  DO  part  of  my  porpoee  lo  compare  Iha  Preaident  with  hia  competitora,  witbotM 
reference  lo  whom  Mr.  Van  Buren  haa  prored  hinueiremiaendy  wonhyand  capable  of  the 
Chief  Magittncy.  Many  will  not  approre  of  hia  Admipiimtion  ondar  any  ctrcunulueaa. 
Bnldioae  who  patbini  at  Ihe  head  of  the  country  bare  liwad  him  a  nun  of  talents,  principle, 
aincerily,  deeiaim  and  Gnnnete,  nndor  whose  pwernmenl  (hoUnilrd  Slates  are  proaperouD, 
tKl  adraneing,  by  aimple  intlitnlions,  to  their  great  deitiny  j  the  Union  ia  safe ;  republican 
uireflourialiing;  our  fbreign  retaiiona  are  conduelsd  by  a  slneera  later  of  peace, 
111,  DOTenheleaa,  we  Inst,  maintain  the  hoaor  of  the  greaiell  republican  empires ; 
r  internal  concemaare  lelding  upon  that  btaia  oftroe  polilieal  economy  which  all 
n  intaUigenea  and  eiperirnce  attests  aa  the  broadest  and  beat.    Mr.  Van  Buren  haa 

■<  Thla  wta  ^oken  bolbn  the  oecairanea  of  tbe  Maine  Boimdtiy  bqgtUa. 
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■at  GeBWral  JwkwB'i  pvnoaal  popnluitji  he  atverititl  bare  it.  But  dToogh  no  Tietoy 
hia  SBBoblsd  or  *«la  iUuitHltd  bu  oaniT,  ha  ■■  the  uthor  or  the  grcatau  rafbm  attamptad 
in  Ihia  cotml^,  and  a  pilM  who  has  vcaihirad  maay  a  itami  men  fsarfiil  dun  baDla.  Hb 
ptnonal  dsponmenl  hai  been  aa  luiHcepuiaiabla,  thai  he  hai  probably  not  made  an  enemy, 
wtiila  Hf.  Clay,  inSanala,  iihia  pacaontl  aoh^iat  i  and  hia  ftiendi  haTe  reaaon  to  bagntiGed 
njlh  hia  coodDM.  All  eeaiidaraU)  and  diapaaaHoata  Aiaerkaol  mini  acknowledge  the  aler- 
Itag  merita  of  hla  penoBal  Chief  Maglatraey,  which  baa  diaanned  oppoailion  ofmualof  IM 
matorial*,  aa  hia  meaourei  haTC  diaaipattd  lh<  elemenla  of  panic  and  eieitemenl  on  whieh 
h  ihmie.  Caiu  but  un&lwriag,  dereraniial  yet  inflexible  adherence  to  principla,  with  dig- 
nil]',  both  panonal  and  official,  h«  baa  aDgafad  the  attanticin,  the  conaidaniiiHi,  and  ih* 
•fpnml  of  an  incmalBg  majority  of  the  people,  ea  when  inletligenca  ani  liRua  h«  emt 
anchor.  The  rnrat  ia  oTar,  mneh  aooner  than  might  bare  been  eipacitd.  The  Praai- 
dent  pot  hia  Admioiatretian  an  an  iaaiu  which  cDutyoThlaTaal,  and  all  of  hia  praiaudad,  ad- 
haivaia  couidered  bial  lo  him.  But  ha  ha  prorad  the  wiaeaL  Eran  if  ba  had  Ulea  it 
WDuU  bare  been  with  hour  nntaniahad,  and  a  gaod  nnaeianca  Is  repsaa  open  aftarward*. 
Bat  be  haa  riaen  i  he  baa  aiiceead«d ;  he  will  racceed ;  and  Democracy  now  owe*  him  ■ 
hrge  debt  of  acknowledgment. 

Thisiaaaiiha  languag*  Dfflattarjr,  or  aolkiiation,  bol  oT  a  calm,  watchfiil,  and  eT*B«ilieal 
obaarrer,  aoaiona  indaad  far  Mr.  Van  BarcD'a  well-doing,  Iwl  delaiminad,  and  alwaya  ready 
la  dewwnes  him  if  necaaaaiy.  It  it  nnUoadcn  offered  lem  for  him  than  to  the  Democratic 
inlareat  with  whieb  hie  Adnisiainiilon  1*  identified,  whoae  coheaion  it  ia  meant  to  chariah  ) 
■M  for  the  man,  but  for  the  meaanrM  of  which  he  ia  the  repraaentatiTe.  Ii  ia  eoniradictim 
af  indiacriminata  oppcailioa,  and  diacriminaling  airport  of  Ihe  ***w*iwi^r»|iftH^  1*^  h  —  i  ^f^^^^ 
the  Irse  gnnndofan  independent  American, 

It  ia  rigbl  ID  form  a  pnper  eatimale  of  the  lalenU,  diapoaiiiga,  and  qoaliflEUiou  of  an  i>- 
dindoal  with  whoae  ehanecer  aa  Chief  Hagialrele  ihat  of  the  connlry  allagelher,  and  the  lata 
of  rapabliean  inatimtioDa,  ia  iadmataij  ooDnaclad.  General  Jaokacak  fiUad  ao  large  Ik  apac« 
in  muvena]  attanlioa  by  hia  immeaaa  popolarity,  fbanded  on  military  ranown,  ciTfc  dialiBC* 
Uoa,  and  heroie  temper,  encooniging  him  to  undertake  aad  enabling  him  to  achiera  gretl 
explOEta,  Ihal  it  would  be  trying  m  any  mati  to  follow  auch  a  predeceiaor.  Mr.  Van  Bnmv 
annnuDced  hia  reaoludoa  to  carry  dm  iba  meaaurea  of  the  Jackaoo  adminiatraiioa,  eoneani- 
ing  alk  of  which  ha  waa  no  doubt  coofidanUy  edTiaad  with  wbin  luggaeloc^  and  many  o( 
which,  it  ia  anppaaed^  he  aoggaalad  himaelf.  But  in  hia  iiuugaral  addreaa  ha  gara  it  lo  b« 
ODdaratood  that  waya  of  plaaaanlnaaa  and  palha  of  peace  are  thcwe  he  prafen.  He  made 
zu  pnmiaa  to  try  to  change  bia  nature  ;  tiut  with  that  nnaaauming  good  lenae,  which  ia  ona 
of  hia  principal  ebafacleiiatica,  acknowledged  Ihe  differance  between  General  Jackaa 
and  himaelf;  and  accotdlngly  hia  noTer  attempted  to  imitate  Ihe  man,  while  effactuadng 
hia  meaoiarea.  With  ainilar  prineiploa,  their  manner  of  enloTciog  Ihem  baa  beta  entirely 
dUarant-  It  rvmaiaa  t«  b«  aean  wtaaibar  Mr.  Van  Boren'a  mDd,  IbctieaHaK  qaie^  and 
dalareniial,  but  iBnacioo  -made  of  doing  lUnga,  will  not  pnne  a  aver  way  than  Ike  ncre 
cooapicDoiB  energy  of  hi*  illiatriooi  fararnBnar  in  the  nee  of  Damocntie  refimna.  Tkt 
baanty  and  alrength  of  Mr.  Van  Burrn'a  psaHlan  ia  hia  onqnaaiionable  aincerity.  Wa  all 
lael  that  ba  ia  not  aOemptiug  mea—rai  to  wbieb  ha  haa  been  conrerted,  bat  porauing  a 
lyaton  lo  which  ha  waa  nnifiirmly  auacbed.  Brou^t  op  in  the  midal  of  what  haa  bean 
eallad  the  Albuy  Regency,  he  ba*  alwaya  bean  perfectly  pure  nt  all  Inciatita  daalgB, 
•ritfa  which  party  rancor  baa  nerer  taxed  hhn,  and  aeeou  lo  be  admirably  fitted  ^  coatend- 
iiig  witb  a  graat  miuey  power  by  hia  independeoee  of  it  a*  a  man  of  competaul  fortune  * 
hoKKSJidy  acquired  |  neier  a  money'aeeker,  and  haling,  at  all  dmea,  while  aaaocialed  with 
mmmy  of  ila  graateat  roiwiaa,  kept  himaelf  entirely  unapotled  by  that  woU.  "Die  Chief 
Magmtmcy  of  Ihii  raM  Ilniaa  haa  become  a  moat  conplieatad  and  diOeiilt  laaki  bol,  ha 
•Uitiia  to  ita  great  labari  and  perpleiiliea,  it  waa  Mr.  Van  Bnren'a  lot  lo  eneotrnter,  al  the 
oMaat  of  bia  Adminiairulm,  oholBclea,  embanaaamanta,  and  aren  miafbrtunea,  much  KTerer 
Ibin  tlm«  eipariencad  by  any  preeediug  PreaidanL  During  Iha  Giet  law  monlha  of  hia 
Caiier  Hagiatiacy  many  began  U  ba  miaaay.  Waablngun,  wHb  the  wganliatiim  of  Iha 
Pedenl  Goreramanl— Jefferaoo,  wilb  Ihe  cItU  renitatloD  he  headed,  and  the  maritlna 
trooblea  he  could  nul  gel  the  belter  <4  but  lall  to  bii  aneeeaaoi— -HadiaoD,  il  war  with  the 
graatawt  enemy  wa  could  bate — Jaekaoo,  nproodng  the  daep-aeated  Inleinal  improromenl 
ayatem,  aetiling  thelariCjandmafcingheadagainit  the  Bankof  the  UnitadSletea— bad  aeu 
^  them  diSeoliiee  to  cape  with  eqial  to  thoae  which  heael  Mr.  Van  Burett  in  Ihe  impenalea  ef 
apaci*  p^manla,  hoalilily  af  athoamd  banka. 


Jlu  Pretident  and  the  Peopls.  [  J11I7, 


•ad  dcpviidnitii  directad  by  «  powsrfnl  oppmhios,  di^ttl  *tlh  iiapa  of  (fai  OTWIhro*  if 
Ilia  admiiiBtnliaii.  Hii  tiiab  wsra  wilhonl  euiaplai  and  hi*  unnerBfilnluiig  irith  tiMV 
WM  w  differeat  from  Gflfl«T&]  Jukjoa'a  oTcrvrhcLmiD^  acUTity  1  thtn  wu  Huncthiag  ap- 
parenliy  lo  psmTe  id  Mr.  Van  Bareo's  persuna]  naistancs  to  oppcsilioD,  such  h  tarn]  cfaang* 

MitQtioaal  vand,  that  many  of  the  FrpfiideoC^B  b«t  fiiflndi,  Rippoi^ntf  bim,  not  for  oMct, 
bat  oa  ptincipla,  bvgon  to  spprebend  that,  if  not  ouaqiiaE  to  liie  cnua,  at  ieut  thfl  mum 
'  mold  think  lo,  aa  indeed  many  penoui  of  all  claaiei  openly  pninoiuiccd.  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
■oo,  uid  ModiioD,  CDOridrred  paiiencB  and  time-aliiding  reliance  on  popular  intolligenre  M 
the  true  policy  of  CioTeracnejit  TouDded  on  the  suTereign^y  of  the  people.  Mmt  of  ui  hare 
witneded  the  ■tnpeDdaui  pover  and  Iniucendaul  talents  of  BonipiTte,  OTercome  at  lail 
by  th«  leu  lalient  reeitlanf  e  of  patient  policy.  And  I  belieTe  it  ii  now  Int  bsccmiDg  a 
very  leneral  tmpreaaion  with  the  DenuKratie  party,  thai  Aa  Freaident  they  elected  twa 
proTsd  binueiremineiirly  quiiiGed  lo  be  a  leader  ai  well  ai  Chief  Magialiale,  and  Ibal  hia 
ayitem  of  govenuneat  ii  vorking  out  aacceH  u  eSecliislly  u  if  allempiecl  to  be  achieied 
by  a  more  Inweiing  adminiitntioD,  Then  ii  a  time  for  all  thinp.  General  JaekMl'a 
mode  wai  well  calculated  for  hia  lime  ;  but  parhapa  Mr.  Van  Bnren'i  molhod  may  pnna 
mora  aflluciaiB  at  thia  period.  Etusaoolersd  in  the  raiy  hosay-mooD  nf  hia  eameelion 
with  the  Goremmant  by  the  m«t  formidable  complication  of  embarravpientt,  Viitboot  (al- 
laring  or  over  action,  he  inatantly,  calmly,  and  courvgeDualy  met  the  exigency  by  a  ooble 
Ttifimagn  to  Cfiogreaa,  which,  with  ^eat  wisdom,  rirtue,  and  forecBat,  put  hip  Adminiatiatioo 
befiira  the  country  upon  one  plain,  nmpig,  and  just  principlt.  Id  lUnd  or  fall  by.  LeaTing 
to  Congreaa  (heir  ihaig  af  a  great  reaponiibility,  without  the  least  eDanaehmanl  <hi  their 
prorince,  ha  did  not  hesiute  to  lake  his  own  share.  Thai  principlt  osa  an  Extcutira  re- 
aommeudation  that  the  'constiluled  authorilies  shoold  put  an  end  ifl  all  scheme*  of  finance 
and  sources  of  ipeculaiioo,  by  cloeing  IbrcTer  Ihal  disastioiia  succenion  of  Treasury  eiperi- 
mcBts  and  ministerial  conlriTancas,  by  which  the  Fedenl  GoTcmment  had  perplexed  ilaelf^ 
dialracled  the  Statea,  and  violated  the  Conalitnlioa,  by  banki,  first  National  and  IheB  State; 
and  restoring  Ihe  public  treasure  to  ybat  and  whore  it  was  Gied  by  the  CanstilutiiiB,  aim[dy 
but  absolutely  lepaiate  Goremment  entirely  frooi  banka,  leave  banks  lo  themselves,  and 
the  commnnity  b  their  cocunercial  exchanges  to  Ihemselvei,  and  collect,  keep,  and  pay  Ihe 
public  duet  in  good  money  by  iodiTidual  agency,  Tbia  is  one  of  Ihoaa  recurrencen  to  first 
principles  which  is  amoni  the  beet  lenona  of  Hepublicanism.  It  is  a  measure  which  most 
iBmiKialtaa  ill  aadnr,  whether  he  auuaed  witbit  ornot:  aeoneeptian  marked  |with  Iha 

—j..^ . — ,■_! 1-  — :.._  :_  , ._,..  ^^  ^^^  Consliluiiao  and  inalitutiam, 

mother  country,  and  with  the  geniua  of 
uiB  H^n — HUB  UI  uiiKu  ■□uiBpciiifaiiie  rvJurwH,  uHe  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
whose  adoption,  sooner  or  later,  is  inliillible,  even  Ibnugh  Iheir  authon  fstl  before  they  ulli- 
mataly  suecesd.  Avarice,  party  prejudice,  fear,  and  Mher  onworlhy  panioDS,  fell  fiwl  of  it 
at  onca,  as  they  do  of  all  improvements,  and  the  ballet  boiea,  from  Maine  lo  Misaiaaippi 
iafluancad  by  banka,  betrayed  their  power  in  furious  oppoailion.  It  wu  an  iaBue  which 
aaemed  to  be  Jeiparatr,  but  which,  it  already  begina  to  appear,  was  wisely  ventured,  and 
will  b«  followed  by  a  triumphant  verdict  of  approval  sooner  than  waa  anticipated. 

Anodier  seat  of  Bpprobalion  to  the  coiiric  of  Mr.  Van  Buieo  comei  lo  ua  from 
the  far  Sonh,  ai  we  vrite,  in  Ihs  fbllowirf  ^wing  tribtue  Awn  Mr.  Rittenhonie, 
of  Alabama-  The  pasaage  occur*  in  a  ipeech  replete  with  pt^ieal  knowledge,  and 
expressed  in  ■  atyle  of  kindlingeloquence  that  mast  Boon  win  for  iu  auihoraprood 
dislinclioit.    We  regret  thai  our  limita  oblige  oa  (o  cuitait  it : 

Goukj  I  consider  him  non-committal,  who  so  (hinkty  and  early  proclaimed  himself  oB  the 
new,  and  denounced  Sub-Treasurr  7  Could  1  consider  bim  timid,  who,  Ihoueh  assaulted  by 
nve  snemiea,  placed  in  greater  diffieultiea,  and  submitted  to  a  fiercer  orde^  than  adminb- 
tratioD  aiaryat  encountered,  baa  eahnly  and  firmly  carried  out  his  policy,  and  anulad  al  the 
*iudieliv(neas  of  his  foes  7     Though  threatened  with  conuoituias  of  lea  thouud  armed 

wheeling  by  Stales  from  hia  ranks,  he  daied  hold  on  the  march  which  both  consistency  and 
nnintry  enjoifled.  Sir,  ftte  and  malignity  had  ecallered,  like  the  savage  otdeala  of  the 
olden  Bupentilion,  burning  ploughahares  in  his  path  that  the  darkneaa  nf  our  calamities  had 
otiaeured.  Ha  hoduiled,  it  was  said,  Ihia  aunsliina  pilot  "these  msny  suoimen  on  aaaiof 
glery,"  and  whan  the  vessel  of  Slate  was  "  weatheruig  its  atormical  capes,"  loudly  was  it 

Snphasied  thsl  be  would  blanch  and  Iremble  ui  the  untried  tempcils  of  the  wild  latitudes 
e  had  reached.     But  did  he  tremble  1     I,  air,  I,  wiih  no  friendly  view,  cmioHly  watched 

.      ir  of  th«  e 

of  a  dislnclad  crew,  calmly  gsaing  u  the  can],  and  firmly  directing  the  wheel — I  could 
not  withhold  from  bim  Ihe  tribute  of  my  admiration,  my  esteem  and  my  applause.  Of  hum- 
has  nothing  wherewithal  la  dsnle  the  mnltitndo  fVnm  their  -propriety  i  and  Iha  ansuined 
eonfidanee  of  bis  eooatryman  a  ino  fseble  evidence  of  tba  JDrticeofhis  causa.  1  do  aotai- 
aggernla  his  claims,  therefore,  whaa  1  pronounce  him  Ihe  firm,  conjleoiav  and  able  stalci- 
meil;  Iha  rery  man  for  ihelimca;  Iha  pure  imperaonalion  of  principle. 
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POST  OFriCE   REFORM  IN  ENGLAND* 

Wx  deem  it  a  nutter  of  extreme  sarprise  that  th«  impoibuit  develop* 
meats  in  Post  Office  Reform,  which  hare  so  eitensirely  agitated  the 
Biitiah  public  for  the  last  two  years,  should  bs  so  utterly  tmknown,  aa 
far  as  all  practical  iufonnation  is  concerned,  to  the  American  public 
While  the  miauteat  marements  of  the  great  stock  operations  of  London, 
though  confined  in  theit  most  eitended  result  to  a  nairow  circle  of  specu- 
lalora,  and  bearing  but  ranotely  upon  tranaatlantic  intereets — are  chro- 
nicled with  a  species  of  fererish  anxiety  by  our  commercial  press,  aikl 
are  read  by  thousands  whose  knowledge  of  soch  operations  scarcely  ex- 
tends beyond  the  mysteries  of  financial  phrase  in  which  the  account  is 
enreloped ;  all  notice  of  an  utter  change  in  the  long  established  mode  of 
Post  Office  communication  m  that  country — which  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  own—and  a  total  revolution  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has 
hitherto  bees  conducted;  which,  after  thorough  snd  searching  discus- 
sion  by  the  legislatiire,  the  press,  and  the  pubUc,  is  now  about  to  be 
cfieeted,  and  which  is  fraught  with  the  most  prodigious  improvement 
not  merely  in  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  but  in  civilization  itself^ — 
ii  allowed  to  pass  into  operation  unrecorded,  unexplained,  and  almost 
tmnoticed  by  any  of  our  thousand  and  one  American  newspapers; — a 
painful  conun^itary  onthat  practical  inefficiency  Jbr  the  useful  and  in- 
Muctive  which  the  unlimited  devotion  to  party  and  personal  politics  has 
occasiooed  in  a  large  portion  of  oar  press. 

We  propose  to  give  in  the  preset  paper  a  succinct  account  of  the  pro- 
jected Post  Office  Reform,  its  history,  principles,  and  objects,  reserving 
to  a  fiiture  occasioa  the  important  qaeetion  of  its  applicability  to  out 
American  Syst^n. 

•  post  Office&«fbna;  iUimportuiuuHlprgictioibility.  By  Rowland  HiU.  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

Third  E«port  from  tha  Select  CommiUse  on  Foilagea,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commona  to  be  pHnled,  AuguM  13,  1838. 
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8a  Poll  Office  Reform  in  England.  lAogatt, 

In  the  wliole  range  of  human  impiovement  and  progrees,  there  U  do 
*  where  to  be  found  a  more  brilliant  triumpt  of  gMiius,  than  is  presented 
by  the  present  state  of  this  great  question  of  Post  Office  Reform  in  Eng- 
land. A  few  simple  principles  of  arithmE^c,  proved  to  demonstration  by 
calculatioiu  impossible  to  be  shaken,  called  uniTareal  attention  to  a  pro- 
posd  that  at  the  first  blush  might  have  been  ridiculed  as  the  reverie  of  a 
Tisiooary ;  and  soon,  as  a  natural  consequence,  created  such  confidence 
in  its  details,  as  to  make  it  revolutionize  the  whole  of  the  existing  system 
of  gorenunent  postage,  and  to  subvert  and  utterly  abolish  not  merely  all 
the  pre-ezittent  macUnery  of  post  o^e  management  and  revenue,  but 
even  all  the  pre-existing  ideas,  and  the  immemorial  practice  on  the  snb> 
jecL  This  will  be  more  fully  underetood,  when  we  reflect  that  the  Bri- 
tish Post  Office  System,  like  our  own,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  model, 
consists  of  an  Executive,  called  the  Postmaster  Qoientl,  who,  assisted  by 
his  subordinates,  manages  the  Eutiie  dMiaitmenL  The  mails  are  carried 
by  contract,  and  the  rates  of  postage  for  siikgle  sheets  vary  torn  two 
pence  to  one  shilling  and  two  pence  sterling.  The  reception  and  <kstri- 
bution  of  letters,  and  the  coUectim  of  the  postage,  are  managed  by  post- 
masters in  all  the  principal  places,  who  ate  appointed  by  the  govermnent, 
and  are  req>onnble  to  it  The  uniform  pnctica  of  a  Icmg  course  of  years 
had  thoroughly  ccaisolidated  the  Post  Office  System  of  Gfeat  Britain, 
and  rendered  it  in  its  workings  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  the  State  as 
the  Church,  or  the  Army  and  Navy.  like  every  thing  else  connected 
with  Oovemment  in  the  British  Islands,  it  was,  in  all  its  branches,  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  cognizance  or  control  of  die  people  whoaa 
inteiests  It  was  professedly  instituted  to  serve.  Though  the  rates  of  post- 
age had  long  been  complained  of  as  exorbitant  and  oppressive,  and 
though  Parliamentary  Committees  had  the  subject  of  their  reduction 
repeatedly  before  th^  the  force  of  official  opposition  was  finind  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome,  and  there  was  about  the  same  degree  of  dis- 
position to  gratify  the  public  ia  this  respect  as  there  was  to  raider  the 
Peerage  elective,  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  down,  or  to  grant 
tmiveraal  suffrage,  and  the  vote  by  ballot  Like  every  thing  else  in 
Great  Britain,  the  main  object  sought  to  be  attained  was  to  gel  as  muelt 
money  as  possible  from  the  people,  and  to  do  this  and  lower  the  rates  of 
postage  were  denned  altogether  incompatible  by  the  purblind  intellect  of 
offict&la,  and  so  dismissed  fh>m  contemplatioa  Meanwhile,  as  the  leading 
mails  were  despatched  throughout  the  country  with  punctuality  and 
e^tedition,  as  no  one  individual  tell  himself  more  aggrieved  than  his 
neighbour,  and  as  capacity  to  bear  taxation  was  deemed  the  sorest  teat 
of  British  loyalty,  the  system  was  permitted  to  go  on  from  year  to  year 
in  its  usual  track,  and  produced  for  the  last  twaity^ve  years  a  gross 
revenue  of  above  twenty-two  hmidred  thousand  pcHinds  sterling,  or 
between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars — of  which  income,  about 
one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  was  nett  revenua 
In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Rowland  HiU,  a  private  gei^emaa  of  London, 
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who  had  demoted  his  attention  to  the  nil^ect,  published  a  pamphlet,  the 
title  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  remodel  the  whole  Poet  Office  Syatem  by  abolishing  alto- 
gethei  the  existing  rates  of  postage,  and  with  them  the  practice  of  charg- 
ing double  and  treble  postage,  &c.,  according  to  the  amuber  of  enclosures, 
together  with  all  the  complex  ammgeroents  for  keeping  the  pastmaHers* 
accamita  at  the  Department,  and  for  the  primary  distribution  of  letters — 
and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a  tmiform  rate  of  postage,  without  regard 
to  distance,  of  one  ptnaj  for  each  half  ounce,  collected  in  advance. 

This  was  a  startling  change ;  but  the  same  fint  glane«  that  contiaeted  it 
with  the  actnal  syffiem,  ani  pronounced  it  chimerical  and  visionary — ( in 
this  country  all  discussiixi  of  its  merits  would  probably  have  been  prevented 
at  the  outset  by  the  cry  of  loco-foeoim ! ) — also  perceived  the  prodigioui 
improvement  of  its  programme  over  the  established  order  of  things,^ 
and  as  fottuoately  Mr.  Hill  did  not  possess  a  name  such  as  Slam,  Bang, 
or  Ming,  to  shout  which  in  the  public  ear  by  the  British  officials  and 
fi>e8  of  improvemoit  would  hare  sufficed  for  an  answer  to  his  argument!, 
the  genoral  attectioD  was  strongly  interested  in  the  reasoning  and  &cts, 
which  led  him  to  such  extraordinary  conclnsioiis,  and  the  result  was  era 
kmg,  as  we  have  Mied,  a  complete  conviction  of  their  accuracy  in  all 
'iip*T''i«i  poiticnlara,  and  the  entire  practicabiUty,  as  a.  consequence,  of 
aecomplishing  far  the  country  the  unexampled  amount  of  good  which 
the  adopdcm  of  the  proposed  changes  could  not  fail  to  produce. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense  advantage  to  society 
which  this  reform  vrogld  ceitainly  occasim,  in  making  the  incalculable 
benefits  of  iDteTcommiiDicali(»i  accessible  to  masses  of  population  hitherto 
deprived  by  a  borboious  rapacity  of  taxation  of  almost  all  intercourse  of 
thought,  and  placing  that  inestimable  privilege  as  easily  within  their 
reach  as  the  most  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  the  philosopher  and  the  phi- 
lanthropist will  hail  its  general  introduction,  as  bringing  a  new  and  potent 
dwntait  of  civilization  into  play,  and  as  creating  a  new  era  of  bleadng 
and  improTODMMt  Ibi  the  whole  human  &mily. 

The  first  proposition  by  which  Mr.  Hill  rivetted  attention  to  his  state- 
ments was  the  &ct,  that  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  increase  of  population,  commerce,  wealth,  education,  and 
umilor  causes  in  Great  Britain  bearing  uptm  it,  had  ronained  nearly  sb^ 
tionary  for  above  twenty  years;  As  the  financial  prosperity  of  1837  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  would  take  place,  it  was 
obviously  on  importantiutional  consideration  to  select  that  subject  of  taxa- 
tion in  which  reduction  would  give  most  relief  to  (he  people,  with  the  least  , 
loss  to  the  revenue  The  test  by  which  Mr.  Hill  proposed  to  find  this  lax 
was  to  subject  each  to  an  examination,  as  to  whether  its  productiveness 
had  kept  pac«  with  the  increasing  numbers  and  prosperity  of  the  nation— 
from  which  the  infallible  conclusion  would  be,  that  the  impost  which 
proved  most  defective  under  the  test  would  be  that  sought  for.  The 
Post  Office  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  population  in  periods  of  &n 
years,  showed  the  fhllowing  results : 


Post  Offiet  RefoTM  {»  England. 


Rtltoat  which  would 

uully  obUiiaed. 

du  »c*ipu    kept   pace 
Uum  ft™  IB  IB. 

lOM. 

£ 

I 

£ 

1315 

19,552,000 

1,557,291 

1,557,291 

1820 

20,928,000 

1,479,547 

1,674,000 

194,453 

1825 

22,362,000 

1,670,219 

1,789,000 

118,781 

1830 

23,961,000 

1,517,952 

1,917,000 

399,048 

1835 

25,605,000 

1,540,300 

2,048,000 

607,700 

On  this  table  of  conTinciag  figures  Mr.  Hill  remaiked : 
"  It  appenn,  then,  IhM  during  the  last  twenty  yenn  the  abutute  revenue  deriT«d 
fhnn  the  Post  Office  has  slightly  dimiDished ;  whereaa,  if  it  bad  kept  pace  vilh  tha 
growth  of  population,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  £507,700  per  aaaum. 
As  compared  with  the  populMioD,  then,  the  Post  Office  retenue  has  fallen  off  Ui  tbe 
ejlent  afmore  thanhatfamiilinn  peruinuin;  but  if  the  extension  nredocation,  and 
the  JDcreniing  trade  and  proaperitf  of  the  country,  during  thU  period,  be  taken  iolo 
account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  defielt  ia  e*en  much  greater." 

The  eiti^nt  of  the  loss  to  the  country,  from  the  exorbitant  postage  tax, 
vna  still  more  efiectually  proved  by  comparing  the  revenue  arising  from 
it  with  that  derived  from  the  stage-coach  duties,  which  were  less  heavy, 
but  in  all  other  respects  subject  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  in- 
fluences.    This  comparison  exhibited  the  following  result: 


STAGE-COACH    DtTTIES. 

POST  OFFICE    BEVBHITB. 

nnld  have  been  ob- 

sC-^^^r- 

actually  obiimed 
rn<ni  the  PcM 

ceipB  of  the  Poit  Of- 

duLy. 

.«. 

covh  Duty. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1815 

217,671 

1,557,291 

1,557,291 

1820 

273,477 

25 

1,479.647 

1,946,000 

466,453 

1825 

362.631 

66 

1,670,219 

2,585,000 

914,781 

1830 

418,598 

92 

1,517,952 

2,990,000 

1,472,048 

1835 

498,497 

128 

1,540,300 

3,550,000 

2,009,700 

The  evidence  from  this  table  was  still  more  striking.  If  the  demand 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  that 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  parcels,  which  could  not  ho  doubted,  it 
followed  inevitably,  that  there  was  something  extremely  wrong  in  the 
tax  as  it  stood,  there  being  in  effect  a  loss  in  the  Post  Office  rovenue  «f 
two  millions  of  pounds  a  year.     This  view  of  the  case  was  still  &rther 
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deiDonatrated  by  the  realized  experience  of  Prance,  where  the  rates  of 
postage  being  lesa  onetous  than  ih  England,  the  receipt  had  in- 
creased from  nearly  24,000,000  of  francs  in  1821,  to  37,000,000  of  franca 
m  1835,  or  fifty-four  per  cent.  From  the  superior  progress  of  England 
in  population  and  commeTce,  as  compared  with  France,  the  increase  in 
the  English  Poet  Office  revenue  onght  to  have  been  seventy-five  per 
cent,  iaatead  of  remaining  stationary.  From  all  these  facts,  respecting 
which  there  could  not  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  Mr.  Hill  deduced  the 
ixiom,  that  even  sni^osing  the  tax  on  the  tiausmisaion  of  leUera  to  have 
been  regulated  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
and  merely  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  productive  in  immediate  reve- 
nne  as  possible,  the  selfi^  end  was  measurably  defeated,  by  its  being 
altogether  too  higL 

The  neu  revenue  derived  from  the  Post  Office  being  rather  more  than 
doable  the  entire  cost  of  management,  and  one-third  of  the  mwl  at  least 
GOQsiating  of  fninka  and  newspapers  which  paid  no  postage,  it  followed 
that  the  tax  on  the  transmission  of  letters  in  the  British  Empire  was 
more  than  (Aree  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  their  transmis- 
aioa.  On  this  feet,  so  disgraceful  to  on  enlightened  government,  Mr. 
Hill  properly  remarlcs : 

"  It  u  not  necesrary  to  Iblloir  out  ths  subject  in  all  iu  rainlGsattont,  otherwise 
iben  wiKii  b«  no  difficult;  in  iboiriDg  that  anjr  obstacle  to  tlw  tceo  circulation  «t 
letlen,  prMpeclusea,  pricn  cuirent,  Ac,  tooM  operate  injuriouily  upon  many  other 
brancbo  of  the  revenue. 

"  The  loss  to  the  revenue  ia,  however,  fkr  from  being  ih«  most  serioua  of  (he  inju- 
ria inflicted  on  aociety  by  the  high  rstei  of  poMage.  When  it  ie  eoufidered  how 
BMch  the  religioui,  moral,  and  intdJectoal  pregresa  of  the  people  would  be  aeeale- 
nlad  by  the  unobatracted  cireulatioa  of  tetters,  and  of  the  many  cheap  and  excelUnt 
MHt-poUtical  publicaliona  of  the  prSKUt  day,  the  Poal  Office  assumes  the  new  and 
inpotant  eharsctei  of  a  powerful  engine  of  civilizajioni  capable  of  performing  a 
dotinguiahed  part  in  the  great  work  of  national  education,  but  rendered  feeble  and 
rariSdent  by  erroneous  finantual  arrangemenls. 

"  CeniMCted  with  this  view  of  the  subject  is  a  eonsideration  too  important  to  b» 
OTolodted.  These  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  if  the  law  did  not  inlerpose  its  prohibi- 
lion,  tha  traBsmisuon  of  letlara  would  be  gladJy  undertaken  by  capilaliata,  and  eon- 
doeled  on  tbe  ordinary  eommereial  principles,  with  all  that  economy,  attention  (a 
the  wants  of  their  cuilomera,  and  skilflll  adaptation  of  means  to  the  desired  end, 
wtdeh  are  usually  practised  by  those  whose  inlereata  are  involved  in  their  success. 
BiH  the  law  constitutes  the  Post  Office  a  monopoly.  Its  conductors  are,  thetelbn, 
aninfluenced  by  tbe  ordinary  motives  to  enterprise  and  good  roanegnnent;  and 
however  injudiciously  the  institution  may  be  conducted,  however  inadequate  it  may 
he  to  the  growing  wanta  of  the  nation,  the  people  muA  submit  to  (he  inconvenience; 
they  cannot  set  up  a  Post  Office  for  themselves.  The  Legislature,  tberelbre,  la 
dsariy  responsible  fjr  all  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  the  present  arrangv- 

It  having  been  thus  locontroverttbly  shown,  that  the  tax  on  letters  was 
iocomperably  that  most  requiring  reduction,  Mr.  Hii)  next  proceeded  to 
consider  the  greatest  extent  to  which  reduction  might  be  carried  without 
injuring  the  revenue.  To  arrive  at  this,  his  first  care  was  to  determins 
the  cost  that  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  a  letter  under  the  varying 
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oircuput&Dces  of  dutance,  &c.,  if  the  Pot  Office  were  conducted  on  the 
ordinary  conuoercial  principle!,  and  pottage  relieved  entirely  from  taxa- 
tion, and  then  to  add  to  the  natural  cost  auch  amount  of  duty  aa  wonld 
be  necenary  to  produce  the  required  revenue : 

"  Ai  s  tL^  lowaids  deunnioins  the  natural  cost,  1«  the  pnaent  ictoal  ccM  bo 
fint  BKortaintd, 

"  Wilhoul  drairing  lo  inWrfrre  T»ilh  the  frnnkine  privilege,  or  to  rdieve  the  Port 
Office  0/  ihe  cow  of  trainmitling  new^wpem,  we  mmt,  in  order  10  certain  mi  bccb- 
nrte  tendt,  consider  (farlhepreMnt)  adueahtreofilieezpeaMteftliBPoMOflet, 
a*  •hu'ged  to  Ihe  account  of  franked  leuen  and  newi|Mqiera. 

"  The  Domber  of  Uiien  ehargeatde  with  ptMtage  which  paai  throo^ 

all  the  poM  ofGcei  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom  per  aanom  ia  about      88,600,000 

*' The  number  of  franked  leilei* 7,400,000 

"  The  number  of  newapapera  ...  -  -      30,600,000 

"  Total  number  of  leuen  and  aewaf^qten  per  anaum       •  -    126,000,000 


"  Tlie  annual  ezpetue*  of  ell  kind*  at  pw ent  are  -     .      -       £696,569' 

The  total  expeosea  of  the  Poat  Office  Depaitmait,  embiaciog  all  the 
boimtiful  profusion  of  loyal  myrmidona,  ^nd  including  an  annual  tax  of 
about  two  hundred  thoturaiul  dollara  in  superannuatitn  allowances,  and 
ro3ral  pensions  to  such  national  benebctors  of  the  mail  service,  and  men 
of  letters,  OS  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Orafion,  and  the  "  heira  of 
die  Duke  of  Schomberg,"  together  with  the  enormous  coet  of  about 
twenty-eight  per  centum  for  the  expenses  of  eollectJon,  emouDled  to 
£696,569.  Consequently,  the  average  cost  of  conveying  a  letter  or 
newspaper,  including  all  the  above  indispensable  "contingttU  cxpeaaes," 
vas  under  the  existing  ariangement  no  more  than  about  one  and  one- 
diird  pence  each.  Prom  the  vast  aggregate  of  expenses,  however,  Mr. 
Hill  proceeded  lo  sill  out  those  only  which  were  indispensably  necessary 
to  carry  the  mail,  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  Department — and" 
though  to  preveu  unnecessary  alarm  and  interested  clamor  against  hi* 
•chem^  he  took  the  existing  arrangements  and  sakriea  as  they  were-^e 
Icmnd  that  die  whole  cost  of  trannt,  or  expenses  which  were  dependent 
on  the  distance  to  which  letters  had  to  be  conveyed,  was  £144,209 — 
being  the  twenty-eight  hundredths  of  a  penny  for  each  letter,  newspa- 
per, and  fnmk.  The  cost  of  the  receipt  and  delivery,  including  the  regal 
allowancea  of  the  General  Post  Office,  salaries  to  postmast^v  and  letter 
carriera,  the  rale  of  collecting,  and  even  £30,218  of  the  pensions  aitd  allow- 
ances, amounted  to  £282,308,  being  the  fifty-sixth  htmdredthsof  apenny 
for  each  article  conveyed  in  the  mail,  and  making  conjointly  the  total 
cost  of  eighty-four  hundredths  of  a  penny  each  article  for  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  conveying,  receiving,  and  distributing  the  mail,  and  collecting 
the  tax.  As  newspapers  and  franked  letters  would  weigh  on  an  average 
WQch  more  than  ordinary  letters,  and  were  included  as  units  in  theae  calcu- 
lations, Mr.  Hill  estimated  that,  deducting  them,  the  average  expoise  of 
transit  on  letters  chargeable  with  postage  was  not  mare  than  one-third 
of  the  amonnt  above  stated,  or  nine  hundredths  of  a  penny. 
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Leat  these  astounding  discIosnrM  by  arithinetic  of  the  mysteriea  of 
pMtage,  witb  its  c4xicomitaBts  of  doable  and  treble  loners,  should  be 
deemed  ioftCcurete  or  impossible,  Mr.  Hill  verified  his  calculations  by 
•nothei  test  which  left  nothing  to  be  doubted.  He  bnned  a  minute  and 
careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  couTeying  the  mail  between  LondiHi  and 
Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles — and  found  it  to  be,  mclod- 
Bg  the  maib  of  all  the  iBtennediate  places,  five  pounds  per  day. 

The  average  nett  weight  of  mail  carried  for  this  sum,  he  found  to  be 
six  himdred  weight,  which  made  the  rale  to  be,  sixteen  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  hundred  weight    The  cost  sf  conveyance  wag^  therefore— 

Per  otBce  and  a  hal^  the  average  weight  of  a  newspaper,  about  on^ 
nsttk  of  M  pcMKjr. 

P«r  quartet  ^  an  ounce,  the  average  weight  of  a  single  letter,  atoid 
me-thiTtjf-nxth  of  a  pamj/. 

As  the  distance  to  Edinboigh  much  exceeded  the  average  which  let- 
ters, &c,  would  have  to  be  carried — Mr.  Hill  educed  from  the  abov* 
mconteslBble  remits  the  firrt  grand  principle  of  his  scheme,  viz : 

"  ^JUciargefarpiatagtitiiiaJefraptirtimiate  le  At  aliolt  apealt  wtaurtdut 
at  rteeipt,lraiuit,  and  delivery' tf  Ou  letter,  miLd  in  OeeoUeetion  of  iU  feitage,U 
wmut  it  made  UM/omilti  U*  toBufroMeotrf  ptO-town  U  every  olker  pe)t-tewn  in  tie 
IMIed  Kingdotn,  miiea  it  eon  be  tkovm  im  veartto  ceOeet  le  tmali  a  nm  at  tit 
Oirtf-tisApart  of  a  yniajr." 

Again,  aa  the  expenses  of  receipt  awl  delivery  are  not  much  affected 
by  the  weight  «f  each  letter,  within  moderate  limits ;  and,  as  it  would 
ti^e  a  nine-fold  weight  of  a  letter  to  make  the  expoise  of  trantit  amount 
to  one  faithing,  he  laid  down  the  next  leading  principle  of  his  plan,  viz : 
"  T%it,  laxatim  ^art,  tilt  tikarp  ought  to  bt  frteutlf  Ikt  tamt  for  tMtf  padHt 
^moderaie  vtigU,  wit/unU  rtftnuet  tt  lie  nmmier  af  encUtm-u." 

Mr.  Hill  next  allied  into  an  examination  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Department,  with  a  view  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  numerous  disad- 
vantages resulting  from  its  complexity,  which  were  so  onerous  and  oppree- 
■ve  as  to  strilte  him  with  the  belief  that  they  were  occasitmed  rather  by 
dte  Pod  Office  being  made  an  inscrumait  of  taxation,  than  by  the  nece*- 
nry  business  of  the  establishmoit  A  reference  to  the  pnljic  accounts 
■howed  thtf  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  Inters 
coosiated  almost  wholly  of  salaries  to  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Post 
Office.  These  peraons,  with  slight  exceptions,  he  found  capable  of  being 
arranged  inte  three  classes^  viz :  Superintendents,  including  Poetmastera 
and  Keepers  of  Receiving  Houses,  Clerks  and  Messengers,  and  Letter 
CarrieiB.  The  first  class,  he  properly  demonstrated,  might  be  made  to 
perform  a  vaady  increased  amount  of  business,  if  the  operations  of  the  Poet 
Office  were  extensively  simplified : 

The  duties  of  the  clerks  are  thus  detailed,  being  entirely  analogous  to 
those  performed  by  the  similar  class  (^officers  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  dtUiea  of  dsria  la  the  LondOD  Office  will  be  taken  u  a  Bpeciinen  of 
tboee  of  the  body  geDcrall; ;  thej  in  principally  m  (bllo«>:  On  tin  nrrival  of 
<lHiwul(UUwia(miB£,t0  6Z(uaiaetdl  the  letter^  in  order  to  tee  tbutbecharEe 
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^Mm  each  lltur  for  poatage  hu  been  eometlj  made,  and  Ihat  meh  deputy  poM- 
muter  haa  debited  hioiielf  vilb  the  correct  aMioanl  of  poatage  t>r  paid  letter* ;  M 
■tamp  the  tetters;  to  aaaort  them  for  delivery;  ( rn thia  ttM  Uu«r  eairiert  aniit;)  t» 
BBcertain  the  nmoaal  of  poiUge  to  be  collected  by  each  letttr,  and  lo  chargo  him 
therewith. 

"  I^noualy  lo  the  depaitun  of  the  imuls  fn  the  erening,  the  duties  of  the  clerlca 
■re  principally  to  adjiui  the  aceounia  for  the  poet-paid  lettera  brought  tntm  the- 
reeeJTing-hDusei  le  'tax'  the  unpaid  lettera — ibat  ia  to  M7,le  write  on  each  dw 
charge  fbrpoetage;  to  stamp  all;  to  aaaort  them  for  despatch  (» the  difle««Dt  poal- 
towna;  to aacertaia theBmauniof postage Lobeeollectad by eachdqiutjpoetmaitcr, 
and  to  charge  him  therewith. 

"  It  muat  be  home  in  mind  that  the  public  conrenience  reqmrea  that  the  deliTery 
oflMtenahoutdlbllownacIOBeiy  upOMibhtheomTriof  i^nuh;  and  that  Uw 
receipt  of  letlera  ahnuld  be  eonlinued  ■■  doee  aa  poauble  op  to  tbe  depaitnre  of  the 
ataUa.  It  Ibttowa,  tharelbie,  that  all  these  aaltifaTkraa  duties  have  to  be  performed 
in  the  ahorteat  poNible  *pac«  of  time,  thongh  aome,  from  their  difictdty  and  com- 
pleiily,  iDTolie  an  enorinaui  amount  of  labor,  while  their  accurate  pnformanca 
demanda  a'  degree  of  rigilance  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Talce,  fbr  ioatonce,  the 
tnanclal  proceeding*  in  tbe  evening.  ^rM,  there  ant  tbe  accounta  to  be  aeltleJ 
with  the  ReceiTera  ( eeienty-one  in  number  )  {br  the  post-paid  latlen ;  then  then  i» 
to  tax  the  lettera,  which,  without  counting  tbe  frank*,  arv  frequently  aji  many  aa 
fbrty  thousand,  and  every  one  of  which  iaCo  be  ciamined  with  a  candle  lo  lee  whe- 
ther It  ii  ein^e  or  double;  then  the  proper  poetkge  ia  to  be  detnmined,  not  only 
with  reference  (a  each  inspection,  but  alao  with  reference  to  tlie  distance  of  tbe  post- 
town  to  which  it  ia  addressed,  and  to  be  marked  on  the  letter  with  pen  and  ink;  and 
lastly,  nearly  seTen  hundred  accounts  of  postage  are  to  be  made  out  against  aa 
many  deputy  pottntasters. 

"  When  the  hurried  manner  ia-  which  these  complex  operationa  have  to  be  per^ 
formed  is  eonaidered,  it  is  manifest  thai  errors  must  frequently  arise.  There  is  alac*- 
an  obTious  danger  of  extensive  frauds^n  therevenoelremiColtuaian  between  some  of 
the  deputy  pDalmaatcrs  and  those  whose  duly  it  is  to  charge  them  with  the  postage. 
The  examination  of  each  letter  by  a  candle,  too,  by  reveaKng  the  contenta,  ereatca 
tempiBiiona  to  Ihefl,  which  have  too  ollen  been  irreaistible." 

There  could  be  do  doubt  that  all  Ihis  trouble,  error,  and  fraud  weie 
occataonei  by  the  complexity  arising  frtMn  the  Tarying  charges  for  poal- 
age,  and  the  intermixtuie  of  paid  and  unpaid  letters.  The  remedy,  there- 
fore, was  to  bie  found  in  simplification.  If  all  the  letters  were  franked, 
the  trouble  would  be  abridged  six-lbid,  and  if  any  jneans  could  be  deriaeif 
by  which  all  the  postage  could  be  collected  before  the  pasBge  of  the 
tetters  through  the  central  office,  the  now  Temlt  would  be  obtsiaef 

The  third  class,  or  letter  camera,  conatitnle  by  fer  the  moat  Dvraeroiu 
k)dy  in  the  service  of  the  English  Post  Office.  The  ditties  of  theae  per- 
sons are  to  deliver  the  letters  brought  by  the  maih,  and  to  collect  tha 
postage  for  the  same,  which  the  evidence  tak^i  by  the  ParliameiUaiy 
Committee  proved  to  be  a  very  tedious  process.  It  was  ascertained  that 
a  carrier  could  deliver  twenty-five  times  aa  many  letters,  if  he  had  not  to 
stop  and  collect  the  postage ;  and  as  the  provision  of  a  small  box  for  each 
liouse  would  prevent  the  carrier  knocking  or  ringing  at  the  doora,  it 
followed  that  if  the  postage  were  paid  in  advance,  the  duties  of  the  carriers 
would  be  even  more  simplified  than  that  of  the  clerks,  and'  they  could 
perform  a  aix-fbid  amount  of  business  without  increasing  t^eir  number. 
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TUs  important  lelief  to  the  clerks  and  letter  camera  would  Meed  be 
obiuiied  at  the  coat  of  some  additional  labor  to  the  leceiveTB  and  deputjr 
pCMtmasten,  on  whom  would  thai  devolve  the  whole  duty  of  taking  the 
postage ;  but  aa  the  constant  attendance  of  these  officers  was  required  to 
receive  and  account  for  the  amount  of  postage  pasaing  through  their 
hands,  under  the  ezotiag  acrangements,  about  oue-fiich  of  the  whole 
amount— while  their  labor  was  very  much  increased  by  the  variation  ol 
the  chai^  with  each  letter — Mr.  HUll  properly  judged  that  the  collectioa 
of  the  whole  postage  at  a  low  uniform  rate  would  not  c^^eaaivaly 
incratie  Uieii  duties,  while  a  rast,  in  &ct,  utterly  incalculable,  public 
benefit  would  accrue.  From  all  these  consideratione  he  was  led  U> 
adopt  another  great  principle  as  essential  in  bis  proposed  modification  of 
the  Post  Office  arrangements,  viz : 

That  the  postage, »  addition  to  being  of  a  low  a%d  vtiifom  rale,  and 
regnlated  by  weight,  ihouid  beinali  eaiea  payable  in  advance. 

A  combination  of  thete  principles  developed  his  plan ;  the  postage 
ooght  to  be  of  a  very  low  rate  to  reconcile  the  public  to  its  payment  in 
advance,  and  it  oug-ht  also  to  be  uniform  to  simplify  the  mode  of  account- 
ing for  its  receipt,  and  payable  in  advance,  which  would  narrow  down  all 
further  charge  by  the  Poet  Office  of  a  letter  to  its  safe  and  prompt  delivery. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  post* 
age  might  be  carried,  Mr.  Hill  entered  into  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
cmveyaoce  and  distribution  on  the  economical  arrangements  proposed  by 
him.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  under  such  arrangements,  the 
actual  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  would,  with  some  slight  additions, 
■office  for  the  tranaactions  of  a  fbor  or  five-fold  increase  of  buaiitetB.  A 
considerable  additirai  to  the  mileage  would,  of  course,  be  required,  and 
in  the  following  table  he  exhibited  the  comparative  cost  of  a  foui-fold 
amount  of  busiuess,  with  that  of  the  actual  eatablishmeot : 


Salariea  end  allowances, 

Special  services  and  travelling  charges, 
C^veyance  of  Mails,  &e.,  >  ■  -  - 
Packet  service  and  port  dues,  -  -  • 
Tradesmen's  bills,  teulding  uid  repairs, 
Rents  of  offices,  tUhes  and  taxes,    -     - 

Iaw  charges, 

Stationary,  printing  and  postage,  -  - 
Superannuation  allowances,  £c.,  ■  ■ 
Meoai  and  Conway  bridges  (lolls) 
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From  this  eadmate  it  appeared  that,  if  the  cdnespondeiice  of  the 
cotuRy  increased  fourfold — L  a  amount  to  about  five  hundred  millions  ot 
letten,  newspapers,  &«. — then  upon  the  proposed  arrangemoits  the  cost 
of  primary  distribution  within  the  United  Kingdom  would  amount  to 
£651,248  per  anaum,  producing  an  aTsrage  cost  per  tetter  or  newspaper 
of  thirty-two  hwklredtbs  of  a  penny,  or  one  fitithing  and  thre»tenthB  of 
a&rthing. 

Upon  this  result,  Mr.  Hill  remarks : 

"  Whga  it  is  mnaidered  that  tho  niBre  tnmiit  of  b  teU«r  bj  the  mail-eoaeha  costs 
pnetically  nothing,  and  IliU  ihe  pfony  poaU,  of  which  thfo*  us  about  two  hnndred 
in  ^iglftnd  alona,  are  stated  bf  Sir  Francis  Prading  ta  be  in  many  uses  very  pn»> 
fltable,  STCD  though  these  pence  have  to  ba  eoUcctad  fiom  houss  to  hooss,  there  is 
nothing  Toy  surpriauig  in  this  nsulL  Tho  following  fiu>»  may  be  stated  in  com* 
boralion  of  Us  accnraey. 

"  The  average  «asl  of  managing  the  two-penny  post  of  London,  notwithstanding 
the  large  allowance  of  weight,  and  the  eipensiTe  manner  in  which  the  eatsbliahnMnt 
is  eondneted,  is  only  ibiity-lbui  per  eent.  on  the  receipla,  or  about  twththiids  of  a 
penny  per  letter. 

"  The  distribotion  of  the  Penny  Magasine  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  propoeed 
inimary  distribution  of  letttn.  The  Msgasino  is  sent  to  every  put  of  the  King- 
dom, and  in  cottsiderable  (own*  is  delivered  at  the  hooses  of  the  lubscrilxn-,  bat 
the  penny  charged  for  the  Magasine  inelndes  not  only  the  coat  of  distribntion,  hot 
theoost  of  eight  large  pages  of  leiler-presi  and  wood-outs ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  the  undertaking  i«  a  profitable  one. 

"  The  coirien  who  ply  between  Birmingham  and  the  ndghboniing  towns,  to  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  milca,  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  conveying  letten, 
which  they  deliver  at  one  peony  each.  It  ia  very  impivbable  thai  the  earrien  have 
any  wall-arg«nizad  system  of  distribution,  and  of  ooum  thsy  must  be  paid  aooi^ 
thing  £»  tbeir  risk  iDbreakinirthelBW;  altbongh,  from  the  open  manner  in  whiek 
they  proceed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  dianee  of  penalty  is  not  very  grsaL  I  have 
been  infomed  by  a  highly  respectable  merchant  and  msnafaeturar  of  Birmingham, 
that  the  nmvber  of  letters  distnbuted  by  these  means  very  greatly  eiceeda,  in  his 
opinion,  the  number  distributed  within  the  some  district  by  the  Post  Offioe. 

"  It  qipeais,  then,  that  the  cost  of  primary  distiibution  can  be  reduced  firom  eigh* 
tj-kmc  bandredths  of  a  penny  to  thirty-two  hondredtha  of  a  penny  per  letter,  if  the 
ebargB  for  postage  oan  be  teduoed  solowas  tonauUaliie  theobjecuonon  thepartof 
the  public  It>  its  bung  paid  in  advance,  and  if  the  assomed  increase  in  the  number 
of  iMers  can  be  brought  about.  But  (he  required  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
must  dt^od  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  poeiage  is  reduced.  An  extensive 
reduction  of  postage  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  one  thing  needfoL  The  postage 
most  be  brought  sofficieotly  low  to  secure  die  advantages  at  which  we  aim,  ratnain* 
ingonly  sufficiently  hi^  lo  aSbrd  the  required  revenue. 

"Thecoat  of  primary  distributionimder  the  new  arrangements  being  only  aboirt 
one-third  of  a  penny  per  letter,  a  profit  or  tax  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  such  coat 
might  be  added,  without  raising  the  postage  above  one  penny.  A  unifiwm  rate  of 
«ne  penny  would,  I  coaceive,  be  sufficiendy  low  to  neuliali»t  alt  peeitwiaTy  objection 
to  iia  being  invariably  paid  in  advance;  (other  objections  will  be  considered  bere- 
aOer; }  especially  if  the  public  were  made  lo  understand  that  ita  being  thus  paid 
were  a  necessary  condition  of  so  great  a  boon.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  M 
extensive  a  reduction  in  postage,  together  with  the  concurrent  increased  fkcilities  of 
conimanication,  would  produce  even  more  than  the  assumed  increase  in  the  number 
of  letteia.  But  if  it  only  produced  an  increase  lo  the  extent  sasumed,  and  if  the  pra- 
csduig  aalcolsltona  ue  not  greatly  wrong,  a  nnifbnn  postage  of  one  penny  wodd, 
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after  deCrajria^  tka  vsptoK  at  coavtring  fr»ak*  «id  newipapcn,  pioiaet  a  Mtl 
TcraniM  to  Uie  Excboquec  of  about  £1,278,000  pn  AMUint,  of  onljr  thoat  £880,000 
leM  Uum  tho  prcaent  amount." 

Mr.  Hill,  tkerefore,  proposed  that  the  char^  for  postage  should  not 
exceed  one  penny  per  half  ounce,  without  regaid  to  distance,  and  that 
heavier  packets  to  any  conveni^t  limit,  for  ioHance,  quaitei  of  a  pound, 
ffaooU  be  char^  at  the  same  rate,  in  order  to  preserre  the  nmplicitf 
of  the  Bystem,  and  to  prevent  the  Pwi  Office  from  being  atcumbered 
with  heavy  parcels. 

The  following  ia  the  mode  by  which  he  propoaed  to  collect  the  poitBga 
inadTance:  Stamped  covers  to  be  iasued  by  the  Foot  CMKee  for  all  the  reqni- 
■ila  weights  of  packages,  and  to  be  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  iochide  (he 
postage ;  each  of  these  covers  to  have  the  weight  which  it  would  be 
aititled  to  carry  legibly  printed  on  the  stamp,  and  to  go  through  tha 
maUa  in  all  respects  like  a  frank.  Economy  end  public  convenience 
would  require  that  sheets  of  letter  paper  of  every  description  sboold  b« 
Mamped  in  the  part  nsed  for  the  address ;  that  wrappers  sncb  as  are  used 
for  newspapers,  as  well  as  corers  made  of  cheap  paper,  should  also  be 
dUnped ;  and  that  every  deputy  postmaster,  all  over  the  Kingdom,  should 
be  required  to  keep  them  for  sale;  and  to  make  it  their  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  stationers  to  do  so,  a  discoimt  should  be  allowed  to  them.  For  the 
forgery  of  these  stamps,  their  low  price  would  afford  but  little  tempta- 
limi,  utd  the  stamp  of  the  receiving-house  should  be  struck  on  the  frank 
stamp  to  prevent  their  being  nsed  a  second  time.  Respecting  the  ben^ 
fits  the  public  would  derive  from  the  use  of  Ihe  stamped  covers,  Mr.  Hill 
■ys: 

"  SbooU  exparienM  vartaiu  tbe  Ooverainem  in  naking  ifaa  oaa  of  Maniped  ci>tb» 
UUTcnal,  moat  important  aidTuitaigei  irould  be  Becured)  advaiiugM,  indaed,  of 
■ach  magninide,  that  b«1bn  anj  ezccptioo  wbtlcver  ia  admltlrd,  tha  policy  of  *ach 
euaption  aboold  ba  ttrf  fiilly  conaidared. 

"  1.  Tfas  Poat  Offioa  vould  be  relieved  altogetbat  frotn  tba  colleciion  of  tbe  nv^ 
■ne,  and  from  ail  acoounuielating  to  that  collection.    DiMribution  wonld  beitaonly 


"S.  Tbereenpl  of  letten  would  bemucb  more  aimple  aven  than  H  now  i«;  •• 
ibe  proeM  troabia  of  receiving  money  for  tbe  poet-paid  letlsn  would  be  avoided. 

"3.  Any  neceaKiTyaioa[itiooIo  theimitirmraiaaf  poMage  ( one  paiuy  poi  half 
oaaoe  )  wooU,  uBder  (bit  amngemaiit,  ba  productive  of  comparatively  tittle  incoB- 
veniencs.  For  iutJUice,  tbe  greater  weigbta  proposed  to  be  allowed  in  the  local 
potfe  would  be  nodilf  managed.  Penny  coven,  and  iheet*  fiir  local  poaa,  night 
be  mailed  Ibui,  when  atamped, 

'Ffar  local  DiMribiitka.— The  weight  aHowed  ia  (woonncea.' 

Or,  bH  penny  cover*  and  eheeta  might  ba  marind  tha* : 

*  Per  Genenl  DntribntJon.— The  weight  allnwed  ia  half  u  oooce. 

'Par  Local  IH(tilbDliiiii.-~Tha  weight  allowed  la  two  oiaeea.' 

"  It  nay,  peAapa,  be  said  thai  thia  plan  only  tranafen  tbe  receipt  of  poUage  tma 
ths  Pom  OBca  to  the  Stamp  OlSee;  but  it  will  be  recdkcted  that  at  the  latter  tba 
poatage  would  be  coUeeled  in  large  annu^  the  number  of  peyniMUa  beieg  lednead, 
probably,  iolberalMiof  atleaat •  thoiuaiMltoonB. 
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"  Tbe  MM  or  ■tunpuif  inch  u  aMnmoi  nnmbv  at  fupen  Mbt  appear  to  te  ■ 
fcimidaUe  obj«elioD  to  ihii  urangEineiU.  Wilh  tbs  aid  of  aicUiiay,  bowenr, 
thii  COM  mnj  be  nduccd  to  a  men  trifle. 

"  Tba  oalr  obJMtion  which  ocean  to  nu  to  Um  aniTcnal  adoption  of  thii  pUn  i* 
tb«  bllosing :  Penona  unaceuMomed  to  vrita  letlon,  would  perhapa,  be  at  a  loai 
how  10  proceed.  They  might  aend  or  lake  iheir  letlcn  to  the  Poat  Office  withoot 
iMTing  had  reeonne  to  the  Mamp.  Il  ii  true,  that  od  preaeittatiaD  of  Uw  letter,  the 
RaonTcr,  inatead  oT  accepiinf  the  moiMjr  a*  poaUga,  might  take  it  ■■  the  price  of  • 
carer,  or  band,  in  which  tba  tmnger  might  immediUely  anelon  tbe  letter,  and  lb«B 
m4inet  k.  BiK  the  brioger  would  aometimea  be  uDsble  to  write.  Perhapa  l^ 
difieoltjr  might  be  obriated  by  iiaing  a  bit  of  paper  jiM  large  enough  to  bear  the 
Mamp,  and  coTcml  at  the  back  wilh  ■  gtutinow  waah,  which  tba  bringer  migtit,  by 
applying  a  little  moitture,  aKach  to  tbe  b^sk  of  tbe  leiteT,  ao  aa  to  aroid  the  neoeaaity 
of  rfrJirecting  it.  If  the  bringer  ibould  put  the  Inter  into  the  kUer-box,  there  wevid 
bano  reaoarca  bat  to  aend  it  to  tbe  dead  letter  offiee;  but,  if  proper  paina  were  taken 
to  infonn  tbe  public,  and  legibly  to  mark  tba  leuer-boz,  'For  Manped  LeUen, 
Fraoka,  and  Newqwpert  only,'  each  caaca  could  leklom  occur." 

On  taking  the  letten  from  the  boz  each  miut  be  alunped  with  the  date 
tnd  the  addre«  of  the  receiTing-booae,  the  mailu  being  giYen  by  a 
machine,  called  a  UU-tale  stamp,  which,  hj  a  process  of  mechanism 
upon  a  plan  well  known,  counts  the  number  of  letters  impressed,  and 
for  facility  of  distribution,  each  letter,  when  stamped,  is  to  be  thrown  by 
the  Receiver  into  a  box,  marked  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  poet-town 
to  which  it  is  addressed. 

In  addition  to  the  leadmg  features  already  noticed,  Mr.  Hill  went  ii^ 
a  minulmesi  of  detail,  on  the  various  modifications  of  his  plan,  which 
showed  such  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject  as  still  further  to  attract 
public  confidence  to  the  practicability  of  improvements,  the  principles  of 
which  he  had  demonstrated  to  be  theoretically  so  correct.  Amcmg 
Others,  he  lutcontestably  proved  thai  increased  &cilitiea  of  dirtribution, 
and  greater  expedition  in  the  tranonission  of  letters,  would  certainly  result 
from  the  adoption  of  his  plan — and  he  instanced  a  number  of  aooinaloas 
and  vexatious  delays  and  defective  arrangements,  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily remedied.  With  great  candour,  he  wait  into  an  examination  of 
the  objections  to  his  plan,  and  satisfactorily  answered  them  alL  Tho 
difficulties  that  might  arise  in  the  secondary  distribution  of  letters,  or  thai 
which  proceeds  firom  each  post-town,  as  a  centre,  to  places  of  inferior  im- 
portance, he  proposed  to  obviate  by  leaving  the  matter  aliogethei  to  the 
inhabitants  of  such  districts,  who,  when  they  found  it  for  their  interest, 
could  readily  make  an  arrangement,  with  the  approved  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  with  the  nearest  postmaster,  to  make  up  the  bag  for  their 
neighbotuhood,  defraying  the  expesae  either  by  a  voluntary  local  taxi^ 
don,  or  by  an  additional  charge  on  each  letter.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  would  relieve  the  cmtral  authority  of  the  Post  Office  of  nearly  all 
the  care  as  to  the  secondary  distribution  of  letters,  the  frequency,  and 
consequently  the  expense  of  which  would  in  each  case  be  regulated — in 
exact  accordance  with  the  only  true  criterion,  the  wants  of  the  district. 

The  difficulties  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  foreign  letters  he 
obviated  by  a  suggestion,  equally  characterized  by  its  simplicity,  effi> 
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ciaocy,  and  libual  phihuithropy.  As  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to 
proride  for  the  English  postage  on  foreign  letters  being  paid  in  odvttnce, 
he  proposed  that  all  foreign  liters  on  leaving  the  country  should  be 
charged  a  double  rate  of  English  postage,  and  thai  all  foreign  lettera 
coming  into  the  couatiy  should  be  delirered  free.  The  postage  claimed 
hy  the  foreign  QoTenunent  being  in  each  case  paid  by  the  foreign  reatdent, 
this  arrangement  would  be  practically  the  same  in  its  results — the  only 
difFerence  being  that  the  English  resident  would  have  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  pcMtage  at  once  instead  of  twice,  and  all  necessity  fbi  any  negotiation 
with  foreign  goTemments  would  be  obviated. 

The  plansiblo  objection  that  tmder  his  system  the  mails  and  the  post 
offices  would  be  loaded  with  an  amount  of  business  impossible  to  be 
executed,  he  abundantly  answered,  as  we  have  seen,  by  proving  that  the 
existing  establishment,  with  a  slight  increase,  would  suffice  for  a  /iwr- 
fold  amount  of  butineu,  of  the  occurrence  of  which  there  could  not 
be  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  which  would  be  sufficient  not  merely  to 
defray  all  eipenses,  but  to  place  the  government  in  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion OS  at  present  with  regard  to  revraiue,  besides  the  other,  and  scarcely 
comparable  advantage  of  securing  to  the  country  the  priceless  benefits 
lliat  would  result  from  the  system. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hill  believed 
he  established  by  his  calculations  and  reasoning : 

"  1.  That  the  pnseDt  eoit  of  primer;  dittributbn  U,  for  the  most  part,  the  neolt 
0f  complex  Kmnftmcnu  at  the  Poit  Offiee. 

"3.  That  tbeaecomplezaTTangainenU  would  be  SToided,  if  posU^TCrecharged, 
without  regsrd  to  diMance,  at  a  unirorm  rale,  (  which  il  ahowii  to  be  Ihc  only  lajr 
nXe  with  referEnea  to  the  eipeoaea  vacumd, )  and  were  coUeded  in  adTance. 

"  3.  That  [he  postage  niirht  be  collected  in  advanee,  if  rednced  to  the  rate  pro- 
poaed  ;  tie  :  one  penny  fbr  each  paekw  not  exceeding  half  an  oanee  in  weight,  with 
on  additional  penny  Ibr  each  additional  half  ounce. 

"4.  That,  owing  lo  the  great  aimplicily  of  the  arrangemeiUa  which  might  b« 
adopted  under  theae  conditioni,  the  preaent  establiahmenl  of  the  Post  Offiee,  with  a 
•light  addiOoD,  would  suffice  for  a  faut-fold  inereaie  of  buaineaa. 

"  5.  Thai  Ihia  incrsaae  of  bosineaa  would  lead  to  greally  incraaaed  facilitiea  of 
comm'DnicBtion,  as,  Sn  einmple,  two  departures  and  two  airivala  of  the  London 
maiU  per  day. 

"6.  That  these  incieaaed  fiicilitiea,  together  with  the  greatly  tedueed  cbnretfl, 
would  hare  Uie  effect  of  increaiing  the  number  of  chargeable  letteii,  in  all  probabi* 
lity,at  least  five  Bod  a  qaqriei-laldi.  which  increaae  ( the  number  of  franka  and  news- 
pBpers  continain;?  u  Bl  preaenl )  would  produce  the  four-fold  inciease  of  bwincM, 
for  which,  it  has  been  abown,  the  preseal  establishment  of  the  Foit  Offir«,  with  a 
■light  addition,  would  suffice. 

"7.  TbBttbeaecfsaary  coal  of  primary  distribution  i»  not  the  present  actual  cost, 
viz:  eigbty-four  hundndthsof  a  penny,  but  only  thirty-two  hondredlha  of  a  penny; 
the  difference,  viz:  ffiy-lwo  hundredtha  nf  a  penny,  ariaing  from  the  employment 
of  the  Post  Office  in  levying  on  excessive  tax,  ajid  from  the  eonteciUGBt  ezpen- 
tirenrss  of  nrrangementa  and  restriction  of  correspondence. 

"8.  Tbat  in  oonseqaence  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  necessary  cost  of  primary 
distribution  which  would  beefiected  by  the  proposed  nnangemenls,  the  proposed  low 
rate  of  postage  wonld  yield  a  profit  or  lex  of  two  hundred  per  eant.  on  such  nean- 
sary  cost  of  primary  disirihuLion ;  which,  sfler  paying  for  the  diairibution  of  Iranki 
and  oewapapera,  would  afford  a  probable  nett  revenue  of  £1,876,000  per  aonam.  ^  i 
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"9.  ThitthencondarydiitribiitkiDoriettenonghttcbeniiUxediandtlwiiBaB 
luaTotdable  eipetiM  de&Bfcd,  in  eadi  iiuunoc,  bf  tho  inbcbitaiM*  of  the  diitrict  Ibr 
wboia  benefit  il  is  wtablubed;  olio  thai  it  msf  be  to  managed  m  not,  in  mf 
degree,  lo  inlerfere  witli  (be  simplicity  of  the  arrangements  propoeed  fbrefiectiugtlH 
primarjr  diitribution." 

Aa  it  la  obnoua  that  while  the  soundoess  of  these  important  principles 
could  not  odmit  of  a  doubt,  the  practicability  of  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Hill's  system  rested  altog^ether  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  he 
had  made  of  the  amount  of  buainess  transacted  1^  the  existing  establish- 
ment, and  on  the  correctness  of  his  estimate  of  its  probable  increase. 
As  the  real  amount  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Office  was  wholly 
unknown,  and  not  possible  to  be  aacertahied  from  official  doctunents,  it 
may,  therefore,  be  important  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  data  on  which  ho 
formed  his  calculationa. 

These  calculations  were  ascertained  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
who  made  the  laborious  and  admirable  report  before  us,  to  vary  somewhat 
from  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  which,  from  experiments  made  in  three 
diferent  weeks,  they  found  to  be  as  aeoily  as  possible. 

Chargeable  letters  sent  by  the  Oeneral  Post,  inclusive 
of  foreign  letters,  and  reckoning  double  and  treble  letters 

as  single 67,000,000 

Two-pemiy  and  three-penny  post  letters    -        -        -        12,507,000 
Country  penny  post  letters 8,000,000 

77,507,000 

Franks 7,000,000 

Newspapers 44,000,000 

Total        -        -     139,507,000 
An  aggregate  which  was  still  higher  than  Mr.  Hill's  general  estimate, 
and  which,  therefore,  fiilly  sustained  his  calculations. 

The  anticipati<»s  of  increase  were  ftiily  bom^  out  by  the  ehbonte 
■nreadgation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  proved  the  fact 
abimdanlly  that  all  classes  of  the  community  were  in  the  continual  habit 
of  evading  postage  in  conducting  their  business  and  correspcxideiice. 
From  a  moss  of  evidraice  collected  on  this  point,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  illicit  correspondence  of  the  country  was  much  greater 
than  that  sent  by  the  Poet  Office,  and  that  Mr.  Hill's  pTedicli<His  of  increase 
would  be  more  than  verified  by  the  introduction  of  a  low  and  uniform 
rate  of  postage. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  promulgation  of  Mr. 
Hill's  plan,  sustained  as  it  was  by  reasoning  and  calculationa  of  the 
character  we  have  described,  were  such  as  to  give  the  highest  possible 
verification  to  those  maxims  of  implicit  confidence  in  the  popular  saga- 
city  and  judgment,  which  aie  the  basis  of  all  Mir  inatitutiona  and  ideaaof 
government ;  and  they  affi>rd  the  atrmgest  ground  of  hope  to  every  lover 
of  the  great  cause  of  the  people — that  the  British  public  are  fast 
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appnxtcliiag  a  abtte  of  intellij^ence  which  will  not  be  lets  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  &i  more  injuriomi,  opprenre,  anomaloiu,  and  unjiut  defects 
of  their  political  system — when  they  shall  be  poiMed  out  with  a  pen  of 
«qual  foTce,  aiergy,  and  aimplicitf . 

Mr.  Hill's  pamphlet  was  imroedi^ly  pressed  into  a  lapid  and  exten- 
■LT6  circnlatioii,  and  the  features  of  the  proposed  reform  received  iroai 
all  clasMs  of  the  public  a  candid  and  thorough  diacossion  of  their  merits. 
The  attention  of  Parliamoit  was  aoon  called  to  the  subject  by  nmnerow 
pedtioos  praying  for  the  adopti<Hi  of  the  plan,  and  that  body,  with  an 
(^lightened  attention  to  the  public  wants — in  which,  to  do  it  justice,  it  has 
nerer  been  deficient  on  sabjects  of  like  practical  detail— at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  inTestigate  the  matter  in  every  aspect  of  the  question.  Acom- 
mittee  was  appointed  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  minute  and  laborious 
aramiiMtiwi  of  the  subject,  and  is  several  voluminous  reports  they 
poured  a  flood  of  ligfht  upon  it.  In  that  before  us,  which  is  one  of  the 
ahtedt,  moat  oiLlighl^ed,  and  most  valuable  documents  that  evor  emanated 
from  a  legislative  body,  they  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Hill's 
plan,  slated  their  entire  confidence  in  its  practicability,  and  declared  that 
bat  for  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  which  restrii^  them  to  the  con* 
■idention  of  such  reductions  <xtly  as  might  be  made  without  injury  to 
the  revenue,  they  would  have  advised  "  iu  i»mediiUe  adoption  at  out 
eaiaiiated,  m  tkar  opinion,  at  th«  ritk  of  tome  temporary  tacriJUe  of 
puilie  income,  to  improve  at  no  dittant  period  ike  Pott  Ogiee  rnenue 
ittelf;  andat  one  certain  to  afford  at  once  {not  to  ^eale  of  itt  important 
morai  and  todal  effeett)  the  mott  inealenlable  advantage*  to  every 
brancA  of  trade,  mantfaaturet,  and  butinett  at  home,  and  eonttquenilf 
to  improve  very  eontidtraUg  the  other  branehet  of  the  general  retenne." 

The  committee,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  did  recommeaid  « 
modified  introduction  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan ;  viz :  that  the  rates  oa  all 
ialanl  general  poet  letters  should  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  charge  of 
two  pence  per  half  ounce,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  peony  for  each 
addi^caial  half  otmce.  They  also  advised  the  partial  introduction  of  tha 
pnqtosed  mode  of  collecting  the  postage  in  advance  by  means  of  stamped 
covers^  and  some  other  niodi£cati(»is  c^  the  existing  system  in  accordance 
with  the  same  13>eral  spirit  of  impnvenient  that  pervaded  the  whola 
report 

A  nobler  triumph  of  a  princiide  than  tliia  memorable  State  paper 
exhibited,  has  been  seldom  witneaaed.  From  its  promulgadon  the  offi* 
dab  i^  the  post  office,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Hr.  Palmer— who,  Sttj 
years  bejbre,  in  tpitB  of  their  oppontion,  had  introduced  the  signal 
improvemait  of  mail  coaches,  universal  speed,  and  punctnali^— treated 
Hr.  Hill's  project  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  opposed  it  with  open 
hate.  Lord  lichfield,  the  Postmaster  Qaieral,  pronomtced  it  in  Par- 
Uameol  the  moat  extravagant  of  all  the  wild  and  visionary  schones  h« 
had  ever  heard  or  read  oi,  *  which  hasty  and  ill-tempered  o[unions,  as 
•MiiTorof  FsriiameDt,  Utbof  Jom,  18>T.  '• 
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mig'ht  have  been  expected  from  a  mind  so  weak  and  little,  heiepealed 
aiz  montlu  afterwards,  as  if  to  overwhelm  the  gatherio;  foTC«  of  public 
opinion  which  waa  urging  the  haled  project  upon  the  country  with  tesiat 
less  power.  In  emulatioti  of  this  example,  the  officials  in  the  Post  OfGcA 
Aid  every  thing  in  their  power  to  oppose  and  discredit  the  plan.  Before 
the  Committee  their  endeuce  was  hostile,  and  they  gave  such  differait 
eatimales  from  those  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  as  would  have  efiectoally 
extinguished  all  hope  respecting  it,  had  Bot  the  energetic  sagacity  of  the 
Committee  distrusted  their  testimony,  and  resolved  to  test  every  calcula- 
tion by  their  personal  exemtnatiou.  The  result  exhibited  the  officials 
m  their  report  in  the  mortifyit^  position  of  knowing  leas  about  the 
business  and  working  of  the  Department  than  any  peiaoa  examined, 
and  the  Committee,  as  a  consequence,  passed  them  as  coolly  by  in  arriv- 
ing at  iheir  conclusions  as  if  there  were  not  such  a  body  in  existence. 

But  a  still  higfaei  and  more  important  destiny  awaited  Mr.  Hill's  pro- 
posal On  the  sevauh  of  July  last,  the  Chancellai  of  the  Exchequer 
formally  recotnm^ded  to  Pailiament  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  in  all  its 
original  simplicity — merely  requiring  a  pledge  from  diat  body  to  cover 
any  defici^Ky  in  ^e  revenue  which  might  be  at  first  produced  by  tha 
introductim  of  so  great  a  chaqge.  A  candid  exatninatioa  of  the  evidencf^ 
'  laken  by  ihem,  and  of  the  repoK  of  the  Committee,  had  induced  the 
Ministry  to  meet  the  question  with  a  liberality,  candour,  and  frankness 
which  entitles  them  to  the  hi^est  praise ;  and  as  they  found  the  whole 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  conclusively  bear- 
ing in  &vor  of  a  penny  postage,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  with 
a  &ime*e  and  breadth  of  view  that  did  them  infinile  credit.  We  should 
also  date,  that  in  order  to  give  the  plan  every  possible  advantage,  with  a 
disinterestedDees  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  imitation,  they  recom- 
mended an  abolition  of  all  Parliamttitary  and  official  firanldng;  and,  that 
no  class  of  citizens  should  have  any  privilege  over  another,  in  respect 
to  the  post  office.  When  the  long  enjoyment,  gr«at  extatt,  and  high 
value  of  the  franking  privilege  to  those  who  enjoyed  it,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  must  admit  that  in  consenting  to  divest  theanselves  of 
it  for  the  public  good,  the  aristocratic  legislators  of  Great  Britain  evinced 
a  patriotism  and  public  spirit  in  the  highest  degree  commendabia 

We  regret  that  our  necessarily  brief  limits  in  the  present  paper  have 
prevented  our  enlarging  on  many  collateral  points  and  illustrations  of 
much  interest.  We  have,  however,  placed  the  plan  and  its  merits  fully 
before  the  public.  At  an  early  period  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject  in 
the  more  interesting  aspect  of  its  applicability  to  our  own  country. 

Any  of  our  publishers  who  would  reprint  Mr.  Hill's  pamphlet,  together 
with  the  Third  Report  of  the  Parliatnaitary  Committee  on  Postages, 
would  confer  an  essralial  service  on  the  community  by  difiUsing  correct 
and  valuable  information  on  this  deeply  important  subject ;  more  striking, 
suitable,  or  interesting  subjects  for  the  press  could  not  certainly  be 
selected. 


PHILADELPHIA  BANKING. 

SBCONS     ART  I  C  LB. 


In  our.  fimnei  article  we  referred  to  the  origin  md  design  of  this  eys- 
tenr  of  bonking.  We  propose,  in  the  prewnt,  to  famish  some  authentic 
details  of  its  opeiatioD,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  its  pieponderance 
lowers  the  standard  of  moral  feeling,  diroughout  ali  the  walks  of  life,  to 
a  degree  most  prejudicial  to  the  highest  interests  of  society.'  Self  denial, 
experience  and  induMry,  are  brought  into  contempt  by  its  ascendency. 
The  demoralizing  influmce  of  lotteries,  which  has  been  regarded  as  so 
baleful  as  to  require  their  snppiecdon  by  poial  laws,  is  aOircely  worth 
notice  compered  with  that  produced  by  gambling  adrentures  created  and 
anppoTted  by  the  syMem  of  &lse  credit.  Hie  sudden  increase  of  paper 
currency,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  prices,  frequently  sedvce  thoufiands 
of  industrious  indiriduala  to  abandon  their  regular  employment  under 
^  expectation  of  realizing  speedy  ibrtunes  by  speculatioii.  IndiTiduals 
become  so  maddened  in  pursuit  of  immediate  wealth  as  to  leave  their 
families,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  insane  schemes  of  profit  which 
hare  been  so  often  foioented  by  the  managers  of  paper  currency  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  their  own  gains  by  the  ruin  of  the  sanguine  and 
credulous.  .  Others  not  quite  so  readily  transported  by  delirious  hopes 
are  enticed  by  the  contagious  malana,  produced  by  the  overflow  of  ftc- 
titious  currency,  into  associations  contrived  by  profceaional  specolatois, 
aad  dins  lay  the  foundation  for  future  dependence  and  final  vassalage. 
The  great  instructor  an4  guide  of  hunum  life— experience— wholly 
loses  its  weight .  in  the  regulation  of  the  afiairs  of  men  of  business. 
Their  minds  are  sb'etdied  to  such  a  degree  of  constant  tendoQ  by  the 
morbid  excitement  ^produced  by  the  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  a  ialse  and 
foctitious  measure  of  value,  that  all  traces  of  the  past  are  speetfily  ^ced 
from  the  menioiy,  and  reflection  is  smothered  in  alternate  paroxysms  of 
exhiliration  and  despondency.  Even  the  commercial  movement  of  the 
past  year — the  disastrous  consequetices  resulting  from  the  control  of  a 
few  irre^fionsibie  managers  over  our  great  staple  aiid  the. exchanges'— 
are  already  forgotten.  The  circumstances  attendbg  the  lale  general 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  the  universal  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity into  which  the  whole  community  were  at  once  involved  as  if  t^ 
some  great  providential  calamity,  have  become  matters  of  antiqtiity.  In 
neh  a  state  of  tl^gs  it  cannot  be  r^arded  as  remarkable  that  the  nto- 
oetary  coavulnons  ^^ch  shook  the  whole  Union,  and  swept  away  the 
1-ffliYiiit.jiiwi^  of  long  Uves  of  diligence  and  iodostry  in  thousands  of 
intances  tvreoty  yean  ago,  have  now  become  enveli^ed  in  obscuritjn^lQ 
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nearly  as  profinrnd  bs  tbat  in  which  transactions  are  inTolved  which  oc- 
curred beyond  the  era  of  recorded  history. 

-  But  the  leaaou  ofibided  by  the  course  of  events  for  a  few  years  after 
the  late  war  are  ao  fiiQ  of  instntction  as  to  the  cooaequences  of  Phikr- 
delphia  banking,  that  we  shall  ofier  no  apology  to  oar  readers  for  calling 
ihem  to  recollection.  The  relief  fhniiabed  by  a  National  Bank  to  the 
diseased  action  produced  by  overtrading  was  b6  clearly  exhibited  at  that 
period,  that  the  contrast  between  the  ctxkdition  of  the  country  after  the 
application  of  that  iqpecific  remedy  and  its  present  situation  famishes 
abundant  warning  and  example  for  the  fiiture.  Increased  stimohu  waa 
at  that  time  applied  to  the  monetary  moremenls  of  the  country,  until  the 
over-excited  community  sunk  into  a  state  of  absolute  torpor,  from  which 
it  was  attempted  to  be  aroused  by  the  appliance  of  l^uiffi,  {iktemal  Im- 
provements by  the  Oenaral  Govemment,  and  various  pt«scriptiaaa  of 
quack  politicians.  The  effect  of  paper  currency  upon  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country  has  been  precisely  that  of  alcohol  upon  the  ha- 
man  system,  producing  a  temporary  exhiliration  followed  by  a  prostraticm 
of  vital  power,  destructive  to  all  regularity  of  moral  and  physical  exertion. 
The  degree  of  prostration  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Union  corresponded 
with  the  quamiiy  of  re/tc/adminiatered — where  the  greatest  buoyancy  and 
jhe  highest  apparent  prosperity,  prevailed,  desptwdency  and  dei^r  be- 
came the  most  general  and  profound. 

When  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  c^ 
the  United  Sates  approached,  as  when  that  of  the  late  bank  was  about 
to  expire,  numerous  banks  in  every  part  of  the  country  aoddealy  sprung 
up,  under  the  pretext  that  the  withdrawal  of  such  a  large  amount  of 
capital  from  mercantile  transactions  would  require  the  pteans  of  granting 
further  facilities  to  the  merchants.  In  point  of  bet,  little  real  capital  was 
employed  in  cither  of  these  gigantic  institutions  excepting  the  money 
belonging  lo  the  public  Treasury,  as  we  shall  presently  show  from  the 
most  unquestionable  authority.  The  Pliiladelphia  system,  as  originally 
manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  was 
founded  upon  the  obligations  of  the  stockhold^s  without  any  specie 
excepting  that  furnished  by  the  public  Treasury,  was  substantially  ad- 
hered to  in  establishing  its  succenors.  The  profits  enjoyed  by  the  stock- 
holders were  derived  from  the  issue  and  circulatioa  of  paper  currency 
upon  the  credit  of  the  pubUc  revenues  and  the  pledge  of  individual  &ith. 
This  in  times  c^  general  confidence  encouraged  (he  greatest  liberality 
and  profusion  in  its  inues,  and  produced  a  delusive  state  of  prosperity  in 
all  mercantile  afiairs — while  the  slightest  adversity  shook  the  whole 
stm<;tuTe  of  society  to  its  very  fbondation.  The  multiplication  of  banks 
framed  upon  dmilar  priikciples  was  attended  with  the  additional  evil  of 
rivalship  in  the  race  or  profits  ao  easily  and  ao  afagndantly  acquired 
by  their  managers.  Unfortunately  for  the  security  of  the  productive  in- 
terests of  the  comdry,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ptogreas  of  our  nanntive,  tbo 
supposed  necesndes  of  the  Oovamment  had  led  to  the  adoptioa  (rf  the 
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mooadona  asoipation  of  xeceiving  and  ciicnlatiiig  u  moSey  (m  the  public 
tccogjit  the  currency  of  banks,  without  legaid  to  its  eqainilency  with 
ipecie.  This  pnctice,  which  had  exposed  the  public  de&ace  to  ao  much 
peril  duriug  the  war,  and  had  brought  such  disgrace  i^ioa  the  oational 
character  as  welt  as  such  multifarious  disasters  upoa  IndiTiduals,  had 
beoi  fastened  upon  the  coujUry  by  the  manDgement  of  Hamilton,  It 
became,  under  die  ciicumstanccs,  the  supppeed  necessary  resuH  oC  the 
uuiom  of  Bank  and  Stale.  Ttw  rivalship  of  profligacy  which  this 
anion  excited  and  inflamed  boween  the  various  bank^  produced  C4n- 
tiaaal  .changes  in  the  telatiTs  Talue  oi  their  currency,  and  involved  all 
individual  transctions  of  conumerce  in  the  greatest  embarrassments 
and  inconveniences.  The  duties  levied  iqioa  the  vast  importations  of 
foreign  conunoditiea  with  which  the  country  was  flooded  immediately 
after  the  peace,  in  ctmsequence  of  the  extravagant  prices  prevailing  here 
firam  the  enormous  redundancy  ot  paper  currency,  difiered  in  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  rate  of  depreciaiiiw  bom£  by 
the  paper  currency  of  »ch— this  difference  being  as  much  as  thirty  per 
cent  These  discordant  tales  of  duty  w«e  in-  direct  violation  of  the 
CcMistitutioa,  which  requires  the  rate  of  imposts  levied  iqwn  the  people 
of  the  aeveial  States  to  be  equal  The  same  money  received  into  the 
Treasury  for  dudes  most  of  course  be  paid  to  pqblic  creditors )  and  as 
■nor^  revenue  is  collected  at  some  ports  than  is  required  for  expenditure 
at  those  particular  points,  while  at  others  the  public  e^^pniditure  is  greater 
than  the  receipts,  it  became  impossible  to  effect  payment  oo  public  ac- 
count without  continually  inflicting  the  greatest,  injustice  to  those  who 
had  relied  upon  the  public  faith.  The.  ctmdition  into  which  the  piAUc 
finances  ■■"i  the  mercantile  transnciions-of  the  country  had  becoiqe  in- 
volved frcHn  the  union  of  Bank  ai)d  State,  and  die  only  gnode.  of  relief  at 
thu  time  deemed  practicable,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  course 
pursoed  by  the  managers  and  sappoiters  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1835  and  1 836,  to  compel  Congress  to  r&chorter  that  institution. 
The  measni^  adopted  for  that  object  involved  the  country  in  general 
diatreas  and  embsirassment,  but,  liom  the  vigilance  and  flimneos  of  the 
Executive,  did  not  produce  the  result  anticipated  by  their  projectorsk  In 
the  former  instance  the  Bank  managers  hoid  acquired  svch  an  absolute 
emtrol  over  tta«  political,  commercial  aitd  productive  interests  of  the 
Union,  as  to  appal  the  strongest  and  most  sagacious  of  qui  leg;isl:itor8. 
Congress  was  hilly  ai^fffised  of  th«i  profligacy  in  inflicting  on  the  whole 
eoBunnnity  "the  evils  of  pouring'  upon  the  coaittry  a  flood  of  bank  pa* 
per  at  their  discretion,"  (see  Nbr.  Tncker's  report,  twenty-fifth  March, 
1S16,)  but  no  means  appear  to  have  been  con^deied  practicable  for  the 
porpoae  of  eflectnally  checking  tlus  arbitrary  ascendency  of  fraud. 

Under  these  perplexing  circumstances  many  leading  politicians,  who, 
npon  principle^  from  the  commencemait  of  the  Qovemment,  bad  moat 
streniioDaly  oi^nsed  the  whole  system  of  papei-mooey  banking,  were 
snable  to  devise  any  other  remedy  for  the  evils  which  involved  the 
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monetOTy  tnnnctioos,  both  of  the  Qovemment  and  of  iniiTiduals,  thctn  a 
National  .Bank.  A  metallic  currency  could  not  at  ihat  time,  by  any 
measurea  within  the  power  of  the  OoTenunent,  after  the  lamentable  mn- 
take  that  had  occurred  in  receiving  irredeemable  paper  into  the  public 
Treasury,  be  brought  into  circulation.  The  imly  sound  and  equal  mea- 
Bure  of  value  had  been  expelled  from  all  channels,  both  public  and  private, 
by  false  and  fictitious  Bubetitntes. 

It  is  only  justice  to  several  of  the  most  intelligent  suppoiteTfi  of  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  su^ietl  that  diey  regarded  the  powers  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  new  Bank  with  great  apprehensioa  and  dis- 
trust—nrpecially  those  who  had  been  close  observers  of  the  operation  of 
the  fVaudulent  banking  system  which  prevailed  in  New  England  previatza 
to  the  war.  The  cjiarter  of  the  new  bank  provided  that  one  fourth  of  the 
capital  stock  subscribed  by  private  individuals  should  be  paid  in  specie  by 
instalments.  It  was  distinctly  foretold  by  Mr.  Mason,  then  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  only  the  first  instalment,  under  the  general 
practice  of  banking  in  this  country,  would  be  so  paid.  That  gentleman, 
remarkable  both  for  his  natural  ^tdowments  and  extensive  acquirements, 
strongly  contended,  while  the  charter  was  ui^ei  debate,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  bank  trould  cause  a  further  and  general  depreciation  of 
paper  curmtcy  by  the  great  addition  it  would  create  to  the  amount 
already  in  existence,  and  would  inevitably  bring  im  a  general  and  destnic- 
tive  tevulmon.  Asa  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  country,  he 
regarded  it  as  similar  to  Sangrado's  practice — more  bank  paper  of  the 
same  sort — more  hot  water  for  the  same  disease. 

ABbidiag  the  only  practicable  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Qovemment 
tmder  the  manifbld  embarrassments  into  which  the  public  finances  had 
been  plunged  by  its  connexion  with  the  banking  syst^  the  bill  charter- 
ing the  law  Bank  of  tl»  United  States  finally  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  on  die  lOdi  of  April,  1816,  received  die  sancticai  of  Pre- 
sident Madison.  The  Bank  was  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1817.  To  such  a  pitch  had  these  embarrassments  reached,  that 
the  Government,  with  twenty  milTions  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  vras 
obliged  to  borrow,  in  advance  of  the  puUic  opeiations  of  the  Bank,  a  half 
a  million  of  the  spede  paid  towards  the  first  instalment,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  forfenure  of  the  public  Ihith,  by  providing  for  the  dividends  due  on 
that  day  in  Bostoa  on  the  Pul^c  Debt — as  none  of  the  public  money 
could  efiect  payments  in  that. city. 

Immediately  afler  the  subocription  books  closed,  the  stock  of  the  Baidc 
bore  a  premium.  A  great  part  of  it  had  been  tak«i  by  speculators  who 
were  at  that  period  as  well  acquainted  with  the  various  artifices  be- 
longing to  the  science  of  puffii^;  as  at  preaenL  It  was  a  great  point 
with  diia  class  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Bank.  Tb»  provision  of  the 
charter,  by  which  the  aggregiAt  of  votes  upon  a  large  number  of  drnKa 
held  by  one  person  was  lessened  in  a  certain  ratio,  was  wholly  evaded 
by  subscriptions  in  the  names  of  individDols  without  any  real  intemat  in 
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tke  stock.  Id  one  instance,  more  than  a  thousand  shaies  weie  held  in 
the  names  of  a  similar  nomhei  of  persons  by.  a  tingla  indiTiduoL  -  For 
the  porpose  of  JuSating  the  price  of  the  stock,  Mr-  Dennis  A.  Smith,  one 
of  the  firtf  Board  Of  Directors,  vho  became  subsequently  involved  in 
the  transactions  which  cast  so  deep  a  reproEU^  en  the  Baltimore  branch, 
who  has  since  sougiti  notoriety  by  taking  the  lead  in  proposing  the  late 
saspension  by  the  bonks,  and  who  has  recently  revived  the  farorite  pro- 
ject of  the  bonk  speculators  of  1819,  for  maldng  Trea«iiry  notes  a  8ub> 
ititi^  for  the  only  constitutional  cunency  in  payments  by  the  banks,  in- 
trodnced  the  famous  resoliUi(»i  for  paying  divideods  on  the  stock  of  the 
bank  in  Londm.  This  proposition  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  capi- 
talists  at  the  Board,  bat  on  the  sevmth  of  November,  16l6,  was  carried, 
by  the  speculators.  Mr.  .John  Sergeant,  also  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Europe  (o  establish  this  agency, 
as  well  as  to  borrow  oi  purchase  specie  to  sustain  the  contemplated  ' 
conneoff^terBtions.  The  result  oftheTarioosmantauvres  adopted,  was, 
thai  in  the  ooaise  of  a  abort  time  die  price  of  stock  rose  to  about  160. 
Our  dcelch  of  the  mode  in  which  the  currency  of  a  great  nation  is 
r^nlated  by  Philadelphia  banking  must  be  more  brief  than  its  merits 
require.  It  was  anggested,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1816^  thst  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  hank  to  rdieve  the 
stockholders  from  the  actual  payment  of  their  subeequent  instalmoits. 
Eridaotly  alarmed  at  this  perveision  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  charter, 
which  if  prsrctised  would  destroy  ^e  public  advastages  anticipQted  from 
the  estaUishnust  of  the  Bank,  the  Chainpan  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Calhoun,  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  to 
Mr.  James  Lloyd,  then  a  Senator  (rom  Massachua^  who  was  at  that 
time  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  who  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
Pfaibde^hia.  The  answer,  dated  niiUh  of  Jannary,  1817,  may  be  found 
at  length  in  OaW  and  Seoton's  Slate  papers,  Finance,  voL  3d,  page  152. 
He  states  that  the  bank  had  resolved  (m  the  eighte«tth  of  Decranber,  1816, 
to  make  discounts  for  ths  purpose  of  meotmg  the  paymetu  of  the  second 
inalalmeat,  and  expressly  alleges  diat  nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  country 
hsd  begun  their  discounts  upon  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  and  that 
this  was  done  by  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
whose  means  of  knowledge  of  the  .management  of  the  banks  of  diis 
CMintry  np  to  that  period  was  inferior  to  that  of  no  one,  and  whose  pcx- 
saaai  integrity  was  of  the  highest  character,  adds: 

"BipwuneefaaiTerifiadjU  the  eoDvictioa  affaoMpeTwni  who  have  htd  occasion 
10  leoMili  it,  that  anf  ttrf  rtrong  relianca  upon  tlw  conitiuctiTe  oblfgUiona  ot  mo- 
nejwd  men,  in  opposilioD  to  Lhoir  peeaniary  inlereat  and  in  (he  abaence  of  any  ipo- 
citl  Bfreement  oii  their  part,  woald  fbrm  n  nkwt  fragile  dependence  for  a  gnat 
bankiai;  inMitoliOD  to  obtain  ita  openuioaa  on." 

Such  an  explanation  of  a  palpable  fraud  upon  the  charter  of  the  Buik, 
given  by  a  person  who  possessed  the  best  opportunities  of  appreciating 
the  character  of  the  Philadelphia  school,  is  vrorthy  of  the  sober  medfia- 
dos  of  those  who  have  hoheilly  desired  to  subject  the  good  &ith  of  th« 
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United  States  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  system  of  (dues,  eapecially 
under  the  more  modem  improTements  which  have  beoi  intrbdnced. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  Uiis  bank  it  was  diacorered  that  evm 
the  ceremony  of  paying  the  first  instahnent  of  the  capital  Mock  of  a  bsBk 
wa^  wholly  unnecessary.  We  have  beok  infermed  by  the  Legialatnie 
of  Mfissachuaette,  in  an  official  report,  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  eatab- 
lithing  basks  under  the  mone  improved  syBtem,  u  to  borrow  the  apecie 
required  by  law  for  a  single  day,  and  to  pnt  the  bank  into  operadon  for 
the  manu&cture  of  currency,  with  no  capital  whatever  but  dw  ootea  of 
ita  projectors.  Some  of  the  banks  of  the  western  States  which  &iled  in 
conseqtietice  of  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert,  exhibited  the  bmefits  of  connecting  the 
Oovemment  with  this  impiorement  on  the  Philadelphia  cystem  of  bank- 
ing, in  a  striking  mamier.  Having  stopped  payment  with  large  amounts 
of  public  money  which  had  been  dissipated  in  un&rtunate  speculations, 
the  stockhoMers  surrendered  theit  certificatee  of  stodc  in  exchange  ftir 
the  notes  which  constituted  the  sole  capital  of  the  bank — leaving  nothing 
for  the  pnblic  indemnity  but  the  baked  franchise  confened  by  the  act  of 
inuorponition  1  Those  who  had  used  the  puUic  money  for  their  private 
purposes  had  incurred  no  personal  liability,  as  the  bank  alone  was 
responsible,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  That  ths'  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  be  conducted  on  similar  general  principles,  seems 
to  be  clearly  intimated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his'r^nark,  that  "  not  a  small 
part  of  the  stock  is  in  the  posseanon  of  those  who  very  birly  mean  to 
make  an  advantageous  use  of  the  confidence  th6y  reposed  in  the  good  &ith 
and  resources  of  the  coontrv ! " 

By  the  statement  of  the  Presdait  of  the  Bank  to-the  Committee  of 
Investigation,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  was  Chairman,  it  is  shown  thai  the 
sum  of  $1,42S,694  45  was  paid  in  specie  by  the  stockholders  before  the 
Bank  went  into  operation — and  this  appears  taljc  all  which  was  actually 
paid.  To  sustain  the  credit  of  its  vast  iasues,  which,  in  the  two  fiiat 
moAths  of  its  operation,  Amounted  to  (4,565,000,  reliance  was  solely 
lud  to  the  control  ^ven  it  by  law  over  the  public  revalues,  ita  notes  being 
made  receivable  in  all  public  payments,  and  upon  ita  importaticnifi  of 
specie.  Between  the  SOdiof  July,  1817,  and  the  5thof  December,  1818, 
the  amount  imported  directly  by  the  Bank  was  97,311,750  33.  This 
specie  actually  cost  the  Bank  the  sum  of  J525,297  38  above  its  par  value 
here,  besides  the  $20,000  paid  Mr.  Sergeant  for  his  voyage  to  make  the 
negotiation.  This  is  vrilhin  a  fraction  of  eight  pet  cent.  We  shall 
attempt  on  explanation  of  the  &te  of  this  experiment  to  keep  up  the  credit 
and  circulation  of  a  redundant  paper  currency,  by  means  of  importatiooa 
of  specie  from  abroad — a  policy  so  often  resorted  to  by  the  Bank — as  it  is 
full  of  instractitn  upon  the  graenl  principles  which  regulate  the  currency 
and  govern  manufactures,  which  were  advanced  in  oui  former  article. 

Immediately  after  going  into  operation,  the  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  its  paper  iMo  Circulation,  gave  a  general  order  that  no  cnireocy 
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shcmld  be  paid  out  by  any  of  itg  offlcan  but  ita  own  notes,  and  specie. 
The  not«a  inued  fay  the  branohetf  wvtc  only  redeemable  in  specie  at  the 
pbces  where  isued,  bat  were  made  reieivaUe  by  law  in  paymenlfl  to  the 
United  States  every  where.  By  paying  out  no  other  than  ita  own  notes, 
a  greet  amount  was  inunediately  forced  into  circnlatioo,  as  we  have 
alreuly  seen.  At  die  sams  time,  the  notes  of  other  beulu  were  received 
upon  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  thereon,  instead  of  b^n^  returned  upon 
them  Sai  ^wcie.  The  evil  of  an  excessive  currency  was  thus  continually 
noeesing;  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank.  On  the  36th  of  Feb- 
nary,  1 8 1 7 — ten  than  two  nwntbs  from  its  commmcement — the  balances 
tgaiut  State  bonks  were  98,848,000,  besides  their  notes  to  the  amount  of 
f587,2SL,  b^  by  the  Bank.  It  contmued  to  pay  out  its  own-iMtes  tmlil 
J(dy,  1318,whenitacircQlatioaezceedednSneinillioD8ofdollars.  During 
theae  anormoos  issues  and  impoitatioDS,  the  plentiluhieeB  of  currency  here, 
and  its  consequent  depreciation  compared  with  the  lower  prices  of  commo- 
ditiea  in  epeae  in  other  countries,  made  its  exportation  the  moat  profitable 
leinittaitce  that  could  be  made  abroad.  Moat  of  the  notes  issued  by  die 
blanches  at  New  York  and  Boston  were  relumed  for  specie.  It 
appears,  by  a  statemcsit'  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
cranmittee,  that,  during  the  period  referred  to,  91,622,800  09  in  specie 
Itwl  been  sent  to  Bosttai,  and  96,283,392  01  to  New  York,  to  meet  this 
eonttnual  drain  for  exportation,  besides  a  very  latge  sum  drawn  from 
the  m<Aher  Bank,  the  precise  amoimt  of  which  dees  not  appear  by  the 
retonis  &(Hn  which  we  have  derived  these  fitcts  relatire  to  its  operations. 
The  immense  sums  drawn  from  the  local  banks  of  the  South  and  West, 
which  occaaioned  the  'Suspension  of  sunt  of  them,  a^^iears  to  have  been 
almost  mtirely  exported. 

Now,  during  this  period,  exchange  on  New  York  was  worth,  at  least, 
from  five  to  mx  percent  in  Kentucky — consideialdy  higher  in  Ohio,  and 
throughout  the  South  and  West,  at  a  piemium-^in  some  places  as  high 
ai  ten  per  cent.  As  the  notes  isau^  by  the  branches  in  all  these  sectims  of 
the  couitiry  couM  be  used  in  payment  of  duties,  they  constituted  the  most 
profitable  renuttance  that  could  be  made  to  the  mercantile  cifiea  Not- 
withatanding  the  great  profusion  with  which  they  were  issued  throughout 
the  Btmth  and  West,  very  few  went  into  circtdation.  The  notes  of  the  local 
banks  wliich  conU  not  be  used  in  payment  of  debts,  or  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  New  York  and  Boston,  but  at  enormous  sacrifices,  remained 
the  sole  curroicy  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Sections  of  th6  Union, 
while  the  branch  paper  issued  there,  and  remitted  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  formed  the  medima  in  which  duty  bonds  were  paid-Mhe  notes 
of  the  ktter  branches  being  used,  aa  we  have  sceu,  to  draw  specie  fbt 
exportatifn.  In  less  dian  two  yeata,  the  rigorous  application  of  this  pro* 
cess,  together  with  the  sale  of  drafb  open  the  East  at  large  premiums,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  had  transferred  nearly  the  whole  capital 
(rf'thebankto  the  South  and  West,  wh^  collections  could  only  be  made 
ia-those  secticDs  in  local  paper,  as  there  wfire  no  notes  of  the  Bank  in 
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circulation  Iheie.  To  save  the  Bank  from  degtructioD,  U  then  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  attempt  to  realize  this  local  paper  in  specie.  This 
n-aa  enforced  with  eo  mudi  severity,  as  to  overturn  moat  of  the  banks 
whose  paper  formed  the  actual  currency  of  those  r^^iona.  The  suspen- 
sion of  these  banks,  and  the  contiDuance  of  .the  exportaticm  of  specie 
Rowing'  out  of  the  detenuiaation  not  to  curtail  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  country,  nearly  caused  the  failure  of  the  Bank  itself  Its  embanam- 
msnts  itaTolTed  the  whole  country  in  a.  degree  of  sufiering  sad  distress 
which  &T  exceeded  any  of  its  autaequ^it  proceedings,  dtsasuous  as  K»iie 
of  them  have  been.  The  Bank  had  been  chartered  for  the  wle  purpose 
of  relieving  the  disorders  inevitable  from  a  redundant  paper  currency. 
By  increasing  this  plethora  to  promote  the  speculations  of  its  managers, 
it  not  only  destroyed  the  commeicial  credit  of  whole  States,  but  in  endeft' 
Toriug  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  th«usanda  upon  thousands  of  worthy 
individuals,  who  had  been  seduced  by  its  liberal  accommodations,  wera 
totally  ruined.  The  losses  incurred  by  the  Bank  were  enormous.  In 
Baltimore  alone,  they  were  supposed  to  reach  nearly  two  miUioiu — in 
itentucky  and  Ohio,  they  amounted  to  vast  sums.  TJirougboul  the 
SoiUh  and  West,  it  held  heavy  claims  upcn  local  tanks,  the  credit  of 
which  had  been  d^royed  by  its  attempt  to  regulate  the  currmcy  and 
commerce  of  the  country  in  a  similar  mannec  as  It  has  recently  dcHw. 
Several  instructive  episodes,  showing  its  manageroent  towards  individuals 
of  influence  and  standing  during  this  period  of  univemi  pecuniary  dis- 
tress might  be  given,  did  our  Limits  permit.  Some  of  the  mmt  eztraoy 
dinaiy  of  these  instances  occurred  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  In  the  latter 
Slate,  an  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  a  portion  of  ita  losses  by  loaning 
the  depreciated  paper  of  the  local  banks  to  individuals  upon  long  ^editi 
to  be  paid  at  maturity  in  specie.  These  contracts  wera  adjbdged  to  be 
usurious  and  void  by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States.  Those 
who  desire  to  trace  the  proceedings  of  the  great  regulator  of  the  currency 
during  the  eventful  years  of  1818,  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  will  find  a  vast 
fund  of  in£innation  in  Niles'  Weekly  B«gister  of  those  yean— though 
that  well  known  periodical,  tike  many  other  newspapers,  luta  of  late  year* 
fooitd  Bjifiici'ent  reasons  for  shaping  its  views  more  in  accordance  with 
the  designs  of  the  managers  of  the  Bank.  At  that  period  the  Bank  hod 
not  entered  the  arena  of  partisan  warbie.  Its  muiogers  had  not  found 
it  necessary  or  expedient  to  sustain  theu  qtecnlations  by  a  formal  aliiance 
with  a  great  political  party. 

The  resuh  of  less  than  two  years  operation  of  the  great  insiitutiDD, 
which,  had  uiuienaken  to  r^;ulate  the  cnrrmcy,  was  to  produce  a  &r 
greater  diaer^nncy  between  that  of  the  several  States,  and  more  em- 
barrassment in  the  domestic  exchangee  between  the  several  sections  of 
the  Union,  than  had  exited  previous  to  its  establishment.  Instead  of 
equalizing  the  currency,  which  was  the  principal  ground  upon  which  its 
charter  was  granted,  the  gigantic  q>eculations  entered  into  and  encouraged 
by  its  managers  had  created  a  tenfold  greater  destruction  of  private  con- 
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fidence  and  stabUity  than  tbe  pisviona  experience  of  the  coontiy  had  ever 
exhibited.  lodividiuls,  who  had  floonshed  Qp«i  credit  in  qileodor  and 
luzBiy,  were  at  ooce  swept  from  the  aristocracy  by  the  rigid  contractions 
of  the  currency,  which  became  oecemtry  to  prerenl  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bank.  Nor  were  the  ben^ciariea  «f  the  Philadelphia  system  the 
only  su&ren.  Many  persona  of  large,  property  had  been  seduced,  by 
the  great  rise  of  prices  oceaaione4  by  the  general  pleniifulnesB  of  cni^ 
renc^  produced  by  its  operations  in  its  very  autset,  to  enter  into  purchaBei 
and  incur  large  liat»Jitiea,  with  the  expecUitioii.  of  fotuie  advantage  from 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  prosperity.  But  the  sudden  contmctjon 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  Bank  during  the  la«  half  of  1618,  involved 
many  of  those  perscws  who  had  bem  pteviotuly  independent,  in  point  of 
property,  in  embaraammls  even  more  deplorable  tlun  those  of  indivi* 
duals  who  had  gone  into  the  speculations  of  the  day  without  property 
and  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  paper  sytfera.  Under  the  enonnow 
&llof  prices,  which  the  ncrifice  of  property  to  meet  engagements  every 
where  produced,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  banks  to  sustain  those  whose 
indebtedness  to  them  was  the  greatest— being  the  only  means  of  realizing 
theae  debts — while  individuals  who  hod  originally  possessed  a  large  sni- 
plna  of  property  beyond  their  debts  were  sscriSeed  without  scruple,  as  in 
those  cases  little  danger  of  jeopardizing  the  debt  existed.  Those  who 
had  entered  into  speculations  wholly  destitute  of  property  were,  therefore, 
in  a  mach  better  condition  than  the  actual  pioprietoTS  of  large  estates 
who  had  been  enticed  into  the  toils.  In  seveial  of  the  States  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  this  period,  produced  almoat 
universal  bankruptcy.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
it  was  shown  that  without  foreign  debt,  in  the  time  Of  proibund  peace,  in 
the  full  eiyoymmt  of  tbe  bounties  of  Providence,  a  great  and  wealthy 
nati<m  might  be  at  opce  reduced  to  a  condition  of  iiidiacriminate  insoW- 
eocy.  Even  the  overthrow  of  property  in  Fiance  by  John  Law's  Royal 
Bank  was  not  so  univorsal  as  occnrred  here  at  this  time,  becaxtse  th« 
quiit  of  traffic  was  not  so  generally  difiiisod  thioughout  all  ckuses  in 
France  as  in  this  country. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  every  individual  in  thB.coduniinity  may 
become  insolvent,  as  we  have  slated;  but  a  little  reflectioa  upon  the  course 
of  mooetary  tnmaadioOs  and  liabilities^  tmder  the  management  of  tho 
Philadelphia  syriem,  will  ntisfy  any  impartial  mind  of  our  accuracy. 
Where  the  whole  community  has  b^n  induced  to  enter  mto  pecunivy 
oUigatione,  if  a  stidden  and  important  decrease  of  the  circulating  medium 
takes  place,  those  who  possen  property  are  equally  involved  as  those 
who'  own  nothing  except  in  anttcipatitHi.  We  will  explain  this  open- 
tion  briefly,  because  the  sn^ect  is  mteresting,  as  the  conrse  of  the  specu- 
laiioos  exdtedin  1817  and  1816  was  quite  similar  to  those  vast  projects 
Jbr  realizing  s^len  {brtnnes,  which  the^opoationa  of  the  Bonk  in  t6S6 
■ad  1836  bionght  into- existence,  and  nndei  which  the  whole  country  it 
now  snaring  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
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In  the  elaborate  lepoit  "  on  banks  and  the  currency,"  made  to  Congren 
St  the  cammeacement  of  1820;  Mr.  Crawford  shows  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  had-,  within  little  more  than  a  year  from  its  eatablirii- 
meiU,  by  the  means  we  have  already  explaised,  iaflaEed  the  circulation  of 
the  «)untry  to  the  enormous  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millioiiB  of 
dollars.  While  this  increase  was  in  progress^  under  the  influenoe  of  the 
general  cont^on  for  traffic,  which  such  a  slats  of  things  invariably  pro- 
duces, those  who  owned  property  were  mduced  to  sell  it  at  the  greatly 
advanced  prices  which  prevailed,  taking  the  obligations  of  the  purchasers 
for  subsequent  payment.  Most  of  these  individuals,  also,  became  large 
purchasers  of  other  property,  under  the  ezpectuion  of  realising  the 
advance  of  value  which  seemed  to  be  progressive  and  without  app&rent 
limits.  The  portfolio  of  every  man  in  businesB  thus  became  filled  with 
obbgationl;  while  on  the  other  band,  he  had  entered  into  such  as  were 
necessary  to  represent  the  property  he  had  puichaaed.  While  this  in- 
cessant muhiplicaticm  of  bills  receivable  and  bills  payable  was  going  on 
among  all  classes  of  society,  the  currency  which  was  to  discharge  this 
incalcalable  large  amount  of  outstanding  obligations  was  suddenly  re- 
dnced  by  the  cootractioD  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  effect 
of  this  contraction  upon  all  the  other  banks.  Mr.  Crawford  stales  in  his 
report,  that  the  whole  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  in  1819  did  not 
exceed  forty-five  millions  of  dollars — less  than  one-half  the  qnanti^  in 
circulation  the  year  previous.  Now,  debts  which  might  be  easily  paid 
with  a  circulation  of  oike  hundred  and  ten  millions  became  perfectly 
desperate  with  a  circnlation  of  forty-five  millions;  the  medium  of  pay- 
meot'having  been  sudd^y  increased  in  value  nearly  three  fold,  and  tho 
commercial  difficulty  of  raising  money  increased  more  than  ten  fold. 
Such  a  change  of  monOary  liabilities  bore  almost  exclusively  upon 
men  of  property.  Those  who  had  nodiing  to  lose  but  their  anticipated 
profits  might  laugh  at  tbeHorm  which  swept  away,  in  a  moment,  the  re- 
snlta  of  the  painful -earnings  of  the  betf  years  of  the  lives  of  individuals 
who  had  purchased  property  under  dke  reasonable  expectations  of  a  con- 
tinued rise  of  prices.  No  foresight  or  calculation  was. sufficient  to  guard 
the  most  prudent,  who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  active  business,  from 
these  consequences  of  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  managers  of  paper  cur- 
rency under  the  Philadelphia  system.  An  individual  holding  obUgatituis 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  other  property  to.ths 
vafaie  of  fifty  thousand  at  the  existing  prices,  if  he  happens  to  owe  twenty 
five  dKraaaud,  whenever  the  period  of  such  a  redaction  of  curroicy  ar- 
rives, which  ineviutbly  prevents  the  paymait  of  the  debts  due  to  him, 
may  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  property  at  one^arter  part  of  ita  prfr 
vious  VE^ue,  and  become  a  bankrupt  Thooaands  of  such  instances  have 
occurred  under  the  dominioD  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — indeed,  they 
have  become  bo  common  as  to  cease  to  excite  sorprise — and  yet,  the  mer* 
chants,  upon  whom  this  &lse  and  profligate  systan  is  continually  inflict- 
ing the  greatest  calamitiea,  are  its  main  supporters.    The  only  explana- 
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don  that  can  be  ^vento  thii  stFange  infiitaation,  is,  that  of  tbe  Iiiali  Gah- 
womaa,  who,  wben  repToached  by  a  tender-hearted  lady  wi&  the  cruelty 
with  which  she  Bkiuaed  hei  eels,  replied,  "  Lord  Uess  your  souJ,  they 
loTea  it — they  are  sa  used  to  nkinping  " 

The  deetmction  aitd  dimtay  produced  in  every  wction  of  the  UmoB 
by  the  great  regulator  of  the  currency,  dnring  the  last  half  of  1818, 
forced  iip(Mi  ihe  notice  of  the  ieveral  State  Qoremmenta  the  conaeqneoces 
of  placing  the  corraicy  and  cdmmerce  of  the  UniDO  under  the  artutiary 
control  of  a  few  irreaponaible  indiTidntls.  The  circulation  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  (he  United  States  had  enabled  the  aoTemment  to  collect 
iiB  revcniie,  bat  had  produced,  unmitigated  evils  to  every  class  of  society, 
and  had  produced,  in  &ct, "  one  currency  for  the  OoTemmenl  and  another 
for  die  people,"  both  equally  arbitrary  and  fictkions.  Had  the  Oovem- 
ment  requited  all  payments  into  the  Tleasury  to  be  in  gold  and  silver, 
piTvaie  tnuisactions  wouM  not  hare  been  involved  in  such  unparalleled 
perplexity.  The  exchanges  had  become  disordered  to  such  a  fiightfiil 
extent,  tittt  the  difierence  between  this  city  and  Baltimore,  a  distance.<^ 
oily  forty  miles,  where  the  daily  intercoune  of  businen  is  very  large, 
had  reached  in  September,  1818,  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  ceoL,  ac< 
coiding  to  Niletf  Register  of  that  date.  Bevenil  of  the  Stales  bund  the 
business  of  their  merchants,  and  the  prosperity  of  tiie  people  with  whose 
interests  they  were  charged,  so  deeply  ii^ured  by  the  interference  of 
this  great  commercial  monopoly,  that  they  determined  to  resort  to  pre- 
ventive meaaareB  for  the  protection  of  their  ami  citizens.  Under  the 
bebef  that  the  rights  of  the  States,  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitiitioii, 
empowered  the  several  State  OoTemments  to  impose  taxes  npcm  the 
property  as  well  as  upon  the  instruments  employed  in  the  transfer  of 
property,  within  theii  respective  jurisdictions,  the  State  of  Maryland 
passed  a  law  imposing  a  stamp  duly  upon  all  nbtee  itmed  by  any  bank 
within  the  State,  which  had  not  been  clwrtered  by  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  levy  such  a  tax  upon  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  carried  to  the  Sa- 
prone  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was 
[ffODOunced  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  this  act  of  Maryland  was 
imconstitattanal.  This  decision  could  probably  be  sustained  only  on  the 
ground  that  (he  financial  operations  of  the  Qoieral  Qovemment  were 
DOt  sul^ect  to  State  taxation.  The  consequence  of  this  decision  was,  that 
no  protection  could  be  afibrded,  by  the  several  States  to  their  citizens, 
against  the  deatructive  measures  which  the  managers  of  the  Bank  mi^ 
at  any  time  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  theJT  profits. 

The  States  of  Ohio  and  Keotuctcy,  which  had  been  more  severely 
BcouTged  by  the  management  of  the  Bunk  than  perhaps  any  other  part 
of  the  Unibn,  were  compelled,  by  the  decision  of  this  high  tribtmal,  to 
forego  the  execution  of  the  measures  of  redren  adopted  by  their  JjegiO' 
latures.  It  had  been  conclusively  settled  that  the  act  of  Congress  char- 
tering the  bank  had  conferred  a  privilege  upon  the  stockholders  pre- 
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daely  fimilu  to  tha  most  -ralnable  ol  all  those  enjoyed  by  the  high  no- 
bility of  France,  prerious  to  the  RevolntioDr— that  of  impoiung  burdens 
at  their  pleasure  upon  their  Taaaals,  ^ompiehending  the  ifreate*  portion 
of  the  conununity,  and  at  the  tame  time  be  entirely  exempted  theineelTes 
front  ail  legal  tazee  eai  contributioDS  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  estabhahments  of  society. 

In  ihe  messages  of  Ootenior  Slaughter,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Oovei' 
nor  Brown,  of  Ohio,  to  the  Legisboires  bi  these  respective  Stales,  the 
evils  brought  upon  their  constituents  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  are  set  forth  with  great  caniealness  and  force.  These 
able  docnmenia  contain  authentic  details  on  this  suliject,  and  are  worthy 
of  careful  examination — but  their  great  length  preveDts  their  introdnc- 
tion  here.  The  condition  of  the  cnirency  at  that  period  was  laid  before 
the  I^slalures  of  moat  of  the  Stales  by  the  ExecutiTe  authorities.  We 
can  only  find  apace  Sur  the  introduction  of  two  oi  three  brief  extract)^ 
which  will  serve  to  show  that  we  have  not  overstated  the  eztoit  of  the 
prevailing  embarrassments.  The  following  is  from  the  message  of 
Qovemor  Jennings, of  Indiana,  ofnii^  December,  1818: 

"ThepradiaetaofonrtoEl,  which  torn  thabaAisofour  public  and  pTivaU  weftltb, 
an  unavoidibl]'  di>posed  of  for  >  circulating  medium,  upon  wbich,  whsh  applied 
to  tba  pBymencor  a  debt  dae  the  United  Stale*,  ■  kna  nuiat  be  auitBiDed  from  five 
to  ten  pet  cent.,  and  in  thii  indirect  but  certain  mode  (he  haid  earningi  of  the  labo- 
rious and  fanning  interests  of  the  couiHry  is  more  exorbitondf  taxed  by  a  mere 
regulation  adapted  to  tba  interest  ol  the  itockhoIdeTs  of  the  natbna]  Bank,  sided 
Witb  the  power  from  the  Treasury  Department  of  preTentmg  all  other  paper  cnmncy 
from  being  nccived  in  paymenta  to  the  United  Statas.  ThepoVer  wbich  this  Bonk 
exeiciaM  over  tba  paymeot»to  the  United  Slates'  Treasury  lias  greatly  involved 
those  who  have  become  debton  for  landB,purehaae(l  under  the  genera]  belief  that  the 
paper  of  solvent  banks  would  continue  to  be  accepted  in  discharge  of  such  demands 
againat  than ;  but  the  operations  of  this  institution  prove  jta  intention  of  gradually 
dettnying  tin  reputation  of  tba  State  institutions,  diaenobiing  t^rebjr  those  wlu 
on  indebted  to  the  United  Si&tes  uy  meet  their  payments  in  due  time  lo  avoid  a 
heavy  intsreilOr  fbifeilure,  which  muit  result  in  immense  sacrifice*  on  their  port*, 
and  commensurate  opportunities  for  speculotion  for  thoM  who  can  command  funds 
Which  are  recuvable,  unleas  Congress  shall  interfere  in  tbeir  behalf." 

Governor  CUnloo,  of  New  York,  iu  his  message  of  the  sixth  January, 
1819,  refers  to  the  currency  at  that  period  in  these  terms: 

"The  aBbaTTaHmenta  aritiag  from  tba  diionlfredState  of  the  cunency  have  in* 
o(M«ed,  instead  of  diminiihing,  sinae  I  bad  the  honor  lo  address  the  Legislature  on 
the  tubjeot.  That  the  vast  excess  of  paper  above  metallic  currency,  at  leaat  treble 
in  amount,  and  (he  constant  demand  Ibr  (be  tatter,  have  produced  a  stale  of  alarm 
and  anxiety,  and  have  created  gnzat  distress  not  only  in  the  mercantile  cities,  but  in 
all  the  departments  of  prodiietive  industry  i  and  unleas  efficient  preventives  are 
apfflied,  the  evil  will  be  in  a  Btal 


OoTeinor  Brook^  of  Ihlassachusetts,  expresses  himself  in  more  guarded 
terms;  but  the  following  extract  from  his  message  of  the  fonrtaenih 
Jano^ry,  1619,  shows  with  a  su^cient  clearness  his  opinitm  of  the  origin 
of  the  existing  di^culties : 
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"  If,  oadv  enallag  ngDlitiona,  nun  tngagti  in  MnOiarcigil  pmwiu  an  Ken  I* 
nfiaiambBnamtMiiLaDddutKM,  tin  CBOMB  must  ebewherabe  wuglit  llwQin  *i» 
Um.  Trading  witbout,  or  on  aitificial,  CBpital  is  tbeil  too  freqaent  origin.  WhM 
agrawy  therautliplicBtiou  orbaaln  BuUthB  comequent  incicaas  of  bunk  paper  may 
bati  bad  in  occaaioiung  p«lplezitf  and  fkitare,  I  am  not  potsened  of  nifficient  data 
todMenninc" 

Ebctrads  from  cotemporaty  papers  of  the  highest  atitheoticitf ,  showBi; 
Ae  deep  tmfkxiag  of  that  period,  might  be  giren  to  the  extent  of  toI- 
nmes,  were  it  necessary  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  fhiitB  of  the  teguladon 
of  the  currency  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

But  we  proceedtoaninddentalsubjecfwhich,  within  a  few  years,  has 
occnpifid  a  large  share  of  the  public  diacuseions  in  &Tor  of  the  Bank.  So 
much  has  been  add  upon  the  management  of  the  domestic  excbangn  by 
the  Bank,  that  it  seems  neceasaiy  to  give  a  brief  explanation  on  this 
snbjerx 

Previous  to  the  tSth  of  July,  1817|  none  of  the  banks  had  undertak«i 
to  deal  in  exchange  as  a  disdnct  and  established  branch  of  busineas.  The 
exchanges  bdween  the  raricnis  sections  of  the  Union  had  been  left  to  the 
mamgement  of  individual  merchants  engaged  in  the  supply  of  the  con- 
stant demands  for  the  products  of  the  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  pursuits 
of  the  several  States.  The  rates  had  been  govemedby  the  Relative  de- 
maud  between  the  difierent  cities,  regulated,  as' before  explained,  by  the 
extent  of  local  depreciation.  On  the  day  last  moUioned,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
organizing  a  system  of  dealing  in  domestic  bills  of  exchange.  As  a  large 
amount  of  indebtedness  to  the  great  lAercantUe  cities  existed  throughout 
the  South  and  West,  for  the  foreign  goods  carried  thither,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  prices  which  the  affluence  of  paper  had  created,  the  notes 
ismed  by  the  branches  in  those  sections  were  not  only  inadequate  to 
meet  the  remittances  required,  bat  they  came  into  the  hands  of  those  in- 
dividnals  only  who  could  obtain  accommodation^  at  those  branchea  On 
the  Drganizaiitm  of  this  tystem  of  exchange  they  were  always  ready  to  sell 
drafts.  But  instead  of  establishing  fixed  rates  ofexchange,  the  most  arbi- 
tmy  and  capricious  management  was  ctmstantly  exhibited.  The  report 
of  Mt.  Spencer's  committee  shows  that  oue  of  the  branches  sold  drafts  on 
Philadelphia  on  oofrday  at  one  per  ceol.  advance,  and  col  the  next  day  at 
five  per  cent,  without  the  slightest  apparent  reason  for  this  great  change  of 
premium.  The  fluctuations  of  rate  throughout  the  South  and  West  were 
Gontinualj  and  as  the  emborrasanieiit  of  the  Bank  thickened,  the  exchaoges 
grew  ntore  and  more  disnrdered.  Kiting  vmaicovaagtA  to  oieaoimoiu 
extent,  and  the  lones  incurred  by  the  bank  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the 
Taihire  of  Joaephs  in  New  York,  and  the  Hermaus  of  New  Orleans,  be- 
tween whom  this  practice  had  been  extensively  carried  <m,  form  but  a  gmall 
item  of  the  immense  sacrifices  inconred  by  the  Bank  in  carrying  cm  its  ficti- 
tious  exchanges,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  public  with  a  belief  of 
iu  vast  utility  to  the  mutual  transacticms  between  difiTerenl  sections  of  the 
country  \  while  in  &ct  the  real  exchanges  were  fiwquently  k^  in  artifi' 
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cial  dennganent^  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  profit  irom  them,  U>  the 
great  injury  of  die  mercantile  communications  based  upon  actual  trans, 
actioi^ 

.In  Jalf^  1818,  the  amooni  of  the  loans,  discounts,  and  domestic  tnllfl 
of  exchange  of  the  Bank,  as  shown  by  its  r^ma,  was  941,458,985.  Be- 
sides this,  balances  were  due  from  the  State  hanks  amouadng  to 
•2,463,064,  and  it  heU  the  notes  of  State  bonks  to  the  'amomU  of 
$2,398,698,  The  immense  inflation  which  this  lesuk  of  eighteen  months^ 
operation  indicates,  comiected  with  the  bet  that  the  local  banks  in  every 
section  of  the  Union  had  been  oicouiaged  to  expand  by  tbe  policy  ofttua 
Bank,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  &ct  stated  by  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  that  Spanish  milled  dollars  bore  a  premium  of  ten  pei  cent.,  and 
tfa^  other,  m^allic  currency  was  at  a  premium  ibr  e^iort  More  than 
its  whole  capital  had  been  taken  from  the  branch  ^  Boston,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  creditor  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  nearly  the  oitire 
c^tal  of  the  brandi  at  New  York  had  been  also  tak^L  The  means  of 
the  bank  had  been  mainly  distributed  in  the  South  and  West  j  and  the 
only  mode  of  averting  its  overthrow  was  that  immediate  and  extensive 
curtailment  of  its  accommodations,  which,  falling  principally  upon  the 
other  banks  and  on  its  business  paper,  occaaoned  those  scenes  of  distress 
axkl  disaster  to  whteh  we  have  alluded.  Various  projects  were  sug- 
gested by  the  speculators  interested  in  maintaining  die  expansion  of  the 
cuirmcy,  for  jeopardizing  the  general  security  still  further  for  their  advan- 
tage. The  favorite  plan  was  the  same  l^ly,Tenewed  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  owned  by  the  present  Bank  to  make  paper  a  teikdei 
by  law,  by  ordering  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  to  be  supplied  to 
the  banks  upon  certain  conditions,  and  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  substitute 
for  gold  and  silver.  But  no  member  of  Congres  was  founl  willing  to 
hazardtheodiumofpropostng  this  plan  in  the  &ce  of  his  oeth  to  support 
the  Constitution.  Instead  of  this  profligate  scheme,  the  banks  proposed 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  gold  and  silver,  as  an  indirect  modeof  sancdim- 
ing  the  siiq)ension  of  specie  payments.  Mr.  Crawford,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  beiog  called  on  for  his  opinion  of  the  expedimcy  of  this 
measure,  <hi  the  29th  December,  1618,  explained  his  otijecti(»is  to  it 


"  We  Iff  coiapeUsd,  he  nji,  oiiiler  "Tiffrg  circimutuiceB,  to  coatimia  k  pipat 
cuireucf,  fotuided  oa  a  metallic  baiii,  with  all  its  UabUi^  to  audden  and  vitdent 
fluctuatisDi,  aggravated  by  the  circunutau:^  that  more  than  twentj:  diflerent  wve- 
reigDti$a  cUim  and  exercUe  tbe  right  of  bereagiag,  ad  ItMum,  that  cuirency 
through  the  icatnimeiitalitf  of  banking  inatitntions."  ....  "  Our  only  ismedr  ii 
to enfbNe  Ndim^loD  In  acacia.  Thiacan  moat  certaintj  be  effected  by  eonaidu- 
ingandpuniahing,  Maaiet  of  btnkniptcf.BUyBlteiDptoiitlMpartof  a  bank  to 
cifcolate  ils  notei  while  it  refiuea  to  redeem  them." 

The  occanon  for  this  sug^^estimi  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  Kdbree  the  re- 
dempti<Hi  in  specie  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  bonks,  proves  eonclo* 
aively  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  regulating,  the  currency 
for  two  years,  had  reduced  the  practical  measure  of  value  to  a  similaz 
condition  of  diaoider  and  coofiision  u  led  Congress  to  chatter  this  cdr* 
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pontion,  iutead  of  porsniDg  the  recominendatioD  eontained  in  the  Repoit 
of  Mi.  Dallas,  of  the  19th  Maich,  1816,  "to  subject  all  banks  and  hank- 
ers, &iliDg  to  pay.  their  notes  according  to  the  tenni  of  the  contract,  to  9 
Kizuie  of  their  estates  and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors^  as  in 
a  case  of  legal  bankruptcy."  Peracau  trho  have  rioted  for  years  in  plun- 
der, whether  extorted  by  force  or  false  pretences,  are  apt  to  dislike  "  this 
idea  of  paying  back."  To  avoid  sich  a  catastrophe  as  the  redemption  of 
paper  currency  would  produce  upon  the  fortunes  of  those  who  enjoyed 
the  irresponsible  power  of  creating  it  at  pleasule,  Uie  same  influence  wae 
then  powerfully  exerted,  as  has  at  all  times  prevented  the  adoption  of  the 
only  efficient  remedy  within  the  power  of  CtingTess  for  those  periodi- 
cal visitations  of  penic^  and  distress,  which  afflict  the  people  through^ 
out  at  their  relations,  whenever  the  designs  of  the  great  paper-money 
power  are  to  be  promoted.  Neither  Mr.  Crawford  nor  Mr,  Dallas  caQ 
be  regarded  at  inimical  to  banks,  acting  within  the  s[diere  of  their  legiti- 
mate commercial  operations.  The  arbitrary  control  of  all  paymoits 
made  tor  the  support  of  the  Government,  both  of  the  Stitfe?  and  the 
TJnion.  together  with  the  irrespomdble  monopoly  of  the  practical  mea- 
sure of  value  for  all  the  transactions  of  the  community,  had  templed  the 
managers  of  the  banks  to  increase  their  profits  "by  abunng  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  them  by  a  credulous  community.  Absolute  pover  never 
fails  to  corrupt  the  &irest  undeTstanding  aitd  pollute  the  purest  heart 
While  immense  fortunes  could  be  realized  without  the  slightest  exer- 
cise of  dull  or  induOry,  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  from  those 
vrhom  the  laws  had  shielded  with  perfect  impunity  for  all  frauds  upon 
the  community  ^t  large,  to  expect  a  rigid  regard  to  the  welfare  of  others 
to  be  pursued  in  their  measures  for  regulating  the  currency.  These 
individuatscouldmakemoneyplentiiuloiscaTceattheir pleasure  They 
accordingly  ^joyed  the  most  perfect  command  over  the  prices  of  every 
thing.  Wltenever  their  profits  would  be  promoted  by  supporting  or 
enhancing  existing  prices,  they  were  invariably  tetaipted  to  inflate  the 
currency  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Then  commenced  the  process  which 
shows  the  hostility  of  Philadelphia  banking  to  true  credit.  Merchants 
who  had  been  furnished  with  accommodiUions,  forming  the  basis 
of  large  operations,  wae  at  once  compelled  to  p^y  up  their  loans. 
Other  baidu  were  compiled  to  pursue  the  same  course  by  sudden  and 
extensive  demands  upon  them  for  specie.  If  the  expansion  happesoed  to 
be  general,  and  of  long  duration,  the  high  price  of  specie  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  led  to  its  exportation,  and  the  bai^  dishonored  their  obliga- 
tions without  compunction  or  remorse.  Frei^ently  this  dishonor  .has 
been  confined  to  puticuhr  banks  or  certain  sections  of  the  country  where 
over-tiadii^  bad  been  most  rife — occasionally  it  has  bera  general 
throughopt  the  counlry.  Whenever  it  has  occurred,  its  toidency  has 
beentoweakmtheinfluenceoftheman^ersofthebanks.  Thestniggle 
made  by  them  within  a  year  or  two  to  sustain  the  enormous  monopolies 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  have  produced  so  much  privati(m  and 
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suSerin^  among  larg^e  classes  of  the  commimitf,  have  enL'ghtened.  the 
onddrstandings  of  more  individuals  as  to  the  true  nature  of  theii  arbitrary 
power,  thsD  any  abstract  reasoning  which  could  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large.  So  clearly  have  the  indications  of  this  increased  intellj- 
genc«  of  the  tme  consequences  of  Philadelphia  banking  apoa  the  c(»n- 
fert  of  the  mass  of  society  been  manifedted,  that  the  views  of  the  mo^t 
pntdenl  and  judicious  among  the  managers  of  the  banks  have  recently 
tmdeigone  a  great  improvement.  Another  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments will  not  be  rashly  ventured^  But  the  banks,  from  their  precarious 
dependence  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets,  as  their  profits  are  wholly 
derived  from  the  excess  of  paper  beyond  the  level  of  metallic  currency, 
are  daily  exposed  to  a  drain  of  specie  by  the  creation,  of  balances  abroad, 
arising  from' an  excess  of  importations  beyond  the  value  of  oui  exports. 
Should  die  prices  of  our  staples  materially  fall  in  England,  and  the 
increasing  glut  and  the  low  prices  of  her  manufactures  at  home  induce 
the  transmission  of  large  amounts  to  our  markets  to  be  sold  for  what 
they  will  fetch,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  now  prevails  in 
her  manu&cturing  marts,  what  can  prevent  such  an  exportation  of  spe- 
cie as  will  lead  to  another  explosion?  A  very  slight  elevation  of  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange  beyond  ita  present  market  price  will  inevitably 
produce  another  suspension  more  or  lesis  extensive  hy  the  banks.  Should 
it  again  occur  without  the  previous  adoption  of  adequate,  measures  for 
protecting  the  sound  banks,  and  the  conmiunity  at  large,  from  the  incal- 
culable loasea  and  inconveniences  created  by  the  late  suspension,  we  fear 
that  the  melancholy  scenes  produced  by  the  flagrant  foilure  of  the  Bank 
of  Maryland  will  fnmisb  but  a  feeble  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  an  out- 
raged people.  The  thoughtless  cupidity  and  the  overpowering  influence 
of  many  of  the  banks  have  induced  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the 
Stetes  to  sanction  a  tax  greater  circulatitm  of  small  notes  than  has  ever 
before  been  thrown  upon  the  commtmity  nnce  18l9.  The  occasion  fgr 
the  interposition  of  Congress  for  the  general  protection  of  the  community, 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  Messra.  Crawford  and  Dallaa,  has  become 
more  imminent  dum  at  any  period  since  that  time.  No  other  mode  will 
efficiently  restrain  the  banks  and  bankers  within  their  proper  sphere  of 
duty,  under  the  temptations  which  it  is  so  difficult,  for  human  nature  to 
renst  It  has  become  the  only  security  for  the  subsistence  of  large 
classes  of  society  who  have  beon  so  wantonly  and  repeatedly  plundered 
of  their  haid  earnings.  This  measnie  is  imperiously  required  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  among  the  eaaly  inflamed  population  of 
our  large  cities.  Should  another  mupfwaoa  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  occur,  who  will  answer  for  the  forbearance  of  the  masses  7  Ought 
onr  legislators  to  rest  assured  that  tfae  people  will  again  find  themselves 
cheated  and  trampled  on,  without  means  of  lawful  redress,  with  perfect 
equanimi^  and  reaign^ion?  When  the  laws  will  not  aflbtd  protection 
to  the  citizen  in  the  enjoymoit  of  his  deoreat  rights,  human  feelings 
impel  him,  by  an  irreaistftle  impulse,  to  eodcavor  to  vindicate  them ;  and 
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when  mukitQdes  are  rooaed  by  the  deepest  injuries,  they  &re  nnfonunately 
prone  to  adopt  such  meaBoies  as  moderation  and  calm  judgment  will 
nrely  siutain.  No  masters  aie  so  tyrannical  aa  want  and  desperation. 
They  will  be  obeyed  at  all  hazards.  Those  individuals  who  wantonly 
jdimge  tfaoosands  in  distress  and  snSeiin^,  fbr  the  gratification  of  their 
avarice,  ought  to  consider  that  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  property  and 
common  htnesty  cannot  always  be  repeated  with  impunity.  Jtutice 
requires  that  banks  who  enjoy  immense  profits  from  the  labor  of  the  com- 
nnmity,  by  the  eircakttDQ  as  money  of  their  paper  currency,  should  be 
compelled  to  redeem  it  on  demand  at  whatever  cost.  Unless  this  csnlinal 
principle  is  maintained  by  the  most  efficient  and  summary  provisiona, 
both  pablic  and  private  fiiitfa  are  exposed  to  a  common  destruction  by  the 
caprice  and  cupidity  of  corporate  bodies,  who  are  not  punishable  by  law, 
and  whose  managers  have  been  too  often  tempted  to  wantonly  break 
down  the  most  sacred  barriers  of  public  security  for  the  sake  of  realizing 
immediiUe  gain. 

In  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  that  upon  the 
"Causes  of  Poverty"  incur  May  atimber,  we  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
uniform  effects  of  a  sudden  superabundance  of  currency,  by  showing  the 
consequences  6f  the  great  influx  of  metallic  currency  upon  the  existing 
state  of  society  in  Europe,  which  resulted  from  the  vast  acquisition  of  the 
precious  metals  by  Spain  m  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
her  discoveries  and  conquests  in  America.  The  enormous  enhancement 
of  prices  throughout  all  Ae  countries  of  Europe,  whither  this  new  supply . 
of  cuTT^tcy  was  carried  by  commerce  and  manufoctures,  produced  povertj- 
and  suffering  among  all  classes  whose  subsistence  depended  on  wages 
and  fixed  mcomes.  It  was  shown  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  great 
curse  of  modem  society — being  at  once  both  the  cause  and  consequence 
of  demoralization — pauper  laws.  These  laws  were  not,  however,  the 
•ole  evidence  of  the  general  disorganization  of  the  social  system  produced 
by  the  superabundance  of  currency.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  same 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  the  hereditary  Sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  established  the  pauper  system  in  that  country  in  1531,  also 
for  the  first  time  placed  fraudulent  Imnkniptcy  in  the  list  of  penal  oflcnces, 
and  enacted  provisions  for  its  efficient  detection  and  punishment.  Eng- 
land, ten  years  afterwards,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  this 
great  commercial  and  manufitcturing  country.  The  preamble  of  the 
statute,  fourth  chapter  of  34  Henry  VIIL,  entitled  "  An  act  against  such 
persons  aa  make  bankntpt,"  sets  forth : 

"  Wbere  diven  and  nitidry  penons,  craltil;  obtaining  into  tbeir  bands  gntt  lub- 
ilance  ofotherinent'goodfi,  daauddfoly  flee  to  parts  anknawn,  or  keep  their  tiou  sea, 
not  mindiiig  to  pay  or  restore  to  anj  their  credilon  their  debts  and  duties,  but  at 
their  own  willi  aod  jdeisDres  consume  the  substance  obtained  by  credit  of  other 
men,  for  their  own  {deuoia  (od  delieata  lirlng,  agBinst  all  reuoa,  equity,  and  good 


and  goes  on  to  provide  ibr  a  summary  seizure  of  their  property  fbr  the 
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bcaiefit  of  thut  creditors,  aa  \rell  as  thdr  peiMoal  ptmishmeot  This  Etot 
is  tbe  foimdation  of  the  preseot  banknipt  laws  of  Engbod. 

The  coincidence  of  ongin,  among  the  moA  commercial  people  in 
Europe,  of  pool  laws  and  bankrupt  laws,  and  the  causes  which  leodered 
thsm  essential  for  the  pregeiralion  of  giood  order  and  good  kith,  presents 
aa  ample  occasion  for  meditation  on  the  part  of  all,  who  regard  the  g^eial 
prevalence  of  the  means  of  comfortable  living  among  our  citizens  ss  essen- 
tial bi  the  preservatiotk  of  our  system  of  self-government  It  is  obvioas 
to  every  observer,  that  the  progress  of  poverty  among  the  industrious 
classes,  end  of  frauds  among  commercial  men,  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion with  the  control  exercised  by  the  irresponaiblo  managera  of  paper 
currency  over  the  productive  intereatfl  of  the  country.  This  has  arisen 
from  their  ottm  repeated  experiments  of  suddenly  increasing  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and,  of  course,  enhancing  prices  to  an  extent  vastly  more 
destructive,  from  the  fiicility  with  which  paper  currency  is  created  and 
monopolized,  than  could  be  practicable  with  a  metallic  currency  alone, 
Stxm  after  Philadelphia  Banking  was  fiutened  upon  this  country,  mer- 
cantile frauds  became  so  prevalent  end  alarming,  as  to  induce  the  mer- 
chants themselves,  for  their  own  protection,  to  procure  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  general  bankmpt  law  after  the  English  model.  Ila  ope- 
ration vras  found  to  be  so  dilatory  as  well  as  unequal,  tiat  soon  after  Mr. 
Jefierson  became  Presidoit  it  was  repealed.  Siude  (hat  time,  most  of  the 
States  have  enacted  proviaitms  to  secure  the  property  of  bankrupts  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors,  and — what  is  of  tenfold  more  importance  under 
the  precarious  tenure  of  property  which  Philadelphia  Banking  has  in- 
troduced— to  provide  Sst  the  discharge  of  debtors  upon  the  surrender  of 
their  e^Aates.  In  point  of  &ct,  the  gambling  speculations  which  the  paper 
system  has  encouraged,  and  the  facilities  for  the  concealment  oi  property 
beyond  the  reach  of  creditors  which  it  affords,  have  reached  such  a  pitch 
as  to  have  impaired  the  value  of  the  best  commercial  obligatioDS  to  an 
enent  which  renders  it  often  impossible  to  raise  money  upon  them  but 
by  the  most  ruinous  sacrifices.  The  destruction  of  all  true  mercantile 
credit  by  the  operatitm  of  paper  currency  will  evidently  bood  arrive, 
unless  effectually  checked. 

The  views,  which  generaUy  prevail  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  all  subjects  of  ordinary  municipal  regulations  to  be  managed 
by  the  States  e-Tclusively,  now  make  it  probably  expedient  to  leave  mer- 
cantile insolvency  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  CotnsUtution  has,  how- 
ever, invested  Congress  with  ample  power  over  this  sulgecL  Banks 
and  bankers  form  a  cat^ory  upon  which  the  exercise  of  this  power 
seems  to  be  indispensable,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  manu&cture 
currency,  the  tmiform  equivalency  of  which  with  ^kcio  is  essential 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  Unioa  It  has  been  found  in 
practKe  impo«ble  to  induce  the  local  Legislaturea  to  entbree  this  equi- 
valency. The  consequence  has  beai  the  enormous  discordance  in  the 
rates  trfdcnauetk  exchanges,  which  is  constantly  producii^  the  most  inja- 
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riooa  effects  upon  the  commercial  inteicourse  betweea  the  di&ieot  sec- 
lima  of  the  country.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  bankrupt  law  as  was  pre- 
poeed  by  Messrs.  Dnllas  and  Crawford,  and  its  rigid  oifbrcemeiU,  will 
protect  the  community  fiom  the  mauifald  evils  of  a  redundant  currency. 
The  race  of  competitioD  for  inordinate  profits  among  the  banks  is  too 
ardent  to  be  restrained  within  the  limits  necessary  to  protect  the  holders 
of  their  cuirency  from  continual  losses  snd  privations,  by  any  other 
practicable  and  lawful  mode.  Our  experience  of  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  its 
unfortonate  domiaatitxi,  has  proved  it  to  be  a  gross  aggravadou  of  the. 
enl,  instead  of  its  remedy.  This  institution  was  in  full  blast  when  Mr. 
Crawford  recommended  the  bankrupt  law — and  its  orerpowering  infia- 
ence  probably  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  salutary  measure. 

To  return  t?  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bank — 
the  Finance  Committees,  both  of  the  Semite  and  House,  retorted  against 
the  proposition.  Mi.  Lowndes  from  the  latter,  in  his  report  of  26th 
January,  1619,  says: 

"Ifacombisslioaof  banto  caaeloM  thsir  vaoH*  whaaever  Qie  public  iatarat 
my  teem  to  nquira  it,  the  bett  limil&tiau  npiHi  iunn  of  piper  u  deitroyed,  and 
lbs  itabili^  of  oar  cnmacj  uid  the  executioD  of  contncti  have  no  higber  secnrit7 
than  the  pnUk  apirit  and  diiiutereetednesi  of  their  directm," 

Had  Congress  then  proceeded  to  enact  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  manu- 
bcturers  of  paper  currency,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Crawford,  the  cotuUry 
would  not  have  been  visited  so  repeatedly  with  similar  disasters.  It 
would  have  afforded  equal  security  to  the  sound  and  well-managed  banks 
as  to  the  public  interests. 

In  the  annual  report  oa  the  finances  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Crawford)  on  the  1st  December,  1820,  the  result  of  the 
"  regulation  of  the  cuTTeiwy  "  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  during 
the  four  preceding  years  is  summed  up  in  the  following  language : 

•■  AD  Dotea  ( of  the  Bank  of  the  Dnited  Statai )  tsaued  aoutb  and  west  of  Waih- 
iagton  have,  [n  conaequeDce  ef  flie  itate  of  exchange  between  theie  place!  and  the 
eomaeTnlal  cittet  to  the  <art  of  flifa  phtee^  centred  in  thoee  cJtfea.  The  Bank  hai, 
eowaqnattdy,  fimnd  itielC  coattniiMd  lo  finct  tboae  braochea  to  lefiiM  to  iieae 
their  notea,  eVBD  npon  a  depoaite  of  apacie.  The  effect  of  that*  eantai  combined 
has  been  the  excluaion  from  circnlation,  in  allflle  Statea  weatand  BOuA  of  the  seat 
of  goTemment,  of  the  note*  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Btate*  and  ita  oflleei. .  In 
eereial  of  thoae  State*  Sure  is  no  aoaiid  p^wr  dicniatioa.'' 

The  &cts  we  have  given,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  consequences 
oftfae  "central  control"  exercised  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  over 
the  cnrrency  and  the  domestic  exchanges  of  the  Union,  have  been  drawn, 
as  oar  readers  wilt  have  perceived,  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The 
official  Matements  of  the  a&irs  of  the  bonk  have  afforded  us  the  data  for 
explaining  ita  movementa,  and  the  official  communications  of  responsible 
paUic  officers  have  ftimished  OB  with  their  resuhs.  We  have  adopted  this 
course  at  the  hazard  of  becoming  tedious,  from  a  wish  to  illnstrate  the 
t^peiatitms  of  the  Bank  in  regulating  the  currency,  not  by  theoretic  argo- 
ment,  but  incontestable  &cts,  so  clear  and  coochisive,  wt  to  sweep  out  of 
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ereiy  reflecting-  maid  alt  Testigea  of  doubt  as  to  the  folly  of  Burrendering 
the  most  impoTtant  intereals  of  the  commonity  to  the  irresponsible  manage- 
nunt  of  a  few  iodiridaals,  to  be  regulated  after  their  own  short-sighted 
views  of  immediate  advantage. 

By  the  Repeat  of  Mr.  Crawford  just  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  Bank, 
after  running  riot  with  the  productive  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Union 
for  four  years,  had  succeeded  in  expelling  all  Bound  curroicy  from  circu- 
lation throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  Unicm.  It  had  drawn  their  specie 
from  the  Western  and  Southwestern  Slates,  and  had  caused  the  suspensioit 
of  Dearly  the  whole  of  their  banlo.  The  banks  of  the  Southern  Atkntic 
States  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  but  by  constant  and  heavy  drains 
of  specie  they  had  been  restricted  to  the  narrowest  posnble  sphere  of 
operation.  The  artificial  inflation  of  prices,  from  the  previous  abundancp- 
of  paper  currency,  had  created  a  great  demand  for  specie  to  be  exported, 
in  order  to  purchase  commodities  abroad  at  rates  which  woold  afford 
enormous  profits  under  the  existing  scale  of  prices  here.  The  imiDula- 
ble  laws  of  commerce  compel  the  exportation  of  currency  from  any 
country  whenever  o  plethora  exists,  to  places  where  money  is  ccxnpan- 
tively  scarcer  and  more  valuable,  in  order  to  preserve  the  natural  equili- 
brium.' As  bank  paper  is.  of  no  value  abroad,  the  gold  and  silver  must 
of  necessity  be  sent  Had  Congress  passed  die  law  prohibiting  this 
export,  as  desired  by  the  mauagera  of  the  Bank,  it  would  have  availed 
nothing  in  resisting  the  natural  tide  of  commerce.  The  experience  of 
Spain — and  indeed  of  all  countries  that  have  endeavored  to  prevtait  the 
efHux  of  gold  and  silver  by  law — shows  the  fiitility  of  the  attempt. 

After  temporizing  with  the  evils  brou^t  upon  the  country  and  the 
Bank  by  its  lavish  issues  of  paper,  which  finally  reduced  the  great  regu- 
lator to  the  verge  of  ruin,  its  managers  were  compelled  to  stop  the  expor- 
tation of  specie  by  the  only  effectual  mode — that  of  forcing  down  pricea. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  producing  a  scarcity  of  currency.  As  its 
salvation  depended  upon  speedily  turning  the  current  of  the  precious 
metals  towards  this  country,  its  measures  to  effect  this  object  were  so 
indiscriminate  and  violent,  that,  ac4»)TdiDg  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  bntDcbes 
were  directed  to  refuse  its  notes  in  exchange  for  specie,  lest  these  notes 
should  be  tron^itted  to  the  mercantile  cities,  atid  thus  counteract  its 
vital  purpose. 

Our  exposition  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  will  probably  strike  an 
experienced  mind  with  more  force  in  the  shape  of  the  residis  produced 
upon  its  dividends  during  the  first  seven  years.  The  very  first  year  of 
its  operation  they  were  eight  per  cent  The  consequences  of  its  mono- 
polizing policy  began  to  be  feh  tile  following  year,  when  it  divided  but 
six  per  cent  During  1819  and  1820  no  dividends  were  made — the 
losses  having  absorbed  all  the  proSta  In  1821,  they  were  four  per 
cent. — and  in  1822  and  1823,  they  were  five  per  cent  each  year.  By 
inflating  tlie  cotton  speculations  of  1824,  which  had  nearly  caused  its 
SQSpension,  on  attempt  was  made  to  enhance  the  profits  of  the  slock  at 
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the  expense  of  the  merchanls  and  planters,  which  succeeded  as  Bimilar 
expedients  hare  since  done. 

To  those  who  have  carefully  considered  the  sgency  oftheBankoflhe 
United  States  io  aggravating  snd  sustaining  the  tbsI  expansion  of  paper 
carreacyiii  1817  and  1818,  and  the  destructive  results  whichsubsequently 
foUowed,  it  most  appear  extraordinary,  that  any  individual  of  common 
s^fBcity  should  propose  the  repetition  of  this  policy  as  the  specific  relief 
ibr  the  evils  arising  from  the  inordinate  expansion  of  the  Bank  during  the 
firttsix  mouths  of  183S.  That  a  distinguished  individual  of  Kentucky — 
upon  the  citizens  of  which,  thJe  disastrous  consequences  of  this  manage- 
ment produced  an  extent  of  privation  which  threatened  to  arrest  the  course 
of  justice,  and  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  civilized  society — should 
haveproposed  the  charter  of  aNational  Bank  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils, 
is  still  more  surprising.  Such  a  bank,  &ora  all  fonner  experience,  might 
have  operated  as  a  tranporary  palliative,  by  shifting  the  burden  of 
indebtednea  liom  the  mercantile  and  speculating  to  the  productive  and 
industrious  classes.  The  revulsion  might  have  been  soothed  for  the 
moment,  only  to  break  out  with  tenfold  severity,  involving  and  distracting 
the  healthy  acticHi  of  the  whole  community.  Tlie  bniden  of  debt  con* 
iracted  under  a  circulating  medium,  expanded  two  or  threefold  beyond 
the  necessities  of  legitimate  commerce,  might  have  been  diffused  by  this 
process  throughout  the  whole  social  sytfem,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
futare  disorder  and  general  disorganization.  At  this  ditfance  of  tune,  we 
are  hardly  able  to  realize  the  extent  of  devastation  which  this  operation 
produced  on  the  bnner  occasion.  Instead  of  suffering  the  speculatorato ' 
pay  off  their  dAts  by  bankruptcy,  which  mig-ht  have  jec^janlized  the 
profits  of  those  who  had  stimulated  and  encouraged  the  preposterous 
specolations  of  that  day,  the  increased  expansion  of  the  National  Bonk, 
and  the  receipt  of  its  paper  into  the  National  Treasury,  envied  the  irre- 
spcwsible  managers  of  that  great  political  machine  to  sustain  the  specu- 
lalon  until  the  whole  community  was  involved,  and  then  to  produce  a 
scarcity  of  currency  so  severe  and  universal  as  to  render  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty for  cash  almost  impossible,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  Merchants, 
manubctarers,  and  farmers,  who  had  previoudy  been  regarded  as  stable 
beyaoA  doubt  or  question,  became  at  once  the  unsuspecting  victims  of  this 
sadden  change  of  the  measure  of  value.  Few  mercantile  establishments 
could  stand  agaiuM  such  a  tranntion.  The  enormous  importations  of 
foreign  commod^es,  induced  by  high  prices  under  the  previous  abundance 
of  money,  were  compelled  to  be  sacrificed  at  rates  nfaich  prevented  all 
competidoa  on  the  part  of  our  manufacluters,  and  prostrated  them  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  jdsnters  and  formers  every  where  found  them- 
selves overwhelmed  with  debts,  while  their  produce  was  totally  imsale- 
able.  No  foresight  or  precaution  had  enabled  individuals  engaged  in 
active  buaiiiesB  to  Si^port  tbentselves  under  such  a  riiock — because  they 
were  wholly  unccaiBcious  of  the  <^ratioD  of  measures  which  were 
in:^eKC]itibIy  involvug  them  in  min.    As  we  have  explained  in  a^lc 
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foTiDer  p«rt  of  the' present  article,  the  condition  of  those  who  had  been 
really  men  of  property  waa  more  desperate  than  that  of  mere  aiventurere 
without  capital. 

The  recent  experience  of  extenaiTe  regions  of  the  Union  will  amply 
illiutrate  the  in&tuadoD  which  had  pervaded  the  whole  country  previous 
to  this  sudden  collapse  in  the  operatioos  ot  the  Bank  «f  the  Uaked  States. 
Those  who  manifested  the  ^freateat  earnestness  for  its  re-chaner  u  the 
only  efficient  relief  from  the  couseqnences  of  the  speculations  excited  by 
its  management  throughout  the  country  in  1835  and  1836,  may  contem- 
plate what  would  have  been  the  geqeral  result,  by  considering  the  present 
situation  of  a  single  Stale  where  the  power  of  the  Banlc  has  been  irre- 
sistible, and  where  the  specific  relirf  was  prescribed  and  administered 
utader  its  direct  inflnence.  Mississippi  is  undoubtedly  one  of  die  weaUueat 
States  in  the  Union,  to  far  as  regards  the  natural  fertility  of  her  soil — dte 
the  abundance  and  value  of  her  staple  products — and  the  energy  and 
industry  of  her  population.  Such  a  victim  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
most  elaborate  intriguea  of  the  managers  of  Philadelphia  Banking.  Her 
citizens  were  seduced  into  excessive  enterprises  by  i«ofuse  accommoda- 
tions furnished  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  St^es,  and  its  dependent 
institutions.  Innnense  sums  were  invetfed  in  .plantations  and  fixed  im- 
provementB,  as  well  as  stock,  under  the  most  sanguine  ezpectatioDS  of 
realizing  sufficient  profts  in  a  short  time,  not  only  to  pay  off  the  debt» 
thus  lavishly  incurred — but  to  leave  large  fortnnes  to  the  boirowws. 
The  sudden  fall  of  cotton  in  1 837,  rendered  it  impoerible  for  them  to  meet 
their  «ngBgements.  The  loc^  banks  suspended  with  a  vast  Bmoimt  of 
obligations  outstatiding.  Nearly  every  citizen  in  the  State  had  become 
deeply  involved,  and  alt  were  importunate  for  rdiff.  The  Legislature 
readily  acceded  to  the  pkns  evidently  suggested  from  Philadelphia,  of 
which  we  can  only  give  the  results  in  general  terms.  A  great  Bank  was 
chartered,  the  authorized  capital  of  which  was  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  of 
State  bends,  bearing  interest  payable  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Lm- 
doiL  The  law  provided,  with  great  appareit  caution,  that  these  bonds 
shooldbesold  only  for  specie,  in  order  to  form  die  basis  of  opeiatiiMiB  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  restore  credit  Aronghout  the  State.  No  offers  were 
made  for  these  bonds  within  the  terms  of  the  law.  It  had  ha^^iened,  how- 
ever, that  the  vast  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  in  that  quar- 
ter .had  brought  within  its  cotitrol  claims  against  the  banks  of  Mississippi 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  They  were  induced  to  pro- 
claim a  resumption  of  specie  pdymenla,  onder  the  expectation,  if  not  direct 
assurance,  that  their  principal  creditor  wonld  not  press  for  payment, 
but  woold  accept  interest  on  its  debts,  following  its  previous  coarse 
in  1817  in  this  respect  The  claims  upon  them  accordingly  became 
eoA,  in  the  phraseology  of  Pfailade^>hia  Banking,  and  about  five  mil- 
lions of  the  State  bonils,  &om  which  the  capital  of  the  Union  Bank 
was  to  be  derived,  were  exchanged  for  them  at  par,  as  so  muoh  specie 
under  th«  tenns  of  the  law.     Instead  of  dw  basis  of  healthy  currtsocy 
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wfakli  was  to  dJSuse  vigor  and  credit  into  all  the  channels  of  hnnness, 
di«  new  Bank  got  itothing  but  the  paper  of  (he  other  banks,  which 
immediately  suspended  a  second  time,  and  at  once  transmuted  its  specie 
capital  into  iMnrpltultri,  bearing  a  discount  of  from  ten  lo  fifty  per 
cenL  By  this  brilliant  stroke  of  financial  skill,  the  currettcy  of  the  State 
became  more  depreciated  than  ever.  The  new  Bank,  with  all  the  other 
banla  of  the  State,  immediately  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  that 
mighty  torrent  of  paper  which  had  previously  overflowed  the  chsnneis 
of  drculation,  by  entering  largely  inU)  the  purchase  of  cotton  after  th6 
example  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  productive  interests  of 
the  State  have  become  doubly  and  triply  embarrased  by  this  great  mea- 
sure of  relief.  The  increase  of  the  State  debt  for  this  object,  the  whole 
amount  of  which  now  authorized  is  about  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars — 
for  rther  banks  and  corporations  had  before  this  experintent  derived  thdl 
principal  capital  from  the  credit  of  the  Stale— has  created  great  uneaoness 
among  the  few  men  of  property  left.  This  debt  constitutes  a  mortgage  upon 
their  ealates,  tbe'charge  of  which,  comprising  interest,  difierence  of  ex- 
change, expenses  of  management,  &c.,  cannot  &ll&r  short  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  Besides  this  permanent  burden  upon  its  resourcesand  in- 
dustry, incalculable  sacrifices  are  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  at 
brge  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  interest  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  banla  for  the  loan  of  their  paper.  The  situation  of  Mississippi, 
with  a  population  comprising  less  than  40,000  voters,  now  furnishes  an 
example,  fraught  with  instruction  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  on  tho  subject 
ofpaper  currency  and  Stale  debts.  From  recent  movements,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  important  information  may  be  also  furnished  to  the  spe- 
cuhtOTS  in  State  bonds,  by  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  immense 
incumbrance  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  this  Stale  by  the  fraudulent  sale 
of  its  "  Bills  of  Credit,"  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

We  might  also  refer  to  Michigsn  as  another  instance  of  a  great,  pro- 
ductive, and  enterprising  State,  seduced  into  appalUng  embarrassments  by 
the  affluence  of  paper  currency.  In  order  to  fiimish  means  for  liquidat- 
ing the  iDdebtednesB  of  her  citizens  to  one  another,  growing  out  of  the 
universal  rage  for  speculation  which  had  pervaded  the  whole  State  during 
the  period  of  delusive  prosperity,  to  which  we  have  referred,  her  Legis- 
htuTe  thought  proper,  afien  ne  suspension  of  1837,  to  adopt  the  system 
of  FVee  Banking  which  has  been  bo  zealously  recommended  "iry  the 
Philadelphia  paper-money  school  We  took  occasion,  in  the  article  in 
our  Number  of  February  last,  to  show  that  this  system,  unless  accompanied 
widi  rigid  and  efiectnal  provisions  for  the  redemption  of  its  currency,  was 
only  another  name  fer  Fru  Swinging.  The  tcsult  of  this  unfortunate 
experiment  has  been  to  plunge  the  whole  State  into  the  deepest  disaster 
and  embarrassment  For  the  purpose  of  rtf  rieving  her  finances,  a  great 
Bank  has  been  recently  established  <»  the  credit  of  the  State — wkh  what 
niccesB,  time  only  can  detennine. 

We  have  rtfened  to  these  instances  only  with  (he  design  to  illaatTat« 
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the  CQnBC(!ueiic«s  of  attemptiDg  to  cure  the  evils  produced  by  a  mper- 
abundance  of  papei  currency,  by  such  expedients  for  increasiBg  it  as 
were  adopted  by  Copgreaa  is  1816,  and  proposed  again  in  1637.  Over- 
ezcitcment  is  invaiiably  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  which  aitiGcial  stimulus 
makes  still  more  expressive.  We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  now  escape 
with  only  the  sufiering  resulting  from  our  own  excesses.  But  we  arc 
already  so  deeply  indebted  to  England,  and  the  glutted  slate  of  her 
cloth-halls,  and  the  present  distress  of  her  laboring  population  expose 
Dur  markets  to  be  flooded  with  her  manulactures  sent  hither  for  sale  at 
any  sacrifice,  tlud  our  artificial  system  of  currency  is  in  constant  jeo- 
pardy, even  under  the  most  upright  and  prudent  managemenL  Having 
authorized  individuals  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  transactions  for 
their  own  profit,  to  create  a  currency  at  their  pleasure,  which  has 
become  the  practical  measure  of  valoe,  iis  credit  is  exposed  to  destruction 
equally  frtHU  their  tcmptatioDS  as  theii  blunders.  In  how  many  instances 
do  the  rise  and  Ml  of  prices  involve  theii  whole  property?  To  sup- 
pose that  imy  men,  however  strong  their  desire  to  act  iaiily  by  the  com- 
munity, can  under  such  circumstances  hold  the  balance  with  perfect 
impartiality,  is  preposterous.  Besides,  the  conflict  in  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals whose  education  and  pursuits  have  been  wholly  diiected  to  the 
acquisition  of  gain,  between  their  dUly  to  the  community  oa  one  hand, 
and  their  own  private  interests  on  the  other,  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
doubtful 

Durmg  the  revulsion  of  1819,  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity had  been  surrendered  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, whom  the  merchants  and  mauu&cturers  had  a  short  time  before 
regarded  as  their  greatest  benefactors.  Even  after  the  cortsequences  of 
the  previous  expansion  had  involved  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
luin,  few  of  either  class  ventured  to  utter  a  complaint  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales.  Its  directors  were  provided 
at  that  time  with  as  many  pretexts  for  throwing  the  odium  of  the  calam- 
ities their  measures  had  produced  upon  the  OovemmeiU,  as  they  have 
found  rwcessary  or  expedient  to  put  aia  circulation  at  any  time  since. 
One  of  the  charges  made  at  that  period  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
as  the  original  instance  of  the  "  tyranny  of  the  Government."  About 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  debt  had  been  subscribed  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter.  The 
country  was  so  bare  of  foreign  goods  at  (he  close  of  the  war,  that  the 
immense  importations  of  1816,  with  the  high  rate  of  duties,  brought  an 
immense  sum  into  the  Treasury  when  the  bcmda  became  due.  Within 
a  short  tune  after  the  Bank  went  into  operation,  the  public  money  de- 
posited, beyond  the  amount  required  for  current  expenditures,  was  ade- 
quate to  the  redemption  of  this  debt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  public  interests,  and  in  execution  of  the  law, 
ordered  the  debt  to  be  discharged  with  the  surplus  deposites.  This  was 
complained  of  as  an  act  of  o[^reasion  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
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Ml  severe  as  to  jUstUy  the  Bubeeq^oent  profligacy  of  the  Banlc  Tlie 
diiectois  alleged  in  suhetance,  that,  being  depiived  of  the  profits  which 
they  ought  to  have  enjoyed  &om  loaning  this  public  money,  while  al  the 
same  time  receiving  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  they  were  able  to 
realize  the  just  eipectations  of  the  stockholders,  and  meet  the  wants  of 
the  commercial  community,  only  by  throwing  into'  circulation  an  im- 
mense amount  of  the  currency  of  the  Qank.  The  Qovemment  nas 
responsible  for  the  disastrous  speculations  excited  by  tbe  Bank  in  order  to 
make  its  anticipated  profits,  because  it  was  not  permitted  to  draw  double 
interest  from  the  public.  This  pretext  was  the  precise  converse  of  that 
promulgated  on  the  removal  of  half  this  amount  of  public  deposiCes  from 
the  Bank  in  1833;  but  however  contradictory  or  ridiculous,  the  mer- 
chants dependent  on  its  operations  hare  never  failed  to  he  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  for  involving  them  in  disasters  which  have  been  at  any  time 
suggested  from  th^  quarter. 

At  the  crisis  under  consideration,  another  and  more  general  ex- 
planation of  the  universal  distress  and  exhaustion  into  which  our 
agricultural  and  manu&ctuiing'  interests  were  prostrated  was  urged 
throughout  the  country,  which  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  views 
of  the  importing  merchants.  The  depressed  and  indebted  condition 
of  all  industrial  employments  was  ascribed  to  the  delenaination  of 
foreigners  to  ruin  our  manufactures,  by  flooding  the  country  with  cheap 
goods,  and  refiisbg  to  take  the  products  of  our  country  in  payiaenL  The 
com  laws  of  Ehigland  were  paraded  before  the  people  by  distinguished 
demagogues,  as  conclusive  proof  of  this  iacL  England  was  held  up  as 
an  aggressor  of  our  rights.  The  leading  advocates  of  the  paper  money 
policy  contended  that  increased  restrictions  upon  commerce  were  essen- 
tial to  protect  our  independence.  It  was  not  then  proposed,  as  has  been 
recently  done,  to  get  up  another  bank  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against 
the  Bank  of  .England;  for,  nnlbrtunately,  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  the  UnitH)  was  at  that  time  crushed  between  these  great  paper  mono- 
polies. The  battle  cry  was  raised  against  the  restrictive  system  of  £ng> 
land,  which  was  only  to  be  overthrown  by  shackUng  our  own  commerce. 
The  tables  of  Congress  were  loaded  with  petitions,  setting  forth  in  glow- 
ing language  the  universal  distress  brought  upon  the  country  by  permit- 
ling  the  importation  and  sale  of  foreign  goods.  Our  manufactures,  it 
was  alleged,  bad  been  crippled  by  the  cheap  products  of  foreigners,  and 
our  banks  had  been  ruined  by  the  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  for  them. 
An  increased  tariff  was  the  only  remedy  which  could  save  the  country 
from  destruction,  aided  by  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  aalea  of  all  fbreiga 
goods  at  auction. 

In  the  history  of  this  country  for  a  century  pest,  there  has  probably 
occurred  no  period  of  five  consecutive  years  during  which  the  whole 
population  were  visited  with  such  extreme  Bufiering  as  in  1819, 1820, 
1821,  1822,  and  1823.  Particular  sections  undoubtedly  Buffered  mucli 
more  severely  during  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  but  the  prostration  of  i 
industry  J  the  pressurt  of  debt,  and  the  general  atagnatioQ  of  every  kind    '^ 
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of  oiteTprise,  was  probably  at  no  time  so  unireTsal  and  appalling.  Under 
-these  circuntstancee,  the  briffof  1824  was  passed  by  Congren,  as  a 
measure  of  relief  It  was  opposed  of  course  by  all  conunercial  mm  of 
information,  on  grounds  of  general  impolicy.  It  was  most  zealously 
resisted  by  the  southern  Slates,  as  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  mannfiictures 
consumed  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  ground 
that  Congress  possessed  no  right,  by  the  constitution,  to  impose  a  protec- 
tive duty  of  any  kind.  The  most  judicious  and  influential  among  the 
Northern  manu&cturera  were  also  opposed  lo  this  measure,  justly 
regarding  it  at  that  time  as  a  political  bobby,  which  had  been  mounted 
by  unscrupulous  politicians  under  the  pretext  of  sustaining  our  mannbc- 
tures  against  those  of  England.  Soon  after  the  shock  of  1819,  the  sud- 
denness of  which  had  prostrated  many  establishments,  the  diminution  of 
the  currency  had  enabled  them  to  surmount  their  temporary  embarrass- 
ments, and  to  furnish  the  country  with  their  goods  at  prices  which 
afforded  the  most  satis&ctory  profits.  The  most  sagacious  among  the 
manufacturers  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  any  legislative  interference 
with  the  great  laws  of  demand  and  supply  would  eventually  produce 
the  most  destructive  results  upon  their  permanent  interests.  This  nnto- 
ward  measure  was  carried  wholly  by  the  power  of  the  grain-growing 
Btatea,  which  had  been  incited  by  long  continued  declamations  against 
the  English  com  laws,  to  a  strong  feeling  against  her  policy,  which  it  was 
ridiculously  alleged  had  drained  the  country  of  its  specie.  The  Journals 
of  Congress  show  that  the  vote  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  principal  seat 
of  our  mana&cturing  industry  at  that  time,  was  more  thah  two  to  one 
egain^  the  tartfi*  of  1S24 — the  Representatives  of  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connectieut,  being  ton  in  &ror 
to  twenty-four  against  it — while  the  votes  of  Vermont,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  were  ninetyJbur  in  its  fevor,  and  only  nine  against  it  The 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  went  almost  unanimously  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure — their  vote  being  seventy  against  it  to  six  in  its 
favor.  The  names  of  the  Eastern  members  wbo  yoted  against  this  tariff 
indicate  the  hostility  of  the  manufacturers  to  its  provisions. 

No  one  can  peruse  the  volumes  of  debates  which  have  from  time  to 
time  takoi  place  on  this  long  agitated  topic,  without  being  struck  with 
astonishment  that  the  source  of  the  real  burdens  which  have  so  long 
oppressed  the  staple-producing  States  should  not  have  been  clearly  per- 
ceived by  their  intelligent  statesmen.  We  explained  in  our  first  article 
the  inseparable  connection  b^ween  a  redundant  paper  currency  and 
restrictive  legislation  in  &vor  of  our  manu&cturers.  The  same  rea- 
soning  applies  to  the  producticm  of  any  agriculmral  staple  for  expor- 
tation, the  only  difference  being  that  the  one  finds  its  principal  market 
ft  home,  and  the  other  abroad.  The  prosperity  of  both  equally  de- 
pends npon  the  cheapness  with  which  their  products  can  be  brought  to 
market  at  a  proSt     If  foreign  producers  can  ondersell  either  to  adran- 
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tage,  they  dmre  ^  our  expense.  Tlie  increase  of  the  cort  of  pioducUoo 
it  the  greatest  evil.  This  is  not,  exc^  in  peculiar  cases  coui)lerbalaace<l 
by  iucmsed  price,  snce  it  is  the  price  in  fiireign  inarkefe,  and  not  our 
wn,  which  regaktes  the  profits  both  of  manufccturers'  and  planters. 
Tlieir  intereate,  therefore,  seem  to  be  identical  in  preventing  the  fluctu- 
ation  of  corrency  beyond  the  mttallio  level.  The  hazard  of  prodncing 
their  commoditiee  under  a  paper  currency  h»s  obviously  kept  both  in 
sotjection.  There  is  only  one  perraaneat  remedy  for  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  both,  and  that  is,  the  equal  and  efficient  protection  afibrded  by  a 
metallic  ctirrency,  liable  to  no  control  but  the  universal  Uwe  of  trade.  Our 
manuiactaTeTS  and  planters,  under  sach  a-  currency,  might  bid  defiance 
to  the  miamanagement  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  paper 
cmnere  in  any  quarter  of  the  worid  whe*e  the  people  might  be  blind  and 
tbonghtleffl  enough  to  suffer  a  few  irresponsible  individuals  to  create  the 
graeral  measure  of  value  from  nonentity,  and  loan  it  for  their  own  profit. 
The  cost  of  production  under  a  metallic  currency  would  become  rtable, 
instead  of  bdng  increased  and  diminished,  by  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of 
paper  money  speculators  either  in  Philadelphia  or  London.  We  have 
Kpeatedly  seen"  subedstence  enhanced  by  the  manixuvres  of  these  paper 
coiners  towards  each  other,  until  the  cultivator  found  it  impossible  to 
•ell  bis  crops  without  loss,  and  the  manufecturer  discovered  it  to  be 
equally  Impossible  to  find  a  marka  for  his  wares  at  their  cort.  They 
must  both  be  eiposed  to  ruin,  while  pricea  and  expenses  here  are 
governed  by  a  felse  and  fictitious  currency. 

These  leading  classes  whose  industry  creates  the  principal  additiwi 
yearly  made  to  our  real  wealth,  have  not  alone  be«i  impoverished  by 
diis  artificial  system  which  enables  its  managers  to  extort  iiuere*  not 
<mly  up<m  the  debts  due  to  thenj,  but  upon  the  amount  of  their  own  ob- 
l^adons  to  the  community.  The  mercJiants  themselves  have  nffertd, 
not  only  from  the  uncertainty  of  transacting  business  with  a  medium  con- 
tinually fluctuating  in  value  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  fttm 
the  improvidence  and  contagious  recklessness  with  which  ell  mercantite 
afiairs  have  been  managed  in  most  sections  of  the  country.  This  etil 
has  been  visited  with  great  severity  upon  the  leading  houses  of  New  Ywt 
and  Hiihidelphia.  The  merchants  of  many  other  sections  have  suffered 
under  the  great  centralizing  influaice  whidi  Philadelphia  Banking  has 
gradually  created,  and  carried  into  effect  in  every  section  of  the  land, 
while  the  merchants  of  these  great  marts,  which  have  been  thus  made  the 
ibcos  of  all  mercantile  afl&irs,  have  not  derived  a  corresponding  benefit 
fiwm  this  concentration.  It  is  impowibia  for  them  to  become  sufficiattly 
acquainted  with  the  chaiader  and  property  of  the  vart  numbers  of  pur- 
chasers who  flock  thither  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  those  who  are  worthy  of  credit  and  who  are  BOt 
A  great  proportion  of  their  profits,  and  not  unfrequaitly  of  their  capital, 
is  absorbed  in  bed  debts.  Those  who  are  able  to  pay  are  inevitably 
made  to  suffer  for  the  profligacy  of  those  who  are  totally  vrerAtas. 
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Had  meicantile  business  been  ccnducted  upon  the  ]8inciples  which 
formerly  prevBiled,  commerce  would  have  been  more  equally  djstribnted 
among  the  different  sectitxie  of  the  Union,  and  would  be  incalculably 
more  stable,  secure,  and  profitable  in  the  long  run,  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  arbitrary  control  over  the  currency  which  haa-  been 
concentrated  by  Philadelphia  Banldng,  has  accordingly  produced  a  train 
of  consequences  which  kto  beginning  to  attract  great  attention,  though 
the  efficient  causes  have  as  yet  been  little  regarded.  The  Southern 
Commercial  Convention,. composed  of  individuals  of  gr«t  experience 
and  ability,  has  lately  published  an  adctress,  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
<ate  of  things  described  as  their  principal  grievance  is  strangely  over- 
looked.    They  say : 

"  The  tvil  complaiiMd  of  ia,  that  d»  KKUhem  and  MotfawMteni  Statci,  whil« 
producing  nearly  lhr«e-&urtlu  of  the  domexic  export  of  the  Union,  import  icaicely 
one-ttnlh  of  iha  raerchandize  nceived  in  excbange  for  ibeta.  The  foreign  etmi- 
mercr,  which  derivra  in  existence  from  the  productiona  of  our  indi»ir7,  (and  which 
ia  the  unfalting  •oaree  of  much  wealth  lo  other*,)  ii  carried  on  by  the  ciiiiena  of 
oIii«r  Statn,  rauting  tlieir  cities  to  ilouriab,  white  oun  tutve  been  ftllin^  into 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  transfer  of  the  com- 
mcrcial  control  over  the  interests  of  the  South  and  Southwest  from  their 
own  cities  to  the  great  focus  of  paper  cnrrency,  and  which  has  equally 
affected  moat  other  sections  of  the  Union,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  lo  be  attri- 
buted to  the  centralizing  influence  of  the  "  Credit  System."  So  far  from 
the  creation  of  new  banks  afibrding  a  remedy,  as  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  this  convention,  the  increase  of  these  institutions  is,  with  truth,  regarded 
by  the  managers  of  Philadelphia  Banking  as  the  mod  efficient  mode  of 
extending  and  perpetuating  their  power.  They  have  constantly  endea- 
vored to  increase  these  institutions  every  where.  North,  Sotith,  East  and 
"  eA.  They  have  taken  the  stock  of  whole  corporations  in  many  in- 
^ances — and  in  more,  have  become  the  proprietors  of  such  large  amounts 
as  to  elect  officers  and  direct  measures.  They  perfectly  understand  thti 
new  banks,  by  driving  all  specie  from  circulation  within  their  sphere, 
inevitably  became  tributary  to  their  operations.  This  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  these  banks  can  sustain  their  credit,  which  is  the  source  of  their 
profits.  From  the  reUtions  which  exist  between  Philadelphia  Banking 
and  the  similar  system  which  prevails  in  England,  this  central  power  is 
able  to  control  not  only  the  importations  from  that  coimtry,  but  the  market 
of  our  own  staples.  This  was  directly  exhibited  in  the  great  experiment 
cf  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  for  monopolizing  the  cotton  crop  of 
1837.  In  the  existing  stale  of  ind^ledness,  established  by  so  many  years' 
practical  direction  of  the  currency,  the  commerce,  and  the  pubhc  Treas- 
ury of  the  Union — an  independent  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  any  par- 
ticukir  section  of  the  country  seems  to  be  impossible,  except  by  the 
restoration  of  legal  currency  as  the  measure  of  value.  So  long  as  an 
aitilicial  currency  shall  be  tolerated  as  the  general  medium  of  inter- 
change the  credit  of  which  ultimately  depends  upon  the  menagemeni  I  Of 
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r^lsdelpUa  Banking,  it  will  BlTrays  be  in  its  power  to  c<Hitrol  ihe  trans' 
actio&s  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  make  them  all  tributary  10  its 
profit  Take  this  District  for  example — this  ten  miles  square — selected 
by  Washington,  for  the  seat  of  the  National  GoTemment  It  should,  by 
its  natural  and  political  advantages,  be  as  little  dependent  in  its  bnsiness  as 
any  portion  of  the  whole  UnitedStates.  Its  Legislature  is  Congress  itself, 
who  has  always  acted  towards  its  interests  with  the  greatest  liberality. 
The  B^regaCe  expoiditure  of  money  raised  upon  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  Union  for  the  establishmenta  here,  including  the  public  buildings, 
poblic  works,  the  legialatiTe,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  which  con- 
centrate at  this  point,  have  not,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  &lleD  short  of 
fifty  miilioos  of  dollars,  among  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  iucluding- 
•laves.  Has  the  District  of  Columbia  been  enriched  by  this  vast  expen- 
ditnie  t  At  this  hour  thwe  is  far  less  commerce,  and  probably  much 
less  individual  wealth  herq  than  previous  to  1818.  We  hope  do  section 
of  the  country  of  similar  extent  and  population  has  be«i  so  severely 
scourged  by  "  the  Credit  System"  in  all  its  phases.  Since  that  period 
the  direct  loss  incurred  by  the  &ilure  of  banks  in  Alexandria,  Oeorge- 
town,  and  Washington,  cannot  be  fiiirly  estimated  at  less  than  five  mii- 
lioos of  dollars.  This,  however,  is  a  small  item  compared  with  the 
incideDtal  losses  from  the  same  source.  By  the  expulsion  of  solid 
currency  from  general  circulation,  our  banks,  our  dealers,  and  our  citi- 
tOB,  have  all  become  tributary  to  the  great  central  paper-money  power. 
The  profits  of  the  whole  business  and  employments  of  this  small  com- 
munity only  serve  to  increase  its  ascendency.  Wherever  this  power  is 
able  to  exercise  a  monopoly  over  both  products  end  supplies,  this  tax 
must  fell  even  more  heavily.  In  this  Didrict  our  tastes  and  necessities 
are  supplied  as  may  best  promote  the  profit  of  the  paper-money  managers. 
In  other  regions  of  the  Union  the  same  power  is  exercised,  and  in  addi- 
tion, their  absolute  control  of  the  artificial  medium  of  payment  enahles 
them  to  command  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  of  the 
industry  of  those  regions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  derive  large  advantages 
from  each  side  of  all  transactitms. 

Within  the  period  referred  to,  not  only  has  the  District  of  Columbia 
afforded  a  moat  Instructive  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  of  the  im- 
porerishing  effects  produced  by  the  centralizing  power  of  paper  currency 
— but  striking  instances  of  the  injurious  influence  of  bolstering  banks  by 
the  use  of  the  public  money.  Among  the  most  serious  of  the  celebrated 
charges  against  Mr.  Crawford  in  1824,  for  official  misconduct  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tremnry,  was  that  resulting  from  the  aid  he  had  afibided 
from  the  Public  Treasury  to  sustain  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  the  Union 
Bank,  and  the  Franklin  Bank  of  Alexandria— the  Bank  of  Colambia, 
and  the  Union  Bank  of  Georgetown — and  the  Patriotic  Bftnk  of  Wash- 
ington, during  the  distressed  situation  into  which  they  had  been  plunged 
bjr  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  i»«sent  article.     Mo  one  who  has  examined  the  facts  can 
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hesitate  to  acquit  that  distiaguished  iodiTidnal  of  any  tmvranhy  motire 
io  the  ezeiciae  of  his  official  power  in  thoae  instancea  That  attack 
upon- Mr.  Crawferd,  as  well  as  oui  more  lecent  experience,  cannot  tail  to 
carry  uMniction  to  the  miudfl  of  all,  that  no  integrity  and  honesty  of  pui- 
pooe  can  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  chanctera  of  our  public  men 
90  long  as  they  shall  be  compelled  Co  co-operate  with  this  perfidious  sys* 
tem  in  carrying  on  the  public  service 

The  syatem  of  Philadelphia  Banking  haa  nndonbtedly  realized,  in 
the  fiilleat  extent,  the  original  design  of  thoee  who  contiiTed  to  &aten  it 
upon  the  country.  It  haa  concentrated  the  ccnttrol  over  the  moat 
absorbing  and  impoitaiU  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stalea 
into  a  few  privileged  and  iriesponaible  hands.  By  commanding  the 
circulation  they  are  able  to  excite  the  commuoity  with  prosperity,  ot 
deprea  it  with  adversity,  at  theii  pleasure.  Its  power  has  become  more 
absolute  and  extensive  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  Morru  and 
Hamilton,  with  all  their  anxiety  to  erect  a  government  wholly  independ- 
ent of  the  people.  It  has,  in  short,  nearly  realized  the  wish  of  the  Roman 
tyrant,  that  the  people  had  but  one  neck.  It  enables  the  life  blood  of  traffic 
throughoot  the  Union  to  be  stopped  at  a  single  stroke^  which  may  be 
inflicted  either  by  foreigners  or  among  ourselves,  in  defiance  of  any  pre- 
caotion  under  existing  laws  which  can  be  adopted  either  by  the  Oeneral 
or  State  Execudve  Qoremments. 

In  Nilea"  Weekly  Register  of  the  nmth  September,  1818,  may  be  found 
the  following  statement  in  connection  with  the  transtion  of  pecunisty 
albin  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  operate  upon  the  country. 

"  One  of  tiM  Direeton,  and  a  principal  HoeUiokUr  «f  tbs  Bamk,  ramariud  (hat  be 
tramblod  for  tba  Manding  of  Iba  Oavemnient,  and  Cu  lbs  Ubgitiai  of  tJw  people,  if 
this  gnu  engine  ever  pataed  into  Ibe  hand*  of  tbeirenemiei." 

We  shall  endeavor,  in  another  article  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the 
political  management  of  Philadelphia  Banking,  to  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  whether  this  was  a  just  appreciation  of  ita  power. 
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1  rood  the  praises  of  past  yearn,  and  lose 
My  mind  amtMig  the  temples  and  the  ahrioos 
Btemal,  in  the  sweet,  recording  Unea 

Of  bardg  majestic,  who  invoked  the  muse, 

I  taste  ambrosia,  aip  nectarean  dewa^ 
And  at  the  sappers  of  the  gods  sit  down— 
Wlioss  radiant  aeats  Olympus*  aammit  ctowii, 

And  all  aioand  a  glorious  light  diflim. 
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Yet  Kon  the  pageant  fiides,  and  real  bme 
Alone  the  deethleBB  amniauth  can  claim : 
For  unto  me  the  splendor  and  the  pride 
Of  old  mythology  are  misty  dreams — 
A  gorgeous  spectacle  that  only  seems — 
And  ntHie  are  gods  aave  heroes  deified  t 


II. 

Timet  thou  destroy'st  the  relics  of  the  Psst, 
And  hidest  all  the  fi>otprints  of  thy  march 
On  shattered  column  and  on  cnunbled  arch, 

By  moss  and  ivy  growing  green  and  &st. 

Hurled  into  fiagmraits  by  the  tempest-blast, 
The  Bhodian  monster  lies — the  obelisk, 
That  with  sharp  line  divided  the  broad  disc 

Of  Egypt's  son,  down  to  the  sands  was  cast ; — 

And  where  these  stood,  do  remnant-trophy  stands, 
And  eren  the  art  is  lost  by  which  they  rose : 

Thus  with  the  monuments  of  other  lands — 

The  place  (hat  knew  them  now  no  longer  knows. 

Yet  triumph  not,  oh  Time ;  strong  towers  decay, 

But  a  great  name  shall  never  pass  away ! 


AMERICAN   WOMEN.' 


"MiAMS  AKo  Ends,"  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  very  valuable 
though  unpretending  Utile  work,  which  is  the  latest  contributicai  to  onr 
American  Literature  of  the  sound  practical  benevolence,  the  acute  and 
healthy  good-aaue,  and  the  polished  and  graceful  taste,  of  the  author  of 
"Hope  Leslie."  The  "End"  proposed  isthe  formation  of  tho  character 
qipropriate  to  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  the  Amencon  Woman ; 
and  the  suitaUe  "  Means"  of  "wining  this  end  constitute  the  subject  to 
the  illtistiaiion  of  which  Miss  Sedgwick  has  devoted  about  three  hundred 
plessanttf  and  fiuniliaily  writtm  duodecimo  pages.  "  Self-Training,"  as 
indicated  on  the  tide-page,  being  after  all  the  wly  true  mode  in  which  all 
the  educatimal  precepts  that  may  be  preached  liy  the  wisdom  of  exps- 

*  Bf  MM  Mkt  Eads,  or  Sdf-Traloliig.  By  Um  Antitor  of  ■•  Redwood,"  "  Hope 
LtAe,"  "Home,"  "Tha  Poor  SiebBbo mod  flu Bfeh Poor  Hu,"  he.  fcc.  "M 
fKm,  taJtMftrtaf."  Boataa:  Uarrii,  C^mb,  Lyon,  and  WeMt,  m.WaAbif 
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ri«nc«  can  be  made  pTactically  available  for  the  lormation  of  the  cWacter 
of  the  young,  the  work  is  addressed,  and  in  fonn  adapted,  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it.is  specially  designed — namely,  to  "  girls  between  the  sges 
of  ten  and  sizleeo  years."  To  s  certain  extent,  therefore,  it  wears  the 
form  and  style,  rather  of  a  book  adapted  for  the  shelf  of  a  juvenile  library, 
with  the  "  Omi  Books,"  &c.  of  which  the  press  has  been  within  the  last 
few  years  so  prolific,  than  of  a  work  of  sufficient  importance  and  preten- 
sion to  claim  the  special  attention  of  a  R«view  article,  or  entitled  to  the 
designation  we  have  given  to  it  as  a  contribution  to  "  American  Litera- 
ture." It  will  be  found,  however,  to  possess — as  even  the  simplest  trifie 
from  the  same  graceful  pen — a  pleasing  interest  far  all  ages  and  claaes 
of  readers;  and  in  particular,  no  parent  into  whose  hands  it  may  &lt  will 
fiiil,  while  commending  it  to  the  earnest  perusal  of  those  whoee  happiness 
must  be  the  dearest  object  of  his  solicitude,  to  send  after  the  amiable 
author — now  separated  hy  the.brood  Atlantic  from  her  native  coimtry — 
a  warm  tribute  of  gralttude,  for  a  parting  gift  calculated  to  prove  as  valu- 
able in  its  fraits  as  it  is  benevolent  in  spirit,  and  simple  and  modest  in 
form.  We  shall  be  well  pleased  if  this  mention  of  it  sdiall  have  the  eflect 
of  introducing  it  within  any  &mily  circle  into  which  it  might  otherwise, 
possibly,  not  have  found  its  way. 

We  do  not  know  but  this  little  volume,  unpretending  as  it  is,  pleases 
us  best  of  all  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings.  Though  all  are  alike  per* 
vaded  by  a  beautiful  tone  of  just  thought  and  right  and  kindly  feeling, 
that  sinks  insensibly,  without  the  aid  of  formal  moral  apophthegms,  with 
a  pleasant  and  healthful  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader; 
yel  the  present  one  is  designed,  and  so  admirably  adapted,  in  an  oiuilected 
and  quiet  way,  to  work  so  much  and  valuable  good — a  good  calculated 
perpetually  to  expand  and  multiply  itself— that  if  A  general  destruction 
(  which  Heaven  forefend  I )  awaited  the  writings  of  this  gifted  and  popu- 
lar author,  the  privilege  being  permitted  of  rescuing  but  one  for  preser- 
vation, this  little  duodecimo  would  be,  we  think,  the  one  we  should  select 
for  that  purpose ;  though  in  this  judgment  k  ia  very  likely  we  may  be 
deemed  singolar,  especiallybythosewhodo  not  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
light  in  which  we  lake  most  pleasure  in  regarding  it,  of  its  thoroughly 
Ameriean  and  Democratic — words  that  we  regard  ds  altogether  synony- 
inou»~-chaiacter. 

An  enlightened  attention  has  not  yet  been  sofficieiMty  directed  to  the 
proper  principles  on  which  the  education  of  American  women  should  be  , 
conducted,  vrith  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  public  policy  on 
which  our  whole  system  of  institutions  b  founded,  and  to  the  entirely 
peculiar  state  of  society  luitur&lly  growing  out  of  them.  We  hear  a 
g^reat  deal  of  the  importance  of  female  education,  in  a  general  sense ;  but 
we  very  rarely  hear  just  views  expTe£aed--and  still  more  rarely  witness 
their  practical  application— of  the  bearing  which  the  democratic  freedom 
of  our  mstitutioDBOughtto  have  uptm  the  proper  training  (rf  the  American 
wife  and  mother,  as  contradistinguished  frmn  the  females  of  the  foreign 
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BiistocTaciea,  by  the  prertilent  tone  and  piactice  of  wliich  we  are  too  much 
aecaBtomed  to  model  our  own  habits  of  thinldiig  and  acting.  It  is  from 
the  totally  difierent  state  of  society  of  Engknd,  andeniab}y,  that  we  derive, 
as  a  gaieral  rule,  all  oor  notbns  of  elegance  and  "gentility."  The 
Uleratuie  of  England  is  ours,  a  UterattiTe  essentially  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  vicions  tone  of  aristocracy,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
American  society  baa  been  as  lamentable  as  it  has  been  ridiculous  Rich, 
in  fiict,  B^  glorious  as  have  been  the  acetin^iated  treasores  of  that 
literutuTe — and  numerous  as  are  the  exceptions  we  might  cite  to  our 
remark,  in  some  of  ila  greatest  works — yet  still,  so  heavy  has  been  this 
clog  upon  the  development  of  the  democratic  principle  which  is  the 
animating  spirit  of  our  inidtutions,  and  from  which  we  anticipate  such 
incalculable  blessings  in  the  general  elevation  and  amelioration  ofhuman 
society,  that  we  bave  sometimes  been  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  our 
yonng  America  had  been  as  widely  separated  from  her  mother  country 
in  intellectual  and  moral  relationship,  by  a  difference  of  language,  as  she 
is  physically  by  the  three  thousand  miles  of  waves  that  roll  between  their 
shores.  It  is  very  certain — and  it  is  one  of  the  first  observations  of  every 
fbreigner — that  there  ia  no  country  in  which  an  aristocratic  habit  of  sen- 
timou  mora  widely  pervades  what  are'  conventionally  styled  the  better 
classes  of  society,  than  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  true,  that  it  can  never 
teach  that  profonod  intensity  of  pride,  founded  upon  inunemorially  recog- 
nised eminence  of  birth,  cherished  by  education  from  the  crulle,  and 
anppoited  by  the  magnificent  bixnry  of  boundlete  wealth,  such  as  cha- 
mcteiizes  an  old  and  palmy  aristocracy  like  that  of  the  English  model 
which  we  delight  lo  follow  at  onr  humble  distance ;  bat  American  aris- 
tocracy  makes  np  in  ezteirt  of  difibnon,  and  superficial  glitter  of  its  tinsel 
diow,  for  its  want  of  substantial  depth  and  solidity.  In  our  cities,  in 
particular,  where  alone  the  foreigner  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  it, 
it  exhibits  itself  in  an  aspect  that  would  be  offensive,  were  it  not  too  ridi- 
onlooa,  to  the  eye  of  the  sensible  observer.  -Exclusivencss,  in  Uie  English 
sense  of  the  term,  can  scarcely  indeed  be  said  to  existj  the  shades  by 
which  we  gradually  descoid  fh)m  the  bright  lights  of  "the  first  circles" 
to  the  obscure  profound  of  "  the  commim  peoplej"  blending  so  inseilsibly 
into  each  other, — and  the  whole  society  being  constantly  in  such  a  state 
of  perpetual  motion,  upwards  or  downwards,  by  the  accumulation  and 
disperaiM  of  wealth  in  families,  and  by  the  social  separation  of  different 
branches,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  differences  of  circumstance  and 
positioa  Yet,  though  the  peisons  that  compose  them  ore  constantly 
changing,  and  passing  from  one  to  another,  th6  classes  on  the  whole  still 
Main  their  distinct  ranks ;  while  the  "  bshionable  circles"  of  the  day, 
eme^ing  like  the  bntlerfiy  firom  the  gmb  of  yesterday,  do  their  best  to 
blind  the  world  to  the  ofasenrity  of  the  paternal  tailor  or  the  ancestral 
botcher,  by  their  present  glitter  of  ostentation,  and  supercihous  hauteur  of 
IM.  And  next  to  these  fiillow  different  successive  sets,  or  ranks  of 
"  gmdlity,"  all  perpetually  aspiring  to  fiishion— all  resdess  and  misads- 
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fied — ridiculously  extr^ragant  in  drcce — following  as  fiuthfully  as  their 
distance  will  permit  those  models  of  better  style  which  aie  themaelvea 
commonly  but  poor  copies  of  the  transatlantic  original — and  cherishing  a 
paltry  affectation  of  an  aristocratic  superiority  to  their  eaipposed  inferiors. 
This  general  tendency  to  a  pseudo-aristocratic  habit  of  sentiment  and 
action  in  the  "better  classes"  of  our  cities — true  as  a  general  rule,  not- 
withstanding the  multitudes  of  exceptions  that  may  exist — finds  a  constant 
stimulus  in  the  opemtiou  of  our  "  Credit  SytCem,"  with  its  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  imaginary  fortunes — its  deceptive  appearancea— its  luzuiioua 
habits — its  distaste  and  contempt  for  the  dull  ploddings  of  sober  industry— 
and  the  lax  tone  of  morality  which  is  its  unavoidable  and  worst  fruit. 
And  it  is  amongst  these  clanes  that  the  pernicious  trash  of  the  "  fashion- 
able novels,' '  professing  to  exhibit  a  glimpse  of  that  foreign  ton  of  which 
it  is  their  highest  ambition  to  present  a  feeble  reflection,  finds  that  rapid 
and  wide  circul^on  that  keeps  in  motion  the  unresting  steam  presaeeof 
our  principal  publishers. 

Now,  amtmgat  these,  composing  the  great  bulk  of  our  better  educated 
classes,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  true  piincipies  that  shotdd  direct  the 
education  of  American  women  are  very  little  tmdorstood,  and  still  less 
practised.  The  daughters  are  for  the  moat  part  brought  up  in  abourd 
imitation  of  those  classes  in  other  countries  which  are  bom  to  certain 
wealth  and  Iuzury-~in  ignorance  and  repugnance  to  most  of  those  ddlfol 
ministrations  of  the  tender  female  hand,  in  the  daily  details  of  household 
concerns,  so  indispensable  to  the  faappinesa  of  every  hoin&— in  aspiratioiM 
for  "  fashion,"  and  habits  of  extravagance  and  display— «tui  in  a  silly 
notion  of  "  gentility,"  consisting  in  a  few  pretty  accomplishments,  in  the 
circulating  library,  in  .exemption  from  peisonal  exertion  or  care,  and  ins 
conceited  contempt  for  those  whose  social  rank,  according  to  their  imo^- 
nary  classification,  is  placed,  by  accident,  straitened  ciicnmgtances,  ot 
perhaps  the  mechanical  occupation  of  a  bther,  a  Utile  lower  than  theii 
own.  It  is  a  lamentable  &ct,  that  with  the  other  numerous  and  formida- 
bte  obstacles  with  which  the  cause  of  democracy  has  to  struggle  amongst 
us,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  anti-democratic  spirit  that  peiradee  the  great 
majoiity  of  that  sex  which  exerts  the  powerful  influeiKe  over  the 
opinions  atkd  character  of  men,  involved  in  the  relations  of  mother,  wife, 
and  sister. 

Miss  Sedgwick  does  not  hesitate  to  atta<dt  these  £slse  notions  and  habits, 
point  blank,  with  downright  simplici^  and  earnestness.  And  begitming 
at  the  bottom — after  several  chapters  of  excellent  precept,  pleasantly  illus- 
trated, in  relation  to  "school  education,"  the  "talent"  of  health,  &c., 
the  first  subject  to  which  she  directs  the  attention  of  her  young  country' 
women,  to  whom  the  volume  is  inscribed,  is  the  "  science  of  domestic 
economy,  or  housewifery."  From  this  part  of  her  little  volume,  without 
going  into  any  of  the  details  of  household  administration,  we  are  templed 
to  quote  a  part  of  the  introductory  remarks  with  which  she  commends  ■ 
this  indispensable  branch  of  "  self-educatioii"  to  their  eq>ecial  attention : 
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"  I  tniM,  my  jamtg  fHMd(,thitv)Mthw  poor  or  rich,  there  il  DM  on*  unong  yoa 
who  will  not  daw  a  practieal  ktMwIedga  of  domestic  economy  unonf  the  mtu< 
Aaw*  of  Amerioan  fbuBle*. 

"  Nor,  whaMvei  your  itBtian  ia,  shoald  yon  lament  this,  aa  some  Dnwisely  do. 
The  necBuity  that  driTes  a  lady  oeeastonaJly  into  her  kitchen,  and  acquaints  her 
with  tbahnmblaoSeea  of  domeatic  life,  hea  a  wholeiome  effect.  It  harmonizfa  with 
the- geaetdtandeneieaoronr  political  InMitntiona.  It  helps  (□  diaw  cloaer  thetjeaof 
Metal  aziaunofr— to  bind  the  lich  and  the  poor  together. 

"  Ithea  been  truly  aajd,  thai  in  ari*toeralic  goTsmmanla  'Ibepoorii  not  the  lUlow 
M  the  rich.'  Tbey  liva  in  different  spheres.  In  our  country,  the  lady  in  thedraw- 
■DS-rooDi  miut  know,  for  occaiinnally  she  mun  partake,  the  thoagbti,  fedingi,  and 
■■Seringt  of  the  domestic  in  the  kitchen. 

*'  And  the  Mlf-rBspei^ins,  intelligent  American  domeaiic  knows,  there  an  eiemp- 
tiong  and  adTania>«s  in  h<r  eondilion  which  her  employer  has  not,  She  sees 
that  in  an  eleratad  station  tbers  are  extended  responsibhities,  And  increased  liabili- 
ties to  saffsringrand  sh» learns  to  be  content  in.  her  cbeerfhl,  tbongh  narrow  sphere. 

"  The  changeableneai  of  our  cimdition  is  another  reason,  and  one  nsoally  urged, 
fbr  a  woman's  acquainting  herself  with  domestic  affaiis.  But,  surety,  it  is  an 
offence  ogainat  yotir  common  sense,  to  tirge  upon  yon  what  is  so  eridenlly  a  mat 
lose.  Women  intho-higheat  stations  eremsde  unhappy  by  the  want  of  It.  They 
■re  depends  am  iH-traiaed  llislllliis.  thair  boiiaea  are  Ul-kept,  their  husbands  are 
diapleaaed,  and  their  children  uncomftrtable.'aDd,  too  latej  they  team  that  the  know- 
ledge of  domestic  affaire,  which  a  little  girl  iniensitity  acqurns  in  her  humbls  home, 
is  wovth  all  tbe  accomplishmenta  they  kalf  acquired  at  boarding  school. 

"  And  if  this  knowledge  is  indiipentabte  to  the  woman  of  fortune,  who  can  par- 
ebate  aid  on  the  right  and  the  left,  what  must  it  be  to  the  woman  who  mu«t  herself 
make  up  the  whole  sum  of  the  domestic  prosperity  and  comfbrt  of  her  bouseboldl 

"  As  housewiiery  is,  then,  your  Toealion,  my  young  friattda,  I  should  be  glad  itl 
could  place  ititi  a  light  that  would  increase  your  respect  for  it.  Consider,  lhen,how 
many  feeullies  and  qualities  it  brings  into  play— how  it  may  employ  your  minds, 
and  improve  yonr  beatts. 

"  Tha  aeience  vf  domeelia  economy  or  housewifery  reqiare*  intelligsnee,  judg- 
ment, firmness,  and  oider.  It  dsmsnds  energy,  diligence,  neatness,  and  finigalily. 
It  is  graesd  by  generosity,  disiateinttednesa,  and  cheerfulness. 

''  It  has  been  tnily  said,  '  thel  in  a  thoroughly  enlightened  community,  no  useful 
office  will  be  considered  degrading,  nor  will  any  be  considered  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.' 

"  Tlis  philanthropic  rale  Ibr  goTemments  and  large  socktiM,  is,  to  *  produce  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number.'  A  woman,  in  her  littla  realsn,  Makes 
all  happy,  &om  her  husband  down  to  the  stranger  within  her  galcs-i-and  eTen  fur- 
ther, down  to  the  faithful  dog  and  useful  cat,  who.  In  due  time,  receive  their  forlion 
from  her  provident  kindness. 

"  E!z«mples  arsbetier  than  precepts.  I  know  a  woman,  who,  ifit  were  fitting  an 
AmfTican,(  wbiehlthinkitisnot,)  might  boast  of  high  birth,  whose  teffited  man- 
nen  fitjier  lot  interDOtuse  with  the  best  of  any  lend,  who  is  gifted  and  cultimed, 
and  has  the  resources  of  an  easy  fortune.  But  these  will  not  (tlways  avail  her. 
She  livrs  in  the  country.  Her  year's  supply  ot  pork  would  be  mangled  by  n  half- 
bted  bnlcfaer,  did  aba  Bel  (as  ahedees)  stand  by  him  and  direct  him  bow  lo  cut  it 
up,  what  bits  to  lay  aside  Ibr  sansages,  what  fbr  smoking.-what  to  pack  down,  ttc 
Ac  If  Bb«  dutnoe  to  have  inoompetent  donestiea,  she,  herself;  prepsres  the  pickle  . 
ftrlha  bams,  thsslifls  of  a  country  smn  meltable.  If  one  of  Im  women  is  ill,  and 
•be  cannot  obtain  a  sidMitnie,  she  does  not  oreitmiden  the  other  with  the  w<ak  of 
lbs  disqualified  one,  but  hersdf  kneads  the  bread,  sweeps,  and  irons.  No  office 
eaeential  to  the  comfcrt  of  her  Otmily  ia  omitted,  becaose  she  does  not  know  how  to 
do  it,  or  thinks  it,  (  ■«  we  hsve  beard  some  of  oar  own  domestics  say,  in  tbeli 
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own  caacB,)  'Jflgrading'  la  do  it.     No  twefal  oOce,  my  young  Iricnds;  can  be 
degrading. 

"  Do  not  imagine  this  lad;  is  a  mars  houMwiGa.  You  migln  lee  her  fifty  tinm, 
vithoot  evar  bearing  her  allude  i»  her  houtehold  affiun.  If  70Q  vere  10  vkit  ber, 
you  migfit  find  ber  eD(eiiainiDg,'Wilb  graceful  boafitahty,  tbe  best  aocicty  in  ths 
country,  HOdiTyau  liatened  to  ber  conTeisation,youTOuld  hardly  bdlava  abe  found 
time  far  any  thing  but. the  retding  that  Miriebed  it.  And  yN  tbe  moat  intimate 
asaoeintes  of  this,  your  country irotnan,  would  find  it  diffietilt  10  name  a  dnty  abe 

"  I  could  point  you  to  another  woman,  one  of  tbe  mofA  iDtelleetual  in  our  cotinliy, 
and  one  of  ita  di«tinga>«hed  writsta,  who,  when  her  huaband  build*  bim  a  bouae, 
superintends  the  joiners  and  carpenters,  and,  from  a  ceitsin  amount  of  money,  geta 
tbe  greatest  poaaible  product  of  elegance  and  conrenience  of  every  aoTt ;  who  i>  at 
the  head  of  several  nlily  conducted  bcneToleBt  societies,  and  who  understands  tbe 
details  of  boDsewifery  thoroughly,  ao  that  her  home  ia  truly  tbe  abode  of  comfort, 
uid  the  fountain  of  an  e*er-flDwing  hwpiiaUty.  With  au^  women  for  out  boaai, 
taj  dear  Kiila,  we  will  not  envy  tbe  fine  ladies,  and  ftmrna  litttraiTti,  (merely 
literary  women,  )  of  other  couutriea. 

"  I  know  young  women,  too,  who  are  tbe  ornaments  of  our  dmwing-rMnna,  who 
are  good  muaieianB,  who  readGennan,  IndiaD,  and  French;  and,  what  ia  better  ami 
rarer,  aie  .well  tersed  in  the  iilerotureof  their  own  language,  who  can,  and  4«,  if 
need  be,  perform  well  alt  tbe  domeatio  aerticea  of  a  household. 

"Such  young  girla  Dre,  wecoDfeaa,  rsre  birds.  They  are  the  daughtera  of  women 
who  underatand  their  duties  ««  American  motbera.  These  are  facts,  not  ibaciea. 
We  could  multiply  them  on  the  right  and  the  left,  but  we  baTe  adduced  enough  to 
prove  to  you  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  tbe  practice  of  domestic 
economy  and  higher  pursuits." 

An  arousing  illustTation  is  given  in  a  letter  from  an  accompliehed 
friend  of  ths  author,  who,  after  presiding  over  a  wealthy  and  elegant 
establishment  for  twelve  years  in  New  York,  was  compelled,  by  the 
pecimiary  rererses  of  hsr  husband,  to  remove,  accompanied  by  two  ser- 
TOiits,  to  one  of  the  Western  States.  The  constant  mortilicatioil  and  bu^ 
fering  to  which  she  found  herself  exposed  during  the  apprenticeship  she 
was  then  forced  for  the  first  lime  to  serve  to  this  all-important  "  science," 
wnmg  from  her  the  confession,  that  she  would  give  eXL  kei  accompliah- 
nenta,  mode,  languages,  and  elegant  literature,  fat  that  knowledge  of 
"  household  matters,"  without  which,  to  a  woman  thus  situated,  the 
former  seemed  "  a  mockery,  somewhat  like  on  imperial  robe  to  a  wretch 
Starving  for  bread." 

We  would  gladly,  did  our  limits  permit,  transcribe  the  whole  chapter 
on  "  Maimera."  Miss  Sedgwick  thus  summarily  despatches  the  fooHah 
volumes  which  have  been  published  on  the  details  of  this  important  art 
of  good  manners : 

"Even  our  own  country  baa  prodnoed.aa  well  as  republirited,  books  contuning 
codes  of  manoeis.  '  These  proceed  bom  modem  antiques,  vbo,  unconaeiou*  of  the 
state  of  eociety  in  which  tbey  live,  would  merit  it  off  into  claases,  after  tbe  ftsbion 
of  tbe  .Old  Worid,  and  pre  to  them  dietinguishitig  badget  by  tnlradttcing  Etnopean 
etiquette ;  that  is,  certain  ceremonial  obacrvanoea  and  forms  of  politciUM,  agreed  on 
by  that  claaa  of  people  designated  aa  'the  Polite  World,'  'the  Upper  Claases,' 
'Fsahionable  People,' and 'Qood  Society.'  The  n^  they  give  at*  menty  eonren- 
tioOBl,  and  have  nolhing  to  do  with  tbe  eaasua  rfgood  n 
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"  TbcM  botdu  ue  wriuen  ezduuT^r  fcr  snUlonen  and  ludicB.  Now,  an  70a 
kaow,  my  ycmng  friends,  gentUman  and  fo^y,  in  our  country,  nrs  ratlier  iodefiniu 
Utau.  If  yon  uk  what  Mr.  So  uid  So's  profession  or  busineM  is,  ypu  may  be  told 
'  he  hM  DM  Mf— ii«  isB  gemlemu  1 '  Othors  Unit  the  lerm  to  tbOM  who  belong  to 
tha  profewional  and  merewitile  walk*.  Tbey  will  tell  you,  in  apeaking  of  an 
usembly,  'then  wera  no  gtntitnuK  there,  oijy  fanner*,  mechanics,  and  ao  on.' 
Othen  more  generous,  or  lei*  nica  in  their  appUcoliail  of  lb«  term,  will  talk  of 
'  colored  genUmen  and  ladits,'  oi  designMe  a  beggac  at  (he  door  as  that  '  old  Udif,' 
m  '  old  gaiUenan,'  If,  then,  (hem  terms  ara  so  anccrlain  in  ibeir  application  ss  to 
be  quits  indefinite,  had  we  not  beat  reject  them  altogether,  and  speak  of  what  we  all 
uiwlenlaiul,  and  alt  re^Mct,  well-bitdMrtandviMtra  7" 

She  cmaoders  the  circtmutanees  of  this  country  u  peculiarly  farorable 
to  the  general  difiusitni  of  good  manners,  quoting  Miss  Mardncau's  tes- 
timony, that  "  the  maimeTS  of  the  Americans  are  the  best  she  ever  saw." 

"ThneisiMGoaouy  when  such  an  equality  of  rights  and  condition  exists,  as  in 
ourNonhem  Slat**.  Thereisnooiher  where  the  rewards  of  fonune  ara  so  certain 
totbeinduUriMisand  ingenius,  uor  where  the  jost  poverty  i)iai  follows  idlenese  and 
imbecility  is  aosure.  Of  course,  we  have  no  barriers  that  are  cither  impaisuUe,  or 
diScoh  to  be  passed,  from  one  condition  to  another. 

"  The  English  an  of  the  tame  race  ( (be  Saxon  )  as  oiiraclvei.  They  loo,  an  a 
ft«e  people.  Moatoflhe  insolence  that  disgraces  (he  upper  ela**e«  in  England,  and 
the  serrUity  that  degrade*  the  inferior  ones,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fixedness  of  the 
barrlEis  that  separate  (hem. 

"Whence,  think  you,  come  the  manliness,  frankncu,  independence,  and  lelf- 
teipect,  ofthe  mannera  of  the  mechanic  and  common  farmer  T  They  are  intelligent 
men,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  educated.  They  feel  that  (hey  sundion  even  ground 
with  the  profesaionsl  man,  and  a  little  above  (be  rich  idU  gentleoun.  Thejr  know 
that  (heir  sons  have  an  equal  chance  for  the  first  stations  in  the  land.  They  feel  xta 
proTocation  to  rudeness,  end  no  motive  for  seTvili(y. 

"Equslity  of  rights  and  fluctuation  of  conditions  restrain  the  temper,  and  inspire 
mutual  kindness  and  Ibrbearance,  for  there  are  none  above  the  maniiestation  of  our 
good  di^KMitioits,  snd  none  below  it. 

"  The  mingling  of  all  classes  is  favorable  to  good  manners.  We  know  i(  is  not 
deemed  so  by  (hose  who  still  cling  to  the  aristocracy  of  our  fathers'  days,  and  who 
would  have  onsclaa*  polished,  while  the  other  tuils — one  clnse  marked  by  prescribed 
(dmervatious,  of  which  their  inierior*  in  condition  are  quite  ignorant ;  but  surely, 
good  mauuM  to  the  greatest  nnmber  is  piefetable  to  a  higli-bnd  manntr  to  Iha 
fbw. 

"Theminglingof  all  oonditiont  gives,  lo  those  who  are  least  educated,  snoppor- 
tanity  of  ssMciating  with  those  whose  refinement  and  delicacy  of  manner  is  the 
sign  of  the  high  cultivation  and  refinement  of  their  minds. 

"  The  habit  of  travelling  that  pnvailt,  and  i*  increasing  among  our  people,  i« 
IkvoraUe  to  good  manners.  In  our  steamboats  and  railroad  rars,  the  humblest,  and 
Utbeito  most  sequestered  individual,  siu  side  by  side,  eats  at  the  ssnie  Uble,  and 
ibeps  in  the  sanie  aparlmant,  with  the  mo«t  highly  educated  and  polished.  Very 
dull  must  those  be  who  caiuiot,  if  tbey  will,  [Kofit  by  a  good  model. 

"  But  the  drcumstance  above  all  others  fitvoroble  to  our  national  manners,  is  the 
fsaeTaleiercisasfmindanongD*.  In  Prussia,  when  the  govenuDcnt  is  despotic, 
the  eoamon  sehools  an  sud  to  be  better  than  otirs,  b«  the  mind  of  the  people  is 
not  called  ibnb.    It  is  the  swakened,  aetivv  mind,  that  gives  liinn  and  a. 


"Hannar*,  tike  every  thing  dsa  in  our  character  and  eondnet,  shoold  be  baaed  on 
fcligion.  '  Honor  all  men,'  says  the  Apoede.  This  is  (be  spring  of  good  msDnet*. 
It  strike*  at  the  very  root  of  sdfishness.  It  is  the  principle  by  which  we  render  ta 
•11  ranks  and  ages  tbeir  due.  ^|^^ 
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"  A  re^i««t  for  youi  fellov'betngs,  ■  raTcrenu  Ibi  ibem  m  God'a'cteottne*  and 
TOUT  bnchren,  wiH  miplrathat  ddicate  ngaid  to  tbeir  rigliU  and  fseHngtiOrwhUh 
good  mannen  in  ih«  agn. 

"If  you  hare  truth,  not  the  truth  of  policy,  buCrelt^ous  Imth,  yourmnnners  vitl 
be  linccn.  They  «K1I  lure  carncnims,  liiupliciiy,  and  rnuikima— tlw  ba«  quali- 
ticsof  manners.  They  will  be  free  from  aaaoniption,  pretence,  affectation,  flattery, 
and  otnequioumeBs,  wliich  am  all  incompatible  with  nncerity.  If  you  have  a 
goodly  lincedtyi-yoa  will  chooa«  lo  appear  no  other,  no  batter  ^aii  you  are — to 
dvell  in  a  inia  lighL 

"If,  my  youn;  friends,  you  ore  beneToleoi,  your  manner!  will  bo  atlentite  and 
kind.  If  you  are  disinterested,  you  will  prefer  the  aeeolninodaiion  and  conreaienoe 
of  otherSrin  small,  every  day  and  every  hour  maXtMS,  to  yourovn.  This  is  what 
the  world  nails  politeness,  aid  what  poliieness  only  imitaiea. 

"  Mr.  Hallam,  in  deSning  courtesy,  as  undarsUijd  in  tbs  days  of  ehiralry,  says, 
'  this  word  eipress^  the  mait  highly  refined  goad  breeding,  fonnded  less  upon  B 
knowledge  of  oeremonioosjralLlensss-^hoo^  this  was  not  to  be  omitted — than  on 
the  spontaneous  modesiy,  «df-denial,  and  reepecl  for  othen,  which  on;ht  to  spring 
ftotn  the  heart.' 

"Therscan  be  no  better  defini lion  of  food  manners  ^an  this;  and  if  yon  strike 
out  of  il  (he  'eeremoniouB  politeness,'  you  will  pereeiTe  that  it  is  not  necessary  lo 
lire  in  the  polite  world  to  learn  good  rnanners;  and  that  as  essentially  good  man- 
ners may  be  found  in  tlie  country  farm-house',  ss  in  the  city  drawing-room. 

"And  so  is  the  fad.  I  have  nerer  seen  better  models  of  manners,  (iherssentjals 
of  manners,  '  spontansout  modesty,  stdf^denial,  and  respect  for  others,' )  than  in 
the  home  of  a  New  Eng'land  former,  where  the  parentH,  respected  nnd  self-respecting, 
were  fountains  of  kindness  to  their  household;  where  the  children  blended  in  [bur 
manners  to  their  parents  filial  reverence  with  socisl  equality ;  where  the  strong  bond 
of  loTc  between  brothers  and  sisters  was  manifest  in  reciprocal  derotion  graced 
with  eourtsay,  and  where  the  guest  was  received  with  e,  manner  that  no  code  nor 
instiuctorcouldhaTupraiuced,becaus:iCezprEMedeonsdon*  dignity,  independence, 
and  a  pains-tnhing  benevolence." 

The  following  pertinent  anecdote  ia  related  in  &  note: 
"  A  yonn;  English  woman,  who  has  been  for  many  yean  a  resident  in  America, 
went  last  year  to  England.  A  fdtod  at  Liverpool,  who  put  her  into  the  rail-car 
there  for  Birmingham,  told  lier,  on  her  arrival  U  the  inn  in  that  city,  to  aent  Boots 
(  a  servant )  to  the  mail-coach  office,  to  lake  hrt  passage  for  London,  to  pay  for  it, 
and  have  her  name  booked,  which  woold  secure  it  to  her.  She  ccsnpiied  exactly 
with  hia  directions.  At  the  liour  of  departure,  she  was  at  the  inn  from  which  the 
eoaeb  started ;  and,  on  being  ttoUGed  by  the  coachman  that  all  was  ready,  abe  took 
her  place.  The  coach  carries  four  inside  passengers.  The  number  waa  completed 
by  three  gentlemen  taking  their  seats  with  her.  The  coach  drove  for  ten  minoiea 
•bout  Birmingham,  and  then  stopped,  when  a  genileraan  eppaaird  at  tba  coach- 
door,  and  ssid  he  wa*  entitled  to  a  place.    '  Yes,' aaid  a  scander-by,  'Lord 'a 

idaee  has  been  boohed  for  a  month.'  A  person  came  forward  with  a  way-bill,  and 
asked  the  gentlemen's  names.  They  were  given,  and  wera  all  down.  '  And 
yours,  ma'am,'  he  asked,  appealing  to  the  lady.  She  t^  him.  He  said  it  was  not 
down.  Qer  name  waa  rather  a  long  and  unnaual  one,  and  probably  was  not  writ- 
ten correctly  ;  but,  as  there  was  bat  one  woman,  tbereeoitid  be  no  mistake  as  to  h*r 
right.  Feeling  herself  a  stronger  in  the  country,  and  alone,  and  having  driven  far 
from  Iha  inn  from  which  sbe  started,  end  lost  sight  of  the  servant  wlio  bad  been  her 
agent,  she  had  no  one  to  verify  her  claim,  and  naiuially  confused  and  alarmed,  aha 
tnmed'to  the  gentlemen,  and  said,  '  What  am  I  to  do  1 '  Two  were  silent,  and  orte 
nplied,  '  Oct  out  •■  fast  as  you  can,  ma'am,  and  take  off  your  luggage.'  Slie  did 
(et  out,  and  Lord  C  — — ,  witliout  one  word  of  counael,  apology,  or  regret,  got  in, 
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and  took  her  plaM.  Slie  hesitated  for  a  moraent— liir  baggage  was  on  llie  coach, 
and  hei  frianda  in  IiondoB  wareoluiDaaly  expecting  her,  but  ibe  day  vasoaeoftba 
coideK  of  an  Eo^b  wiatar,  the  menmrj  not  being  mon  than  aaren  or  eight  degreu 
abOTezero;  and  she,  clad  far  a  dose  English  mail-eoadi,  wa*  ill  fitted  to  encounter 
the  keen  bluta  ontbe  outside.  The  image  of  a  dear  relative  awaiting  her,  to  meet 
whom  she  had  mada  a  winter's  paaaage  acron  the  Athatic,  turned  the  acale,  and 
•be  ntoantad  lo  the  top  of  the  e*ach. 

"  Tbott  were  two  oulaidB  paaaengera,  probaUy  not  lords;  and-  poaalbly  not  high- 
bred gentleman;  bat  tbey  appealed  aimck  with  lbs  expomre  of  a  delicate  lady  t« 
the  cold,  and  arranged  their  seats  lo  as  to  protect  her  as  far  as  in  their  power.  Boon 
after,  the  coachman  handed  h(r  a  bdanee  due  to  her,  being  the  diffitrenee  between  chs 
price  of  an  ooiajde  amlintide  place.  When  within  ifty  ntlei  of  Lundon,  she 
becann  ao  ill  from  expoaara  that  sha  left  the.  nail,  and  hked  a  poat.chBisa  There 
M  a  well  kmown  lav  in  England,  vheft  the  laws  eaierully  guard  the  righie  of  the 
upper  cla«*e«,  made  whh  reference  lo  such  cases  as  oar  fi-iend's.  If  more  than  the 
nmnberpteaciibad' for  a  mail-coach  ia  booked,  the  pBajenger  unprovided  withaieat 
may  call  far  a  poil-ehaiae,  and  the  pn^iietor  is  compelled  to  ftimiih  >L    This  Lord 

C and  his  threa  eompaniona  miut  have  known,  but  without  -taking  the 

tnaUe  to  anggest  the  remedy,  or  to  open  ibeir  lipi,  these  gentlemen,  lord  and  all, 
permitted  an  unpnttaCted,  solituy  woman  to  gel  out  af  the  eoaeh  on  a  moil  incle- 
«ent  day,  and  *bitt  tat  henelC 

"But  these  vengejUlntai,  brined  by  oriatociatiaiDsiitadens;  end  probably,  in 
J  [^mdoD  drawing-room,-  tbey  would  not  have  offended  against  one  of  the  conven- 
tional laws  of  polileneas. 

"  When  the  lady  jn  qoeitton  left  her  own  home  in  tbe  interior  of  America  to 
embark  fcr  Ennpe,  she  travdUd  fbr  some  distance  in  a  atag»«oach  without  a  pro> 
4aetor.  Bba  needed  none.  There  were  seven  or  eight  passengers,  slrluigen  la  her, 
men  of  perfectly  unpnliahed  manners,  it  oiust  be  confessed,  who  secured  to  her  ^w 
best  seat,  and  whatever  comfort  the  a»c|i  admitted^  who  aasistad  lier  whenever 
(hey  alighted ;  and,  when  (hey  returned  to  the  coach,  stood  aside  uid  awaited  wilb 
all  deference  tin  she  was  wdlplacedi  and,  whenjier  luggage  was  to  be  transferred 
(o  tbe  •learner,  rdieved  her  of  all  Ibelmible  of.il. 

"If,  •■  TooqtieviUa  says,  'to  relne  tbe  habits,, and  embellish  the  ittannera,do 
MK  betodg  to  a  denwcratie  govemmem,'  let  us  be  carefbl  to  retain  the  humanitie* 
and  soual  kindiiaaa  which  do.  Better  the  onpolisbed  gold,  than  tl>e  gUnering  of 
fiilseeoin." 

We  are  agam  tempted  to  make  another  aboit  quotadoQ : 
"Courteay,  I  repeal,  is  conlincd  to  no  age  or  condition.  Avery  helpless  party  of 
invalids  eod  children  were  driving  out  of  New  York.  An  alarming  acddent  occur- 
ltd.  The  eairiuge  was  badly  broken,  A  man  came  forward,  and,  ulta-  bestowing 
WDch  pains  and  time,  rendeied  effectire  aid.  '  "We  an  very  much  obliged  to  you,' 
said  one  of  the  frightened  party  to  this  Samaritan.  'You  an  an  welcome  a*  you 
are  obliged,'  be  replied.  He  was  a  blacbamith,  one  af  that  class  designated  by  the 
ultra  aristocrata  «f  the  Old  WorU  aa  '  the  awinisb  multitude.' 

"  I  aaid  courtesy  was  confined  to  do  age.  A  very  graeefhl  GoUiteay  was  ren- 
dered to  Washington  by  a  little  girl.  He  was  payinf  a  visit  at  her  mother't  bouse. 
When  he  went  awsy,  she  opened  the  door  to  let  blot  out '  '  I  wish  you  a  better 
«fficp,  my  dear,'  be  said.    '  Yea,  «r— to  lei  you  in.' 

"  Dlaoointeay  is  not  limited  to  eonntry  bitd,  or  unedneated  persons,  Wa  have' 
•ecn  a  plain,  respeclabis  man,  on  the  deck  of  a  crowded  steamboat,  rise  and  give  bis 
chair  (when  rhairs  wae  ia  alarming dispropartion  to  sitters)  to  a  foshionable 
woman,  and  she  take  it  wiiliout  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  when,  if  Ilie  person 
doing  hCT  the  &vor  had  Lieen  what  iht  called  a  gentleman,  she  vould  have  said, 
'yon  are  very  hind,  sir] '  or,  'pray,  sir,  do  not  letmedeprlTc  you  of  your  s?at!' 
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Sureljr,  the  most  e^act  etiqueus  would  U  no  compcnHtioB  fbc  nich  aopMcilioos- 

And  she  thus  concludefl  this  capital  chapter,  which  cootaJna  some  stric- 
tures npon  some  of  the  most  common  practices  of  ill-breeding  amongst 
Americana,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  vast  numbers  of  all  classes: 

"  We  relum  lo  llic  elemrnli  or  good  raanaen,  and  repeat  again  '  real  alegaiKe 
of  demeaaor  spring*  from  tbe  mioil.'  '  Keep  four  heart  with  all  diligeme,'  and  jti 
good  reelinga>iidcmolioni,if  natiualtf  eipresaed,  wilt  have  the  BioMaltradiTagTace. 

"  As  general  nilea,  1  would  aajr  to  you,  cultivate  atlf-poMeuion.  Anid  imita- 
tion— and  avoid  MjuaUy  shyneM  and  focwardneaa.  Modeaty  of  naannai*,  onee 
lost,  ia  imcoTanble.  Btfrmk,  for  frankuew  ia  the  aign  and  natural  e^reaiion  of 
that  mosl  noble  quality,  truth.  Chrrlah  beneTolenee,  fcr  it  will  ahina  tkrougk  your 
manner  like  light  irom  heaien,  gladdening  yoar  home,  and  lighliog  the  patha  of 
tbose  you  greet  by  tbe  wayaide. 

"  Youth  poBKa,  beauty  decaya,  but  good  manner*  anlbe  perannial  ehaim  of  e*cry 
period  of  life— the  only  external  charm  that  time  doea  not  impiui." 

The  chapters  on  "  Dress,"  "  Conversation,"  "  Books,"  "  Love  of 
Nature,"  "  Charity,"  aie  all  excellent,  lepl^  with  the  kindly  and 
cheerful  wisdom  which  is  the  most  charming  chaiacteritfic  of  our  ami- 
able author ;  and  the  concluding  chapter  touches  slightly  on  a  mibjecl 
which  is  now  rising  into  prominent  interest  among  the  many  social 
reforms  called  for  by  the  awakened  philaiUhropy  and  intelligoice  of  the 
age — iht  Hghli  of  vionen.  Upon  this  she  spealis  certainly  very  aat- 
sibly;  and  in  referatce  to  the  reforms  in  the  laws  and  social  usages 
demanded  by  the  champions  of  the  sex,  to  admit  woatai  to  a  greater  de< 
gree  of  equality  with  men  m  Tarious  occupations  from  which  they  are 
now  practically  excluded,  and  in  the  rights  of  property,  dtc.,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  marriage.  Miss  Sedgwick  cautions  her  young  friends  from 
appearing  as  "  the  bold  assertors  of  their  own  rights,  and  the  noisy  pro- 
clairoers  of  their  own  powers)"  and  contents  herself  with  advising  them 
to  qualify  themselves  by  education,  self-training,  and  habits  of  self-reliance, 
for  the  exercise  of  higher  powers  than  women  have  yet  possessed,  in  the 
full  assurance  that  then  they  cannot  and  will  not  be  long  withheld  from 
thero. 

For  our  part,  we  are  content  to  take  our  place  unequivocally  on  the 
female  side  of  this  question;  and  we  tmst  that  the  attention  which  is  now 
directing  itself  to  it  will  ere  long  begin  to  make  itself  practically  feh  in  our 
halls  of  legislation.  It  is  a  curious  illustiatioa  of  the  bmiliar  truth,  that 
absolute  power  cannot  be  entrusted  to  any  human  hands  without  being 
abused  to  promote  the  selGsh  interests  of  the  possessors — ^by  an  imcon- 
acious  process  even  when  not  openly  and  flagrantly — to  observe  how 
oppressively  the  whole  course  of  legislation,  which  has  been  absolutely 
.  under  the  control  of  the  male  sex,  has  hoen  made  to  bear  npon  the  weaker 
partner  of  die  fortunes,  joys,  and  griefi  of  the  fonner.  For  this  a  psettdo- 
devotion  of  romantic  chivahry,  which  on  a  broad  scale  has  very  littto 
practical  influence  on  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes,  ia  no  compensation 
at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  barbarism  out  of 
which  our  civilization  is  yet  sbwly  and  pamfiilly  working  its  way. 
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The  bei^lesa  dependence  of  womaq  on  the  abniute  ucendency  of  man 
ia  the  connection  of  m&niage,  both  with  respect  to  rights  of  property, 
and,  within  alt  the  limits  that  iall  abort  of  cases  of  extremity,  to  her  per- 
sonal lelations,  is  certainly  very  iniquitoas  and  oppiestdve.  A  much 
greater  &cility  of  separation,  in  cases  of  ill  treatment  and  incompatibility 
of  chaiactei,  with  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  husband  in^espect  to  the 
disposal  of  children  and  property,  would  not  only  be  just  in  itself  but 
very  wise  in  elevating  and  purifying  the  mairimonial  rsibtiob — redeem- 
ing the  husband  himself  from  the  dangerous  influence  on.  his  own  cha- 
racter of  possessing  an  tmfairly  absolute  authority,  and  the  wife  firom  the 
correlatiTe  bad  efi^cts  of  inferiority  and  too  utter  dependence— ^md.greatly 
(iiminiahing  the  amount  of  matrimonial  unhappiness,  and  the  frequency  of 
s^ualitMis  which  would  actually  take  place.  To  what  extent  this  facility 
should  be  carried,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  say ;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
while  proposing  the  application  of  experimental  reform,  to  define  pre- 
cj^ly  at  the  outset  the  extent  to  which  experience  and  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  opinion  may  hereafter,  on  deliberate  conviction,  induce  us  to 
proceed.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  institution  of  marriage— resting  as  it 
does  on  a  great  fiindameutal  law  of  nature,  and  sustahied  equally  by 
natural  and  rerealed  religion,  and  by  a  public  opinion  and  uiUTeraal  sen- 
timent, having  all  the  influence  of  an  aJl-peryading  social  atmosphere — 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  all  the  legal  bairiei;s  with  which,  under  pretence 
of  gnarding  its  sanctity  from  the  approach  of  danger,  we  in  reality  sadly 
CT&mp  and  distort  its  natural  and  healthy  actiou.  The  public  ear  hu 
recently  been  pained  and  disgusted  with  the  exposicicm  of  details  of  domes- 
tic evil  and  wretchedness,  in  conspicuous  cases,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  more  distinctly,  but  which  appear  clearly  traceable  to  the  cause 
we  have  here  indicated  as  the  ingredient  of  poison  and  bitterness  in  the 
very  fountajo. 

And  apart  from  the  relation  of  marriage,  in  the  common  pursuits  aiul 
employments  of  life,  how  shamefnlly  are  women  oppressed  by  the  impal- 
pable though  overpowering  tyranny  of  the,  stronger  sex.  How  selfishly 
are  they  excluded  from  a  countless  varie^  of  occupations,  by  which  th^ 
might  earn  an  easy  and  comfortable  maintenance,  for  which  they  are 
naturally  at  least  sa  well,  and  in  many  cases  &r  btiter,  qualified  than 
men.  We  have  heard  of  one  instance  of  an  actual  exieueive  strike  among 
one  set  of  mechanics,  ( compositors  in  a  printing  office, )  accompanied 
with  riotous  and  most  umnanly  conduct,  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
women  at  a  work  so  properly  adapted  to  their  physical  powers  as  well  as 
to  their  luitural  quickoess  and  dexterity.  In  this  case  the  daalardly 
attempt  was  successful ;  though  the  practice  of  employing  women  at  the 
compodtoi's  case  is  now,  we  are  pleased  to  leam,  graidually  making  its 
way  in  spile  of  the  opposition  with  which  it  has  been  resisted.  This  is 
the  same  spirit  which  works,  with  equal  effect,  while  teas  palpably,  in  the 
case  of  an  endless  variety  of  employments  which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  Its  eflect  ia  seen  in  the  depressed 
scale  of  female  wages  comparatively  with  those  of  mea,  and  irith  the  ^  I C 
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value  of  the  results  of  theii  labor.  And  what  imagiiiation  can  fonn  a 
coDceptioii  of  the  amount  of  social  evil  that  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
this  cause — the  sufierin^,  wretchedness,  and  vice,  arising  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  orphan  families  dependent  foi  subsistence  upon  the  totally  inade- 
quate earnings  of  a  poor  widow's  labors — or  the  almost  necessary  conse- 
qnences  to  young  females,  cast  upon  their  ontk  exertions  for  support,  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  the  scantiest  livelihood,  by  honorable 
industry,  can  be  earned  by  them  only  by  the  most  unremitting  and 
onhealthlul  deTotion  of  toil. 

On  this  point  there  will  not  probably  be  much  difference  of  opinion, 
that  a  great  many  occupations  of  industry  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
men  might  be,  and  ougiit  to  be,  exercised  by  women.  How  &r  they 
ought  to  take  part  in  the  public  movements  of  society,  in  our  political 
action,  &c,  ie  a  point  upon  which  more  disagreement  may  arise  among 
those  who  are  favorable  to  a  great  extension  of  the  rights  of  womai.  It  is 
certain  that  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  them  have,  of  late  years, 
amongst  ourselves,  claimed  and  exercised  the  rig^  has  been  by  no 
means  calculated  to  influence  the  public  mind  very  strongly  in  its  fiivor. 
Miss  Martineau  and  her  "  School"  claim  the  elective  franchise  on  the 
-ground  of  the  principles  of  liberty;  and  quoting  the  proposition  of  Our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the  free  consent  of  the  governed  is  the 
sole  rightful  source  of  public  authority,  deny  their  just  amenability  to 
laws,  or  moral  obligation  to  support  them,  in  the  framing  of  which  they 
are  admitted  to  no  participation, — repelling  the  objection  that  might  be 
made  to  her  views,  that  the  tacit  concurrence  of  women  created  stich 
obligation,  by  a  formal  protest  in  her  own  nai^e,  and  in  behalf  of  a  cer- 
tain nnmber  of  intelligent  wom«i,  in  both  England  and  America,  who 
coincide  with  her  opinions.  As  a  perversion  of  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  proposition  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
authority  for  the  claim  is  not  entitled  to  serious  notice.  Nor  can  wa 
really  see  how  it  is  involved,  as  a  right,  in  the  theory  of  democratic  liberty 
and  equality  to  which  we  profess  attachment  Provided  that  a  liree 
equality  of  rights  is  extended  through  all  classes  of  society,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  benefit  to  result  from  simply  doubling  the  actual  numbers 
of  all  the  respective  classes,  so  fer  as  the  political  aclion  of  the  society  is 
concerned,  by  admitting  to  a  participation  in  it  by  the  female  half,  aswell 
as  the  male.  It  is  true  that  the  rights  of  women,  as  a  whole,  irrespect- 
ively of  the  social  diEtinctions  of  classes,  would  then  be  safe  from  such 
unjust  oppressi(»i  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  sex,  as  has  been  already 
referred  to.  But  on  the  other  hand,  that  oppression  has  hexn  conse^ient 
on  the  barbarian  ideas  bequeathed  in  all  the  civilizations  that  have  existed, 
from  the  origins  from  which  they  have  sprung ;  in  which  the  physical 
force  in  which  the  weaker  sex  is  deficient  was  necessarily  the  main 
requisite  to  participation  in  public  affairs.  In  such  states  of  society  the 
phymcal  inferiority  constituted  an  actual  social  subordination,  accompa- 
nied with  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  defective  education,  out  of  which  natu- 
rally grew  those  distincticois,  both  in  law  and  usage,  to  the  advantage 
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of  the  foimer  sex,  in  which  consiata  the  oppiessioa  which  the  latter  hu 
suffered.  With  these  barbarian  idea^  and  the  influences,  ext^tding 
throogh  coitariea,  which  ihey  teare  behind  them,  the  spirit  of  chrirtianity 
and  of  modem  civilizatim  is  waging  perpetoal  war  ;  and  the  day  ia 
abready  not  &i  dialaut  when  the  object  will  be  OHienmnuUed  of  destroy- 
ing the  laat  rcBmains  (tf  such  nnjost  oppreeaion.  This  conaummadoD 
will  remove  all  motive  for  a  desire  that  coi^ld  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex — so  &r,  ai  lout,  as  this  object  is  concerned — for  a  direct  poitici- 
patiou  in  the  goTenunent  of  the  slate:  And  it  is  evideitt  that  in  the 
much  of  progreenve  reform,  this  conaummalion  lies  at  a  &r  earlier  dais 
than  that  of  admitting  women  to  Boohparticipatiofi;  and  that  long  before 
the  latter  object  could  be  Utained,  such  a  state  of  opinion  most  have 
already  matured  itself  as,  by  completing  the  former,  to  destroy  all  the 
fotmdaxitm  of  motive  or  cause  for  the  latter.  We  think,  therefbre,  that 
those  cbampioiis  of  the  "  Rights  of  Women"  who  direct  their  effirts  to 
the  latter  object,  of  obtaining  the  recognititHi  of  their  riglu  to  aii  equal 
participation  in  public  a&ira,  are  sailing  on  a  wrong  ta«^  It  will  not 
be  difficult,  at  a  probably  not  diatsit  day,  to  obtain  fiom  the  sense  of  ju» 
lice  and  afieclion  of  father^  husbands,  scms  and  brothers,  enlightened  by 
the  civilization  of  which  Christianity  is  the  Hninjutjng  principle,  those 
reforms  in  legislation,  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  women,  which  do  in  bet 
coDstitnte  a  worthy  and  rightful  object  of  pursuit  It  is  rather  from  error  of 
iqiioioa,  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice  left  behind  by  former  barbarian  agei^ 
than  either  from  any  disposition  to  oppress,  or  £rom  any  such  actual  dia- 
linction  of  interests  as  should  lead  to  oppression,  that  such  oppieadon  has 
proceeded.  It  is  in  its  cause  that  the  effect  shonld  be  attacked ;  and  we 
cannot  too  much  approve  of  the  good  sense  of  Mise  Sedgwick's  advice  to 
10  her  young  friends,  which  is,  so  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  from  which  they  are  iww  excluded,  as  to  make  manifest  to 
all  eyes  the  injustice  of  their  exclusion— aamred  that,  in  this  age,  redress 
will  speedily  follow  that  conviction  of  which  they  themselves  alon«^  by 
practical  demonstration,  can  be  the  authors. 

In  opposmg  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  women  being  admitted  to  take  ao 
open  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  society,  wo  by  no  means  wish  to  discoun- 
lenance  their  taking  an  enlightened  interest  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  equally  interested  with  men  in  the  right  administration  of 
ibent,  OD  true  and  just  principles ;  and  should  be  equally  conversant  ndUi 
than,  and  qualified,  without  taking  part  in  public  assranblies,  elections, 
^.,  to  participate  in  that  social  and  fireside  discussion  of  them,  by  which 
the  public  opinion,  out  of  which  finally  grows  public  action,  ia  in  bet 
formed  and  matured  Thus  can  be  exerted  the  full  benefit  of  the  coo- 
liibution  of  their  intelligence  to  the  common  stock,  by  an  influence  not 
the  less  direct  and  ^ective  that  it  is  private,  without  a  departure  £rom 
the  more  appropriate  ^here  of  woman's  action  and  influeqce,  for  which, 
Hiss  Martineau's  arguments  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  can  sea 
no  sufficient  reason  or  motive,  I 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  Article  we  have  ^ken  of  the  pseudo-    '^ 
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ariatocntic  tone  of  Bentimflnt  ab  extennvely  prerailing  in  Americaa 
"good  society."  For  the  pu^xne  of  fru&iding  agbiiui  the  ii^rence, 
either  that  such  a  slate  of  society  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  oar  dem- 
ocnUic  order  of  thinga,  or  that  there  is  any  inc(xnpatibility'  between  tha 
latter  and  the  hig^test  degree  of  social  refinement  md  elegance,  nndnged 
with  the  slighlest  admixture  of  aiistocratic  conceit — vra  are  tempted 
to  coDclnde  with  a  slight  alceich  ofa  little  society  existing  in  a  New  Eng- 
land country  village,  to  which  it  would  be  improper  to  r^r  by  name, 
although  some  of  our  readers  who  may  enjoy  the  piivilege  of  an 
acquaintance  of  experience  with  it  may  probably  readily  recognize  it  in 
the  descriptioa,  imperfect  sa  the  laOer  may  be. 

In  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  smiling  valley — surrounded  by  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  the  most  beautiful  hill  scenery — and  watered  by  a 
lovely  little  river,  marked  by  the  rich  fringes  of  verdnre  of  its  banks, 
through  which  occasionally  flakes  a  silver  gleam  from  its  water,  and 
whose  raeanderings  seem  to  deUght  to  linger  in  such  a  spot — is  tbe  right 
pleasant  little  village  we  mean.  Like  most  country  villages,  its  houses  are 
strobed  along  one  princ^Al  street  or  road,  though 'a  few  strike  off  at 
right  angles  on  a  cross  road  vriiich  happens  to  intersect  it  about  midway ; 
while  a  few  others  appear  to  have  selected  more  elevated  ates,  on  the 
adjacent  slopes  on  tbe  outskirts  of  the  village,  as  though  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetually  enjoying  the  beautiful  prospect  commanded  Irom  every 
such  point  of  view.  Three  or  four  hundred  souls,  rank  sod  file,  are  pro- 
bably the  maximum  of  its  population.  It  is  not  itself  a  manufocturing 
place,  though  surrounded  in  all  directions,  within  very  short  distances,  by 
villages  in  which  the  loom,  the  wheel,  and  the  hammer  of  the  unresting 
and  intelligent  industry  of  New  England  are  in  perpetual  motion. 
The  heart,  or  nucleus,  of  this  little  community  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
scarcely  more  than  half-a-dozen  fiunilies,  interlaced  together,  partly  by 
the  bonds  of  relaiiim^ip  and  matrimonial  connection,  and  partly  l^ 
equally  close  and  affectionate  ties  of  immemorial  intimacy.  This  little 
circle — this  wheel  within  a  wheel — is  composed  of  members  whom  a 
atianga  though  happy  chance  has  assembled  &om  various  directions — ■ 
even  the  distant  regions  beyond  the  Indian  Ocean  having  richly  contri- 
buted to  its  variety.  All  are  highly  educated  and  refined — many  cold- 
vated  by  Jbreign  travel,  by  much  intercourse  with  intelligent  foreigoera, 
and  fiuniliarity  with  the  treasures  of  other  langn^es  and  literatures  aa 
well  as  their  own— and  for  the  most  part  early  accustomed  to  the  asao- 
clati<mB  and  habits  of  aristocratic  life,  whether  abroad,  or  in  those  circles 
and  fiunilies  smcog  ourselves  to  which  the  term  may  be  applied  in  a 
social  sense  as  &r  as  possible  removed  from  the  contemptuous  one  in 
which  we  have  before  raaployed  it  In  no  place  does  a  higher  tone  of 
true  refinement  and  elegance  pervade  the  whole  society,  such  as  is  imme- 
diately felt  and  recognized,  by  all  whose  good  fortune  leads  them  within 
its  sphere,  asfullyequsl  to  that  of  the  most  p(dished  circlet  of  the  highest 
aristocracy  of  any  foreign  country. 
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Such  a  society  w  this  mutt  OBceamily  be  totally  diitiiict  from  all  bui* 
ronndiiig  it  not  placed  by  edwxHoa — we  do  not  say  on  the  same  level— 
bm  within  the  aune  orbit  of  social  life )  and  the  reader  will  mX  be  aui- 
prised  to  be  told,  that  they  are  conalantly  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together 
—day  afteiday,  and  evening  after  evening — with  but  alight  admixRire  of 
any  foreign  and  tmcongenial  ingredients.  Yet  is  this  do  artificial  exclu- 
nvoiesB.  It  is  the  mere  spontaneous  action  of  natural  affinities— the 
voluntary  mutual  attractiott  and  adi^ticHi  of  congenial  elements.  It  is 
quite  indepatdent  of  either  wealth,  or  of  rank,  as  the  latter  is  commonly 
classified  in  odier  sociedes.  Neither  poverty,  Doi  laborioos  oceupaticH], 
from  which  elsewhere  a  certain  socul  d^radtiion  seams  almost  iosepar* 
able,  has  the  ehghteet  effect  to  exclude  from  within  this  charmed  pole 
those  who  bring  to  it  the  claim  1o  admission  of  character  and-educaticn ; 
w)ah  tHi  the  other  hand,  the  wealthiest  iudividual  of  the  place  is  no  more 
to  be  seen  within  its  circle  than  if  his  showy  and  handsome  residoico^ 
the  largest  and  finest  of  the  place-^were  sitoaled  at  the  antipodes.  And  as 
fin  aiistocmtic  pretensions — whoever  should  biicg  them  there,  as  a  pass- 
port to  the  attentions  of  its  "  good  society,"  would  be  sure  to  encounter 
only  the  most  contemptuous  indifference  and  neglecL  If)  theo,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  exebmvenen  in  the  place,  it  is  a  something  very  difierent 
fiiHn  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Nor  oa  the  pert  of  thoae  who  more  in  diferoat  orbits  of  the  Utile  system 
we  have  deocribed,  does  there  exist  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  dissatis&c 
tioD— any  discomforting  idea  of  inferiority.  The  social  classificatioa  being 
a  natural  and  spcmtaneoue,  and  not  an  artificial  or  compulsory  one,  it 
oigcnders  none  of  those  bitter  or  poisonous  fmils  which  commonly  gnnr 
out  of  the  ofiatsiTe  distinctions  of  rank  and  "  gentiUty"  elsewhere; 
Ndiher  do  the  mendiers  of  the  circle  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
look  down  with  any  afiectation  of  superiority,  or  airs  of  condescension, 
upon  the  others  betweco  whom  and  themselves  there  is  in  bet  little  ta  no 
asBociation ;  nor  do  the  latter  feel  themselves  to  occupy  any  attitude  ftt 
real  or  apparmt  inferiority.  All  sele^  their  intimate  associations 
accoidingto  theii  reepective  tastes  and  inclinations  j  meeting  together, 
howevw,  occasionally,  in  more  general  and  prcaniscuoin  ass^nblages  on 
a  foodng  of  atfire  equality  and  ease;  and  in  smne  cases  individuals  occupy 
withoot  difficulty  or  awkwaidneaB  a  posidoa  which  in  almost  any  other 
society  would  be  subject  to  extreme  embarranmeBt — an  equivocal  positian 
between  distinct  ciicles,  with  one  foot  in  each,  as  family  associatiQa  may 
place  than  in  trnx,  while  taste  may  lead  them,  and  talent  and  character 
Dsy  introduce  them,  into  another — we  do  not  say  a  kigker,  but  a  differaU, 
CM,  A  general  spirit  of  mutual  Idndness  appears  to  pervade  the  whole 
village,  with  a  perfect  deferoice^  on  the  part  of  all,  for  the  rights  sitd 
&slinga  of  others.  The  poorer  and  the  richer  classes  mutually  respect 
and  esteem  each  other,  acconling  to  individnal  charscter  and  deewt — the 
koer  distinguishing  themselves  more  for  their  good  example  in  all  good- 
neighbourlineas,  and  in  all  the  proprietiei  and  ^■"■■■'yii  at  life,  thaa  te  , 
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ouy  offenaiTe  diapky,  ^ther  of  weslth,  or  of  any  imagined  socisl  iiipe- 
rlority;  bo  that  instead  of  being  envied  or  diiLiked,  they  are  only  the 
more  belored  as  frimdg,  and  respected  as  equals,  from  their  more  enlarged 
opportunities  of  kindneae  and  osefulness.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  charma 
of  the  placq  is  its  simplicity— that  simplicity  which  is  not  the  first 
but  the  last  step  in  the  seals  of  culltralian.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
pride  in  the  place.  It  has  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  must  either  die,  or 
depart,  to  display  itself  elsewhere — an  air  too  highly  rarefied  for  it  lo 
bieathe.  The  slightest  attempt  to  introduoa  the  ostentation  of  wealth  or 
Inxury  BO  common  in  oar  towns— ia  dieas,  style,  furniture,  equipage — 
would  be  regarded  as  an  offence  eoMtra  bonot  morei  of  the  village,  and 
would  promptly  draw  upon'  itself  the  keenest  ptinishment  of  ridicule  and 
moTtification.  An  almost  inMlible  mark  of  distinction  between  the  resi- 
dents of  the  place  and  tiansieut  strangers,  is  the  plunneaa  of  the  dren  of 
the  former — a  graceful  and  lady-like  plaiimess,  hawerer,  in  which  is 
to  be  ibund  an  admirable  illustration  of  Horace's  nutranslateablo  "  rinpICE 
nunditiis"  And  perhaps  it  may  be  some  sati^ctiwi  to  those  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  practise  Miss  Sedgwick's  excellent  precepts  of  female 
education,  in  all  that  regards  the  humbler  practical  details  of  domesde 
life — who  are  yet  deterred  by  their  old  notions  of  indolent "  gentility  "— 
to  be  told  that  they  have  long  been  acted  upon  in  this  favored  "  Happy 
Valley,"  and  are  found  perfectly  compatible  with  all  that  is  refined, 
iotere^ing,  and  lovely,  in  female  character. 

We  might  say  much  more  of  this  charming  little  village,  from  which 
few  visiters  can  &il  to  carry  away  not  only  the  most  agreeable  recollec- 
tions, but  a  moral  infioebce  as  healdiful  as  that  of  its  bracing  and  plea- 
sant mountain  breezes  upon  the  physical  constitution,— but  we  fear,  by 
dwelling-  upon  it,  to  be  led  firom  general  to  private  and  individual 
remarks-,  and  thus  to  approach  too  near,  if  not  transgress,  the  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  true  prtUdples  of  hospitality  lo  a  pen  writing  fer  the  public 
eye.  Enough  has  bera  said,  generally,  of  ^e  society  referred  to,  {  of  which 
we  may  perhaps  add  that  most  of  the  members  are  radically  democratic 
in  tfaeii  political  opinions,  as  well  as  in  their  actual  conduct  in  life,)  to 
show  that  a  democratic  stale  of  society  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  trae  refinement  and  cultivated  elegance,  but — when  lefl 
to  its  own  neural  action,  free  from  the  control  of  false  un-American 
notions  of  aristocratic  distinctions — eminently  adapted  to  prodace  it,  and 
to  develope  it  to  the  finestandsoundest  fruits  of  social  happiness  and  well- 
being.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  another  of  our  leading  objects  in 
the  present  Article,  to  maition  that  there  is  in  the  little  circle  referred  to 
a  large  preponderance  of  highly  acfiomplished  female  members — from 
whom  peihape  its  peculiar  tont  may  be  said  to  be  chiefly  derived—and 
among  whom  the  author  of  the  little  volume  which  has  been  made  the 
occasion  of  these  resnaiks  mi^  have  either  derived  models,  or  at  least 
have  found  most  admirable  illustntiiHw,  of  the  htam  ideal  dte  has  bad  in 
her  mind  of  Ahkbicui  Womkk. 


TO  A   LILY   OF   THE   VALLEY. 

Sweet,  gentb  fiower — wherefore  art  thou  shihiking 
Thus  timidlv  that  dark  creen  veil  beneath. 


by  Google 


lAagaa, 


POLITICAL  PORTRAITS. 
Na  XIV. 


CUDRCHILL  CALSOa  CAMBKBLENG. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  tias  long  held  a  prominent  position 
before  the  public  eye,  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  consistent,  and  purest 
supporters  of  democratic  principles,  and  of  that  liberal  policy  in  the 
administration  of  public  a&irs,  naturally  closely  akin  to  democratic 
principles,  which  is  comprised  in  that  one  expression,  which  is  the  final 
resuh  of  all  the  analysis  of  the  science  of  enlightened  Political  Economy, 
freedont  of  trade.  His  present  retirement  frcah  public  life— we  trust,  a 
merely  tempoiBiy  one — afibrds  a  convenient  opportunity  for  a  brief 
retrospective  sketch  of  his  public  career. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  was  bom  at  Washington,  in  North  Carolina,  in 
October,  1766.  His  name — giving  him  the  welt  known  triple  initial 
of  C.  C.  C,  which  his  political  opponents  have  sometimes  termed  a 
modem  illustration  of  the  ancioit  rpa.  xMnm.  Koxitfra — was  derived  from 
his  ^eat-grand&thet,  Churchill  Caldom,  whose  &ther  came  irDm  Scot- 
land, and  settled  on  the  Pamlico  rivei,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  ck>- 
tury.  He  is  the  grandson,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Colonel  John  Patten, 
a  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  entered  the  Contineatal 
anny  in  September,  1775,  as  major  of  the  second  regimoit  raised  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Patten  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Bran- 
dywine,  Qermantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
where,  on  Its  capitulation,  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  remained  on 
parole  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Cambreleng,  by  the  death  of  his  &tber,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  the  oldest  of  (bur  children — three  sons  and  a  daughter;  and 
the  stoutened  circumstances  ofhis&mily,  occasioned  by  the  long  ab«nce 
from  home  of  his  grand&ther,  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  coon- 
try,  and  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  such  a  period,  together  with  the  early 
death  ofhis&ther,  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  ofchusical  education. 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  academy  at  Newbem,  at  which  his  first 
rudiments  of  instmction  had  been  acquired,  before  the  age  of  twelvs 
years.  None  acqaainted  with  Mr.  Cambreleng  can  fiiil,  however,  to  be 
made  sensible  how  amply  this  deficiency  has  been  since  supplied,  by  the 
native  energies  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  observing  mind,  by  self- 
eultivation,  and  by  extensive  travel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  school 
he  had  been  very  ambitions,  end  though  but  a  short  time  enjoying  its 
advantages  soon  outstripped,  in  a  signal  manner,  all  his  competitors  for 
its  distinctions.    He  vraa  then  studying  vrith  the  expectattoo  of  being  aent 
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to  Princeton  College,  nlieiihe  was  compelled  to  leave  (he  academy,and 
retire  to  his  grandipodiei's  plsotation,  where  he  spent  about  a  couple  of 
years.  He  here  prosecuted  his  studies  in  private  for  several  months, 
4ith  unitiminished  zeal,  to  maintain  his  position  with  his  classmates;  and 
it  was  not  till  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  all  hope  of  going  either  to 
Princeton  or  to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  that  he~ discontinued  them 
in  despair. 

Disappohiied  in  these  early  and  ambitious  hopes,  he  became  an  enthu- 
■iaatic  kunter  and  fisherman,  and  passed  many  a  night  in  scouring  (he 
■wamps  with  his  dogs,  torch,  and  axe,  and  many  a  day  in  his  canoe  on 
the  Pamlico  river.  Being  young  it  waa  also  his  province  to  "drive" 
the  honnds  in  stag  hunts  which  were  frequent  in  that  neighbourhood. 
These  early  details  in  Mr.  Cambreleng's  boyhood  are  thus  related, 
because,  sooth  to  say,  he  may  be  still  said  to  lead  much  the  same  life,  in 
the  intervals  which  the  force  of  early  formed  tastes  and  habits  still  induce* 
him  occasionally  to  snatch  &om  more  ambitious  pursuits. 

In  1800,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  waa  placed  in  the  store  of  r  mer* 
chant  in  C^oUna,  with  whom  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1802;  to 
which  circumstance  is  to  be  ascribed  the  transfer  of  hia  public  career 
■rom  the  soil  of  his  hirth  and  family  associations,  to  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  which  it  is  known  that  ho  has  so  icmg  been  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  The  ill  success  which  attended  hie  presmt  employer, 
cansed  him  to  return  to  North  Carolina  in  1605,  where  he  found  altnost 
tU  of  his  old  school  companions  engaged  in  a  life  of  dissipation  which 
soon  noAirally  attracted  hitn  within  its  round.  After  a  few  mouths,  how- 
ever, he  broke  from  its  spell  of  wild  afid  careless  pleasure,  and  rdumed 
to  prosecute  his  fortuaee,  by  his  unaided  exertions,  in  New  York.  Un- 
Ibrtunately,  however,  for  the  yoimg  adventurer,  he  was  detained  a  fort- 
night, before  he  could  embark,  at  Ocrscock  bar;  by  the  end  of  which 
time  the  gambling  table,  which  was  the  conatant  place  of  amusement  of 
the  young  men  of  that  day  and  section,  had  despcnled  him  of  the  last 
penny  of  the  little  outfit  with  which  his  mother  had  been  able  to  launch 
kim  forth  mi  Uie  career  of  his  fortunes.  On  landing  in  New  York, 
accident  threw  him  in  the  way  of  a  kindly  and  shrewd  old  Scotch  mcr* 
chant,  who  invited  him  to  his  house,  with  temporary  employmoit,  till  a 
more  Ikvorable  opening  in  Ufe  should  present  itself  And  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  engaged,  in  1806,  as  a  clerk  by  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Clark,  who  waa  largely  concerned  in 
the  Northwest  Coiist  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  may  be  cited  as  a 
ugnal  evidence  of  the  character  for  talents  and  integrity  he  was  early 
sble  to  establish  for  himself,  that  on  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  employed  by  the  executors,  at  his  recommen- 
dation, and  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  adjusting  the  aflairs  of 
the  estate,  which  were  not  only  extensive,  but  very  complicated,  Tho 
examination  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  estate  gave  him  occasion  to 
make  repeated  journeys  through  different  sections  of  New  England,  in^  i  ^ 
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the  course  of  which,  be  sides  inucli  diTeTsified  experience,  lie  had  on  more 
duin  one  occasion  to  encountei  no  slight  deg^e«  of  peril  and  hardship  on 
hia  travels  among  the  hills  and  T^Ueys  of  Maine,  unknown  thai  to  our 
travellers,  having  to  settle  with  about  sevmty  "  squatters  "  on  the  borders 
of  the  wilderness,  at  the  time  when  It  was  the  £abi(Ht  to  shoot  all  sur- 
veyors, land  a^^ils,  &c.,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  so  many  bears  or 
foxes.  This  very  re^Kinsible  and  difficult  daty  was  discharged  with, 
entire  success,  and  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the  execotcvs  and  heirs  of 
the  estate  in  question. 

We  are  here  induced  to  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  refer- 
ring to  this  period  of  his  Ufe,  from  one  of  the  sourcea  at  which  the  infor- 
mation has  been  sought  on  which  this  brief  narrative  is  founded : 

"  One  or  two  incidenU  in  hii  tuij  life  may  be  mentioned,  which  raay  be  deeaied 
notibelcaal  honorable  to  him.  Whvt  throvn  on  the  world  u  tbewAf  ageoffom- 
lem — a  derk  in  a  stare— nparaud  from  hia  famQy  and  mora  intimate  friendi,  and 
det)riTed  of  their  counacli,  iliMead  of  \ntling  hii  leiaura  boura  in  idle  pleaauret, 
often  lenninatlng  in  more  vieioui  indulgeneei,  be  occupied  tbe  time  not  engroiKd 
by  bi*  Mdinaiy  pnrtoiM,  in  nsdii^,  compoaition,  niuiie,'uKl  drawioe'  At  a  anb- 
aequent  period,  when  the  chief  elerk  in  tbe  eouDtin^houae  of  Mr.  Claik  in  Pron- 
dence,  he  waa  a  metnW  of  a  Literacy  Society  of  that  place,  compoaed  of  the  owte 
•dTBDced  aindeau  of  Brown  TTniTeraity,  aome  of  tbe  junior  membeia  of  the  l^eroiy 
profeaaionainthaltown,  aod  other  yonng  men  who,  litohiioarif,  were  animwiBd  with 
the  laudabta  deaireof  improvin);  tbemnlvn.  Tbe  Society  wu,  like  otbeii  of  tbe  kind, 
devoted  to  literary  punuita,  eompoution,  and  aiteinponineoii*  debating;  and 
•Ithough  engroued  thnrngbout  tbe  day  with  the  dutie*  of  tbe  counling-bouM,  hia 
midnight  aiudiea  enabled  him  lo  attain  on  honorable  rank  among  hia  moic  &Torably 
aitDalrd  assoeiele*.  He  vat  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of 
tlte  place,  and  his  inieDIgence,  and  oorrecl  and  gentlemanly  dqtonawot  made  him  a 
wdoome  inmate  in  tbe  moat  intelligent  citdee.  At  that  period,  akbengh  only 
twemy  year*  old,  aad  Tceeiving  a  nkoderale  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
he  prevailed  on  bis  mother,  Ihni  residing  in  Borth  Caridina,  lo  send  oa  one  of  bin 
younger  jm.ieraj  whom  he  placed  at  an  academy  in  Conoeclicut,  dcteying  tbe 
expenses  of  his  education  out  of  bis  own  modenile  income.  Soon  aHer,  he  sent  fbr 
a  second  brother,  ol  whom  he  in  like  manner  assumed  tbe  paternal  charge^  Very 
soon  after,  hia  brothers  were  sent  by  him  to  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  where 
one  of  them  graduated  in  ISIS.  Tbe  oUiec  aoon  aSer,  at  the  ocsnmeneement  of  tbe 
war,  eniered  into  the  navy,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Ueuenant  previoua  to  his 
death,  which  happened  some  years  ago,  wbile  in  tbe  public  service  in  tbe  FaciKc. 
Not  content  with  deb-sying  the  whole  expenses  of  the  education  of  his  younger  bro- 
thera,  he  mottotv,  ■obsequenlly  lo  tbe  grsduation  of  one  of  them,  enabled  him  lo 
attend  the  ntual  course  of  legal  studies  at  tbe  Law  School  at  Utehfield,  Connecticrt, 
and  coDtioim)  the  aid  so  neceasary  to  a  young  proftasionol  man  daring  lbs  Int 
year*  of  his 'practice.  This  inddant  iaibsmore  highly  honorable  lo  Mr.  Cnmbre- 
■enj,  as  his  own  fortunes  bod  improved  but  very  slightly  Ihrougbout  ibe  whole 
period  daring  which  he  thus  aasumed  tbe  parental  charge  of  the  education  of  bis 
yonnger  brothen." 

This  extract  we  leave  to  spealc  for  itself,  without  unnecessary  commeut 
of  otn;  own,  as  an  attestation  of  the  true  substratum  of  the  character  of 
the  subject  of  our  sVctch. 

AJier  the  termination  of  his  employment  in  Providence,  he  returned 
again  to  New  York ;  where  he  waa  engaged  for  two  or  three  years  as  a 
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merchsnt,  in  the  commiBsion  bssfnem ;  trhichlie  relinquished  early  in 
1812,  to  undertake  the  agency  of  a  large  cotton  q)ecuktion,  in  New 
Oileana,  which  bad  been  prcqected  by  some  ^erprising  merchants  in 
the  former  city,  llie  declaiatioo  of  war  in  June,  IraweTer,  defeating  the 
Speculation,  he  Tetncned  to  New  Toric  by  land  through  the  Indian 
coontry.  While  in  New  Orleans,  on  this  occasion,  he  wbb  very  near 
losing  his  life,  in  a  tremendouB  hurricane,  far  Burpessing  in  fury  the 
recent  one  in  Liverpool,  blowing  down  upwards  of  a  hdndred  houses, 
and  destroying  serenty  sail  of  vessels  in  the  lirei,  Mr.  Cambreleug  escap- 
ing almost -minculoDsly  from  the  ruins  of  a  house  which  was  crushed 
upm  its  inmates  by  another  one  falling  upon  it  The  harddupl  and 
dangers,  and  various  adveiitnTe,  of  a  return  journey  by  land  through  the 
Indian  country  at  that  period,  would  afibrd  a  theme  ibr  a  volume  of  into* 
resting  narrative,  w^  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cambreleng  will 
at  some  future  day  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  He  traveled  alone,  with  a 
Buigle  rascally  guide,  against  whom  he  was  compelled,  night  and  day, 
to  practise  a  perpetual  vigilance.  The  night  encampments  in  the  forest, 
with  a  bearflkio  fer  a  couch,  and  a  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  pistol  in 
hand,  for  protection  against  the  Indiana  as  well  aahis  guide  (for  it  was 
dnring  the  war) — the  embairassment  for  the  loss  of  his  provisionB,  as 
also  of  both  his  horses,  run  away  with  by  his  amiable  companion  already 
alluded  to,  with  many  similar  adventures,  however  entertaining  might  be 
their  recital^  would  be  scarcely  appropriate  to  such  a  slcetch  as  the  present. 
At  about  this  period  commotced  his  connectiDn  with  Mr.  Asloi,  of 
New  Tork,  with  whom  his  most  important  commercial  trsnsacticms  were 
had,  and  who,  one  of  the  most  acute  judges  of  men,  always  reposed  an 
implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Cambreleng,  entrusting  many  very  important 
rommissions  of  business  to  his  discretion.  Such  a  testimony  as  that  of 
Mr.  Cambreleng,  who  had  peculiar  oppoitunities  of  fomung  a  correct 
judgment,  to  the  character  of  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Astor  has 
long  been  in  the  commercial  community,  may  be  worth  recording.  Prom 
a  letter  we  have  seen,  written  by  Mr.  Cambreleng  to  a  friend,  we  are 
permitted  to  make  the  following  extract : 

"  Mint  very  great  forlonca  an  eitber  inherited,  or  owing  more  to  chance  (bun  to 
bold  (nurpriia  or  deep  MleulatMO.  The  nuM  enlaipriiingan  generalljr  in  the  end 
the  leut  uceMaM.  It  wu  not  eo  with  Mr.  Aitor.  No  man  ersc  lurpaued  bin  in 
tfa>  Tiriety  and  origlnalii}'  of  hia  pmjecu,  in  boldneu  of  Bpeculation,  or  in  Ibreaee- 
in^  and  comprehending  evcay  cTenl  wliich  mighL  poaubly  effeci  any  of  bis  plan*. 
Independently  of  hia  Tnrious  ipeculaLion*  on  a  large  acale,  hia  settlement  at  ihe 
mouth  <>r  ihs  Cohunbia  rirer  wonld  of  itself  hare  rendeced  him  one  of  the  moat 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  bat  for  ear  war  with  Qreat  BriUin,  and  the  sale  of  Fgrt 
Astoria,  contivy  lo  hi*  onlos.  I  hare  enjoyed  his  eon&denca  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  I  can  say  of  him,  that,  however  he  may  be  in  amsll  niatien,  he  is  a  «mi* 
^ exlraardinoTii  gmiui — of  a  cetupreiennv*  and  pre/aiLnd  .mind — ami  capallt  aj 
mmof  tag  tki  again  of  a  tuaien, " 

When  the  Runian  mediation  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  proposed,  in  1613,  Mr.  Astor,  with  his  characteristic  enter- 
prise, preceded  a  speculation  to  a  ver^'  large  amount  in  Canton,  and 
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propoeed  to  eetabiish  ■  pennanent  agency  there,  connected  with  hia  settle- 
ment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Mr.  Cambreleng  was  selected 
by  Mr.  Aator  to  eiecute  this  important  commercial  enterprise,  and  went 
to  Europe  to  await  there  the  leeult  of  the  nepjtiatiooa  under  the  Russian 
mediation.  The  ship  in  which  he  wiled,  tlie  Hannibal,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  RuMian  Miniaer  in  [his  country  to  carry  out  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Moreait,  who  was  also  a  passenger.  -We  are  here 
enablod  to  give  a  remmiBcence  ef  Moteau  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng, contained,  as  the  preceding,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  which,  referring: 
to  a  period  (rf  hie  life  about  which  little  is  known,  and  about  which  much 
nuBTepr^entalioD  has  preroiled,  will  not  fee  without  a  hiMoric  vahie, 
entitling  it  to  record,  as  well  as  a  deep  mterest  to  the  general  reader. 
From  the  acquaintance  of  that  voyage,  with  the  indmate  opportunity  it 
afforded  of  knowing  the  real  man,  Mr.  Cambreleng  has  always  main- 
tained a  firm  conviction  of  his  purity  and  patriotism,  notwithstanding  the 
obloquy  with  which  his  name  has  been  covered,  as  a  traitor  who  fell  in 
arms  in  battle  against  his  country : 

"I  nevei  ibw  a  manorsncli  high  reputalioD  wilb  I^ ambition.  But  for  bis  wife 
tw  would  neier  h»Te  quit  his  residence  on  the  Detoware.  Threugh  his  agemcf 
obrond,  and  the  pemiaaiana  of  Bemadotte,  he  wu  induced  to  9.1111  ihal  quirt  micBl. 
He  trar^led  under  the  aaaumed  name  of  Monsieur  Cazeau.  His  msDncn  niul 
B[q)eur«»CBorfboard«hip  were  truly  simple  and  democralie;  ami  ha  would  frequently 
and  patient]  J  liiien  til]  midnight  to  the  '  long  yarns '  of  the  chief  male  of  the  ship. 
He  told  us  that,  if  he  suecerded  inalJ  his  plana,  we  ihould  see  him  sa  retired  on  the 
banka  of  hia  itatiTc  river  aa  hi  had  been  on  the  Delaware.  Moreau  delayed  hia 
dapaMore  from  this  coiiDlTy  till  late  in  June,  obvMualy.  without  any  design  tocn' 
gdga  in  the  campaign  at  that  year.  He  tliought  that,  by  the  time  he  arriTed  in 
Europe.thc  Allied  Army  would  be  ontha  banks  of  the  Khine;  and  itwaa  hia  design 
looffer  himeeiraa  a  mtdiator  between  the  French  nation  and  the  Allies.  These  ex- 
peciatitms  were,  however,  soon  disappointed.  In  the  North  Sen  we  apoke  a.Dutch 
galliot.  In  answer  to  Monau'i  queationa,  the  cfipula  inibmied  u>  of  the  baules  of 
Liitien  oiid  BatiiMn.  Moreau  quieldy  inqiiml,  '  When  an  WiUgansuin, 
Scbwarmnberg,  and  Bernadottel'  The  firat  was  on  the  borders  of  Sikua,  tb* 
second  in  Bohemia,  and  the  third  in  the  North  of  Qermany.  He  immediately  el- 
claimeil,  'My  Godt  th£y  have  thrm  times  the  numbci'or  the  French  anny;  they 
never  can  beat  Kapolcon  except  by  main  force ;  they  have  the  power  to  drive  him 
hdlbn  them,  but  he  will  beat  them  forever  while  their  anniei  arc  aeparated.'  He 
alwayaapofee  highly  of  the  geniu«  of  hia  great  antagonist.  On  one  occasion  he  aaid, 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  '  there  ever  had  TiTed,  or  then  existed,  a  general  equal  to 
Napoleon  for  military  inspirations  in  the  hoar  of  bailie  i'  but  after  praising  him,  he 
would  alwaya  add :  '  Mais  erpendant  c'eat  an  grand  coquin  I ' 

"Ilwill  be  observed,  that  it  was  only  by  this  very  plan  of  concenwalion  thatNo- 
p0leon  was  finally  beaten,  and  by  main  furce ;  for  the  Allies  bad  in  the  field,  as 
Moreau  aaid,  thrice  the  number  of  tlie  French  nimy.  In  the  Callegat,  we  were 
spoken  by  the  British  frigate  Hamaclryad.  On  learning  that  Moreau  waa  among 
the  pBBsengers,  her  captain,  Chatham,  rame  alxurd  to  pay  tiia  respects  to  him.  It 
was,  then,  and  for  the  first  lime,  <  (hough  in  his  checked  shirt, )  that  we  saw  Oenrrat 
Moreau,  who  seemed  to  be  a  fiMl  laller  the  moment  the  Briliah  captain  uune  into 
ll|«  cabin.  The  conduct  of  Moreau,  after  his  arrival  in  Qottenburg,  ebvioosly 
proved  thnt  he  moved  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  ^Ui«d 
Army.    lie  temjincd  thr^  days  on  board  llu  ship  before  he  landed,  and  did  not 
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lM»e  thai  plnee  for  a  w«k.  HU  deMh,  very  ihortly  after,  M  Ihs  bnltla  of  Drraden, 
was  i»culiu'1y  unr>inuiute  br  his  repuMtion.  Hul'he  rullzed  bi>  eipcciaiiDni  on 
quilting  lbs  tlniled  3ta(«>— hul  lie  Tound  ihe  Allied  Antijr  on  tbe  benki  of  tba 
iuiinr,  and  BucccBslully  pr«<eDted  himielf  u  a  mediutDr  bciween  the  French  nation 
■nd  [be  Allied  Po»er»— be  vouid  haVa  been  remembered  m  the  btnefactot  «r  hia 
coatUi7,  and  Ibe  pacificator  of  Europe.  Had  h«  lived  ta  have  executed  bki  other 
plan  of  concaDlTation  at  the  batde  of  Leipzig,  and  driven  NaprieoB  lo  Parii,  be 
vuuld,  ptrhapt,  have  been  ranked  u  the  Qreat  Captain  of  tbe  Age,  ae  lie  wai  cer- 
ininlyoneorihe  fii*t.  Bui,  as  it  wai,  he  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  France,  and 
ueeraied  by  Iboae  to  whosa  intereMs  he  was  deToted,  and  Ibr  whom  be  would  hara 
ToliiDtorily  surrendered  his  life." 

SofMi  after  ihe  dreadfut  battle  of  Leipzig,  Mr.  Cambreleng  commenced 
Kis  journey  from  Sweden,  through  Pomennia,  to  Berlin,  (tbea  filled 
with  wounded.)  Potodam,  Dessau,  and  Leipzig.  The  latter  place  at  that 
time,  in  December,  two  monthe  after  the  battle,  was  literally  one  hospital. 
The  ho^itals  in  tbe  neighbourhood  had  been  burnt  down,  and  the  aick 
and  wounded  were  transferred  to  the  city.  Tlio  churches  were  con- 
verted iota  hospitala,  fires  were  burning  in  tbe  Greets,  and  incense  in 
erery  chamber;  the  mortalitywaa  terrible;  but  amidst  all  this  scene  Ihe 
Ciir  was  going  on ;  merchants  from  Ihe^  four  quarters  of  the  glebe  wer« 
congregated,  and  there  was  the  grand  supper  at  the  hotel  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  with  the  band  of  music,  regardless  of  tbe  condition  of  ainaum- 
ingcity. 

From  Leipzig,  ha  followed  the  route  of  the  allied  army  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Mame ;  to  Baale,  in  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  within  tiz^ 
miles  of  Pstis.  It  was  a  journey  full  of  interest  and  adventures,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  not  only  of  seeing  the  civilized  soldiers  of  Europe, 
but  tbe  Cdbsbc,  Calmac,  Baahldr,  and  Taitax.  He  was  frequently  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  unimportant  sldrmi^es  and  battles,  and  met  occa- 
aiooally  bodies  of  prisoners  marching  on  foot  at  Gie  point  of  the  bay<v 
net  in  midwinter,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  After  much  de- 
lay and  difficnlty,  he  reached,  with  two  companions,  &e  bead  qnartera  of 
the  allied  army,  at  a  village  about  fifteen  miles  from  Troyee,  but  only  as 
they  were  leaving  there  for  Bar  sur  Seine.  The  advanced  guard  of  the 
allied  army  was  engaged  on  the  turnpike  leading  to  Troyes,  and  there 
was  much  coBstematiiMi  among  the  Allies  at  the  report  that  Napoleon 
hod  thrown  himself  into  That  place  at  tbe  bead  of  an  army  of  200,000 
mea  They  started  also  lor  Bar  sur  Seine;  but  bad  not  only  to  panovei 
one  of  the  terrible  croes-roads  of  Prance — and  in  winter,  too — but  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  more  than  1,000  cannon  and  baggage  wogona.  They 
reached  Bar  sur  Seine  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after  having  travelled,  by 
the  spirited  assistance  of  a  sutler's  wife,  the  distance  of  nine  miles  in  as 
many  hours,  and  were  quartered  in  a  house  with  a  Oerman  prince  aitd 
his  attendants,  who  had  takeo  all  the  house  and  every  thing  to  eat  The 
travellers  bad  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  master  of  the  house, 
his  vrife,  children,  andaervaDtB.  Onleamingtbatthey  were  Americans, 
he  opmed  a  secret  closet,  and  gave  them  a  chicken  and  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy, From  thence  he  reached  Chatillon,  where  was  asKmbled  tha 
Cwgress  of  Hitusters,  which  waa  the  ubfect  of  his  destinatioa. 
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The  negotiationB  for  a  peace  were  delayed  much  longer  than  was  an- 
ticipated,  and  Mf.  Camlireleiig  was  detained  in  Europe  more  than  a  year. 
His  time  was,  however,  not  unemployed.  Circumstances  which  seem  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  sagacity  of  Mi.  Astoi  made  it  necessary  to 
assign  the  concerns  of  the  Hannibal  also  to  the  discretionary  chai^  of 
Mr.  C,  if  he  should  at  any  time  see  proper  to  assume  it ;  and  the  ^«nts 
of  that  vessel,  having  dtfiered  as  to  their  management,  relinquished  them 
tn  his  control  During  his  detention  iu  Europe,  he  visited  Sweden, 
Pnuna,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  the  north  and  middle  of  Gtermany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Holland,  aitd  England.  Despairing  of  an  early  and  pa- 
cific termination  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  he  returned  in  the  Hanoi - 
.bal  to  New  York,  in  1814.  He  visited  France  again  in  1815,  and  in 
181G,  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  on  voyages  of  butiness  for  Mr.  Astor.  In 
these,  voyages,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  remain  some  time  in  Paris,  and 
of  visiting  Florence,  Rome,  and  Constantinople.  On  his  return,  be  com- 
nenced  business  again  in  New  York ;  which,  after  a  few  years,  termina- 
ted unsuccessfully.  In  1825,  he  made  a  tour  through  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  anij  Wajes.  Mr.  Cambreteng's  life  has  thus  been  a  very  ad- 
Tenturout  and  roving  one;  it  has  been  replete  with  striking:  incident  and 
romantic  adventmes,  fbi  which,  as  well  as  for  scenery  and  the  novelty 
(rf travel,  he  has  always  had  a  strong  passion.  His  observation  has  been 
Vaea  and  extepsive,  and  he  has  been  very  kborious  in  study  in  the  inter- 
nls  of  occupation,  and,  especially  while  his  days  have  been  occupied  and 
distracted  with  business,  through  the  hours  of  night  He  has  been  mote  - 
a  writer  than  a  reader,  and  has  depended  more  upon  observation,  experi- 
ence, and  reflection,  than  upon  the  borrowed  treasures  of  other  minds. 
Though  his  career  had  been  coiameicial,  Mr.  Cambreleng  was  alwa^ 
a  zealous  politician,  and  a  uniform  advocate  of  ItenocTatic  principles: 
He  had  not  long  been  permanently  settled  in  New  York,  before  he  took 
an  active  part  in  its  politics.  The  doctrine  of  restrictioBs  on  trade  for 
the  protection  of  manufactures  was  then  advocated  or  sanctioned  by  almost 
all  our  public  men,  and  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  an  increase  of  duties 
£>r  the  benefit  of  manu&ctUTerg  were  consideTed  as  wanting  in  patriotimn. 
The  Democratic  party  hod  been  made  an  instrument,  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  interests,  by  prominent  oapitaiists  engaged  in  that  branch 
of  business,  and  memorials  were  annually  sent  to  Congress  from  Tam- 
many Hall,  praying  for  an  increase  of  the  tariif.  Mr.  Cambreleng  was 
among  the  few  more  clear-sighted  aitd  fearless  who  then  protested  against 
these  memorials,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  persuading  his  p<^tical 
friends  to  discontinue  them.  In  the  winter  of  1820, — ^'21,  before  he  had 
engaged  in  public  nfe,  he  wrote  his  "Examination  of  tht  New  Tariff, 
propoud  by  lAt  Hon.  Henry  Baidwin,  a  R«pruentaiiv€  in  Congress. 
By  one  of  the  People."  This  was  a  remarkably  clear  and  forcible  ex- 
position of  the  fallacy  c^tbe  experiments  by  which  the  high  (arts' school 
of  that  day — not  yet  extinct,  though  now  for  the  present  abashed  into 
■ought  to  &8ten  upon  the  young,  free  energies  of  this  country 
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t^  fictitioiis  system  of  commercial  policy,  of  prohibitions,  picmitims, 
>«1  drawbacks,  which,  whatever  divisioQ  of  opinion  exists  as  to  ils 
effects  on  the  true  pioeperity  of  England,  ia  at  least  the  most  fatal  and 
61ee  ta  the  true  spirit  of  our  iastitutions  that  we  coul4  adopt  It  formed 
80  octavo  'rolume  of  near  three  hundred  pages,  and  was  composed  dur- 
ing  the  erening  hours,  whett  the  author  was  released  from  the  business 
OccapalioBS  of  the  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  Hr.  Cambreleng  was  nomiBaled  for  Congress 
by  the  Democratic  party;  and  diough  a  poweifiil  eflbit  was  made  to  de> 
feat  his  Section,  by  his  political  opponents,  and  by  the  manu&cturiog 
interest,  he  succeeded,  over  a  very  popular  candidate  nominated  in  oppo- 
tation  to  bim,  by  a  large  majority.  The  seat  thus  obtained  he  has  ever 
«nce  preserved,  till  the  last  fall  election  in  that  city,  when  the  convulsioa 
<rf  the  recent  political  crisis  at  last  effected  the  object  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  all  the  former  efforts  of  his  opponents  had  biled.  He 
thus  continued  a  member  of  Congress  for  eighteen  years  consecutively. 
When  the  Republican  party  sustained  its  overwhelming  defeat  in  1824, 
he  was  the  only  member  of  Congress  of  that  party  reelected  from  the 
State.  Tet  has  Mr.  Cambrelen^  always,  from  the  outset,  been  opposed  by 
the  mercantile  interest  of  that  city ;  though  In  reality,  however  tardy  that 
<laBS  may  be  in  recognizing  the  fact,  he  has  always  been,  from  the  sound- 
ness of  that  theory  of  public  policy  which  has  always  given  its  entire 
ohape  and  character  to  his  public  course,  their  beat  firiend,  and  a  most  val- 
uable repreewtative  of  their  t  me  interest  tn  1828,  particularly,  he  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  merchants  generally,  for  refusing  to  advocate 
a  high  federal  duty  on  sales  at  auction.  How  violent  and  embittered 
that  hostility  has  been  made  of  late  years,  by  Mr.  Cambreleng's  uncom> 
promisiBg  adherence  to  those  (j^reat  principles  of  the  democratic  policy, 
in  relation  to  the  public  currency  and  banking,  which  the  mercantile 
class  are  to  prodigioasly  mistaken  in  regarding  as  antagoaist  to  their 
leal  iKteroCs,  is  tso  well  known  to  require  commou  or  notice  at  oni 
innds.  In  proportion,  however,  to  this  hostility  of  political  oppooenta 
have  the  attachment  and  oonfid^ce  of  die  Democratic  party  of  his  ci^ 
«nd  Stale  increased  with  tho  continued  manifestation  of  his  unwavering 
Republican  princi^es — his  pure  and  firm  political  integrity— the  coo- 
sittent  soundness  cf  his  leading  doctrines  of  commercial  policy — and  the 
eminent  ability  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  advocacy  of  them,  titt, 
Cambreleng  is  now  in  retirement  from  public  life,  and  is  about  to  take 
advantage  of  an  interval  of  leisaie  long  desired  by  him,  to  revisit  some 
ofthe  scenes  ofhis  earlier  travek  and  advenmrea  in  Europe.  But  tlwre 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  hit  raum,  no  public  man  will  occupy  a  more 
prominent  position  in  the  confidence  of  the  Republican  party,  in  the 
Empiro  State  aad  its  great  commercial  metropolis,  aa  a  welUried  and 
bvsrto  r^ieseatcdve  and  champion  of  its  great  ^rinciplei^  and  as  a 
moat  fit  and  worthy  caadidBle  far  the  highest  honois  of  fuHiei  ptditical 
4iAiaction  in  its  power  lo  bestow. ' 
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Mr.  Cambreleng'a  career  in  Congress  during  the  eighteen  yeara  that 
he  has  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  bean  emi- 
neAtlf  useful  and  honorable.  He  ha>  always  pTeferred  that  potf  of  duty 
in  the  public  service,  resting  on  the  free  election  of  hia  constituency,  to  any 
Other  offices  of  honor  or  emolument,  under  the  Executive  appointment, 
which  his  distinguished  services,  character,  and  abilities  most  have  matle 
readily  aeccasible  to  biiu.  He  has  always  in  the  House  played  a  prom- 
inent and  influential  part — having  been  geneially  chairman  of  some  of 
the  more  important  committees,  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairi,  and  Ways 
and  Means;  the  chairmanship  of  which  latter  is  well  known  as  being 
the  n«irest  approach  that  our  practice  admits  to  the  post  of  leadenhijt 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  body.  In  the  exercise  of  these  functions 
Mr.  C^mbreleng  has  been  the  author  of  numerous  reports,  characterized 
by,  remarkable  ability,  research,  and  value.  His  celebrated  report  on 
commerce  and  navigatioH,  in  1829,  cannot  he  forgotten  by  many  of  our 
readers.  Two  editions  of  it  were  published  by  the  merchants  of  Nev 
"Vorh,  and  a  third  in  Londdn.  His  report  on  the  Surplus  Bevemie, 
in  1837 — on  the  Independent  Treasury  and  on  the  Public  Expenditures, 
at  the  late  and  the  preceding  sessioua  of  Congress — are  not  less  entitled 
to. special  notice.  Without  referring  more  particularly  to  his  numerous 
speeches,  many  of  which  are  elaborate  and  complete  essays  of  great 
value,  on  the  subjects  c^  which  they  treat,  we  are  induced  to  extract  from 
his  speech  on  the  Independent  Treasury,  at  the  Extra  Session,  the  follow- 
ing quotation— twith  the  length  of  which  our  readers  will  scarcely  Sai 
iauli — both  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Cambreleng'a  style,  and  as  a  specimot 
of  the  broad  liberality  and  sound  democratic  character  of  his  views  ob 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates : 

"  Wc  hate  nov  to  noUee  a  fbrmiijBble  objectian.  It  U  wid  wc  piopou  lo  ntob- 
tiih  a  aniveruit  antf  excTui'iTe  metallic  cumncy;  and,  in  the  langiuge  of  the  gtn- 
tlentbn  from  South  Caiolina,  (Mr.  Lcgare,)  U)  eReet  '  an  absolute  lubTenion  of  atl 
credit  and  all  commcrce-^an  utl«  dcslructkin  of  the  whole  fabric  of  aoeiecy.'  Thii 
u,  inde«l,  air,  aa  age  dialinguiabed  for  disooverinL  We  have  been  for  yaan  vt' 
deavoring  toB«ure,thB0U2h  our  fedeiallegisUlioo,  nbTOaderbanilbrthe  Tanfabtie 
of  credit  in  this  rountry.  QciUlemen  have  cordiallf  oooprrated  with  us  io  nccoiTi>- 
[ilUhing  a  ptorpoaeabnostuniveraally  acknowledged  to  be  necenary  lo  five  atability 
to  trade,  and  aoKdiiy  lo  our  totlering  banking  tytaai.  But  when  we  propose  a 
■neasure  calcalalcd  to  fOTward  vStatualtj  an  object  so  enential  to  tin  morata  and 
proapeiiiy  of  (be  Unioiirthey  suddeoly  d'mxnat  that  ourdeaiga  la  tobieakapth* 
vary  fbuiidatieni  of  civiliud  lociely,  to  ntura  (o  '  iron  laoDey  and  black  broth' — 
to  abtolule  barbariam.  Qentlemen  well  know  that,  whstevet  may  be  oar  abstract 
c^inions  as  to  the  efTcct  of  paper  money  en  the  morals  and  condiUoiTDf  society,  no 
Dtaniatbta  'bank  noteo^'  can  expect  mne  tban  n  refgnn  the  abuvea  of  the  ayk- 
teni.  But  before  Ihey  so  raughly  denoiUK*  iIib  principlcB  of  iboaa  with  whom  they 
are  politically aaiociaied,  I  would  admonuihEriitlfmen  to  conaulL(ogeiber,and  com* 
to  Mme  understanding  aa  to  what  they  mesa  by  '  au  excloaiTe  metnllie  cunrncy,' 
and  'Che  dcElructionof  the  iTedit  system.'  The  gentleman  &om  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
LegBTE,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Gailund,]  conaidfrin^  how  hanno- 
nioualy  tbey  set,  together,  have  placed  themaelvea  in  an  awkward  aUitnde  before  the 
oraBlry.  The  Anrwr  gentleman  deno«nc««  the  eoriency  of  France  as  the  anUior«r 
hei  poverty ;  (he  laMer  eulogises  it  as  the  souodett  in  the  world,  and  rcconuncnds  it 
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M  01 M  K  model  for  ma  imitattao  I  And  now,  mi,  vbu  becoinu  of  gJl  lb*  TioUm 
dtnuncUtioDs  of  the  gentlcmaQ  fron}  Tirginia,  about  ihii  monitrou*  BUempt  to 
iDinxhiM  an  ezcIuaiTc  meiallii;  euiTeiic]r  1  Who  bad  gpot  beyond  tfae  gfntlemui 
from  Virginia  t  No  bank  note  circulates  in  France  of  a  lew  denomiuuion  than 
fire  hundred  franca,  and  the  whole  amount  ii  but  about  twenty  million*,  of  d<d1ai« 
in  paptT  to  (bar  hundred  and  fifty  raillione  of  gold  and  lilTrr.  li  that  a  meiallu: 
eumDcyl  la  tbe  cndit  lyHem  deKroyed  in  Fiancst  Bir,the  gentleman  iron 
Virginia  will  find,  upon  anezaininationof  bia  own  doctiinra,  tfaat  itwillembarraaa 
him  to  eipIaiD  in  what  esaenlial  principle  rtLating  Is  currency  be  ia  oppoacd  to  tbe 
prewnt  AdminiMralioB. 

"  Tbe  genllemaA  from  South  Carolina  may  also  diBCOTerlhat  biiptineipleaaninat 
m>  hoHlle  01  he  imaginra,  to  tbe  aeparalion  of  Banli  and  State.  Why,  air,  be  ad- 
mires the  Soolch  bulking  ajatem,  ibe  Ttry  eaiente  of  which  ia  its  freedoni  from  all 
legialalln  interferrnce.  The  union  between  Paiiioment  and  this  branch  of  trade 
baa  been  kin;  aince  eSecnially  disioWed.  Trade,  and  uol  QoTernmenl,  regulalea 
the  quautiiy  of  banking  capital  in  Scoi.lBnd.  Be  aeema'atruek  with  admiration  al 
theaplendid  multa  '  of  ihe  credit  syMem'  in  thai  country,  and  aacribea  them  to  tlw 
•ubRlliuion  of  paper  for  a  metallic  ctreulalion.  The  gentleman  miatakei  the  ahft- 
dow  Gir  iba  lubatance.  The  aolonisbing  indiulry  and  wealth  oF  Scoiland,  and  the 
moral  condition  of  her  people,  are  owing,  among  other  cauaca,  to  the  abaolute  free- 
dom she  baa  enjoyed  in  banking,  the  beat  regulator  of  all  iradea  when  free.  The 
act  of  17D8  did  not  extend  (o  Scotland ;  abe  waa  not  under  ihe  dominion  of  lite  Banlc 
of  England.  Shq  had  no  giganlic  insu^tution  lo  break  her  local  banka  periodically, 
and  to  throw  thouaands,  nay  milliona,  of  laborera  out  of  employmenL  Beyond 
the  Tweed,  capital,  freo  from  nil  reotrictioni,  flowed  into  thia  channel,  and  bqit  paea 
with  labor,  popnlaiioa,  (rode,  and  wealth,  and  auatained  the  Taat  increase  of  her 
commercial  erediia.  The  bank*  of  Scotland  are  an  impro*e>neDt  upon  the  pUn  of 
our  ia*iQ^(  inatilutioni.  They  have  in  that  counity  not  only  a  large  anuxiDt  of 
kanhiig  capital,  but  more  than  a  huridred  miUioni  of  dollara,  drawn  from  all  daMca 
oTaocieiy,  in  depoaite  upon  intercM,  yielding  a  profit  lo  the  community  ai  well  as  lo 
the  bonk;  thusmulaallybencfiuingtbecspitaljslsand  the  country,  and  encouraging 
fhigalily  and  enlerprise.  Her  '  credit  ayatem '  reals  upon  a  foundation  almost  aa 
broad  aa  the  whole  pn^rtj  of  Scotland.,  Her  atockboldera  are  not,  like  eurs,  ez- 
wipt  from  reapnnsibilily.  The  pablic  interest  and  secarity  are  not,  aa  with  u*, 
norificed  lo  encourage  the  growth  of  corporations— of  partner*  not  indiTidnally 
liable  for  their  dabu,  and  not  rraponaibla  to  the  coiintry  for  ibeii  management.  Her 
banks  are  eaaentially  the  guaidiona  of  the  poor,  aa  well  at  the  i«gulaiOTs  of  trade, 
b  ia  to  Ihaaa  cireuioaiBncea  we  may  chiefly  ascribe  the  rapid  growth  of  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  her  diaadTsntlgea  of  soil  and  climate,  and  without  the  appendage 
of  on  impoTerisbed  laboring  population,  as  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  whoUj 
immaterial  to  Scoiland  what  may  be  the  character  of  her  eiiculation.  She  ia  an 
interior  prorince ;  exchanges  do  not  press  upon  her ;  En^and  inurrenra  and  ana- 
laina  the  shock.  Like  our  country  banks,  ibaiis  bare  little  use  for  specie;-  end,  kike 
them,  ihey  bare  their  '  apecie  fund '  in  tbe  centn  of  circulation.  Bad  aha  been  on 
tbe  bordert  of  the  Briiisb  Channel,  where  her  local  circulations  would  come  in  coo- 
tsel  with  Ihe  metallic eunency  of  Ihe  continent,  abe  would  baie  long  since  discorered 
Ihat,  InwuTU  onBTCoienl  small  notes  may  be,  the  imaginary  conTertibiHty  of  bank 
notes  into  coin  ia  but  a  &>il  praleetion  to  labor,  and  a  weak  IbwulMion  for  the  cr&lil 
and  oontraeta  of  a  nation.  Protected  by  her  interior  position,  as  w^  aa  fay  skiUU 
tnnnagemeol,  her  population  has  escaped  some  of  tbe  consequences  of  this  abuae  vf 

"Butlbecbiefobjeciof  the  admiration  of  tbe  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was 
the  triumphant  result  of  the  cndit  system  in  &igland.  Why,  sir,  nothing  can  bf 
more  onlike  than  the  credit  syatems  of  Englaitd  and  Scotland,  as  Ihey  wera  prior  to 
ISSS,  both  in  their  characters  and  their  resuha.  The  one  wsi  a  system  of  deapot- 
isn,  ibeotber  of  libeitj.    Tbe  one  SUed  the  country  with  paapeiitm,  Ibe  other  k^ 
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labor  steadily  oBpkiyed,  asd  widi  puenta]  guaidiuiiliip  Imarded  tbe  untS  >ccv- 
■nduioni  of  tin  poor.  But  it  wu  in  Bngtantt  that  the  g^tleman  lav  '  the  grand- 
eat  work  of  Mviliied  life  in  any  part  of  the  world' — the  aplendid  remit  of  bet  credit 
and  baakiog- lyitenk  Sir,  while  the  elaaaicHl  and  intellectual  pnlleman  tiora  South 
Carolina  was  admiring  the  ConntluBii  gnuuleur  of  thit  proud  fabric  of  the  credit 
Bydem,  in  the  eestacy  of  hia  admintion,  he  Kiigot  (hat  he  was  standing  on  a  vast 
Tuio  of 'riolsted  rights;  lost  in  his  eublime  contemplaiiong,  he  beard  not  the  'acoenu 
of  despair,'  nor  the  wailings  of  poTerty,  uttered  by  milliona  who  had  fallen  Tietima 
to  the  Credit  system  of  Bngitand.  He  had  not,  probably,  examined  the  poor  man's 
record.  He  eould  not  pemiade  himself  la  beliere  that,  amidst  all  this  buKle,  lift, 
and  splendor,  all  this  wealth  and  grandeur,  he  was  in  a  nation  of  paupers.  H« 
eould  tx  it  all  in  hia  travels  through  impoverished  France,  with  her  metallic  cut- 
i«ncy,  but  net  in  England,  with  her  eradit  and  banking  tyilem.  Well,  sir,  here  is 
that  recofdof  its  resuhs  whieh  escaped  the  gentleman's  obserration.  Twomilliona 
(bur  hundred  and  ninety-three  thoasand  (bur  hundred  and  twenty-threefomilies  '  re- 
oeifing  relief  riot  included  in  the  TMurns  for  this  year,'  But,  it  ia  added.  In  tlus 
worii  published  by  the  Ejindon  Statistical  Society,  '  judging  from  the  restilu  hen 
exhibited,  i(e^s;i«r]/Drin  Un  grtatest  parlioTi  ef  the  vhote  population.'  Such,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  this  'grandest  work  of  civilisedlife,' 
this  triumphant  evidence  of  the  blessings  of  the  English  banking  and  credit  system. 
"Sir,  I  hsTe  tniTelled  a  little,  too.  I  have  contemplated  with  delight  the  rich 
trtttsoKS  of  the  Louvre  end  the  Vatican;  the  sublime  Doric  and  the  proud  Carintb- 
ian ;  but  it  Was  in  the  beautifdl  valleys  of  France  and  Germany— on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Elbe— it  was  amidst  thft  mountains  of  Switierland  and  Wales,  that  1 
•aw,  without  regard  to  questions  of  currency,  or  even  forms  of  government,  sound 
morality  and  personal  comfint ;  it  was  these  scenes  that  remindedme  of  our  western 
psjvdise.  And,  sir,  I  could  but  regjet  that  the  tenants  of  those  mountains  and  vat- 
leys  wtn  governed  by  that  concentrated  power  of  associated  wealth  which  rule« 
Qovernments,  controls  monaivhs,  and  regulates  (he  destiny  of  every  nation  in 

"  Mr.  Ohairmsn,  we  hsve  s  greet  conslitutionpl  duty  to  dJschai^.  We  have  to 
regulate  the  coinage,  and  by  requiring  (be  collection  of  our  revenue  in  a  eommoB 
medinm,  to  seenre  equal  taxation  to  the  States  of  this  eonfedetaey,  and  to  preserve 
fbr  the  whole  people  a  measure  of  vslue  of  andrat  origin,  for  labor,  property,  and 
contracts.  In  discharging  this  duty,  we  have  not  only  (0  encounter  the  vices  of  our 
eomplicated  banking  systems,  but  also  s  revolution  which  has  been  gfung  on  moia 
than  aceniary,and  one  which  threatens  in  the  end  to  substitute  a  mere  exchange  of 
credits  (br  the  ancient  standard  of  nations.  It  commenced  with  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1694.  This  substitute  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  notes  of 
twenty  pounds  pn  1739,  it  was  reduced  to  ten  pounds;  in  1793,  to  five  pounds;  snd 
in  1197,  the  bahk  suspended  specie  psyments,  and  commenced  issuing  one  and  two 
pound  notes.  After  a  fttal  experiment  of  five-and- twenty  years — fatal  to  tbemorala 
and  wdfaie  of  Uie  people,  however  neceaaary  it  may  have  been  to  Qovemment — the 
bank  reaomed  specie  payments  in  I89S,  The  currency  was  reformed,  and  all  notes 
under  five  pounds  (abont  equal  to  twenty-five  dollars)  were  prahibilad  in  Kigland 
and  Wales.    This  was  not,  however,  (he  most  msterisl  reform. 

"The  restriction  on  banking,  which  had  been  imposed  in  1700,  to  protect  (bi 
moTu^y  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  repealed  in  1896,  For  one  hundred  and 
nghteen  years  no  aaBOcia(ion  eould  be  formed  fbr  banking  purposes  with  more  than 
aixpartnen.  Underthissyatem,  the  trade  and  currency  of  England  wereperiodically 
convulsed.  The  great  regulator  of  banking  in  that  country,  by  its  own  alarms  and 
powerfid  eflbrts  to  save  itself,  brought  down  country  banks  by  the  hundred  in  every 
Rvulsion,  prostrated  trade,  and  threw  millions  of  the  laboring  population  out  of 
employment.  The  violent  revulsion  of  1S35  brought  about  the  reform  of  1838;  and 
'with  the  cohsent'  of  the  Bank  of  Elngland,  her  monopoly  ws«  partially  relin- 
quished, and  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  were  peimitled,  I3w 
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Seoilmd,  U>  form  m  taaay  banki  m  ther  ptetwd.  Biglnnd  hm  cBCaprd  some  of 
tba  Tiolenco  of  the  recent  revulBion.  Ber  banks  hiTS  not  ainpended  apecie  pay- 
Benu.  The  Bank  ot  England  was  not  Mved,  as  in  1836,  by  an  accidental  diseo- 
Tery  of  one  pound  nolei  I  It  vaa  not  beeanee  there  had  not  been  OTer-trading  ia 
Eaglaad ;  for  othorwue.  Then  iie*«r  wm  •  period  when  thcM  was  Toore  extenaiTe 
■peculation  in  erery  branch  of  trad^  and  Then  bar  cApita)  and  credit  were  mors 
videly  extended  in  every  quarterof  the  globe.  Uow  has  it  happened,  tbm,  that  ahe 
did  BM  auffer  ■•  in  1835 1  Becanae  the  rvruUlon  in  that  year  bndn  down  ths 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England;  beeKiM  capital,  flved  from  its  dominion,  flowed 
vilh  BatMliahing  rapidity  into  thai  branch  of  trade,  and  wea  ready  to  meet  the  Rid- 
dea  and  large  Midi tioD  wbioh  (peculation  bod  madeiallie  man  of  eommercial  cie- 
dita.  Smte  of  these  aaaociationi,  it  ia  true,  wete  embarraaatd  by  the  remMon ;  the 
wondrria,  that  more  were  not  brought  down  by  it.  Tbey  wew  all  ofreonitArigiTii 
and  this  trade  bad  been  effectually  prohibited  for  more  than  •  eentnry.  These  wert 
B0{  the  only  re&rma.  That  remnant  of  barbariem,  the  uanry  law,  waa  aln}  in  effect 
R^ealed,  by  exempting  all  bills  haiisg  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  ran  from  their 
operation  i  and  (his  has  been  tubiequenily  extended.  Therataof  interest, air,  is  the 
iafely-*al  re  of  credit.  It  should  be  permitted  to  rise  and  fall  with  (be  pretaure  upon 
(be  Esoney  market.  In  this  eoontry  Ht  have  locked  it  down,  and  doubly  prohibited 
the  free  use  of  capital.  The  ineTitabte  consequence  is  periodical  explosions.  But 
wiih  all  theae  reforms,  it  is  ^  LhnpoKcyof&igland  to  subBliiute  credit  (or  a  metal- 
lie  measure  of  Talus.  That  credit,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  Titioled  as  it  wss;  bat  by 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  lawful  tender,  and  by  authorizing  ihe  joint  sto^ 
asmcialiona  lo  issue  their  notn,  redeemable  in  these  notes,  (bey  have  laid  the  fbond- 
ation  for  renilsiont  in  trade,  which  are  not  yet  developed.  These  Bswciations  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  eiiaience  to  shoW  to  what  amount  ihcy  could  increase  their 
ciicalationa,  IhooKh  long  enough  to  prove  how  mpidly  tbay  eonld  increase  them. 
While  the.  use  of  credit,  lixioded  upon  property,  should  enjoy  abaolule  fieedom, 
Ihe  atwse  of  credit,  by  iasuing  that  which  is  founded  upon  ^edit,  should  never  ba 
encouraged  by  Government. 

"  The  most  powerfol  oniagonitt,  however,  of  a  nnifbnn  meaacn*  of  value  is  oar 
own  banking  system,  unquestionably  the  worst  in  tba  world.  If  we  had  no  other 
motive,  we  should  be  compelled  to  collect  our  revenue  in  a  mttallic  currency,  in  Ordfr 
to  preaerre  aomething  in  tbe  country  as  a  standard  of  Value.  We  have  slx-and- 
twenty  L^ialaturea  and  two  Terriioriol  Councils  Hea'dily  at  work,  eoacting  laws 
to  baniah  apecie  from  circulalion.  The  present  criwa,  no  doubt,  muat  produce  re- 
fonn  i  but  it  cannot  be  especied  (o  he  imaiediats  or  general,  so  long  as  our  lawa  are 
made  by  those  who  entertain  hostile  principles  of  government,  eapeeially  on  Uiia 
qoMiioa  of  currency.  It  is  true,  then  is  a  oommon  conviction  that  our  banking 
•yatem  is  bad,  and  that  our  local  circulations  require  relbrm ;  but  when  will  thai 
ever  be  efiected  if  we  eoireader  up  our  constitutional  standard?  If  we  do  not  lay 
ths  Giundaiioa  here,  our  banking  system  will  never  be  reformed.  It  isimpoasible  to 
imagine  a  system  more  diKOrdnnl,  and  more  embarrassing  M  trade,  than  the  sysism 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whols.  Capital  is  not  at  liberty  to  flaw  into  this  branch  of 
bade  aa  jn  England  and  Scodond,  Oovemmciit  must  regulate  the  quantity  in  sseb 
State.  Our  Stela  Qovemment  might,  with  equal  propriety  and  wisdom,  regulate  tba 
qoaatity  of  capital  in  every  olbar  branch  of  trade.  And  what  ia  tbe  eonRquenee  of 
Ihia  legiolative  inlerlerence  with  banking  1  Why,  sir,  two  of  our  ciliea  have  eseh 
more  banking  capital  than  ths  State  of  New  York,  with  her  hundred  cities  and 
towns,  and  with  mote  than  two  millions  of  population.  The  commercial  empotinm 
ot  the  Union,  i^ie  centre  of  circulation,  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
commercial  credit,  internal  and  estemal,  presse*  at  every  revulsion,  is  peimitted  to 
employ,  in  this  branch  of  trade,  acme  twenty  milbons — about  one^hiid  the  banking 
capital  of  a  neighboring  city.  ,  Such  Icgiilaiion  ie  a*  absurd  as  it  ia  unequal.  It  it 
calculaied  (o  nncegulala  trade  and  embarrass  the  banks.    Banking,  legilimale  bank 
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ing,  ii  a  trade,  Bud  sboatd  be  as  free  u  all  otbei  tradee.  Let  it  ngnlate  the  qoan- 
titjr  of  capital,  and  this  braTKli  will  kerp  pace  with  aUottieni  it  will  iiicr»Be  with 
the  incrsaae  of  caaiiQet«iBl  credits,  and  with  Ibe  growth  of  irsdf.  Aa  the  demand 
increaaea,  so  will  tbsaupptf ;  and  no  pratioo  of  the  capital  of  the  country  wilt  tie 
unemployed.  This  ii  ibe  secret  of  (he  auceeaa  of  the  Scotch  banlung  ayatoA,  whieb 
is  weakened,  and  not  strengthened,  hy  her  email  note  aircolation.    , 

"  Currency,  air,-is  not  a  trade.  OoTernments  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whe- 
ther an  atlrilMite  of  soiereignty  shall  be  eierciaed  by  trading  companies,  and,  if  so, 
(o  what  extent.  They  must  deiennine  whether  auch  companies  are  to  be  permiiud 
to  furnish  the  world  with  their  credit  aa  a  aubatituta  fbr  a  metallic  standard,  wUK 
liberty  to  increase  and  diminish  it  at  pleasure;  for  that  is  the  result  which  aeema 
Bf^roaching.  The  great  question  to  be  determined  ia,  are  trading  aaaociations  lo  ha 
authorized  to  iasue  a  species  of  State  credit,  and  to  colled  a  revenue,  now  amounting 
to  siKnr  eeren  millions  annually,  and  consCantly  inereaaing,  and  lo  indemnify  an 
mbuaed  community  by  producing  periodical  banknipfy,  poverty,  and  want  7  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  knows  that  ahnoat  all  the  distinguished  authoiitiea 
are  against  his  '  Credit  System.' 

"  It  is  a  conceded  point,  that  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  currency,  which  is 
the  measure  of  inikie,  ought  not  to  be  enlruated  to  those  whose  profits  are  inrreased 
by  abuaing  the  imsl.  Yoq  might  as  wellat  once  surrender  to  these  roipoTBtioris  the 
power  to  regulate  the  value  of  our  coin,  and  let  them  adulterate'  it,  or  arbitrarily 
raise  its  nominal  Talue  at  their  pleasure,  as  monarrbs  ibrmerly  did,  to  the  rain  of 
their  people.  Upon  what  ground  is  it  that  OoTrnmient  have  been  induced  lo  giTa 
their  aid  in  substituting  the  paper  of  trading  companies  for  the  current  coin  of  (he 
world  1  An  increasing  demand  for  a  medium  of  drculation  and  a  deficiency  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  former  is  admitted,  the. latter  I  deny  i^and  on  nutber  gniUHl 
oantheae  iaauea  be  defended.  Sir,  there  hea  been  no  age  of  the  world  when  it  waaso 
abundantly  supplied  with  circulation,  independent  of  all  the  small  notea,  ( I  mean 
under  ^fty  or  one  hundred  dollars, )  in  Elorope  and  America.  How  is  it  with  the 
precioua  metals  T  In  the  work  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  South  CarAlina, 
tbe  quantity  of  money  in  the  Augustan  age  is  estimated  at  leas  than  two  thousand 
millioua.  Why,  air,  since  1492,  we  have  drawn  (rom-th«  American  mines  alone, 
toon  than  six  thousand  millions  of  dollara,  and  tbe  aggregate  of  coin,  bullion,  end 
plate  in  tbe  world,  ia.estimated  at  from  aeretf  to  ten  thooaand  millions.  The  quan- 
tity of  apeeie  might  have  been  an  object  of  solicltuds  in  earlier  ages;  but  of  whst 
consequence  ia  it  now,  when,  fbr  all  lu  great  officea,  we  have  discorered  other  >ub- 
•cituteal  We  have  discovered  a  mine  richer  than  all  the  mines  of  Mexico  siui 
Ferur-the  human  mind.  We  have  drawn  front  thai  Inexhauatible  mine  eonntless 
million*  of  subalitutes  for  specie,  in  the  forni  of  public  debts,  bank  slMks,  and  stocln 
of  every  kind;  of  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  bank  drafts,  and  bank  check*. 
Theae  are  our  circulations  which  give  vdoeity  lo  trade.  It  is  these,  amounting  to 
thotitands  of  millions,  which  have  accelerated  tbe  growth  of  vrealth  among  naiiona, 
and  not  the  comemplible  amount  of  yoor  small  note  circula^ons  in  Qreat  Britain, 
IreUuid,  and  America.  In  the  preaent  age,  trade  provides  its  own  snbatitutea  for 
specie,  in  adjuating  lialanoes  not  only  between  States  and  nations,  but  between  indi- 
viduaU,  and  without  the  agency  of  bank  notes.  Specie  it  only  wanted  to  adjust 
balances  between  natimis  when  credit  it  suddenly  destroyed.  It  is,  however,  wanted 
io  every  country  a>  a  standard  for  local  cirealatian,  and  10  sustain  (he  inereaaing; 
amount  of  commareial  credit.  The  value  of  property  is  taffieiently  effected  by  cre- 
dit fiiundcd  upon  credit,  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange,  withoM  extending  thia 
abusaof  credit  in  the  fonn  of  currency.  The  tbrmer  we  cannot  reach  hy  legislation, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  do  ao  if  wa  cmild,  howvver  injurious  its  operation  ia  upon 
trade.  The  latler  interferea  with  the  currency  eatablisbed  by  the  Conatilution,  and 
vre  should  adopt  every  meaaure  that  we  can  to  prevent  it  from  destroying  out 
Btandaid  altogether. 
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"TlusnrolDtiDiiiiuybeaccoinpIiilMd.  Tha  precioua  mdali  may  erentually  b« 
twuibed  from  the  circuUlions  of  the  world,  end  we  may  have  no  other  aundard 
ihan  bank  noiea.  I  admit,  sir,  that,  u  a  mere  qneation  of  (rade,  it  woold  acCTlenile 
ilMaccumulationofweBllh.Hnd  ihe  growth  of  our  citka.  But  what  are  the  aaorj- 
£«B  altendiog  such  a  ayatem  t  Do  jou  iM  lay  the  foundnlion  of  your  citiu  on  iba 
min  of  your  populaiionl  Sir,  while  we  sacrifi™  the  poor,  we  transfer  political 
)i««Hlh)m  the  Bgricultaral  am]  laboring  claaafaofsocietytathoao  thousand  corpo- 
ration! which  seem  lo  have  ban,  from  the  beginning  of  oor  fioe  goTenunenta,  th« 
only  intereata  worlhyiin  thaeaiimationofour American le|ialator*,  10 .beeicluaiTely 
chenaheil,  protected,  and  patroniicd.  Sir,  goon  with  your  credit  and  bankingaya- 
tema;  banish  the  precioua  metala;  eatabliah  your  paper  atandard,  and  let 'the  value 
of  pnqierty  and  the  price  of  labor  float  upon  ita  agitated  surface ;  let  Ihem  riae  with 
ila  expanaiotu  and  fall  with  ita  contractioni ;  and  then,  air,  gentlemen  may  anliei- 
paleeverr  fire  ;eara  the  return  of  the  '  awful  winlera'  referred  lo  by  the  gentleman 
tttm  Fennaylvaaia.  One  of  them  ia  now  ipproBchine—Bn  awful  winter  indaed  fol 
the  poor;  ihouaands  will  be  atoick  down  by  poverty  and  want.  Sii,  I  do  not  aak 
f«'Iemea  for  their  charily,  Imaka  noappealstoiheir  humanity:  but,  in  the  name 
ofHEMs'boinadeaaBlI,  I  entreat  them  lo  apare  them  their  taunta— do  not  stigmu- 
l"a  tbem — let  thate  poor  Ihboiera  die  in  peace  sod  of  famine,  in  a  land  overBowinf 
viih  the  richeat  ^Mudance.  Pardon  tbeae  victima  of  your  policy,  should  they,  in 
their  IBM  bour,  pray  that  their  couuiry  might  be  delivered  from  your  calamitana 
'Cndii  Syatem.' 

"Mr.  Chalnnan,  upon  the  Irainoas  and  integrity  of  the  people  of  thia  country,  at 
the  preaent  crisis,  dqwnd  the  condition  of  our  society,  and  the  character  of  our 
Qovemraent.  It  is  evidently  a  ttrtiggle  for  power  by  some  of  the  corporations  of 
this  country,  but,  I  trust,  not  all  of  them.  It  is  a  great  issue;  for  every  thing  moral, 
aoeial,  and  political,  is  at  slake.  On  such  an  occaaion,  gentlemen  may  well  discard 
their  prejudicea— republicans  have  been  separated  on  party  grounds,  but  not  on 
priadplft— they  may  readily  unite  when  a  quealion  sris™  involving  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  the  very  eiiate nee  of  fiee  govemmentL  In  a  cauae  so  just,  we  hava 
little  to  tear,  and  every  thing  to  hope.  I  cannot  believe,  that,  in  the  approaching 
eonte«,  we  shall  lose  one  sincere  friend  of  this  administration.  Some  have,  I  think, 
praniaturely  decided  upon  the  meaaura  .now  proposed;  tliey  h«*e  denounced  it 
without  proper  eiaminBtion.  I  am  sure,  no  sound  republican  can,  upon  delibera- 
lioo,  be  ul^mately  found  agitinst  it.  While,  sir,  onthe  alher  hand,  the  proposition 
to  separate  Bank  and  Slate  must  rally  and  unite  Iha  democracy  of  this  country,  by 
whatever  qoeatiom  they  may  have  been  hitherto  divided.  They  will  never  consent 
thai  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales  shsU  be  eonlrolted  by  the  alock  exchange  of 
Wall  Mreat,  or  of  the  royal  eiuhaugo;  tJist  the  puUic  revenue  shall  be  again  mads 
inMrumenlal  in  augmenting  the  disasters  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  Oovemmeul 
shall  be  periodically  embarrassed  for  want  of  iiiaBnB,byentrasting  its  funds  toilialltu*- 
tions  wboas  fata  depends  upon  the  slightest  counter- movement  in  any  part  of  tha 
oDmmercial  system  of  the  world.  Not,  air,  can  I  believe  that  anysooiid  republican 
1*  prepared  to  subatiiute  the  credit  of  our  corporations  for  the  coiumon  ntEdium  and 
common  standard  of  the  world.  No,  sir:  on  llieae  questions  the  democracy  will  b« 
found  united,  aa  they  always  hsve  been,  whenever  the  honor  or  the  interests  of  their 
country  were  involved,  a*  they  are  at  the  preaent  crisis.  Let  not  gentlemen  deceive 
themselvea;  their  victories  always  cohm  with  our  calatnitiea,  and  disappear  wiih 
Tatoming  prosperity.  Tha  coneenbated  power  npon  which  ^ey  depend  cannot  yet 
r^ulote  the  auccemion  to  the  Preoidency. 

"  Sir,  I  have  detained  the  Committee  too  long.  We  challenge  gentlemen  lo  the 
vote.  Let  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  declaim  over  hia  '  iron  moikey  and 
black  broth; 'let  gentlemen  denounce  the  measure  oa  an  ejpedient  or  an  experiment; 
letihsm  coll  it  aSub-Treaautyscbeme,  orby  wbat  nameihey  pleaas;  but  let  tbem 
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aSbrdtWMioppocUjiiUjr  toletf  id  Bdvantagat»trade,tobanki,  thBTnamrjr,  and 
theoHiiitry.     Ws  lear  not  Lhe  n^nlu  of  theexpcrimBnt" 

During  the  many  years  he  has  spent  in  the  public  service,  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng  has  had  the  satisfiictioQ  to  witness  the  suecessTul  progress  of  the 
liberal  doctrines  of  free  trade  which  he  maintained  before  he  entered 
upon  public  life,  find  the  advocacy  of  which  has  been  the  pecoliu  mis- 
sion  of  his  political  career  ever  since.  For  some  years  he  woa  "iheir 
(Hily  advocate  in  >  die  New  York  delegaticn  in  Congress.  They  were 
unpopular,  and  those  who  administered,  or  who  aspired  to  administer, 
our  national  of&irs,  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  them.  The  cause  of 
commeicial  freedom,  however,  continued  to  gain  gromtd  at  every  see- 
aion.  The  late  Administration  was  die  fiial,  since  Uie  war  whh '  Qreat 
Britain,  which  boldly  took  ground  in  bvor  of  revenue  duties;  and  we 
have  now  the  pleaaure,  under  our  present  purely  Democratic  Adminis- 
tradon,  to  see  restored,  and  in  the  &ir  way  to  a  complete  and  general 
ascendency  over  the  public  mind,  those  Hberal  principles  which  our  free 
Oovnnment  was  especially  designed  to  eatabli^  and  perpetuate. 


REVOLUTIONARY   REMINISCENCES   OF  AN 

OLD  SOLDIER. 


The  Birds  of  Spring— The  Encamprnent  brokfn  up,  which  mtrodiMM  an  ill 

of  Dutch  csDlion  and  Political  Economjr — Aiit^comntde— wlu,wiUitbcanlkor, 
'  is  captured  by  ihe  Indians-^he  lick  nuui  scalped — Tbe  Calskill  Uoanlain*  and 

WiHTEK  at  last  began  to  draw  oS*  his  forces.  The  birda  who  came 
to  make  the  announcement  that  Spring  was  on  the  way,  were  lecsiTBd 
with  great  joy.  They  visited  the  opening  we  had  nwde  in  tbe  forest, 
and  gave  us  sweet  music.  None  offered  to  barm  them ;  it  was  voted 
mianimouily,  that  birds  were  "  liberty  men."  I  have  never  killed  a  bird 
since,  nor  suffered  any  body  else  to  when  I  could  help  it  I  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  because  he  allowed 
his  boy  to  shoot  robins.  The  boy  finally  shot  himself  I  almost  widied 
the  event  had  happened  seven  years  sooner.  Orders  were  at  length 
given  to  prepare  to  return  to  the  camp.  This  was  not  a  very  compli- 
cated operation  for  me — I  had  simply  to  put  my  gun  and  knapsack  in  order 
My  gun  was  found  to  be  minui  bayunet  and  ramrod;  my  knapsack 
contained  one  shirt  and  a  pocket  handkerchieC  I  congratnlated  myself 
on  the  smalhiess  of  my  load.     On  the  day  of  our  departure,  ear  Dutch 
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neighbors  come  to  oar  hws  to  puTchaae  auch  commo^itiea  u  we  wore 
ctMutrained  to  leave  behiad.  We  found  they  had  le&nied  not  a  little  m 
the  ait  of  baigaining  hem  the  stray  Yanlcees  who  had  located  among 
them.  Out  floui,  beef,  and  mm  burels,  were  the  otjects  of  their  desire, 
but  DS  it  was  certain  that  we  could  not  take  nid  articles  with  us,  the 
prices  offered  by  them  were  very  moderate.  The  oegotiatioiia  were 
coiuacted  by  our  sergeant,  and  one  of  the  younger  Dutchmen.  They 
both  talked  Political  Economy  and  prose  without  knowing  it.  Tha 
Dutchman  was  evidently  a  pre-exiatent  disciple  of  the  school  who  teach 
that  price  is  regulated  solely  by  sup]>ly  and  demand.  His  object,  there- 
fore, was  to  lessen  the  demand  that  the  price  might  fall.  This  he  effected 
by  directing  some  of  his  constituents  to  go  home,  and  the  rest  to  load 
their  pipes  and  talk  Dutch.  Our  sergeant  belonged  to  the  school  that 
teaches  that  the  cost  of  production  has  something  to  do  in  determining 
the  price  of  a  commodity,  bat  his  argimients  made  no  more  impression  on 
the  Dutchmen  than  as  inany  legislators.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
reduce  the  supply,  that,  in  accordance  with  their  own  doctrines,  the  price 
might  rise.  The  heads  of  about  half  the  cadu  were  knocked  out ;  they 
were  then  filled  with  combustibles  aitd  fired.  In  this  way  the  supply 
was  soon  lessened,  and  in  consequence,  the  price  rooe  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  This  was  one  of  my  first  lessons  in  Political 
Economy,  and  it  was  much  more  clear  andaatis&cloTytbanniauy  ofthe 
books  which  I  have  since  read,  and  the  speeches  to  which  I  have  since 
Ii«ened. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  give  our  fiuewell  shout,  one  of  our  number, 
a  fellow  townanon,  became  so  seriously  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  march. 
It  was  out  of  out  power  to  make  any  arrangements  for  his  removal,  «o  it 
W8S  determined  that  he  should  be  M  behind,  and  that  I  should  remain  to 
take  care  of  him.  This  was  not  atall  to  my  liking— not  that  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  render  whatever  aid  I  could  to  my  fellow  soldier,  or  rather  wood- 
chopper — but  the  disappointment  was  not  pleasant,  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  proibund  truth  in  human  nature,  that  disap- 
pointments are  goieraUy  unpleasant  Does  any  sciolist  say,  that  is  a 
vary  common-place  truth  1  It  is  iw  more  so  than  many  tba(  are  ttltered 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  tranacendental  philoaophera  with  a 
most  sagacious  air  of  discovery.  I  have  only,  in  accordance  with  an  old 
and  inveterate  habit,  utt^ed  in  plain  English,  and  not  in  the  dialect  of  the 
"  inner  and  high  consciousness,"  that  the  aristocracy  of  philosophers 
alone  have  access  ta  . 

I  attended  upon  my  sick  companion  about  four  weeks  afler  the 
departure  of  .the  conpony.  The  time  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  an 
bineat  Dutchman,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  King  Shorgt,  and  a  friend 
of  humanity,  too.  When  we  departed,  he  would  not  receive  a  penny 
from  us,  though  we  oOered  h)m  silver. 

With  joyful  hearts  we  set  our  iaces  towards  the  camp,  though  we  knew 
that  many  a  weary  mile  was  to  be  travelled  ere  we  could  reach  it     But, 
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tfaen,  there  -waa  Hub  consolation,  the  lon^r  we  were  in  going,  the  sooner 
after  eiir  arriral  would  come  the  hour  of  our  discharge,  for  it  must  be 
recollected,  we  were  "year  umice  men."  After  sii  or  seven  hours 
walking,  we  came  to  a  house  where  we  resolved  to  remain  till  the  next 
morning,  pTDvided  the  consent  of  the  owner  could  be  obtained — a  preli- 
minary, by  the  way,  that  soldiers  of  more  experience  dispense  with.  We 
Altered,  and  found  as  sinister  a  looldng  Dutchman  as  ever  smoked  a 
pipe.  He  pretended  not  to  understand  our  leqaefit,  and  scolded  and 
swore  in  Dutch  till  he  frightened  all  the  folks  within  earshot.  We  were 
about  to  retire,  when  Ei  female  entered  and  silenced  him,  and  demanded 
what  we  wanted.  It  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  husband  was 
ordered  forthwith  to  tnake  preparation  for  our  comfortable  entertainment. 
This  was  the  first  example  of  female  ascendency  I  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  1  acknowledge,  I  did  not  view  it  with  any  very  strong  dlsapproba- 
UoD.  Indeed,  when  a  luxurious  supper  appeared,  to  which  the  husband 
was  ordered  to  bid  us  welcome,  I  became  fully  satisfied  thai  female 
sovereignty  was  for  the  best;  certainly  it  waa  in  that  instance.  During 
my  ioog  life,  I  have  been  "collecting  &cts"  on  ^s  subject,  and  have 
enough'  to  form  a  magnificent  theory,  which  I  intend  to  put  forth  when 
the  "Woman's  Rights"  Socirty  get  the  government  into  their  hands, 
vrhich  will  be,  when  travelling  by  railroads  and  steamboats  is  abandoned 
aa  too  slow  and  old  fashioned. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  in  fine  spirits,  and  travelled  leisurely 
through  a  beautiful  forest  till  about  midday,  when  wo  lay  down  beneath 
a  large  chestnut  and  slept  We  were  awakened  by  a  couple  of  Indians 
hideously  painted,  and  who  very  significantly  intimated  that  we  were  to 
be^rced  from  the  responsibility  of  farther  directing  our  ovm  movements. 
In  short,  we  were-  required  to  yield  ourselves  as  prisoners.  '  Does  the 
descendant  of  some  cowardly  tory  ask,  why,  as  there  were  but  two,  we  did 
notresisti  lanawer:  while  I  believe  that  the  civilized  is  better  ad:ipt^ 
than  the  savage  state  to  develofie  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
nature  of  man,  yet,  two  civilized  men  asleep  are  not  equal  to  two  savages 

They  had  taken  possession  of  our  arms  before  we  awoke,  and  if  they 
had  not,  we  should  not  have  been  very  well  qualified  to  resist,  nnce  mus- 
kets without  bayonets '  or  powder  are  not  very  effective  instruments. 
Furthermore,  wh^  a  man  is  awaked  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  sees  a  hostile 
savage  standing  over  him  with  uplifted  tomahawk,  he  is  not  in  circum- 
stances to  test  viilh  due  accuracy  the  difference  between  the  strength  of 
civilized  and  savage  muscles.  Ho  will  be  very  likely  to  adopt  the  doe- 
trine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance — a  doctrine  recently  most 
triumphantly  demonstrated  iu  the  "  freest  government  on  earth,"  pro- 
vided fines  and  imprisonment  can  demonstrate  a  political  proposition. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  said  doctrine  appeared  very  rational  to  us,  as  we 
lay  under  the  aforesaid  chestnut ;  and  when  the  sa\'age8  were  satisfied, 
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thtt  we  had  coidially  adopted  it,  th^  safiered  tu  to  riae,  boimd'one  hand 
bdiind  aa^  and  Nt  off  towBids  the  setting  KHL 

Dogget,  for  that  wu  my  companion's  name,  cried  like  a  child,  which 
caused  his  captora  to  bestow  npcMi  him  Beveral  DneqiuTocal  oxpremom 
of  contempt  I  kept  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  was  talher 
hard  woik.  1  aaare  the  reader,  that  then  is  nothing  pleasant  in  the 
pnspect  of  a  long  captiyity,  oi  of  death  by  tortara  ^i  is  much  easier 
to  laake  war  speeches  than  to  bear  up  heavily  under  such  ciicumstsDces. 
Dogget  was  eocm  exhausted,  and  he  felL  The  gleaming  tomahawk, 
threatoung  to  lay  oyea  his  brain,  caused  him  to  arise  and  ezsK  his 
rsmainmg  ene^ea.  He  soon  fell  again.  The  uTages  then  hurled 
thnr  taMaahawks  at  his  head,  with  die  deeign  of  grazing  it,  but  not  of 
lolling  him.  This  roused  him  again,  but  hie  strength  soon  gave  out 
ei^iely,  and  he  fainted. 

PrapaiatioD  was  thai  made  for  paaring  the  night  We  were  tied  lo  a 
tree  in  a  maimer  that  gave  us  great  pain,  and  prevented  our  obtaining 
much  repose. 

In  the  morning  we  set  ont  in  a  more  northerly  directioiL  There  were 
no  agna  of  wilmhiniif  in  the  r^on  through  irtiich  we  passed.  Ere 
long,  Dogget  became  completely  ethauated,  and  unable  to  proceed 
fiuther.  The  ttnaahawk  was  buried  in  bis  head — his  scalp  was  takai 
ofl|  and  we  were  again  oa  our  way.  I  have  a&ai  wondered  that  I  could 
witaeoi  that  hnrible  scene  with  comparatively  so  little  emotiDn.  I 
marched  sullenly  <«,  giving  but  little  indicatioa  of  gnef  or  fear,  it  was 
well  that  I  did  not  expend  in  useless  feeling  the  strength  that  I  needed 
for  action.  My  a{qttreint  indifieience  evidently  raised  me  in  the  eatimai- 
tkni  of  my  captors.  Our  halts  were  frequent,  and  plenty  of  nutritious 
food  was  given  me. 

On  the  fourth  oi  fifib  day  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part  of  the 
Catskill  MotuUams  on  which  the  Mountain  House  ia  now  perched.  The 
outlines  of  the  mountains  in  that  region  are  very  peculiar,  and  they  have 
not  beat  changed  by  the  spirit  (rf'specnlatioa  and  improrerocDt  that  has 
changed  almost  every  thing  else.  About  two  years  since,  I  visited  the 
place.  The  mountains  present  the  same  appearance  as  they  did  "  sixty 
years  hence."  I  stood  on  the  very  lock  that  sixty  years  before  I  had 
Stood  on  with  my  savage  capton.  The  mountains  were  unchanged,  but 
how  changed  the  landscape  on  which  they  cast  their  shadows  I 

lo  a  cavern  in  one  of  the  deep  ravines  of  the  mountain  we  found  five 
Indians,  who  had  evidently  been  waiting  our  arrival  for  some  dajrs. 
They  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  me,  but  held  a  long  and  earnest  con* 
vemtion  with  my  captors.  We  passed  the  night  in  the  cave,  and  eariy 
in  the  morning  the  whole  party  left  it  Three  began  to  ascend  tho 
mountain,  taking  me  with  thran,  and  foul  set  offtowards  the  east,  carrying 
nothing  but  their  tomahawks  and  rifles.  As  we  climbed  up  the  Keep  and 
difficult  ascent,  I  ofUn  attempted  to  get  a  view  of  the  world  bekxw,  but  th« 
thick  foliage  rendered  it  impossible.  At  length  we  came  lo  a  very  pr^ 
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cipkotia  ledgs,  (lie  (op  of  which  w«  gained  with  gmt  difficulty.  We 
ctmld  then  look  down  upon  the  plain  beloT.  AllwuBounbrokaifiireat, 
save  perhaps  half  a  dosen  Utle  openingB  with  log  huta  ended  by  the 
pToducen  of  civilization. 

We  had  not  lemained  l(»ig  on  the  roch  bdbre  the  two  hnta  that  were 
neaicBt  the  mountain  were  aeen  to  be  in  flames.  A  yell  bunt  from  the 
wretches  by  whom  I  wae  sunounded,  nich  as,  I  trust,  those  rock  shaTO 
never  since  echoed  to.  The  obgect  of  the  diviaitni  of  the  party  was  now 
manifeeL  They  had  gone  to  destroy  the  dwellinga  which  were  new 
smoking  in  our  sight, 

We  now  passed  on  till  we  reached  the  top  of  the  motmtain,  when  we 
halted,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  other  party.  They  came  just  belbre 
night,  bringing  as  prisoners  an  old  Dutchman  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
the  latter  being  about  twelve  years  of  age.  I  attempted  (o  CMnmnnicBte 
with  my  felbw  prisoners,  but  found  that  they  were  igntnrant  of  the  Eng- 
lish toitgae.  The  Dutchman  spoke  the  Indian  language,  and  soon 
seemed  rather  as  one  of  the  party  than  ax  a  prisoner.  He  was  left 
CDtiTely  at  liberty,  that  is,  so  br  as  bonds  were  concerned,  both  by  night 
and  day;  while  his  wiie  and  ^tighter  were  watched,  and  with  great 
vigilance.  I  was  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  selfish  wretch,  if  noC 
actually  in  league  with  the  foe,  as  he  appeared  to  make  no  use  of  his 
interest  to  obtain  any  favors  for  his  wiie  and  danghter.  But  I  found  that 
hasty  opinions  are  not  always  sound,  and  that  conning  is  not  monopolized 
by  the  Yankee.  That  the  Continental  Congress  had  a  soldier  restored 
to  his  rank,  and  the  old  Bay  State  a  citizen  to  hei  bowno,  was  owing  V» 
the  cunning  of  said  Dutchman,  as  the  reitder  shall  hear. 


SCENES  AND  STORIES  OF  MANY  LANDS. 

Bibth-Dax  QirTs. 

The  recollections  of  a  chequered  life,  spent  in  various  countries,  aflbrd 
to  n^  meotal  eye, — with  many  a  remembered  scene  over  which  a 
painful  and  chilly  darkness  broods, — many  a  fair  sunny  picture,  on  which 
)t  lores  to  dwell,  of  the  beautiful  and  noble,  in  human  character.  No 
one  can  pass  through  even  a  shorter  term  of  years,  than  that  from  which 
I  draw  my  treasures  of  memory,  in  ftee  intercourse  with  the  thousand  vari- 
eties of  human  nature,  without  meeting  with  many  a  character,  of  which 
the  brightness  redeems  the  darkness  of  the  surrounding  waste,  and,  stand- 
ing as  a  living  mtwument  of  the  inherent  good,  points  to  the  future  per- 
feOihility  of  our  nature.    Though  the  pilgriinage  of  life  be  over  « 
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wmryieeertgiit  the  feet  of  the  traveller — besides  that  there  ore  tlie  etars 
«f  hesTen  OTerhead — if  he  will  bat  open  his  eye  and  heart,  ia  many  a 
bantifal  flower,  and  around  him  many  a  &ir  oans,  reminding  him  of 
the  paradise  thai  is  to  tenninate  and  leward  hie  pilgrimage. 

It  lias  been  my  good  fbrtime  to  meet  with  many  of  these  bright  spots ; 
and  my  memory  lores  stilt  to  wander  back  to  them,  and  linger  aromid 
their  beauty.  Bat  amidat  all  these  leoiiniecencea  there  is  oo  one  upcm 
which  it  rests  with  a  more  pore  and  tcxtier  pleasure,  the  more  eiqnisite 
from  its  being  riigbtly  tinged  with  sadness,  dian  npon  the  image  of  the 
heroine  of  the  following  Utde  dceteh. 

It  is  a  stsry  ut  tma  of  that  dear  and  raloable,  though  moch  abuasd 
clasB — sn  on  ftbid.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  common,  erery-day  story ; 
though  a  very  sim^  and  quiet  one :— its  scene  lies  chiefly  in  a  Tetired 
little  English  Tillage,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  clasa.  I  haT« 
now  giren  fair  warning  of  its  snbject  and  character ; — let  those  leaden 
only  go  back  with  me  to  visit  this  pleasantly  remembered  spot,  for 
whom  such  atfory  may  be  Ukety  to  possess  some  interest ;  tiheir  number 
will  probably  be  small,  but  they  will  be  the  "  fitaudieoce,  thoogh  few." 
I  have,  indeed,  once  before  seen  in  print,  though  much  more  elab^ 
ntely  filled  out,  a  tale  closely  teaenblinfiaoutiiQe  the  following  sketiJi, 
as  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  fonaded  on  the  same  &ct8.  That  shall 
not,  however,  deter  me  from  narrating  it  simply  and  truly,  from  my  own 
reeollectioa  of  the  facts,  disguieing  only  the  somames,  lest  it  should 
meet  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  to  whom  it  relates.  Received  in  the  right 
^liril  it  may,  by  its  example,  teack  to  some  reader  a  sublime  lesson  of 
self-sacrifice. 

Among  all  the  pretty  parscnages  in  England,  there  is  never  a  prettier 
than  the  Rectory  rf  die  village  of  Betley :  aul  amcog  all  the  good,  tbs 
venerated,  and  Ae  loved  occupaats  of  those  beautiful  abodes,  there  was 
never  a  better,  a  more  aniversaUy  and  deeply  venerated  and  loved,  than 
the  occupant  of  this,  tbe  Reverend  David  Horsa  I  remember  both 
well  from  my  earliest  childhood.  The  closely  hedged  and  planted  lane, 
by  which  we  osed  to  i^pTsach  that  door  from  which  the  foot  of  the  needy 
or  sorrowfal  never  turned  smy  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  ;^ 
the  pretty  little  knoll  upon  which  it  emerged,  studded  with  occasional 
damps  (^  trees; — the  venerable  old  church,  which  Mood  directly  at  the  loot 
of  the  knoU,  in  its  quaint  Oothic  style,  Mill  solid,  though  beginning  to 
crmnble  at  some  of  its  weather-worn  extremitiea,  with  ita  moss-covered 
not,  and  ivy-mantled  aides,  the  little  grave-yaid  which  slept  is  its  solemn 
quiet  aromid  it,  the  grotesquely  trimmed  cypress  snd  yew  trees^  tha 
fiuniliar  old  tond^stmes,  and  the  neat  hawthorn  hedge  enclosing  all  ;— 
the  &iT  sceoe  of  English  coimtry  loveliness  that  stretched  beyond ; — th« 
winding  road  towards  the  left  from  the  knoll,  bordered  by  bright  grac^ 
fill  shnbbery,  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  with  here  snd  there  a  nisdc  seat, 
and  perchance  a  still  more  rustic  table, — and  then  the  charmed  step 
reached  the  neat  white  gate,  that  led  to  the  tre&embovrered  parsniage. 
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II  WM  ft  matt  com&irlBbU  dwellm^,  of  llw  cottagv  iljfe,  low  and  wMly 
tuqmieadiDg  ia  ill  front,  though  with  a  ipacMui  portico,  which  wu  ths 
acateofmany  KhappT  hour;  iu  pefabl»Jaahad  walk  were  half  hidbf 
th«  thick  numin^  Tinea,  which  etuatend  lotmd  even  the  oppn  windoiwa, 
■id  perftsned,  through  the  opek  caaenwiMa,  the  looma  withio.  A  fine 
lawn  aloped  down  the  fhnil,  adorned  with  beda  of  Bowen  edged  with  the 
«*«rUoMiungAnft;  althe  foot  of  which  a  b««ifiU  little  p«nd  of  waMr 
miirond  the  gren  fringe  of  the  light  graceful  willow  that  waved  ammiA 
aal  OTOT  it,  inlerqteTaed  with  the  lilac  and  laiErannun,  fresh  with  the 
jrouth  of  apring,  and  opening  to  give  the  wamn  nn  of  the  aeeaoo  iM 
earlieat  welcome.  A  little  aklff  ligl^y  toppled  the  noimic  watn  into 
i^iich  ■  freriMoing  breexe  would  rqiple  iti  auiftce,  the  plajr^lhing  af  a 
youth,  named  Charlea  Bettley,  who  leaided  under  the  paieUal  guai^BD' 
ihip  of  Mr.  Mone.  On  both  adet  of  the  bonae  niled  the  prettied 
pleasure  gaideu  1  erer  aaw, — for  laMe  and  simidicity,  without  display  of 
wealth,  should  ahraya  be  attributes  of  a  pUawre  garden.  Behind,  neat 
offices,  the  glebe,  and  the  oirhaid, — and  the  picture  stands  campiete  to 
dbe  eye  of  menuny.  it  was  indeed  a  lorely  spot,  though  I  have  not  half 
described  it  I 

The  BeTereod  ib.  Uorae  waa  a  yotmger  son  cf  a  <1stingnidwd 
fcmily;  he  had  purchased  at  the  university  high  eminence  as  an  el^ant 
sdtolar,  at  the  expense  of  the  i*ny>iiw  of  conetilitfion,  though  he  had  still 
been  able  to  teach  the  period  at  which  a  few  flokee  of  now  were  begin- 
ning  to  deacend  upon  his  high,  beBevolanl,  and  intellectual  brow.  He 
was  Toteiated  by  all  cleaes  within  the  sphere  of  which  he  was  th» 
centre, — and  loved  alike  by  all. 

His  wife  waa  a  meet  and  worthy  herniate  to  hia  ben^erat  Ufe.  A. 
BMrriage  of  lore  had  been  to  them  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  love. 

Charles  Bettley  was  the  sod  of  a  dear  friend,  whom  the  early  death  of 
his  &ther,  a  military  man,  had  left  in  a  4aie  of  deAbntioo  to  the  parental 
luitdncae  of  this  eiceUent  pair.  Through  all  the  struggling  with  the 
hardships  attendiug  the  narrow  stipend  of  a  country  curtfe,  the  latter  had 
fiuthJuIly,  up  to  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  performed  all  the  duties  of 
the  parental  relation  towards  him.  By  their  hearth  he  hath  a  home,  in 
hearts  the  resting  places  which  the  active  afections  of  s  generovs  child- 
hood needs,  snd  in  the  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Mi.  Morse  such  advai^ 
tagea  of  education  as  could  not  have  been  afibided  to  hiio  by  any  othex 
means.  At  the  date  to  which  I  refer,  Charles  had  giewn  into  a  tall, 
handsome  youth  of  about  seventeen,  Aill  of  the  young  vigor  and  i^irit, 
moral  snd  physical,  of  that  ago. 

Mr.  Morse  had  two  daughters.  The  elder,  Alice,  was  nearly  of  the 
age  of  Charles.  They  had  been  brought  up  together,  hand  in  hand, 
and  heart  in  heart  They  had  conned,  to  a  great  eitet>t,  the  same  let- 
sons,  read  from  the  same  prayer-book  and  bible  in  chuich,  joyed  in  the 
tame  pleasures,  wept  over  each  other's  troubles,  and  at  the  same  knea 
had  koelt  to  know  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven  I  "    She  wac  a 
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ftii  yooBg  girl,  with  the  tight  hair  and  hlae  eyee,  aad  the  miM,  yet  deep 
sprit  of  her  father.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  very  gentle,  yet  spoitiva 
and  happy  withal,  and  had  a  hnit  that  vibrated  like  the  aspen  leaf  to 
the  flympsthies  aad  afiectioas  of  thoae  by  whom  ihe  waa  nrrounded. 

Charlotte  wasaeren  yean  younger — a  bright  little  lairy,  with  dark 
eyea  and  ringlets,  aichneaa  and  miachie^  with  a  hnrt  aa  adectionaie  aa 
Iter  ipiiils  wera  buoyant  ud  lighL 

Sack  wera  the  innutes  (^  Betley  Rectory,  at  the  date  of  my  earliett 
reooUectmns  of  the  place. 

Th«  fiifli  grief  that  came  to  invade  the  qoiet  kappineas  of  that  affec- 
tionate and  pleasant  home — a  happiness  bdbre  scarcely  erer  alloyed  by 
«  care— was  a  bitter  one,  and  brought  the  aching  desolation  of  bereave- 
raou  directly  into  the  midtt  of  their  ckeerfiil  little  circla  It  was  th« 
4ealh  of  Mrs.  Horse.  I^e  immediate  agony  inflicted  by  the  blow  I 
aaed  sot  pwiae  to  describe.  Her  htuband  bore  np  against  it  nobly.  Am 
miwniliar  Bye  wonld  scarcely  have  guessed  the  depth  of  the  grief  with 
iriiich  hia  inmost  soul  was  moved.  But  he  did  not  yield  himself  np  to 
it  The  storm  could  not  bat  bow  to  the  duM,  but  it  did  not  break,  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  mmitter  and  father ;  for  the  sake  of  his  Qod,  hia 
flock,  and  hie  children,  he  Mimmcmed  to  his  aid,  asd  not  in  Tain,  the 
oontioTt  of  Us  leligim,  and  bravely  weathered  the  storm. 

The  last  death-bed  acane  between  the  mother  and  children  I  mnit  not 
<imiL  Alice  stood  hiding  her  sobs  in  the  boscnn  of  Charles,  and  one 
haod  nacouciaoBly  in  his;  the  little  Chariotte  ait  on  the  bed  by  her  side, 
but  imperfectly  understanding  the  real  meaning  of  the  scene.  She 
tested  her  eaiKiated  hand  npoa  the  clasped  ones  of  the  fair  young  pair, 
with  a  mile  of  pleasure,  and  then  turned  her  eye  from  theirs  to  the  little 
child,  with  aa  eipreaaioa  which  both  instantly  interpreted  rightly ;  and 
befcie  the  spirit  of  the  mother  had  risen  on  the  wings  of  immortality, 
with  whi<^  it  seemed  already  plumed  tea  its  flight  from  the  spot  to  which 
her  earthly  heart  stilt  clung,  die  lips  of  the  two  elder  children  had  uttered 
the  vow,  which  theii  hearts  kad  on  the  instant  formed,  that  the  happineae 
of  their  young  dater  rfioald  be  thiongh  life  their  devoted  care. 

it  had  always  lieen  a  custom,  and  I  think  a  moat  excellent  one,  in  the 
Bectat'a  family,  to  celebrate  all  birth-days  by  some  pleasant  gift,  of  which 
anrprise  was  always  a  neceasaty  element,  to  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the 
day.  On  the  morning  aflerthe  burial  of  Mra.  Morse,  both  Charles  and 
Alice  remembered  that  it  was  the  biith-day  of  the  former;  but  neither 
made  any  aUusioo  to  it,  in  the  hope  to  avert  the  bitter  anociations  which 
jt  wonld  excite,  with  a  pecaliar  poignancy,  in  die  heart  of  their  only  re- 
maining  parent,  whose  aiBicdan  they  would  gladly  have  died  to  cffluota. 
He  met  them  with  a  beautifully  serene  brow ;  and  after  the  regular  morn- 
ing derotioas,  and  a  breakfast  that  seemed  almost  cheeri'ul,  he  led  Charles 
into  the  garden.  They  walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  though  the  , 
tfotrntcnanee  of  the  minister  was  working  with  emotions  of  un&thomaUe 
depth.     At  length  he  paused,  and  rested  hia  hand  affectionately  on  the  i 
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ihouMei  of  the  tall  aitd  ooble-looldiig  yonth  befora  him.     Hisvoke  wu 
lirauulouB  as  he  ipoke: 
.  "  Think  not,  my  eoa,  that  I  IwTe  forgottca  this  day,  though — " 

His  TtMce  did  hieak,  and  he  walked  on  a  few  pace*  in  ailence,  when 
CSiailea  replied: 

"  Many  are  the  precioui  gifta,  my  dearetf  father,  I  have  received  at 
your  handa,  but  none  ao  precious  as  the  one  I  have  received  this  day — 
die  example  of  a  Christian  sfHrit  diedding  holy  balm  over  the  laceraled 
efiectioua  of  a  humaa  heart" 

fill.  Mone  pressed  bis  hand,  and  placed  in  it  a  sealed  packet,  saying, 
"  Charles,  you  are  now  treading  cm  the  beels  of  the  mac ;  end  you  muA 
enter  the  world  on  the  rirength  of  yoni  own  capabilidee.  This  contain* 
a  eommimon  for  a  cadetahip  in  the  East  Indies,  where  jon  will  &td 
mora  than  one  poweiftil  friend  to  be  ioteieBied  in  yon  for  our  lakea. 
Thiswas  procnced  by  Aer  foresight,  and  is  her  giA;  il  was  out  joint 
intention  to  have  surprised  you  with  it  to  day.  The  duty  is  bow  a  heavy 
one;  il  sends  another  deer  object  Gram  my  fiiesids.  But  my  datytoyou 
IB  an  imperative  law.  Socb  arrangements  aie  already  complete,  beyond 
lec&t,  that  you  must  leave  us  on  this  day  fortnight." 

He  abniptly  quitted  him,  a&d  Charles,  in  a  tumult  of  conSictiDg  feel- 
ings, sought  his  room.  On  the  small  stand  in  the  window,  upon  whick 
lay  the  bible  which  had  been  her  last  gifi,  between  the  leaves  of  the  sacred 
Toluroe,  waa  a  freshly  gathered  bouquet  of  the  flowers  of  the  season.  In 
this  sweet  gift,  so  beautifully  bestowed,  he  coald  not  a  monamt  hesitate 
to  recogniee  the  hand  of  Alice.  He  placed  it  in  his  bosom ;  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  proceeded  to  open  the  paekeL  Beeidea  the  eommissioa, 
it  contained  such  a  letter  as  no  other  hand  than  the  mother's  could  have 
pemied,  and  also  a  provision  for  his  temporal  oonveniHice,  which  he  little 
suspected  to  be  the  accumulated  result  of  many  a  sacrifice  of  indulgan- 
cies  in  the  Rector's  bmily.  So  delicate  is  the  kiadness  of  the  truly  geiv- 
erous,  it  would  be  hid,  if  possible,  even  toih  itself.  His  con^cting^ 
enotions  I  need  not  describe ;  the  high  beating  of  lua  heart,  which  had 
80  long  panted  for  Bdmission  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  world ;  his  grat- 
itude, his  grie^  his  pangs  at  the  thought  of  a  &reweU  to  this  bUssed 
home  of  his  youtk  It  will  excite  no  surprise  that,  after  all,  the  first  was 
the  i^edominant  feeling.  He  waa  interrapled  by  (he  entrance  of  Alice, 
pale  and  breathless,  who  had  just  learned  this  stunning  news  from  her 
fiuher. 

The  hours  that  aisoed  I  paai  over,  as  also  tke  remaining  days  of  hi» 
tfay.  It  will  mffice  to  say,  thai  the  most  solemn  engagement  of  hearts 
passed  between  him  and  Alice,  and  he  bore  away  with  hi",  with  the 
prayers,  blessmgs,  and  tears  of  all,  the  unreserved  afiecti(»u  of  that  goitle 
but  high-souled  young  giiL 

On  Alice's  admirable  conduct  at  the  head  of  her  lather's  householc^ 
as  the  mtUhtrofbei  young  sifter,  and  the  never-ikiliag  friend  of  the  sut- 
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Fonading  poor,  I  need  not  dwell  la  erety  lelatioa  it  was  beaudiiil  and 
Bobl&  Within  two  yeara  after  the  departaie  of  ChaiLee,  Mr.  Mor»e 
lay  by  Uie  side  of  tKe  paitner  of  iua  life.  This  blow  bicnglit  into  life 
all  (he  fine  tnergiea  of  her  rare  character.  They  were  left  almost  in 
dMtitatioD.  Another  inctunbent  soon  occupied  ,their  loved  and  lorely 
heme;  and  they  1^  Belley  Bectory.  Gounilew  doors  sprang  open  to 
innte  them  to  a  heme,  respected  and  loved  as  was  Alice  Morae ;  but  she 
had- a  peculiar  spirit.  Bhe  would  not  acqoaint  Charles  with  their  situa- 
tHW,  for  she  would  not  burden  or  distress  him ;  from  no  other  would  she 
receive,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  from  his  instinctiTe  feeling,  the  generosity 
which,  however  cordial  in  its  commencement,  becomes  ao  often  donbtfiil 
in  its  saqaeL  Devoting  herself  to  the  care  and  jedacation  of  Charlotte, 
die  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  filled  with  the  daughters  of  the 
principal  &mjlies  of  the  neighborhood.  Every  day  did  thig  noble  girl 
riBO  higher  in  the  aftectionate  respect  of  all  who  knew  her ;  nor  did  her 
•ccupation  ever  have  the  efiect  of  making  her  iose  latte  among  the 
higher  ciaases  of  her  friends — for  she  had  them  among  every  class.  She 
steadily  reliiBed  the  most  advant^eoas  proposals  of  mairiagej  and  thuj 
held  on  the  even  tenor  of  h».wsy  for  six  or  seven  years. 

How  her  heart  rested  on  the  fiiture  may  well  be  imagined.  Her  lovs 
fe  Charles,  of  whom  she  retained  a  picture,  nowth&t  ^1  else  was  gone, 
and  that  her  love  for  her  sister  seemed,  from  the  remembrance  of  that 
death>bed  acrae,  to  enter  into  the  affcctkni  and  the  relation  subeiating  be- 
tween (hem,  as  an  element  and  part  of  it,  came  almost  to  absorb  her 
whole  beiitg.  A  doubt  m  relation  to  him  never  crossed  the  high,  noble 
parity  and  pride  of  her  love.  His  letters  were  not,  indeed,  very  frequent, 
but  that  scarcely  seemed  to  need  an  apology.  His  heart  was  evidently 
10  the  exciting  pursuits  and  ambition  of  his  profession;  though  he  still 
loved  her  and  his  early  home ;  ha  evidently,  indeed,  also  loved  many 
Other  objects  and  feielings;  yet  it  was  natural,  and  she  was  pleased  for 
his  sake  that  it  was  so.  His  letters  always  brewed  the  warmest  afiec- 
ttm,  and  never  contained  any  thing  that  could  threaten  danger  to  h^ 
hopes ;  and  she  labored  on  fiuthftiUy,  self-sacrificingly  in  her  toilsome 
occupation,  knowing  well,  in  the  full  confidence  of  generous  love,  that 
her  time  of  reward,  in  that  full  happiness  of  which  her  deep  soul  was 
capable,  was  approaching,  and  would  tttrely  arrive. 

Charlotte  retained  her  early  character — wayward  and  light-hearted, 
boi  moat  warmly  afiecti(HuUe.  She  became  most  splendidly  and  exqni- 
sitdy  beautiful — more  so,  in  fiut,  if  their  difieroU  styles  could  admit  of 
a  comparison^  than  Alice. 

■  •  •  •  •  ■         ^ 

As  said  before,  above  six  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Morse.  Charles  was  on  his  way  home.  He  was  very  soon  expected, 
and,  of  course,  his  bridal  with  Alice  was  to  take  place  without  unneces- 
sary delay  after  his  arrival.  Charlotte  was  all  brightness  and  happiness 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  dearly  remembered  brother,  and  of  Alice's 

■   ;lc 
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iqiproaclung  marriage -with  him.  The  dailydeepeningintoisityof  fe^ 
ing  with  which  the  heart  of  the  kttei  throbbed  in  anticipation,  as,  one 
hy  one,  the  intervening^  days  sped  their  way,  what  pen  could  poitnyl 

Charlet  retomed  a  month  sooner  than  he  waa  expected^— « tall,  noU^ 
looking  young  man,  in  the  iiill  flush  of  yoong  manhood,  and  the  h^qii> 
aeSB  and  gaiety  of  spirit  of  such  an  occamon.  Charlotte  traa  the  fint 
iriiom,  on  niahing  unaimouiiced  to  the  q>ot  where  he  was  to  find  tbs 
bride  and  the  siater  of  hia  early  and  of  his  fiiture  home,  be  met  and 
clasped  to  hia  heart  Having  retained  in  his  memory  the  imag«  only 
tf  the  prMty  young  child  which  ha  had  lefi  her,  he  was,  at  the  fiM 
glance  of  her  now  expanded  loTelmesi  (I  have  never  known  it  lorpaaaed), 
■imoet  confounded  with  astonishmoit— astonished  and  daazled,  bo  that 
aome  moments  even  elapsed  before  he  thought  of  Alice ;  and  Charlotte 
heis^  was  so  transported  with  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  involved 
in  a  bltishing  confusion,  that  those  moments  passed  with  an  equal  forget- 
fiilneta  on  her  part  of  any  other  feelings  than  deligltf  and  admiration  of 
her  brother  end  Alicf^s  husband.  It  was  but  for  a  few  moments,  honr- 
ever,  when  she  recollected  herself  and  hasceoed  to  conummicate  that 
happiness  to  her  sister. 

The  emotions  that  agitate  such  hearts  as  that  of  Oharles,  or  of  Char- 
lotte,  may  be  described.  To  attonpt  to  describe  those  of  such  en  com 
as  that  of  Alice  Morse,  formed  as  it  had  been  by  her  past  life,  is  a  differ- 
<nt  thing.  She  came  to  the  preeoice  of  hw  betrothed  huriiand  pale  and 
trembling ;  she  extricated  heraelf  hastily  from  his  embrace ;  and  her 
whole  manner  during  his  visit  seemed,  to  the  highlywronght  feelmgs 
which  on  his  own  part  broke  out  in  wild  transports,  reserved,  calm,  almost 
cold^«specially  in  contrast  to  the  frank  bearing,  and  the  simitar  tnmult 
of  happiness  and  affection,  which  beamed  from  the  bcautiliil  &ce  of  her 
sister,  and  spoke  in  a  thousand  sportive  graces  from  her  equally  beautiful 
form.  Need  it  excite  surprise,  that,  as  his  ey«  turned  from  one  to  tho 
other,  a  nomentary  chill — a  feeling  to  which  he  wotild  not  for  worlds 
have  given  expreaaion,  or  to  himself  a  definite  form — passed  over  hia 
heartf 

About  six  weeks  would  bring  on  his  biith-day.  Their  marriage  was 
fixed  for  that  day.  In  the  mean  time  a  month  intervened  before  ths 
close  of  the  quarter  would  terminate  the  present  laborious  occupation, 
which  filled  nearly  the  whole  of  her  time.  Her  principles  of  duty  were 
too  high  and  correct  to  permit  her  to  yield  to  the  instances  of  Chartea 
and  her  sistei,  to  dismiss  her  pupils  at  once  to  their  homee. 

She  moreover  felt  a  certain  shiinking  of  maidenly  modesty  which 
prompted  her  to  seek  not  unwillingly  this  excuse  from  being  constantly 
in  the  company  of  him,  from  whom  few  of  her  thoughts  were  absent 

The  conlnst  between  the  manner  of  herself  and  Charlotte,  which  at 
their  first  meeting  had  slightly,  but  still  sensibly,  touched  the  heart  of 
Charles  but  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  continued.    Besides  that 
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Aft  htler  waa  firea  fitaa  the  anfanmanoeDt  whkli  cait  a  perpeknl 
MUuit  npcn  the  nmuMT  of  Alice,  the  hcait  of  Alice  was  not  indeed 
what  it  had  beeo.  She  wai  older,  die  had  been  foi  jean  in  the  world, 
in  a  Bituation  of  reaponsibility  and  care,  and  above  all  she  had  been 
MTeraly  tried  by  afflktioD.  Her  heut  was  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  iia 
youth  j— though  the  prened  leaf  nay  retain  ita  odor,  nay  in  fiict  emits 
BoreexQuntefragnnee,  itafredmeeacanaererietnm.  Bhe waaaedate, 
aalni,aiid^wByfliBtitHial;  die  no  longer  carried  her  heart  in  her  hand,— 
hot,  oh  I  with  what  dee^  piUstions  it  beat  in  hei  boaomt 

Charlotte,  on  the  contrary,  waa  in  the  first  ttadi  and  bnghlnen  of  her 
yooth,  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  person.  She  had  scarcely  erer  been 
■Q&rad,  by  the  derated  affectkn  of  Alice,  to  know  another  care  since  the 
death  of  her  parenta.  Every  anodon  was  beautifblly  mirrored  on  her 
ooostenaBce.  Too  yielding  an  indulgence  had  beoi  the  cnly  bult  of 
Alice^s  mode  of  edacoticHi  of  her ;  the  neceasary  effect  of  which  waa 
BBBuifest  in  her  charaicter.  Her  heart  was  the  meet  affectionate  and 
warm  that  ever  beat ;  but  die  was  unreflecting  and  wayvrard.  She  knew 
not  how  to  etamine  and  govern  her  own  feelings.  They  flowed  fenh 
iritboot  restraint,  as  natnie  and  occasion  bade  them;  and  she  knew  not 
whither  they  went,  nor  sometimes  what  they  were,  until  they  had  gone 
forth — perhaps  beyond  recal ! 

Every  day  was  ^teut  by  Charles  almdet  wholly  at  the  dwelling  of 
Alice.  HeneU  he  rarely  saw,  but  for  brief  and  hurried  intervals, 
GharlMte  was  hie  constant  cempaniOD.  With  her  he  talked  of  die  dmt 
M  times,  read,  played,  walked,  sang,  rode— but  why  linger  over  the 
gradatioDB  which  led,  almost  of  necessity,  to  the  result  d»t  all  have 
already  foreseen  1  Before  the  month  had  expired  they  loved  each  other, 
wkh  a  love  that  was  devotion,  madness,  before  either  sospected  its 
natorel 

Neither  ever  breathed  a  mnrmnr  of  it  to  the  other; — and  Alice — for 
a  long  time  she  dreamed  not  of  itl  But  she  saw  the  rich  bloom  fode 
from  the  cheek  of  her  siater,  the  brightness  from  her  eye,  the  bw>yancy 
Irom  her  step,  the  ringing  lightness  from  her  Toice.  She  saw  hor 
redoubled  teDdemess  towards  herself  and  a  shrinking  from  the  presaoea 
of  Charles,  contrasting  strangely  with  her  fonner  frank,  careless  bearing 
Hmords  him.  She  saw  that  there  was  a  deep  grief  at  the  eoie  of  bst 
heart,  and  a  heavy  horror  upon  hei  conscience,  Bhe  more  than  onca 
obaerved  the  moHcs  of  secret  tears.  In  her  betrothed  husband  she  ol^ 
served  similar  indicationB.  His  visits  lost  their  frequency  and  length ; 
his  countenance  became  haggard ;  he  mrely  spoke  of  their  approaching 
bridal  Towards  herself  he  sedulooaty  strove  to  preserve  an  unchanged 
deportment;  but  the  effort  was  too  maiked  to  escape  the  quick  eye  of 
the  woman. 

Poor  Alice  I  She  struggled  long  against  the  admission  into  her  mind 
of  the  atefid  truth.  The  well-meant  efibrts  of  both  to  mislead  her  kept 
bet  niind  in  a  Mate  of  agnizing  distractioiL     None,  beyond  her  own 
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heutjcan,  I  presuiiie,  erei  fully  appreciate  the  total  wreck  trf' the  bopw 
on  vhich  aho  had  lived,  till  tliey  BeuHed  to  constitute  her  whole  bein^, 
invQlved  in  the  reolizatioa  of  the  Btupicion  forced  upon  her  by  what  ehe 
conM  not  but  sea 

The  eve  ofCharlea'faiith-dayairiTOdl-— Alice's  mind  was  almoit,  hut 
yet  not  wholly,  made  up : — not  that  her  noble  spirit  could  long  hesitalia 
between  the  aflectiMis  of  hei  own  heart  Slid  those  of  her  sister's,  the  facta 
being  once  dear  and  certua  before  it ;  nor  that  she  was  wamiag  in 
energy  of  mind,  and  wrananly  dignity,  to  decide  promptly  and  resolutely 
insnchacase;  but  that  all  was  yet,  to  s«ne  extent,  nncertain,— she  had 
tio  pioo^  and  the  matter  was  one  of  an  interest  too  fearfully  intetue  to 
pennit  ber  to  decide  rashly,  while  decisioa  was  not  quite  yet  imperatively 
necessary ;  and  moreover,  her  woman's  heart  did,  uncoDscionsly  to  itself 
struggle  to  shot  out  the  light  that  was  to  enter  to  lay  bare  ils  utterly 
blighted  desolation : — alas,  poor  Alice  1 — Charles  had  not  appeared  that 
day;  a  note  had  excused  him,  on  the  plea  of  illness.  It  contained  strong 
«xpressiona  of  happiness  at  the  approach  of  the  morrow, — but  the 
compositioa  seemed  somewhat  elaborate,  and  poor  Alice  smiled  a  smile 
that  was  almost  ghastly,  as  her  eye  rested  long  and  fixedly  on  them. 

The  preparatiana  for  a  bridal,  quietly,  and  at  home,  weie  all  complete. 

Alice  and  Charlotte  always,  as  from  the  in&ncy  of  the  latter  they  had 
done,  slept  in  each  other's  arms.  Oa  that  night  the  latter  rose  from  a 
pillow  wet  with  tears,  whidi,  though  in  mlence,  had  still  forced  their 
way;  and,  unconscious  <^  the  eye  that  watched  her,  stole  to  the  dressing 
table,  where  lay  the  miniature  which  bad  never  been  absent  for  a  day 
from  the  bosom  of  AJice,  ainoe  CharW  d^utuie  for  the  East  Indies. 
She  held  it  long  in  her  hands, — and  once  or  twice  approached  it  to  her 
lipe,  but  checked  the  motion  ere  it  was  half  perfbimed,  and  often,  often 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  were  evidwtly  blinding  her  sight  Half 
risen,  motionless,  almost  breathless,  the  gaze  of  her  uster  was  rivetted  on 
her.  Broken  words,  too,  escaped  hei  lips,  which  went  to  the  deqiest 
heart  of  Alice,  axpreaive  at  once  of  wietcbednesi  and  despair  the  moat 
utter,  and  of  devoted,  self-sacrificing  love  for  her  sister,  friend,  and  parent. 
She  finally  put  it  from  her,  and  spent  a  long  time  on  her  knees,  in  earnest 
prayer.  On  her  letom,  after  repeatedly  and  almost  conclosiTely  press- 
ing Alice  to  her  heart,  ^e  at  length  sank  quietly  into  such  a  sleep,  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  sister,  as  had  not  visited  her  lids  for  many  a  nighL  As 
■he  lay  there,  the  mind  of  Alice  was  decided. 

It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  angels,  then  to  look  down 
upon  those  two  hearts  t 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  morning.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  Charles  and  Charlotte  met  accidentally  (that  is  to  say, 
without  pr^neditafion,  for  the  same  associations  of  past  hours  spent  there 
brought  both  to  the  spot )  in  a  pleasant  little  summer  bower  in  the  garden. 
It  was  deeply  shaded  with  the  shrubbery  and  creeping  plants  in  which 
it  was  embowered.     They  understood  themselves  and  each  other  per- 
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feetly,  though  each  atrore  to  dunemble,  and  their  broken  conrersalioo 
wu  solely  of  their  nuitnal  lore  for  Alice. 

A  alight  rustling,  and  they  beheld  the  beanlifnl  and'  b^gn  &ce  of 
Alice,  g&zing  npon  them  from  the  entrance,  pale,  yet  with  all  the  exprea- 
son  of  on  angel  from  heaven.  Both  started  hastily,  and  in  a  coniusi(»i, 
which  wu  not  guilty  though  it  seemed  such,  to  their  feet  Alice  gently 
prened  them  back  to  their  seats.  Standing  by  them,  she  then  spoke  in 
a  foice  that  was  perfectly  clear  and  firm,  excepting  a  alight  tremor  at  the 
outset;  both  seemed  as  if  mastered  by  a  spell,  and  Hstened  without  a  word 
of  reply. 

"Charles,  do  yon  remember  the  vow,  which  my  mother's  spirit 
roistered  in  heaven  as  she  ascended  there,  that  the  happiness  of  this  dear 
girl  throtigh  life  should  be  our  joint  and  devoted  care}  I  tuire  not  fbr- 
gottenit  I  understand  every  thing— aU,  dearest  ones  I — notwithstanding 
ytnir  generous  and  aflectioaate  attempts  to  deceive  me.  I  grieve  only  that 
I  did  not  sooner.  It  is  all  right ;  and  believe  me,  I  am  happy  in  it. 
Charlotte,  dearest,  I  have  of  late  been  your  mother — I  will  be  so  still, 
through  life.  You  love  each  other — God  bless  your  love  I — Charles, 
we  love  each  other  too,  very  dearly,  my  brother,  and  will  never  cease  to 
do  so.  This  is  your  birth-day :  you  have  not  tbrgotten  our  old  &mily 
coatom.  I  have  a  more  precious  gi&  to  surprise  you  with  this  time,  than 
ever  you  had  before.  Here  it  is, — and  again,  Ood  bless  it  in  your 
hands ! "  Her  voice  wsa  as  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  and  never  did  she 
look  more  like  an  angel  I  As  she  spoke,  she  placed  the  hand  of  her 
nster  in  his,  and  while  her  blessing  was  still  on  theii  ears,  the  high- 
soaled  giil  was  gone. 

Charlotte  lay  long  senseless  in  the  aims  of  ber  lover.  They  spent 
aome  houra  together  oa  the  apoL  The  aequel,  as  &r  as  they  are  con- 
eemed,  may  be  imagined.  They  then  sought  Alice  together,  whom 
they  found  engaged  in  the  arrangement  for  the  ceremony  which  she  had 
determined  should  take  place  that  same  evening.  She  was  perfectly 
cheeifitl,  and  apparently,  ai  indeed  in  reality,  bx  happier  than  she  had 
erei  been  within  the  post  fbitnight  She  haid  at  her  heart  "the  peace 
which  paaseth  all  nnderstandmg."  All  were  so  accustomed  to  bend  to  her 
mild,  but  well-reaaoned  will,  that  she  without  great  difficulty  in  the  end 
overruled  their  objections,  and  the  wedding-ring  (it  was  thdr  mother's) 
which  had  so  long  been  destined  for  the  finger  of  Alice,  that  evoung' 
bound  with  its  magic  circle  that  of  her  sister. 

No  change  was  ever  observable  in  Alice's  deportment  Through  that 
day,  the  following,  and  all  succeeding,  she  presided  at  the  table  with  tha 
■me  Bwe^  grace  which  had  alwaya  been  so  beautiful  in  her ;  nor  had 
abe  for  many  a  day  looked  half  so  lovely,  for  there  sat  upon  her  aer^e 
brow  the  light  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  her  lipa  were  wreathed 
with  the  smiles  of  peace  from  within  hei  own  heart.  She  has  never  been 
known  to  be  gloomy,  nor  to  give  one  gkoce  of  discontent  th#t  might 
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eheclc  the  h^tpinen  she  had  sacrificed  het  heart's  love  to  aecare; — and 
y^  she  exhibited  no  efibrt  to  seran,  or  to  be,  bxifpy — for,  in  umh,  ibe 
made  and  needed  Qooe. 

She  has  had  many  suitora,  all  of  whom,  thongh  she  receiT«d  noiM  as 
lovers,  she  attached  to  her  for  life  as  the  wannest  frieods.  She  soon  tin 
became  the  heiress  of  a  large  property,  which  it  became  oat  of  die  chief 
objects  i>f  her  life  to  dispeaaa  in  raticnul,  effectual,  aad  omnteutatiDUS 
charity.  Aunt  Alice  still  lives,  and  in  her  nee^  cap,  her  spedacles  on 
her  still  piettf  no8€^  her  kindly  smile  and  kindlier  heart,  is  (or  wasa 
few  years  ago )  oae  of  the  most  beautiful  old  ladies — who  does  not  noder' 
stand  the  phraael — that  I  have  ever  known.  She  has  beeo  the  pre- 
ceptress of  all  the  children,  of  whom  she  has  always  been  the  >doI ; 
dioagh  it  was  always  said  by  them  that  she  petted  Charles,  "the  image 
of  h^  fiitlter,"  (he  most  of  all — but  it  may  have  been  bncy.  They  are 
eoe  of  the  hapfHeat  &milies  in  merry  England. 

This  is  a  true,  uaranushed  story,  of  an  Old  Maid. 


NOTES   Op   THE   MONTH. 


FSANTASHION. 

BIr.  Cofanau,  the  publUber,  of  Nev  York,  hu  iuned  a  novel  work  of  fielioi], 
BSDiad  Phuitasmion,  Friiice  ot  Pabnland,  u  ibe  flnt  of  a  Library  of  Romaiin, 
wfaieh  be  calls  bj  bia  own  name.  What  particolu  dmia  be  ha«  cner  thta  «o(fc  M 
iacorporals  it  in  auch  a  aviea,  and  eren  to  mnko  it  the  comer  none,  we  canool 
divine,  for  apparently  it  not  only  wu  not  wriuen  for  this  "  Library  ot  Romance," 
twr  at  Mr.  Colman'a  instance;  neilher  was  it  wriuen  by  Mr.  Colman  bimself, 
■or by  Mr.  Qrenville  Mellen,  who  baa  utie-paged  himaelf  as  ita  edkor,  as  Midihipmau 
Easy  is  edited  by  Captain  Msrryat,  and  Anne  Grey  by  Ibe  e.uthor  of  Gnnby-,  but  by 
tba  dsDflUei  of  Coleridge,  the  wife  of  Henry  Neleon  Cideridge,  whose  learning  and 
genius  beve  already  won  him  a  diatinguisbed  placa  in  the  R^ublie  of  Letters,  nad 
who,  probably,  could  have  edited  his  wife's  book  as  competently  as  any  Mber  per- 
son, if  it  had  required  soch  an  openUion.  Under  these  circumstances,  ve  presums 
that  Mr-  Oohnan  naal  have  a  more  bonoivble  and  substantial  wairant  than  the 
law  of  copy-right  for  thus  so  deciuvely  moDopolixinf  Ibe  work  of  anMbsr,  snd  M 
ottentatiouaty  appropriating  it  («  kirastlf,  in  addition  to  his  puTposes-<-soine  ar- 
rangement, we  presume,  like  that  announced  in  the  European  papers,  by  wUeh 
Hiepce,  who  discovered  the  principle  of  Lucigiapbic  drawing,  agreed,  for  a  consid- 
(Cation,  to  be  silent  in  the  matter,  and  to  trsnsfer,  by  bond  and  deed,  all  the  merit 
and  boBOf  of  the  invention  U>  Dtgaexit,  who  forthwith  annoanced  it,  with  astonisb- 
iag  pmnp,  to  tlu  smeniifie  wmU,  baptized  the  magic  instrument  "  The  Dagncno- 
teope,"  and  appealed  to  the  French  Legialature  tar  a  national  reward,  to  induce  him 
to  give  up  tha  secret.  We  almost  are  inclined  to  fancy  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  because  it  is  as  common  for  our  liberal  booksellers  to  gnt  a  high  price  for  tha 
privilege  of  piAliBhiag  a  woA  «f  geaina,  as  it  i*  uncommon  for  them  to  incoiporue 
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IfeM^ica  wtt  it  mib  al  ihtmjmuj  uttffttai  iak,'ite(«  to  t)w  Mftphadic 
inkBaKhM^Ma^«rtk*Mae«f  hNwofc.  Thsf  m  ia  pMnI  aot  di^nnd 
tonAMiyaawlkiM  ihi  ln,iliM>M  iirtii  rf  Mhiiiin  ■  good  «ad  imAnfak lU^ 
■MihtwDrU.  lfe.ColBu,bcfw«««r,appMsnwlrad  uhavehwarifMtoBlr 
« tbe  bonk,  ha  im  it  •>  iv  M  ha  omU  go.  He  haa  hia  aaoM  ttmpgd  ia  aU  tha 
mW  of  kaahcr  oa  the  ootsidc  :  ibn  tnt  tliiag  that  atrikKthacreiai  Ibn  book  a 
ipaad,H  "Culwii't  Libraj  oT  Koaaana ; "  and  on  the  title-page  itadt;  which 
liihta  Uw  pdUiahtia  of  all  **  Ubtanoi,"  tnaf>B  ar  anifatiii,  orifiaal  «r  aeboled, 
hawBfcAwJjMaitid  U  the  aathor,  Mr.  Ciban  and  Ui  aaiH  oec^y  a  noat  diqKo- 
paniaaMeaxb^aacoaparad  widi  ttc  nodett  moietjr  *aea(4«d  to  Fhanla^ioa. 
AAv  IhH  ««  have  it "  enund*  bf  Hr.  CoboiU  "  accMding  toact  of  CodcRaa,*  aDd 
■la«^  iMndodicB  "  bjr  the  editor,"  befitre  the  reada  and  the  wutrj  are  left  togetlHr 
W  laK.  How,  d  thaa  maj  be  Tety  right  and  pfopcr,  aa  fiv  as  the  right  of  porehaai 
•rof  popartjBaf  beooaocmed,  bK  we haidly  think  it  ia  goodtailei  and  aa  thia  , 
MtheinttfHr.  Cofanan'a  acriH,  wc  hara  oatai^  aoaatwhat  aicre  on  (heeeeir> 
c^BMaaeta  Ihaa  thej  are  probably  worth,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  lUan  woiha  with 
vhieh  he  mb^  adotn  hia  likmy  thu  «nte«ptiaiBg  grttlaman  will  at  leaat  leare  om 
dinding  Ipk,  bSo'  the  ntanns  of  MnmyV  Haipo^  and  all  iteilar  **  ftniilr  libra- 
tiM,"  10  mpmntt  the  aMhoi^  book  fion  (In  taaporarjr  deviee  of  the  pvblidwr,  thM 
Ihe  poaaeav,  when  be  plaiaa  it  in  to  llbraiy,  say  agmmiM  the  diaeratioa  oToaHi^ 
the  weak  by  the  naaa  t^  boakatOMi  gave  it,  or  tha  name  tha  wttur  ga*e  it,  aa  ha 


CEBOGRAPHT. 


Tai  New  Toifc  Ofaaerrer  not  Imig  nnee  contained  a  sup  (  of  ConnedkBt ) 
whiefa  iathe  fiiat&aitaofaDew  method  of  eograiing,  ioTenled  by  the  editor,  Siimar 
E,  Ifoaaa,  &q.  TbeNew  York  Journal  of  Coomerce  tpcakiof  tbeprooen  and  JIa 
itauhi  ■  ilh  great  ecntdenee.  Itaaya:  "We,  of  coorae,  do  not  nndrntand  Ibe  native  of 
the  iavcMion,  bat,  in  oonmoB  with  others,  weeanseeinefiacta,a»dweaI*oknowtlM 
n^ditr«''thepToocaa by  wbieh  the  woikieperfctBied.  TViiiliiiti*  luailalmii  iii|aiw 
oar  bdiaf  that  it  will  ttrolutioDifa  tb*  bmiacM  of  engraTing  in  eeveial  of  its  brancbw, 
and  particnlaily  in  that  of  map-niahing.  The  map  of  Connecticnt,  abon  referred 
lo,  ia  dtne  in  a  alyle  quite  eoperior  lo  that  of  common  wood  engrarin^;  yet  it  by  no 
■I—  rcAchia  the  Ml  power*  of  the  new  ait.  One  great  adraDtage  which  Ccm- 
gnpbr(ftraolfr.  Moaa*  faaa  named  hia  innuion )  poiweii «  orer  wood  engraT- 
iag  ia,  ita  enabling  tha  artitt  to  inaeit  aa  many  namea,  roada,  Ac,  aa  can  be  done 
by  eoppaplala  eagraving;  aa  many,  in  abort,  aa  there  ta  room  Ibr  on  the  map. 
Ktutm'vj  waa  the  mother  of  thia  iuTMtion,  «•  of  many  others  Mr.  Motas  waa 
Migaged  in  prqnring  napa  to  aocompany  hia  Obaerrer.  The  leat  of  the  etory  in 
laid  (  «o  ftr  aa  he  aeea  flt  to  tell  it  at  preawit)'  in  the  felbwing  paragrapha,  c^tied 
from  the  number  of  that  pe^wr  oontaining  the  tpeeimen  reAired  (o. 

"  Pnu  the  naton  of  mnj-eol  aagiBTliig,  we  were  iiBilaT  tha  aieewlty  of  esiittlBf  roa<k, 
aanaa  ef  towM^  titi  Mhar  iaftnnatiea,  to  neh  an  eiteBl  that,  whan  m  eampared  then 
whh  the  eopperpbta  mafa  tran  whieh  m  eopiad,  they  kM  la  sir  ayta  aeiriy  (11  nlna. 
la  nieeliiig  na  Uw  n*Uir,  va  hecme  salfafied  dial  a  saw  niada  of  angiarlag  wi*  praed- 
•ahU,  by  nUeh  aap  platM  Mold  b*  ea^  gwta  cmuiaiag  all  Ihe  talbraBIiaB  «b  (ha  eap- 
petplau  laeiK,  and  yet  rrioled  ta  eoanacboa  wUb  ijr;  dbiWt  du  ItOer  pnM.  AeoMd- 
tofly,  «■  eoananoad  ew  aipalininl^  a^  paneiend  mull  they  wan  emwned  wkh 
e«a^4ala  hbum.  Hia  aup  ef  CoDDectieDt,  wUth  in  gtn  oo  oar  IM  paga,  it  ftca  a 
plaM  iMalMd  by  tha  naw  MllMd.  Woad-eat  MigTB™ai  ■■  pansna  mniMat  witb  ttck 
ai(^  will  «a«  ataoee  that  the  kilhnKIm  en  Ihian^eoeld  net  be  glreo  la  tattaf  ea  wao^ 
••••ptaiaaaqiaDBewUBhnaHdMMMTeM  fiamaMaapdagfl.  Bf  iheaewmatho^ 
b  i*  re^  lapUly  dsoa. 
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."Am  Ihe  {nMBIor  of  ■naviit,  w«  ahiU  ba  sUomd,  wa  tnppoM)  iIm  ptMlajB  af  firtaf 
it  ■  luaia.  Ws  asaiirdipgl;  naow  il  Ctrogn^ilaf.  In  m  law  waaka  wa.  hopa  to  ba  Ma  la 
prapan  ■  tpaciinaa  ahaM,  wbkb  «iU  abov  ihM,  far  miiia,  Bnaki,  ud  agnu  (Hhar  kiada  «f 
«BgimTuigi,  Cangnpkf ,  wMi  jinpar  aMDlim  la  tba  prcaawork,  b  eapabla  of  fanuiUajt 
pf^Dtl  that  wiU  maka  a  rary  baar  approach  in  baanty  (o  [boee  frim  GOSfHiplataa.  if  thia 
cui  ba  dona,  the  aDpeiiBf  facility  or  tha  angnTin^  Ilia  dimbUilr  of  Iha  plale,  and  tb* 
npidilj  or  tha  printing,  will  giro  it  grau  adTsnttga*.  Wo  aowl  dM  Inrotm  pawo— 
■equaiaMd  with  nawap^iar  piiniing  imdar  a  Napier  pnn^  that  we  do  not  rater  to  the  map 
In  thia  paper  la  a  qiotimaa  at  wty  thing  but  the  ajaouml  of  inJormatioa  which  can  b«  giiBik 
by  tbt  new  art.  No  jndfmenl  can  be  formed  by  it  of  the  doUetcy  a  boafty  of  which  tha 
■lyle  !■  BoauptibU." 

Il  will  be  found,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  Mr.  Mos«e  i«  *ci7  modent«  in  hii  eali- 
maXiao  of  the  idTUlUgei  of  hia  inTODlioD.  Am  he  remaiki^  Cenigrapbf  can  eiemtB 
«  drawing  or  m^i  in  a  alyle  but  little  inferior  to  coppeqAale  engniTiog,  and  a  caor 
'  parativetymall  e^wnas.  Then,  initead  of  aix  h^fndred  copiea  a  day,  which  ia  Ibe 
atmoit  that  «an  be  taken  off  Irom  a  copperplate,  the  new  melbcid  retidei*  it  prJeiica- 
ble  lo  print  many  dumundi  in  a  day — aa  maojr  tbouMiida,  in  fact,  aacan  betonMd 
pff  by  a  NapioT  preu,  of  whateTer  power. 

So  far  aa  we  underaland  the  new  art,  it  ia  purely  origins'  i^  ■1'  ^^"^  noden  it  of 
any  laloe.  If  any  think  otherwiae,  they  will  haTeanc^iportniiity.belbrttbenodiM 
«peiBndiis  anooiiitcad  lo  Uw  publie,  to  atew  whithv  they  can  MoampUih  the  udie 

""^  Tat  CiKinnati  Repobliean  Airnislie«^be  following  infonnation  of  thii  talented 
American  aeulptor,  who  ia  now  in  Italy  atudying,  and  aocomplisbing  himarif  in  hit 
profeaaion ; 

A  letter  bom  E^oiutee  inlbnna  tu  of  our  friend'a  health,  wid  eninent  nieccM  in 
hia  profeaiion.  He  haa  completed  thne  ourfale  bnata,  which  are  eMbu«iaaticallf 
KUntred  by  all  the  Italian  aitiata  that  have  Men  tbenj  asd  be  haa  fiTeothsra  in* 

for  every  likenew  be  aooSaKS^SH^wiB^^BIBH^B  ia  paid  la  anr  of  tlM 
FJM^um^pMg^  We  have  been  infonnad  thif^O^i^aa  artiatof  eonaideribk 
^RnSo^^^^c^a  a  friend,  on  their  Tiait  to  Powen'e  Mndio,  "  I  know  not  what 
he  may  do  when  he  eomea  to  work  on  itatiui,  hot  far  titrti  he  bM  not  I'ji  rui"'  ™ 
all  Italy."  The  Mu^ia  de  Cantponi  ia  a  noblonan  eeteemed  ai  of  the  flrtt  rank  in 
Italy  fbrUaniing  and  talent  j  be  it  one  ofCqwen'B  fieqiMU  Tiaitan,  aadobaerred, 
bftiAag  the  but  of  Daniel  Webaler,  ^  ia  the  giaateal  bewl  I  irec  eaw  in  nj 
liA^  Theae  thing*,  giatijyiiig  aa  they  bay  be  to  Fowera'a  intimate  ftienda,  an 
not  triflea  in  a  nttttonal  point  of  view.  ^America— the  Wealem  Ba^wogiliJif  _>. 
America— liaa  the  honor  ofamding  to  the  claaaic  aoil  of  Italy  aoartiat,  tbeacknow- 
TdgeiT  aoperioi  of  any  that  coontiy  eaa  at  pnaant  haaat  of;  and  the  model  of  a 
llBai].  the  manly  and  inlcUectiial  proportiona  of  which  excite  the  admiratioa  of  the 
moBt  talented  and  learpadjOhaeaen.  'The  folio  wing  exiiact  will  doubtkaa  inlenal, 
man  or  leae,  all"5lr.  Fowera'a  frienda : 

"InalawdayB  liotandto  begia  n t  IiM  atalna,  aad  then  will  oob*  tto  trial,  <br  than  t 
tftiilbaTa  taataadaa  ny  own  lege,  frihall  ba**  no  'Uoh'  baliin  Be,  Iha  eopying  at 
wfasa*  bcee,  with  laUraUo  aeemaey,  prodaeea  a  aoblo  oAoel  All,  ao  b  aa  aipreHiM 
foaa,  will  ^risg  fiam  my  swa  ir^e~-'  Yen  rimll  htar.'lnn  time  (a  tine,  bow  I  gel 
an.  IlwJU  ba  IB  attanpt  IB  iUnavalc^eaant^aJ  £>«,'  and  Ih*  BBae,  her  letectioae  « 
^^yfc  ^ .-.  |j  .h.  ~-Tin|MMM  rf  hll_!I!IimiM»i"  If  J™  ^■^  ""  "*^  '^  v^  * 
yon  win  TeBaadMT  iL  A  don  Hae  dead  at  bar  ftat,  wUeh  aha,  in^Haing  at  fint  ariaapi 
Use  K>  awakaa,  b«  la  al  la«  ««Tfa«ad  <r  (be  traa  aMia  and  uaaiM  of  k  all  I  aad  lUl  i* 
the  ■MiiBt  lAieh  1  kra  ebaaaa." 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


THE    PROGRESS   AND   PRESENT  CONDITION 
OF   THE   GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 


In  OUT  last  maaba  we  detailed  Ae  principles  and  atyecta  of  that  pio- 
di^QS  reform  which  woa  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  Post  Office  Sys- 
tem in  England. 

Id  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangeroentB,  and  the  gnindeur  of  its  results,  it 
may  be  justly  called  the  greatest  practical  improTement  which  the  genius 
ind  energy  of  a  single  man  have  ever  effected  in  the  intercourse  of  soci^, 
on  which  BO  intimately  depends  all  the  blessings  of  civilizatioiL  W« 
■re  glad  to  perceive  th^  onr  article  has  had  the  desired  eflect  in  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  subject  of  this  reform,  in  which  no  country  has  so 
deep  a  stake  aa  onr  own.  The  reduction  of  postage  to  a  low,  unifomk 
rate,  to  be  efiected  by  simplifying  present  arrangements,  and  concentrating 
present  means,  without  occasioning  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  the  revenue, 
is  an  improvement  which,  more  than  any  other  we  could  name, 
would  accelerate  the  giant  progress  of  this  coontry,  give  a  permanent 
and  wide  difiiision  to  its  own  principles,  and,  with  them,  to  the  great 
cmse  of  moral  reform,  and  carry  b^efits  and  blessings  to  every  home 
in  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  advantages  are  so  obvious  and  bo  tmiversal, 
and  the  reasons  for  it  so  irrtsistible,  that,  to  establish  the  mere  fact  of  the 
pDaaibiUty  of  its  accomi^ishment  will  be  to  insure  its  introduction. 

America  has  never  yet  lagged  behind  in  improvement;  and  our  Oor- 
emroent  is  the  only  one  on  earth  eEpretely  instituted  to  afford  the  great- 
Mt  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  emanating  from  the  people,  and  im- 
mediately controlled,  in  all  its  department,  by  them,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence, in  its  policy  and  practice,  makes  that  maxim  its  actuating  prin- 
d^a  There,  then,  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  this  vast  reform- 
in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  land,  is  directly 
and  persoQ^y  intemted — ^which  confers  the  franking  privilege  upon  a 
nation — will  be  introduced  as  soon  aa  the  successful  experiment  of  Eng- 
hnd  shall  have  demonstrated  its  practicability.    We  propose,  therefore, 
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in  the  presoU  paper,  to  ^ve  a  succinct  and  hutorical  view  of  the  exuting 
establishment,  in  oidet  that  our  Teadera  may  have  a  cleaier  view  of  the 
whole  subject  when  we  come  to  examine  the  adaptation  of  such  a  sweep* 
lag  change  to  the  widely  diSerent  circumstancea  of  our  Gorenuncnt 
and  country. 

The  necessitiea  of  the  inhabitants  introduced  the  system  of  commnni' 
eating  by  post  into  the  Colonies  befoie  it  was  established  by  legislation 
ia  the  Mothei  Country.  In  July,  1683,  Willian  Peon,  among  other 
benefit  resulting  from  his  enlarged  philanthropy,  did  not  neglect  those 
of  regular  communication,  and  estabUahed  posts  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  principal  settlements  of  P^msylvania  and  Maryland ;  and  a  regular 
Act  of  Assembly  authorizing  the  Post  Office  at  Philadelphia  was  passed 
in  1700,  preced^  the  Act  of  Anne,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  system  in 
England,  by  eleven  years.  *  Soon  after  this.  Colonel  Jolm  Hamilton, 
■on  of  Governor  Andrew  Hamilton,  obtained  a  potent  for  a  plan  of  a 
Qenetal  Post  Office  lor  all  British  America,  of  which  Ae  profits  were  Id 
be  his  owiL  This  patent  he  afterwards  sold  to  ttte  Crown,  and  a  post- 
master for  North  America  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  a  depu^  at 
New  York,  with  power  to  reside  in  any  other  part  of  the  ContineiU.  In 
17 17,  a  letter  from  John  Dickenson  gives  us  a  view  of  tbe  Post  Office 
Operations  at  that  time.  There  was  a  settled  post  along  the  main  line 
of  communication  through  (he  Northern  Colonies  and  Virginia  and 
Maryluid.  The  distance  between  Boston  and  Williamsburgh  was  com- 
pleted in  four  weeks,  except  in  winter,  when  doable  that  time  was 
required.  In  1747,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Douglas  informs  us,  that  the  gene- 
ral communication  was  not  regular,  as  the  post  was  not  despatched  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  letters  had  been  deposited  to  pay  the  chaigea. 
Indeed,  except  between  Philadelphia  and  the  North,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  regular  departure  of  the  mail,  the  practice  being,  when  a 
post-rider  proposed  starting  to  the  South,  to  advertise  his  intention,  and  to 
take  along  with  him,  and  bring  back,  in  addition  to  his  letters,  "  led 
horses  or  any  parcels."  In  1753,  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  General 
Deputy  Postmaster  of  the  Colonies,  with  a  salary  between  him  and  his 
confederate  of  £600,  "  if  they  could  get  it"  Franklin  made  such  great 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  office,  that  he  brought  himself  in 
debt  £900,  instead  of  gaining  the  £600,  which  he  was  to  moke,  if  he 
could.  His  success  in  quickening  the  mail,  which  he  dwells  upon  with 
much  satisfaction  in  his  writings,  will  create  a  smile  in  these  days.  He  in- 
creased the  accommodation  from  once  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a 
fortnight  in  winter,  at  which  it  had  been  stationary  for  twenty-five  year^ 

■  ConunanicBtioD  hj  posts  appears  to  hare  beea  more  or  less  geBeral  in  Engltad 
-firam  tb«time«fEG«»b*tb.  In  1866,  Cromwell  and  bis  Pariiameat  established  the 
Post  Office  by  law,  which  was  again  coafinnsd  by  Charies  II.  i&  16n.  The  whole 
MTeniie  in  1663  was  settled  npon  the  Bake  of  York ;  and  when  this  person  beeasM 
Jams*  II.,  he  bad  an  act  passed  declariog  the  Foit  Office  the  Kiu^'a  private  estats 
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*5  thrice  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a  week  in  winter.  In  the 
next  year  after  effecting  this  impror^nent,  he  gave  notice  that  the  mail 
(o  New  Eng^Iand,  which  used  to  start  hut  once  a  fortniffht  in  winter, 
should  start  cotce  a  week  all  the  year,  "whereby  answers  might  be 
obtained  to  letters  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston  in  throe  weeks, 
which,  used  to  require  six  weeks."  Franklin  was  removed  by  the 
BGnistry  froin  his  office  just  as  his  exertions  had  succeeded  in  maldng  it 
profitable  to  himself,  but  he  was  soon  after  reinstated  by  a  more  conge- 
nial authority.  In  1775,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  having 
assamed  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  Colonies,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  devise  a  system  of  Post  Qfficecommunication — ^wbo  made  a  Report 
Tecommending  a  plan  on  the  twenty-dxth  of  July,  which,  on  the  same 
day,  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Franklin  nnanimously  appointed  Postmaster 
General  His  salary  was  fixed  at  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  His 
office  was  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and,  to  aid  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum  were 
allowed  him  for  a  secretary  and  comptroller,  with  power  to  appoint  such 
and  so  many  depudes  as  to  him  might  seem  proper  and  necessary.  By 
the  same  resolution,  a  single  post-route  was  established,  to  run  from  Fal- 
mouth, in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Oeorgia,  with  as  many  cross 
posts  03  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  might  deem  necessary.  Twenty  per 
caotom  of  the  sums  collected  and  paid  into  the  Qeneial  Post  (Mce, 
annually,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  ten  per  centum  for 
all  sums  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  paid  in  in  like  manner,  wers 
allowed  to  the  deputy  postmastere  in  lieu  of  salary,  and  all  contingeot 
Qzpensea.  The  several  deputies  were  required  to  account  quarterly  widi 
the  Oeneral  Poet  Office,  and  the  Postmaster  General  was  further  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Continental  Treasurers,  and  pay  to  them 
the  profits  of  the  office ;  and  if  the  necessary  expense  of  the  eatabliah- 
Bient  exceeded  the  produce  of  it,  the  United  Colonies  bomid  Ihemtetvet 
to  make  good  the  defieieneiei  bypaymmts  to  the  Posimaiter  General, 
ttirongh  the  Continental  Treasurers:  the  Poslmaitar  Gieneral,  atthe  sams 
period,  was  requested  to  establish  a  weekly  post  to  South  Carolina. 

July  8th,  1 776. — Postmasters  were  excused  from  military  duty ;  August 
8th,  1776,  post-riders  wereexonpted  from  militaly  duty;  May  12th,  1777, 
it  was  recommended  to  the  several  States  to  exempt  all  persons  concerned 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  from  military  duty. 

July  17lh,  1777. — The  Postmaster  General  was  authorized  to  appoint 
two  additional  surveyors  of  the  Post  Office,  and  all  surveyors  wen 
allowed  six  dollars  per  day  for  compensation  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  tour  of  the  surveyors  was  ordered  by  Congress  as  follows : 

One  from  Casco  Bay  to  Philadelphia,  or  vi^iile  the  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  that  city,  to  Lancaster ;  one  from  Philadelphia  or  Lancaster 
to  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina;  and  the  third  from  Edenton  Id 
Savannah,  in  Georgia.  The  salary  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  of 
the  surveyors,  was  doubled  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1779 ;  and  Ih* 
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duties  of  the  office  coutiuuing  to  incresee  ta  the  troubloua  time  of  wu, 
CongrcsB,  by  another  vote  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Decombw,  in  the 
same  year,  raised  the  salary  of  the  Postmastei  Qeneral  to  five  thousand 
doltara  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  ComptroUer  to  foui  thousand  dollars. 
The  three  saiveyora  weie  aloo  allowed  forty  dollars  per  day  until 
further  ordeia — a  liberality  of  compensation  which,  in  those  thrifty  times, 
denotes  services  of  the  most  arduous  descriptkm.  An  Inapectoi  of  Dead 
Letters  was  also  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
who  yma  under  oath  &ithiully  and  impartially  to  dischaige  (he  duties  of 
his  office,  and  enjoinedto  take  no  copy  ofany  letter  whaterei,  and  not  to 
divulge  the  aaUents  to  any  but  Congicsa,  or  those  who  were  appointed 
by  them  for  that  purpose. 

This  was  all  the  legislation  deemed  requisite  at  the  commencement  of 
oar  Oovemment  for  the  establishmeitt  of  such  an  important  branch  of  its 
fimctions  as  a  General  Post  Office,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  times  did  not 
find  ii  necessary  to  increase  it  much  during  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
federation. On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1785,  the  fint  line  of  mail 
ooaches  was  established  by  Congress  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Savannah,  Georgia,  with  a  spur  line  from  New  York  to  Albany. 

Dr.  Beajamin  Franklin,  who  commenced  the  list  of  PoatmasterB  Oeoe- 
ral  with  his  glorious  name — the  first  in  the  service,  and  the  longest  to 
be  remembered  by  posterity — continued  in  the  office  until  he  had  got  it 
into  something  like  systematic  operation,  the  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired under  the  Crown  being  usefully  employed  in  laying  the  fbunda- 
tim  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  QovemmenL  With  but  one  line  of  posts 
fod  sixty  post  offices,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  philosopher  found  ample 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  &vorite  studies.  Except  his  portrait,  no  exist- 
ence of  his  cormectioQ  with  it  now  liogeia  in  the  Department  of  his 
founding.  Under  his  directiong,  many  improvemenls  were  suggested 
and  adopted  We  find  the  Post  Office  conducted  on  hard  currency 
principles  from  the  beginning.  The  mm  of  that  time  were  too  sagacious 
lo  surrertder  the  principle  of  sustaining  the  public  credit  by  sound  money 
Ibi  any  temporary  convenience.  Franklin  himself  was  a  good  judge  of 
paper  money.  He  had  printed  quantities  of  it  in  his  young  d^s,  and, 
therefore,  was  aware  of  its  convertibility  and  other  virtues.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  find,  from  the  precedents  of  those  days,  examples  of  the  (pinions 
and  conduct  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution  under  circumstances  that, 
in  our  own  time,  have  produced  the  bitterest  oppoeition  of  party.  Amos 
Ekendalfa  instructions  will  hardly  produce  another  ten  cent  rebellion, 
under  the  auspices  of  members  of  Congress,  when  we  find  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  form  his  precedent  in  refusing  irredeemable  shin- 
plasters  for  postage,  and  (on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  17S6)  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  ordering  the  deputy  postmasters 
not  to  receive  the  paper  money  of  the  States ;  and,  again,  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  directmg  him  to  istoie  instructions  to  his  deputies  "to  i»- 
c^iveao  other  money  in  payment  for  postage  than  specie." 

I. ,,.,  ;.Goot^lc 
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Haianed  with  the  presence  of  an  eoemy,  aad  scattered  B8  the  Bettlements 
were  apon  this  Western  ContiDcnl^  the  post-rider  had  then  no  easy  task. 
Ezprenes  were  principally  made  use  of  in  sending  eommunications, 
especially  between  the  army  and  Congress,  and  occasionaily  the  Post- 
master Qeoei^  took  up  his  residence  in  camp,  and  drew  im  ratiooa  by 
special  law.  The  picture  is  deeply  interesting  which  imagioBtion  pie- 
•eots  of  these  primitire  arrangemeaits ; — the  immortal  Franklin  seated 
nodei  (he  wanag  of  the  battle  flaj;,  and  opening  hie  mail  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  Camp,  while  the  bogles  of  the  battalions  called  up  the 
haidy  sens  of  the  Rerolidioa  to  receire  the  remfflnbrances  of  Tirtuous 
md  faigh-sonled  mothers,  and  the  soft  and  gentle  prayers  of  lovelier 
&imia,  cannot  be  recalled  without  emotion. 

Franklin  lefl  the  Post  Office  to  aerre  his  country  in  the  more  important 
aiatioa  of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Franca 

That  all  may  be  aware  of  the  nuumei  in  which  the  first  Democratic 
Postmaster  Qeoeral  was  leceiTed  in  society  abroad,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extract,  from  Madame  Campan's  Memoirs,  of  his  appearance  at  tlw 
Court  of  liouis  XVI. 

"nanldiaai^wBndatCoaTtlDthgdraMof Mk AmatieaacuUiTOtor.  HitKraighl, 
vnpovdercd  hair,  hia  round  hat,  hia  brawn  dolh  coat,  fbrmed  ■  contrait  with  iha 
laced  and  embrDidered  coats  aod  ihe  powd«r«d  and  periiimed  heads  of  ilw  eounion 
of  Venaillea.*  ThL>  nordly  tamed  the  eDthuiiaNio  heads  of  the  French  women. 
Ekguit  ealeitaininenta  wera  giren  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  to  the  reputation  of  a  moM 
■Idtfl)!  pfajraiciaa,  added  the  patriotic  Tirtuea  which  had  inre««d  him  with  (he  nobte 
character  of  an  apostle  of  liberty.  I  was  preaent  at  one  of  ihoaa  enlenaiaoienls, 
when  the  moM  beautiful  woman  out  of  three  hundred  was  selected  to  put  n  crown 
of  laurels  upon  the  whitehead  oflhe  American  philosopher,  and  two  kisses  upon  his 
efasdis.  Even  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  FnuJcUn'a  medallion  was  sold  under  tha 
King's  eyes  in  the  exhibition  of  Serret  porcelain." 

How  the  philosopher  stood  the  kissing  we  are  not  told,  but  presume 
that  he  who  ruled  the  fires  of  heaven  was  proof  against  the  daik-haiied 
beautieaof  Tenaillea. 

Franklin,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1776,  was  succeeded  as  Port- 
master  Qaneral  by  his  relative,  Richard  Bache,  who  IM  been  his  comp- 
troller. There  is  bat  little  notice  recorded  of  him  in  the  archives  of  the 
Depaitmeot  This  is  not  remarkable,  as  the  Post  Office  was  little  better 
than  a  clerkship,  noder  the  Committee  of  the  Old  Congress,  and  few  pub- 

•  And  wB  feu-  (niiild  fbrm  a  cootiail  itiU  ■troagar  sod  atraager  irith  lb*  thuellsd  aod 
IMialled  minperj  tn  wfaieh  Ua  tacttmcm,  oar  Bolam  AmarisiB  Diplonatiati,  are  per- 
niaad  10  baBnls  rtiaiMnlriti  la  Earapeoa  Couils.  SUU  druaaa  fiunilli,  of  gold  tiiual  and 
•nlmiidBiy,  as  if  tks  almiile  man,  in  ■  gOTemmeat  Mprsaaly  baaed  upoo  on  equlilf  of 
rMils  ia  men.  Tare  unfit  to  represftat  hia  unutzy,  till  the  Eoonkay  taste  dT  aa  exploded 
Donanhieal  bahloa  had  decked  him  in  its  gaody  Irappingi,  in  iraitstloa  oT  tha  atara  and 
BUBtlea  of  heredltacy  ariaioeracy.  Admllttag  the  prineipl*  In  thiihuUnce,  iriiereiistrikaa 
■  that  it  ooghl  moat  eipraatly  to  be  denied,  how  can  we  rafraio,  m  joatiee,  Grom  applying  it  in 
alt  stheia.  If  Mmt  draaaea  and  ambraidary  ore  reqnlaiia  id  give  digaity  to  an  Amariua 
Ambaaaadur,  irtiy  can  we  not  alao  aae  jnalice  In  a  hnge  wig,  and  wisdom  and  a  anperlv 
■alare  fa  gaitai*,  eonctets,  and  ermine  1  We  belieTe  with  Bom^ 
"  Hw  rank  ii  bat  tha  guloea'a  atani;^ 
1  maa'a  ihs  gowd  te  s'  thaL"  ,-.  , 

Dgltlz^cbyClOOglC 
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lie  mutters  of  importance  occurred  to  occupy  the  ottentioa  of  the  Poit- 
UKlater  G^eraL 

Oq  the  twenty-eighth  of  Janoary,  1782,  Bache  was  mcceeded  in  th» 
Department  by  Ebeuezer  Hazaid,  who  was  the  last  head  of  the  Oeae- 
ral  Post  Office  under  the  Confederacy.  Hazard  was  a  sterling  public 
officer,  and  of  considerable  literary  talent  Ab  early  as  1778,  he  pro- 
jected a  Documentary  History  of  the  Resolution,  and  Congress,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July  of  that  year,  recommoided  his  enterprise  by  a  pnl^ 
He  vote,  and  appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  upon  account  of  "  his  ex- 
pense of  vnrioua  kinds,  in  procuring  the  extenedre  collection  (^materials 
he  proposesto  make."  His  reports,  which  ttnfortmtalely  were  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1836,  showed  him  to  hare  been  a  precise  ctan,  of  great 
good  sense  and  judgment,  and,  with  a  clear  mind  and  good  habits  of  busi- 
ness, he  aided  not  a  little  in  carrying  his  DepBrtment  saiely  through  its 
infimcy. 

The  following  rates  of  postage,  counted  in  pennywugiits  and  grains  of 
silrer,  estimating  each  pennyweight  at  five  ninetieths  of  a  dollar,  wers 
established  by  law  under  the  Confederation : 

Single  letters,  60  miles  and  less,  7  cents,  7  milis. 

100  miles  and  over  60,  1 1  cents. 

tiOO     "  "100,  15  cents,  4  mills. 

800     "  "  200,  19  cents,  8  mills. 

400     «  "  300,  24  cents,  2  mills. 

600     "  "  400,  28  cents,  6  mills. 

600     "  "  500,  33  cents. 

In  1789,  when  the  Federal  Oovemment  was  authorized,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  the  Qeneral  Post  Office  was  revised  and  continued. 
From  this  time  it  may  date  its  importance.  The  beginning,  however,  of 
this  great  establishment  was  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  In  1790,  there 
were  but  seventy-five  Post  Offices  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  post  routes  amounted  to  but  eighteen  himdred  and 
seventy-five.  In  1791,  its  officers  consisted  of  one  Postmaster  General, 
at  fifteen  bandied  dollars  per  annum;  one  Asdstant  Postmaster  General, 
at  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  one  clerk,  at  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum ;  and  its  printing,  stationary,  fiiel,  and  rent,  amonnted  in  all 
lo  six  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  per  annum.  It  was  located,  in  1790, 
at  New  York,  and  Samuel  Osgood,  who,  as  a  delegate  from  MasstcUusetts, 
bad  been  honorably  distinguished  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
and  bad  served  on  the  Treasury  Board,  was  the  first  Postmaster  General 
nndei  the  Federal  Government.  His  reports  give  us  some  curious 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  the  DepartmenL  On  the  twentieth  of  Januaiy 
of  that  year,  we  find  him  gravely  informing  Congress  through  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "  that  there  may  be  so  few  letters  written  that 
under  the  best  regulations  its  revenues  would  not  amount  to  any  thing 
considerable,  and  the  dispersed  manner  of  settling  the  country  may 
operate  powerfully  against  the  productiveness  of  the  office."     Ala^ 
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"  th&t  there  aro  at  this  time  aboat  twaOy  contracts  for  carrying  the  mall, 
which  has  a  greater  tendency  to  put  Ike  btuineii  into  amfiuion  then  I 
^pr^ended.  Every  contractor  consoha  lua  own  interests  aa  to  the  days 
and  hours  of  airiTal  and  depftrture  of  the  mail,  without  having  a  dna 
regard  to  the  necenary  connection  of  the  Post  Office.  A  regular  system 
of  days  and  hoars  of  departure  has  nerer  been  established  further  south- 
WBid  than  Alexandria." 

His  conceptioD  of  the  duties  of  his  office  was  bumble  enough,  as  he 
recommended  that  the  Postmaster  Qeneial  should  not  keep  an  office 
•epuate  from  the  one  in  which  ihe  mail  was  opoied  and  distributed;  that 
lie  mi^t,  by  his  presence,  prevent  irregularities,  and  rectify  any  mis- 
takes that  might  occur ;  in  &ct,  to  put  the  Postmaster  General  and  his 
cImIcs  into  the  City  Post  Office,  to  see  that  its  mails  were  assorted  and 
mode  up  correctly. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  at  that  period  exhibited  results  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  notions  of  its  head.  The  nett  revenue  of  the  whole 
UnioQ  was  no  more  than  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six  dol- 
lars, of  which  Boetcaa  famished  two  dkousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty^ 
three  dollars ;  New  York,  three  tlioiisand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars;  Philadelphia,  sevoithouBandand  eighty-seven  dollars;  Baltimore, 
three  thousand  and  thirty-four  dollars;  Richmond,  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred  and  seventy-seven  dollars ;  Charleston,  eight  hundred  and  ten  dollar^ 
and  yet  of  this  moderate  revenue,  there  accrued,  under  the  frugal  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Osgood,  a  clear  surplus  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars  and  fifly-one  cents. 

Timothy  Pickering,  whose  character  and  history  are  well  known  to 
(he  country,  was  appointed  by  Washington,  August  12th,  1791,  at  an  in- 
ereased  salary  of  two  thousuid  dollars  per  annum,  but  continued  at  the 
heed  of  the  Post  Office  for  a  short  period  only,  and,  upon  the  resignatioa 
of  General  Knox,  was  made  Secretary  of  War.  We  find  but  few  offi- 
cial acta  of  importance  while  he  was  Postmaster  Oeneral.  A  difficulty 
with  New  Jersey,  made  the  subject  o[  a  report  to  Congress,  in  179S| 
was  the  most  prominent  New  Jersey  taxed  each  line  of  stages  running 
through  the  Slate,  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  Poebnastet 
General  called  upon  Congreaa  to  interfere  by  law,  or  to  submit  to  pay  » 
toll  for  the  passage  of  the  mail.  The  exorbitance  of  this  tax  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fiict  that  the  entire  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  New  York  five  times  per  week,  was  only  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  per  annum :  what 
was  done  in  the  case  we  do  not  know,  but  that  no  tax  was  paid  by  the 
United  States  is  certain. 

Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  was  the  last  Postmaster  General  ap^ 
pointed  by  Gmerol  Washington;  he  was  commissioned  April  22d,  179S, 
and  continued  till  Mr.  Jefieraon  became  Preudent,  at  a  salary  of  two  thour 
sand  four  bundled  dollaii  per  annum.  April  4th,  1796,  Mr.  Thatcher,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  made  a  report  to  that  body  lq  relation  to  the 
office,  wherein  he  recommends  an  increase  of  compeniatioa  to  the  deputy 
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pofltmaaters,  and  the  employment  of  an  odditioDBl  clerk  in  tlie  Omenl 
Post  Office.     At  this  time  we  find  the  office  located  in  Philadelphia 

On  the  second  of  March,  1799,  Congreas  passed  an  act  for  establishing 
tbe  Post  Office,  the  draft  of  which  had  previously  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Habersham,  which  placed  it  nGarly  on  its  present  footing,  and  introduced 
legal  certainty  in  all  its  branches.  His  letter  to  Congress,  accompany- 
ing the  draft,  shows  how  much  the  duties  of  the  office  had  increased. 
He  states  that  he  had  to  superintend  seven  hundred  post  offices,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  was  over  sxteen  thousand  miles  of  posl-roadb, 
while  ho  had  the  aid  of  but  one  assistant  and  fbnr  clerks. 

Habersham  was  a  man  of  great  intelligeoce  and  perseverance,  and 
brought  the  Department  from  a  state  of  miserable  anarchy  and  inefr 
ciency  into  order,  regularity,  and  exacmess,  and  introduced  that  systematic 
control  in  all  its  branches,  which  enabled  it  to  minister  fiwfintwlly  to, 
and  keep  pace  with,  the  growing  prosperity  of  tbe  coimtry. 

Gideon  Granger,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  Postmaster  Qeneral 
by  Jefierson,  and  was  commissioned  on  the  twenty-serenth  of  November, 
I802,andheld  the  office  until  the  seveDth  of  March,  1814,  at  a  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  was  an  effective  officer,  and  saw 
the  revenue  of  the  Department  increase  under  his  superintendeuce  to 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Goieral  Post  Office  was  established  at  Washingtmi  when  die 
Federal  Qtivemment  was  removed  there ;  and  in  1802,  we  find  the  United 
Slates  nuning  their  own  stages  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
finding  coaches,  drivers,  horses,  Ac,  and  clearing  in  three  yeara  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand  dollars  by  carrying  passengers.  In  1804,  Isaac 
Briggs,  one  of  the  surveyors  general,  was  directed  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Jefierson,  to  survey  and  make  a  map  of  the  route  between  Washington 
and  New  Orleans.  This  duty  he  was  about  four  months  in  performing, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  he  encountered.  From  his  report 
it  appeared  that  it  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  andjGv&lenths  miles 
from  the  President's  house  to  New  Orleans. 

Briggs  was  a  quaker,  and  bis  report  exhibits  strikingly  the  high  senae 
of  public  duty  and  disinterestedness,  which  marks  the  bithful  and  patriotic 
officer.  He  closes  his  last  letter  to  the  President  with  expressions  of  con- 
oem  on  account  of  the  enormous  amourU  of  expenses  incurred  for  him* 
aelf  and  companion  during  a  four  months'  survey,  including  the  yellow 
fever,  which,  he  says,  with  the  utmost  economy,  amounted  to  above  three 
hundred  dollars  1  He  and  hb  companion  had  frequently  to  swim  their 
horses  over  creeks  and  rivers,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  they  "  frequently 
sat  nearly  a  whole  night  exposed  to  a  heavy  dew,  and  in  tite  daytime  for 
hours  to  a  burning  son,  and  in  both  cases  without  the  protection  of  a  hat, 
waiting  a  favorable  moment  to  take  the  necessary  observations."  The 
^ole  report  presents  an  example  of  economy,  perseverance,  and  snecese- 
liil  efiort  to  die  surveyors  who  in  these  later  days  Unk  ofi*  the  national 
domain,  which  they  will  contemplate  with  wtmder. 
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Whila  Mr.  Qran^r  was  Postmaster  General,  n.  case  occurred  worthy 
<]t  observaticm,  as  indicating  the  views  of  that  time  as  to  the  propriety  of 
pensioning  pablic  servanta  for  disability  incurred  in  duty,  and  which,  if 
conaidered  a  criterion  at  the  pieaent  day,  would  laaTe  Congress  with  an 
tmpty  docket  of  private  bill^  We  quote  the  Poatouster  Oaierat's  Re- 
port (o  Congress. 

"  Samnd  Gordon,  l\a  petilloncr,  was  emploTcd  in  coUTcying  the  mail  u  a  driver 
or  the  mail  itage,  on  the  Mcond  of  Harcb,  18(M,  betWMn  Albany  and  SehenectBdy, 
wken  he  wu  ovenaben  by  a  violent  loow  Morm  whkh  preTenud  the  paatagtof  tha 
HBga,uid  belooli  the  mail  on  hia  back  and  conveyad  it  lo  the  poat  office.  From  tba 
violence  of  (he  stonn  and  cold  which  it  produced,  he  wholly  tot  hii  eye-iight,  and 
haa  become  dependent  upon  public  charity.  The  pdilionei  ii  highly  commenda- 
Ne  fbr  hta  eieitioni,  and  the  aDfortunBle  reault  i«  lo  be  regretted.  Bol  il  doea  not 
appear  to  the  PoumaUer  aemial,  that  thia  caie  ii  to  be  diatinguilhed  from  ihal  of 
Whor  eiibeaawho  have  beendiaabled  while  engaged  in  their  oidinary  pUTaoita. 
The  circnmstancea  occurred  in  a  acUled  couatry  where  Ihera  ia  already  proviaion  Ibf 
the  onfortunate  poor,  and  where  ihere  ia  no  oecaaion  lo  encourage  peraont  lo  enter 
ioto  ihe  public  aervice  with  the  hope  of  pensiona  in  caae  of  dieabiliiy." 

This  report  closes  with  the  opinion  that  Samuel  Qoidon  jdiould  not  bs 
ptovided  for  by  Congress. 

However  opinions  may  dlffeT  as  to  the  Justice  of  such  a  report,  its  in- 
troduction will  serve  to  show,  besides  its  value  as  an  illustration  of  the 
frugal  polioy  of  our  ancestors  and  their  strict  ides  of  public  duty,  the 
mormous  difference  between  the  mail  that  ran  from  All»ny  to  Schenec- 
tady in  those  days,  and  that  now  carried  between  those  places  by  the  rail- 
toad  cars  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad.  The  first  was  so  light 
that  the  driver,  amid  the  drifting  snow,  carried  it  upon  his  shoulders;  the 
hM  is  so  heavy — weighing  several  tons — that  it  is  carried  by  weight 
in  arailroadcar  provided  expressly  for  it.  A  few  more  illustrations  of  ths 
compciTBtire  speed  of  the  mails  may  here  be  introduced. 

In  1 796,  it  toolc  forty  days  lo  write  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Savanna^ 
Geoi^ia,  and  receive  an  aiuwet.  In  1810,  twenty-seven  days.  In  1 839, 
twelve  days. 

In  1798,  thirty-two  days  between  Philadelphia  end  Lexington,  la 
1810,  sixlem  days.     In  1839,  eight  days. 

In  1798,  there  were  nine  persons  employed  in  the  Qoieral  Post  Office. 
la  1810,  fifteen  persons.     In  1639,  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

April  twenty-eighth,  1810,  Congress  passed  an  aat  for  building  a  Oenv- 
nl  Post  Office,  and  May  second,  1810,  the  buildmg  commonly  called 
the  Hotel,  with  six  lots  in  square  430,  containing  twenty-six  thousand 
nven  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  three-fourths  feet,  was  purchased  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Depart* 
moiL  The  mtire  expense  of  purchase  and  repairs  was  only  twenty-aiz 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
cants:  this  building  lasted  until  December,  1636,  whai  It  was  ettlirely 
totroyed  by  fire. 

Hr,  Granger,  in  1810,  considered  the  transportatioa  of  the  mail  onth* 
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Sabbath  a  work  of  necessity.  About  this  time  the  first  Sunday  mail 
remonstrance  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Synod  at  Pittsburg,  and 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Return  J.  Meigs  was  appointed  Postnustei  General  by  Mr.  Madison, 
(m  the  seTentli  of  March,  1814.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  a 
great  humorist,  but  of  no  great  business  habits.  Investigations  seemed  to 
mark  his  period,  thick  and  &st,  notwirhaanding  he  paid  into  the  Trea- 
sury the  largest  sum  paid  by  any  Postmaster  General,  to  wit,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-sefen  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars.  Dttrhig 
fab  administration,  Washington  was  invaded  by  the  British,  but  the  office 
lost  none  of  its  books  and  papers  during  the  incursion  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  derangement  of  the  exchanges  occasioned  by  the  war,  great  abuses 
were  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Department,  by  its  officers  selling  drafts  for 
dieir  owB  benefit,  which  Mr.  Meigs  stated  in  a  letter  to  die  House  of 
Representatives,  and  requested  an  investigation ;  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1816,  a  Committee  of  the  House  made  an  investigation  ac- 
cordingly into  the  condition  of  the  General  Post  Office;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  Mr.  Ingham,  the  Chairman,  made  his  report  exonerat- 
ing Bradley  and  others  from  imputations  of  having  sold  Post  (Dffice  drafla 
for  personal  benefit.  On  the  eleventh  of  April,  1818,  Mr.  Ingham  re- 
ported against  establishing  a  branch  of  the  General  Post  Office  in  the 
Western  States;  and  on  February  16th,  1819,  Mr.  Stokes,  of  the  Senate, 
reported  against  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  employ  an  armed 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  mail  of  the  United  States.  February 
SOth,  1 8 19,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  examined  into 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  office,  and  reported  a  bill  to  cause  the  Post- 
master General  to  pay  money  into  the  Treasury.  February  28th,  1831, 
Mr.  Phelps,  from  the  Committee  directed  to  investigate  the  aflairB  of  thd 
Department,  reported  against  Mr.  Meigs"  administration,  in  part,  and  Mr. 
Meigs  mode  his  defoice.  His  accounts  were  charged  to  be  two  yean 
in  arreai  at  the  Treasury,  and  the  reports  of  dalea  and  duration  of  con- 
tracts had  not  been  made  to  Congress  according  to  law. 

John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  Postmaster  General  by  Presi- 
dent Mcmroc,  and  was  commisaiooed  on  the  first  of  July,  1823.  Hia 
salary  was  at  first  four  thonannd,  and  was  afterwards  increased  to  six 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  McLean  effected  a  change  in  the  con* 
dition  of  the  Department,  by  which  the  Postmaster  General  was  made 
the  head  of  a  separate  Department,  instead  of  being,  at  formerly,  an  offi- 
cer at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Bureaus  of  the  State  Department 

The  Post  Office  Committee  of  Congress,  to  prevent  a  continuation  of 
daring  robberies  of  the  mail,  which  were  frequent  at  this  time,  having 
recommended,  instead  of  mail-bogs,  an  experimental  use  of  copper  cases 
secured  in  iron  chests,  which  (he  inventor,  Richard  Imlay,  stated  could 
not  be  opened  without  six  hours'  incessant  hammering,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  mail  comparatively  secure  from  robberies,  the  afiair 
was  referred  to  the  Department  for  trial.     The   Postmaster  Geaeial 
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•ent  Sir  two  blackmulhs,  and  offered  them  one  hundred  dollats  if  they 
would  open  it  in  fifie^i  minutes ;  die  smithB  immediately  closed  with  him, 
mi  taking  hammers  and  chiaeb,  they  knocked  the  impenetrable  mail- 
oase  into  shreds,  in  six  minutes,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  groans  of  the  inventor,  who  had  stated  that  the 
nme  could  not  be  done  in  as  many  hours.  This  shows  how  little  the 
Postmaster  General  cared  for  theory,  when  he  could  have  practice  at  a. 
dieaper  rate.  He  changed,  in  a  few  months  afiei  coming  into  office,  the 
mode  of  collections  bom  the  long  eataUished  plan  of  remittances  by  post- 
maEtets  to  the  Depamaent,  to  that  of  draAs  on  them  in  favor  of  ccn- 
tractors,  with  the  most  complete  success  and  advantage  to  the  De|«rt- 
menL  The  postmasters  were  held  by  him  to  the  strictest  accountability, 
being  compelled  to  render  their  accounts  regularly,  quaitaily,  which 
could  never  be  enforced  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

A  caae  brought  before  Congress  about  this  time  shows  the  origin  of 
those  additional  allowances  which  made  so  much  noise  in  later  years. 
It  was  that  of  John  Donly,  a  contractor,  who  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Meigs 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  additional,  for  two  led  horses  to  carry 
die  mail.  This  year,  owing  to  a  later  which  a  member  of  CoDgress 
had  sent  for  the  southern  mail,  but  which  was  not  franked  fay  him  and 
therefore  detained,  the  city  post  office  received  an  inveetigatian  by  which 
it  appears  that  it  had  five  clerks,  and  mailed  forty  thousand  letters  per 
week;  and  that  though  it  had  some  loose  ways  of  doing  business,  nothing 
erimioal  could  be  found  out  At  this  time  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  twenty  thousand  agents  employed — disbursed  one  million  of  dollait 
per  annum — ^wrote  six  hundred  letters,  and  made  ten  appointments  of 
postmasters  per  day. 

In  182B  there  were.— seven  thousand  six  htrndred  and  fifty-one  post 
offices,  tweaty-ai  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  agents,  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  horses,  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sevatty-nine  carriages ;  also  at  this  time  it  had  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  of  post-roads,  and 
Ike  revenue  amounted  to  one  millioo  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
duosand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars.  The  mail,  on  many  of 
Ibe  important  routes,  was  carried  at  the  rate  of  one  htmdied  miles  a  day. 
About  this  time,  the  question  of  suspending  mail  travel  on  Sunday  be- 
came much  agitated,  from  religious  scruple  ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
January,  1829,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made  a  report  against  stop- 
ping Sunday  mails.  In  February  following,  Mr.  McKean,  of  the 
House  of  Represailatives,  made  a  report,  which  closed  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  repeal  so  much  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Post  Office 
Act  of  March,  1825,  as  required  postmasters  Co  deliver  letters,  news- 
papers, &c.,  on  the  Sabbath :  this  was  founded  upon  a  report  mode  to  him 
1^  the  Postmaster  General,  agreeably  to  a  call  made  by  the  Chairman. 
Upon  the  Bccessim  of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  McLean  was  appointed  an 
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AtBOciate  Jud^  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th^  United  States,  which  atadon 
he  now  fills. 

Major  William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  Pofltmaster 
General  by  Oeneral  Jackson,  upon  hia  accession  to  the  Presidency,  and 
gave  eridcoce  at  the  commencement  of  his  duties  of  a  brighter  close;  but 
enb  of  system,  long  growing:  in  the  Department,  were  fated  to  arrive  at 
maturity  under  his  easy  administration,  and  called  down  upon  him  a 
measure  of  political  rancor,  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
known. 
-  Up  to  this  time  the  Deportment  had  always  been  sustained  by  its  own 
reaources ;  and  we  find,  from  the  first  Report  of  Major  Barry,  that  the 
eoms  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  different  Postmasters  Oeneral,  up  to 
hit  time,  were  as  fallows : 

By  Benjamm  Franklin,        not  known. 

Richard  Bache,  "         " 

Ebenezer  Hazard,  "        " 

Samuel  Osgood,  non& 

Tunothy  Pickering,        $47,499 

Joseph  Habersham,         363,310 

Gideon  Oranger,  291,979 

Retnrn  J.  Meigs,  387,209 

John  McLean,  13,466 


Total  1 1,103,063 


After  his  accessioa  to  the  Department,  we  find  nothing  but  spi^cationi 
of  new  States  for  post-routes;  while  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  the 
religious  crusade  against  Sunday  mails  was  revived  with  increased  vigor 
until  1 830,  when  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made  his  memorable  Report 
oa  the  subject ; — a  document  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  beoi  IbuDd 
to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  any  similar  paper  ever  written,  for  it  has  not 
only  justified  the  practice,  but  put  the  complainants  against  it  to  as 
effectual  silence.  The  following  quotation  is  a  fair  specimen  of  th« 
whole.    As  a  State  Paper  it  has  few  equals : 

"  If  minor  puniBhineiKs  Tould  not  ratnin  the  Jew,  or  tba  Sabbtlmiian,  or  ll» 
Infidel,  who  believei  Saluiday  to  b«  the  Sabbath,  or  diit>elicvea  the  wbok,  would 
not  the  MuDe  afataa  requirs  that  we  ihould  resort  to  impriaooment,  bonishniMit,  tba 
nek,  uid  the  t^^ot,  to  force  men  to  violBte  Iheir  own  eonsciencea,  or  compel  ihem 
to  listen  lo  doctrinei  which  they  abhor  1  When  Che  State  Oovenunenie  iball  hnvv 
yielded  to  thcK  nMaeur«a,  it  will  tM  time  enough  fbr  Congfrev  to  dedare  that  the 
rattling  of  the  mail-coechee  ihalt  no  longer  Inenk  the  silenoe  of  thii  deipotinn.  It 
U  the  duty  of  tbii  Oovenunenl  to  afford  to  all,  to  Jew  or  Qentile,  Pagan  orChriitlan, 
(he  protection  snd  the  adrantagea  of  our  benignant  inilituliops  on  Bundaya,  aa  well 
■■  every  day  of  the  weelc ;  although  thia  Oovernmmt  will  not  convert  iteelf  into  an 
eecleaiaKieal  tribunal,  it  will  prodiee  upon  tba  nuiim  laid  down  by  the  bundv  of 
Chrialianity,  that  it  ia  lawtlil  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day.  If  the  Almigfaqr  has 
aet  sport  the  Grat  day  of  the  wuk  aa  a  time  which  man  ia  boond  to  keep  holy,  and 
devote  ezcloaively  to  hii  worahip,  would  it  not  be  mora  congenial  to  the  preeepta  of 
Cbriatiana  to  ai^eal  excluairely  to  th«  graat  Lawgiver  of  the  Univcna  to  aid  tlMoi 
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in  makxag  m«a  tMtkr,  in  coimctinf  their  pranicM  bj  puriiyiiig  tlieir  huiiUl 
Qovcmnieiit  will  prauet  tlwm  in  tbeir  cffoiU.  Wbcn  titej  iliali  hsTe  lo  ioBtiucUd 
(Iw  public  mind,  and  awakened  the  conaeienca  of  individual!  u  to  mnke  Ihem 
bdiere  ibst  il  is  a  Tiolation  of  Qod'a  law  to  cany  the  mail,  open  post  offices,  oi  re- 
«u*e  letten  on  Sundajr,  the  etil  of  which  they  complain  will  ceue  of  itielf,  without 
uij  Bzeitioiu  of  the  itmnK  um  of  uvil  power.  Wm  man  «iMbrta<Ui  to  k  Oa^$ 
OBtMger,  In  bicamei  «  itm«%.  DriTcn  by  the  frensy  of  a  nligioui  seal,  he  lotM 
BTCT^ gentle  feelinf,  forgeta  the  nuwt  laaed  precepts  of  hi*  creed,  and  becwne* 
ftrociotn  and  unrelenting." 

Mr.  McCreery  alao  reported  at  the  nme  time  that  it  was  expedient  to 
graiit  the  prayer  of  the  petkioners.  At  thia  time,  (notwithstaoding  there 
were  poor-bouaea  where  he  lived — thcargumoitiiaed  by  Orangei  agttinit 
allowing:  a  pension  to  the  snowbliuded  stage^lriTer,)  Patrick  Green  waa 
poiaioaed  by  Congress  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  guarding  the  mail  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Havre-de-Orace,  having  been  struck  and  much 
injured  by  the  piHtol  of  the  robber.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Department  becoming  daily  heavier,  in  May,  1830,  Congress  made  en- 
qniriea  as  to  advances  for  printing,  changes  in  contracts,  newspapers  in 
which  advertisements  were  printed,  extra  clerks,  alterations,  repairs,  and 
fimuture,  incompetent  coatractors,  tmd  the  duties  of  the  asustanta. 
The  Postmaster  General  made  a  satisfactory  and  minute  reply,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  stated  that  one-third  of  the  business  in  the 
whole  Department  had  been  made  in  the  four  years  past.  The  condition 
of  the  Department,  bovrever,  contmued  to  give  the  legislature  much  coo- 
cem;  and  on  March  3d,  1831,  Mr.  Clayton,  from  acontmitteeof  theBenata 
appointed  to  examinegenerallyintolheentire  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  whether  further,  and  what  legal  provisions  were  necessary  to 
secure  the  proper  administration  of  its  affairs,  made  a  report  of  the  evi- 
dmce  merely,  the  committee  not  agreeing  upon  any  commentary — pretty 
conclusive  proof  at  this  day  that  nothing  very  heinous  bad  been  dis- 
covered. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1832,  the  Postmaster  General,  in  answer  to 
a  call  made  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea  to  inform  them  whether 
the  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  could  be  dispensed  with, 
reported  a  variety  of  facts,  amon  ;  which  the  gross  amoimts  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  postage  are  thus  stated.  For  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth 
of  Jime,  1830,  one  himdrel  snd  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  six 
dollars,  Ihirty-foar  cents.  Gross  amoimt  to  the  thirtieth  of  5nne,  1831, 
two  himdrad  and  twenty-three  thousanil  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  dol- 
lars, one  cent;  and  on  ^e  nineteenth  of  May,  1832,  Mr.  Omndy  reported 
against  repealing  the  act  fixing  a  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. May  17th,  1832,  Mr.  Barry  reported  to  the  Senate  a  list  of 
improvements  in  mails  within  the  preceding  years  of  his  administra- 
don:  they  were  in  nnmber  fifly-sevrai,  and  consisted  of  additional  mails, 
and  increased  speed  on  all  the  important  lines  of  routes  in  the  United 
States,  and  show  pretty  conclusively  how  the  balances  of  the  Post  Office 
fimds  were  exhausted ;— the  increase  of  transportation,  in  1832  altxi^ 
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amoimted  to  orer  eight  rr*'!!"^*  of  miles.  The  vwy  at&gea  that  sfter- 
vmiia  bore  the  charges  of  the  Oppoaition,  of  eHmvi^ance  in  Major 
Barry,  owed  their  ongin  and  were  kept  in  modon  by  the  money  speci- 
fied  as  having  been  uselessly  and  illegally  expended  by  biro.  January 
22d,  1833,  Mr.  Orundy  reported  to  the  Saute  that  it  was  inexpediem 
to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters:  it  was  fixed  in  1816,  at  the  following 
rates,  and  never  has  been  reduced : 

Single  letters,  30  miles  and  under,  6  cent). 

80  miles^  and  over  30  milea,  10    " 

150    "  "    80  12i  " 

400  «  "  150  18|  « 

401  «  «  25     « 

The  inunrase  operations  of  the  Department,  however,  required  such 
an  amount  of  funds,  and  evinced  in  every  branch  an  action  so  vast  bdiI 
complicated,  that  its  afbin  fonaed  an  incessant  mark  ibr  party  attack, 
and  finally  Congress  determined  on  maldng  a  thorough  investigation  of 
itfl  management  and  affiuis.  In  June,  1834,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  examine  and  report  into  all 
its  extensive  proceedings.  This  committee,  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
1834,  reported  thioagh  Mr.  Cornier,  the  chainoan,  condemning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  under  Major  Barry.  Reports  of  a  more 
severe  nature  were  also  made  by  the  minority  in  the  House,  aa  well  as 
by  the  committee  of  the  Senate.  There  is  much  important  and  valuable 
matter  largely  mixed  with  party  slang  and  political  clap-traps  in  these 
documents,  and  they  extend  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  pagea  The 
most  valuable  reeult  which  grew  out  of  the  whole  aflair  was  the  entire 
re^rganizBtion  of  the  DepartmenL 

Major  Barry  was  a  fiank  and  generous  man.  With  a  desire  to  aid 
the  distressed,  with  a  heart  which  called  each  throb  of  sympathy  ila 
own,  he  came  into  the  Department  when  it  was  already  involved  by  the 
vast  extension  of  mail  Gicilitiea  all  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Union, 
and,  without  a  sufficient  initiation,  wielded  his  power  so  heedlessly,  as 
soon  to  make  thai  involvement  inextricabla  The  Postmaster  General 
was  besides,  now,  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  his  duties  alone  were  sufficient 
to  employ  the  time  of  a  man  of  greater  business  habits  than  Mr.  Baxry 
possessed,  without  his  acting  as  book-keeper  and  treasurer  of  the  De- 
partment 

Major  Barry,  desirous  of  giving  each  section  of  the  country  all  the 
mail  Jacilities  asked  for,  and  being  too  generous  to  refuse  what  he  could 
legally  give,  fbUowed,  without  hesitation,  the  bent  of  his  dispositioa 
Great  extension  of  the  mail  facilities  had  come  besides  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Department,  and  he  would  seem,  in  g^ranting 
them,  to  have  no  more  than  acted  on  the  advice  of  his  predecessor,  who 
wrote  to  him  npon  leaving  the  office,  aa  follows: 
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"  It  wai  deamad  good  policf  to  ptnnit  die  expendituna  to  go  bsTond  th«  TKupU, 
uotdd'.thmtapeit  oftbcMipIn*  of  Conner  years  mighlbcalMOTfaed.  It  iathe  tnw 
.policy  to  keep  the  fuods  acliVe,  and  never  tuSer  i  large  aurplua  to  accamulale.  Tbe 
nbore  ronarka  are  made  becauaa  some  pecBOaa  are  ignorant  enough  to  auppeae  cbu 
the  Department  U  ainking,  provided  ita  receipta  do  not  in  tbe  current  year  equal  m 
taoBcd  the  flxpenditntea." 

Major  Bairy  theiefote  granted  what  he  coasklered  tbe  reasonable 
requests  of  the  people,  generally  forwiiided  through,  and  gtroogtyiecom- 
mended  by,  members  of  Congress.  Tbe  consequence  was,  soon  extensive 
embairassment  of  the  Depar^naiC ;  but  it  ia  h&id  to  gee  how  tbe  princi- 
ple on  which  he  acted  could  be  hoaeetly  condemned  by  his  opponents. 
By  their  own  maiima  it  is  yet  to  be  proved,  thai  what  it  b  necessary  lor 
the  people  to  have  more  mail  &cilitiee  than  the  tax  on  letters  will  cover, 
that  the  s^Tplu8  revenue  from  other  branches  of  taxation  cannot  be  used 
for  a  purpose  so  laudable. 

What  is  the  Post  Office)  la  it  not  a  braiuJi  of  the  general  executive 
government,  as  well  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  mind  and 
miodl  Is  it  not  moreover,  in  &ct,  the  greatest  pmctical  agent  for  pre- 
serving the  liberties  of  a  free  people  1  TiUatioQ  jn  America  is  for  the 
purpose  of  free  government;  and  if  money  collected,  by  imposts  can  be 
•pent  for  building  national  roads  through  the  waste  lands  of  qieculators,— 
in  fortifying  barren  rocks  rendered  by  nature  inaccessible  to  op  enemy,— 
in  erecting  bridges  over  wild  rivers,  rarely,  if  ever,  navigated  but  by  the 
canoe  of  the  red  man,—- providing  edncattons,  pocket-money,  and  profes- 
rioos  for  yonnggentlemen,— making  tunipikej  and  canalswhere,  to  use  tbe 
wordsof  an  orator,  the  Alniighty  has  made  much  better  ones, — draining 
westemmarshes,andbuiJdinglight-hQuseain  theaky— -can  it  not  be  used 
irith  as  much  propriety  to  distribute  information — the  life  blood  of  com- 
merce— between  man  and  man,  to  send  the  smoking  diAet  teeming  with 
knowledge  to  the  settlers  lonely  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  western  prairie  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tellow  Stone?  Can  it  not  be  used  to  enlighten  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  sigh  for  gM  tidings  from  their  distant  homes  J — 
those  who  ward  off  the  blow  of  the  savage  from  tbe  settled  pottiona  of  the 
coontry  by  their  brave  and.frantier  bieasts,  and  reap  no  other  advantage 
from  the  countryi  Surely  this  is  reasonable  to  suppose;  and  if  the  cost  is 
greater  than  the  revenue  on  letters,  the  reason's  are  quite  as  urgent  for  dis- 
tributing tbe  surplus  revenue  in  making  up  the  deficiency,  as  for  loaning 
it  to  States  to  build  railroad  atumbling  blocks  over  which  future  genenticns 
may  break  their  necks,  or  be  dissipated  in  fiAy  other  methods  to  stiinnlate 
still  higher  the  maddened  fever  of  speculation.  These  certamly  are 
reasons  which  it  will  be  very  hard  for  our  tarifi'  legislators  to  get  over. 
We  are  &r  from  defending  tbe  laxity  of  Mr.  Barry,  though  it  is  not  tbe 
less  surprising  that  the  clamour  raised  against  the  extra  services  ordered 
by  him  should  have  been  so  especially  embittered,  when  tborc  of  previous 
incumbents  of  hb  oSB.ce  were  stumbled^over  to  get  at  tbem  And  after 
all,  what  did  the  reports  of  the  committees  amount  tol  Why,  that  there 
roi.  Ti.  MO.  XXI. — SBPT.  1839.  N  i  ^ 
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WB9  a  great  deal  more  mail  transportation  tliEin  mmu  to  pay  for  it;  Aat 
extTBOrdmary  tervicM  ^letittoned  for  in  many  inatancee  by  the  very 
men  who  were  Bftervards  the  loudest  in  condemniDg  Ihem)  weis 
ordered,  when,  owing  to  an  extraordinary  extensioii:  of  the  franking^ 
privilege  and  the  vast  expenditures  of  former  yean,  the  Poibnastei 
General  had  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the  same  from  the  rece^)ts  of  ods 
year.  Anif  in  ttiis  connection,  it  is  impossible  not  la  oote  aa  especial 
instance  of  party  mconu'slence.  Was  it  not  singnku',  ailer  hh  opporients 
in  Congress  had  condemned  M^or  Barry  for  improriJence,  that  they 
should  hare  passed  on  act  directing  hii  successor  to  pay  the  amount 
claimed  by  Stoclcton  and  Stakes;  an  allowance,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
enraTSgant  endunleserTedasaDy  ever  madefiyhimf  How  consent 
the  course  of  party  in  this  case  T  Major  Barry  was  ahnost  martyred  for 
making  the  aHowance,  and  Mr.  Kendall,  Ms  succeesor,  was  constderei] 
as  setting  at  defiance  all  law  and  equity  for  even  wishing  to  delay  ift 
payment  nntil  the  eyes  of  Congress  couM  be  fully  opened  to  the  merit*  * ' 
of  the  case. 

The  feet  is,  the  Post  Office  was  left,  by  legishtion,  Kke  s  neglected 
bantling,  to  take  care  of  itself  without  organization,  system,  or  realrainL 
Kecetring  money,  and  paying  it  out  at  iB  own  pleasure,  throu^  treasut 
rers  unaathorized  by  law,  it  is  not  stirprising  that  great  irregularity  and 
profusion  w^  the  resuft.  Want  of  5>eTsonal  integrity  was  never  alleged 
against  Major  Barry.* 

•  The  fallowing  inecdots  U  a  euriotu  iUuHialioa  of  the  deBuli  by  vaMneXon  t» 
the  ■tstenenu  of  PotunMter  Genual  Burj,  that  extra  aUowancea  had  beoi  mada 
Ihem,  whicli  crMled  M  much  KUalioa  bdbn  the  Committees  of  Coogtcia  and  th« 
eouDiTy  .- 

A  coRtraetor  in  Tamitoir,  IKiiBnchsmlCi,  who  hai  canieA  fovyeai*  sMrif  tJI 
the  mail*  that  ran  fionttbat  Yillage,  law,  by  tke  Blue  Book,  ihM  be  waa  dingcA 
with  haTiiif  nmifed  lix  InindicA  dollan  extnk  allowaaee  fbi  csnring  the  mail  tm 
one  of  hi*  tomes  ;  thii  the  weithy  old  nan  ■tontly  denied,  and  a  Thif  e<Utor,get' 
ting  wind  uf  the  Banie,preTBiIed  upon  bim  to  make  ouhio  it.  The  affidaTJlvaa  then 
publiahed  in  the  Tillage  newspaper,  with  a  Tong  tirade  of  wholeuleabms,  and  closed 
nearly  as  fbllows:  "  Onr  worthy  towniniBn,  J.  &.,  Esq.,  who  was  cbarged  by  Major 
Bairy  with  haTing  receiTed  nn  extra  aUowaiice  for  cairying  Ibe  mail,  it  will  appeair 
from  the  BccempaBying  document,  ncrei  saw  the  faooey— BO  mMchfotMnEiatency." 
This  denial  leeniad  (o  be  a  dincbei,  and  il  waa  himdied. about  threoghoui  the 
Eastern  SiHtca  (rith  becoming  joy,  oniil  it  cnmc  to  the  eaffofa  friend  of  theDepart- 
mem.vho  wrote  laagentlemanin-TntrDioaiandRfiueBtcdfainitoinqinRof  Mr.  B. 
if  be  did  not  reeeite  twdve  handred  dollaia,  Ibr  carrying  Iha  maQ  on  a  eertain  rows 
«iz  f  inwf  a  urtt,  wben  hie  contract  oaly  rrqwied  him  t»  carry  the  maS  oa  the  Mmo- 
OtTtt  (imi^B  w«dt,  at  Hx  kimdrti  Mian. 

"  Ob,  yea,"  aaid  the  old  man,  "-I  rereiTed,  of  eonrsf,  doat^  pay,  fitr  double  *ar- 
viet,  or  else  I  would  not  have  continued  to  perform  iL" 

"  Well,"  aaid  the  ioquirer,  "that  six  hundred  doltari  was  tin  money  aDnded  torn 
tba  Blue  Bocdc." 

"Tbu  wast"  aaid  tbe  aatanlalied  conttaetOF.  "Why,  /  Uou^U  Oey  sMtnif 
tltef  kad  given  m*  lix  Htmdrid  dMariMgU  out  for  narUiiitg.  Wdl,  I  AeclaK,  Fm 
sorry  I  gave  the  Afidatiy.    Flngae  Cake  that  young  scanqi  of  a  Lawftr—l  mis— 
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Whatever  ttaj  be  the  contnriety  of  opinion  aa  to  Major  Barry's  per- 
aonaJ  agency  in  creating  the  mtmifold  embarrassmeDts  in  hig  Depanoieat, 
which  concentrated  and  called  down  the  legislative  indignation  upon  the 
management  of  the  Poat  Office,  there  can  be  none  aatothe  wretcheduese 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  lei  it  The  heavy  involvement  of  its 
resources,  and  the  inextricable  confusion  arising  from  on  originally  de- 
fective system,  continued  for  above  forty  years,  had  created  a  chaos  of 
difficulties  that  choked  up  and  impeded  the  action  of  the  Department, 
and  threatened  its  total  and  immediate  bankruptcy.  The  probability  of 
its  redemption  to  efficiency,  order  and  usefulness,  seemed  Eo  desperate, 
that  it  was  the  general  impression  no  public  man  of  ability  could  be 
foimd  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  in  attempting  it  .  General  Jackson, 
howerer,  who  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  the  unrivaUed 
sagacity  which  has  been  attributed  to  Napoleon  in  the  selection  of  his 
public  assistants,  cast  his  eye  upon  a  gentleman  who  soon  proved  his 
ahimdant  quali&cations  for  the  arduous  task. 

Amoa  Kendall  bad  become  extensively  known  to  the  coaotry  as 
Fonrth  Auditor ;  and  while  hia  ardent  attachment  to  the  broadest  princi- 
ples of  Democracy,  and  energetic  opposition  to  every  species  of  legis- 
lative monopoly,  had  rendered  him  odious  to  our  most  influential  puty, 
when  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  power,  and  concentrated  npon  him  the 
bitter^  enmity  of  the  great  body  of  the  Federal — then  known  as  the 
National  Republican,  party — he  had  become  in  a  corresponding  degree 
mdeared  to  the  body  of  the  people,  as  a  man  who  had  carried  into  public 
life  the  mergeiic  resolution  of  reform,  and  who  regulated  his  policy  and 
actions  by  the  great  principles  of  popular  liberty  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  American  Democracy.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Kendall 
was,  therefore,  received  with  a  burst  of  indignation  by  the  opposition 
press  to  which  few  parallels  could  be  found  in  the  aimals  of  political 
rancor,  while  every  one  else  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  auspicious  omen 
for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Kendall  was  appointed  Postmaster  General  on  the  first  of  May, 
1S35,  and  found  the  Department  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  disoTganixation, 
that  might  have  made  the  moat  iron  resolution  shrink  and  despair. 

Major  Barry  had  reported  the  Department  in  debt  on  the  first  of 
December,  1834,  three  hundred  and  Giieea  thousand,  six  hundred  dol- 
lars; but  when  Mr.  Kendall  took  charge  of  it,  it  was  soon  found  thai 
no  satisfactory  account  of  its  debts  or  its  means  could  be  obtained  from 
its  books,  which  had  not  been  balanced  for  twenty  years.  "It  was 
only  perceived,"  says  Mr.  Kendall's  £rst  report,  "from  current  inci- 
deots  and  detached  accounts,  that  the  unsatisfied  demands  of'  con- 
tiaclors  from  every  quarter  of  the  country  were  daily  accumulating; 
that  there  was  a  debt  of  near  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  due. 
to  banks;  thai  the  outstanding  acceptances  of  the  treasurer  exceeded 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars;  that  a  (iousiderable  portita 
of  the  revenue  of  some  of  the  large  offices  for  the  year  hod  been  ontici- 
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peted  by-  dmfts  discounted  in  banks,  which  they  had  been  imiructed  to 
pay  at  maturity;  that  additional  allowances  had  been  recently  authorized 
to  a  considerable  amount;  that,  to  provide  the  means  to  meet  the  demands 
on  the  Department  at  Washington,  created  by  the  system  of  acceptances, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  most  considerable  post  offices  had  beea 
directed  to  deposite  their  income  in  banks ;  and  that  these  means  proving 
insufficient,  the  Department  was  subjected  to  continual  embarrassment  ia 
devising  ways  and  means  to  meet  its  engagemeitts. 

"  Orders  to  deposite  in  banks,  and  drafts  on  postmasters  in  favor  of  con- 
tractors, constituted  the  system  of  collection  foimd  in  operation.  Upwards 
of  two  thousand  post  offices  had  orders  to  deposite,  and  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  were  instructed  to  retain  their  postages  tmtil  drawn  upon. 
Many  of  the  deposite  offices  were  dilatory,  and  delalcation  among  them 
was  not  TiBCommon.  Many  of  the  other  offices  were  not  drawn  upon 
for  several  quarters,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  income,  or 
other  circumstances.  The  necessities  of  the  Department  compelled  it  to 
draw  on  the  more  productive  offices  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  befor* 
their  accounts  could  be  adjusted;  and  its  drafts,  being  predicated  on  esti- 
mates, could  not  be  for  the  exact  sum  in  hand.  To  avoid  the  danger  of 
a  protest,  in  consequence  of  drawing  for  too  much,  the  treasurer  generally 
drew  for  too  little,  thereby  leaving  small  balances  in  all  the  draft  offices 
also.  There  were,  consequently,  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
more  than  eight  thousand  postmasters,  which,  though  generally  small, 
amounted  m  the  a^regate  to  a  large  sum." 

The  contractors  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  on  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral at  Washington  for  their  pay,  and  this  practice  subjected  the  Department 
to  the  inconvenience  of  collecting  its  funds  from  the  post  offices  throughout 
the  Union,  and  transferring  them  to  Washington  to  meet  the  drafts.  The 
slowness  and  uncertainty  of  this  operation  made  it  an  insufficient  reliance 
to  meet  its  acceptances,  produced  the  necessity  of  looking  elsewhere  for 
the  means,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  manage  its  finances  with  any  con- 
venience  or  regularity. 

With  all  this,  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  current  revenue  of  tha 
Department  exceeded  its  expenditure,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  its  debt 
was  in  process  of  diminution.  Mr.  Kendall,  therefore,  proceeded  at 
once  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  retrieving  it.  To  re- 
medy the  system  as  it  was  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless.  He  there- 
ftire  determined  to  efiect  an  entirely  new  organization.  The  measures 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose  were  as  follows : 

1,  A  suspension  of  all  recent  allowances  from  the  credit  of  the  con- 
tractors. 2,  A  refusal  to  accept  or  pay  any  drafts  drawn  on  the  Depart- 
ment, except  by  special  arrangement.  3,  The  application  of  the  income 
of  the  current  quarter  to  the  payment  of  that  quarter's  expenses,  the  sur- 
plus only  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  pre-existing  claims.  4,  Ths 
introduction  of  a  system  which  should  eSect  a  more  prompt  coUectioa 
and  application  of  the  cuTTKit  income  of  the  EfepartmenL 
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The  allowancea  suspended  nmounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifiy- 
Kvea  thouaand  dollars.  Without  reference  to  their  merits,  it  vraa  believed 
that  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  other  claima  in  making  payments, 

The  discontinuance  of  acceptances  was  essential  to  enable  the  Deport- 
ment to  command  its  means.  A  revenue  arose  wherever  the  mails  were 
earned  j  and  it  appeared  obviously  appropriate,  as  well  as  convenient, 
thai  the  services  of  contractors  should  be  paid  for  in  the  sections  of  coun- 
try where  they  were  rendered,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  out  of  the  income 
which  they  produced,  instead  of  drawing  upon  Washington,  and  compel- 
ling the  Department,  as  formerly,  to  collect  its  funds  from  all  quarters,  at  ■ 
whatever  inconvenience  and  sacrifice,  to  meet  the  demands.  To  rwnedy 
the  disad vantages  resulting  from  this  practice,  all  the  post  offices  in  the 
United  States  were  divided  into  three  chisses. 

First  Cotleelion  O^u,  (upwards  of  nine  thousand  in  number,}  which 
were  instructed  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  postages  of  the  preceding  quar- 
ter to  the  contractors  who  carried  the  mails  along  their  respective  roatcs, 
they  forwarding  the  receipt,  and  the  contractors  forwarding  their  ac- 
knowledgments, or  else  reports  of  the  bilnre  to  pay  the  postmasters. 
The  contractors  were  only  allowed  to  collect  thus  from  so  many  postmas- 
ters as  would  afford  them  about  seventy-fire  per  cenL  of  their  quarterly 
compensation,  the  balance  being  paid  them  in  drafts  or  checks,  aiter  the 
examination  of  their  accounts. 

The  second  class,  called  "  Depositing  Offices"  (about  6ve  hundred 
and  filly  in  number,)  were  instructed  to  deposile  their  income  in  banlfs 
qoacterly,  momhly,  or  weekly,  according  to  its  amount.  This  class  em- 
braced all  the  large  offices  and  most  others  which  could  as  conveniently 
deposit  as  poy  to  contractors,  together  with  the  most  considerable  offices 
oa  interior  routes,  which  yielded  a  surplus  revenue,  and  whose  proceeds 
conld  not  be  used  in  paying  the  contractors  who  supplied  them. 

The  third  class,  called  "Draft  Offices,"  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  Dumber,)  embraced  those  not  convenient  to  banks,  whose  proceeds 
could  not  be  paid  over  to  contractors  at  the  close  of  the  qnnrter,  without 
danger  of  their  being  overpaid,  but  might  generally  be  drawn  for,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  pay  the  balances  due,  after  giving  the  contmclois 
credit  for  all  theii  collecliotu. 

By  tfrenuouB  efiort  the  expoisee  of  the  quarter  endmg  thirtieth  of 
Jnne  were  all  paid  by  the  nineteenth  of  August,  and  a  considerable  snr- 
plos  Tonaining,  the  paym^t  of  the  old  debt  was  then  resumed.  "From 
that  moment  the  Department  was  disembarrassed.  In  no  instance  ance 
ki>  any  claim  been  refused  for  the  want  of  fimds" — was  the  triiunphant 
boast  of  Mr.  Kendall  in  announcing  the  auspicious  fact  to  the  President, 

Tb«  old  books  of  the  Department  with  their  twenty  years'  accumula- 
tioa  of  balances  were  closed,  and  an  entirely  new  set  opened  from  the 
firtf  of  July,  1835.  The  balances  of  accounts  were  not  carried  forward 
from  the  old  books  to  the  new,  but  all  coUectians  made  of  moneys  due 
beteethatday  were  eiedited  to  an  account  headed  "  Arrearitgei"  oa,o\Q 
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the  n  w  books ;  nod  all  payments  made  on  debts  contracted  prior  to  that 
day  were  charged  to  the  same  account.  That  account,  when  closed!, 
would,  thsTefbre,  show  tbe  exact  amount  c^  debt  and  of  available  means 
at  the  comineDcemeut  of  tbe  fiscal  year. 

In  keeping  the  new  books,  care  was  taken,  through  the  agency  of 
general  accoonts,  to  show,  specifically,  from  what  sources  the  revenue 
of  the  Department  was  derived,  and  to  what  purpose  it  was  applied ; 
and  they  thus  exhibited,  at  a  glance,  the  entire  income  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  quarter,  and  the  sonrce  whence  it  waiderived. 

The  efficiency  of  a  department,  with  so  many  thousand  agents  in  its 
employment,  easenlially  depends  on  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  tbe 
directing  and  supervising  power.  Impressed  .with  this  conviction,  il 
was  Mr.  Kendall's  policy  lo  make  the  supervision  so  complete  diat 
every  individual  in  its  service  shoald  feel  that  he  acted  directly  under 
the  eye  of  some  of  its  officers  or  clerH 

To  eecnre  ]Koroptitude  in  the  rendition  of  accounts,  the  postmasters, 
with  the  exception  ofafewat  the  krge  offices,  were  required  to  fonvard 
their  accounts  within  two  days,  or  by  the  first  mail,  ailer  the  close  of 
.  each  quarter,  As  a  means  of  enforcing  this  requisition,  the  post  offices 
were  divided  into  four  classes,  in  reference  to  their  distance  from  Wash- 
ingtoo,  and  other  circumstances.  For  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  accounts  of  thg 
first  clasa,  ten  days  were  allowed ;  for  tbe  second,  twenty  •  for  the  third, 
thirty ;  and  for  the  fourth,  forty.  It  was  made  the  special  duty  of  a 
clerk  to  note  the  day  on  which  each  quarterly  return  arrived,  and 
promptly  call  all  delinqnents  to  account  when  the  allotted  time  had 
expired. 

To  produce  on  ever-active  supeirision  over  contractors,  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  postmasters,  at  the  ends  of  all  post  routes,  to  keep,  and  return 
to  tbe  Department  weekly  or  monthly,  acconliag  to  tbe  importance  of 
the  route,  registers,  showing  the  exact  time  ef  arrival  and  departure  of 
ivery  mail,  with  such  remarks  as  tbe  occasion  required.  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  a  clerk  in  each  division  to  see  that  the  postmasters  ke[>t  and 
retumel  these  registers,  to  exanune  them  when  returned,  and  note  all 
delinquencies  of  coDtractoTs. 

The  same  principle  of  strict  supervision  was  appUed  to  the  return  of  r^ 
ceipta  by  postmasters ;  to  the  making  of  depuaites  by  the  dep(»iting  office^ 
and  the  forwarding  of  certificates  of  deposite ;  to  tbe  printing  and  fur- 
nishing  of  blanks ;  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  all  services  required  by 
Uw  and  the  rcgulationB  of  the  Department 

The  efiects  of  a  sjrstem  so  admirable  were  soon  made  apparent.  Oi 
the  firstof  October,  1836,  it  came  into  operation,  and  on  tbe  first  of  July 
previous,  the  debt  of  the  Department  had  been  one  million  sixty^our 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eigbty-one  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents ; 
before  December  there  bad  been  paid  of  it  five  hundred  and  seven  thoa- 
sand  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents;  and  by  December, 
1836,  all  debts  had  been  paid— attd  aa  excess  of  revenue  ovei  all  liab»- 
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GtieB  had  accrued  of  six  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  dght  htin- 
died  and  thirty-one  doll  bis  and  forty-thiee  cents — and  this,  noCwkh' 
tfrndiBg  an  extension  of  mail  Mrrice  of  nearly  two  millions  of  miles  a 
year.  Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  first  report,  reconunended  to  CongrAs,  us  a 
farther  secnrity  to  prerait  the  Department  ever  biting;  into  a  stats 
of  embarrassmott  and  distress,  similar  to  that  from  which  it  had  just 
been  rescued,  iJiat  the  whole  system  should  bo  re-organized  by  law,  and 
be  brought  uader  the  superinteademca  of  Coogress.  His  views  (Hi 
the  Hilijflct  contain  prisciptes  so  sound,  and  erinced  soch  s  becoming 
MDse  oflegisIatiTe  pre-eminence  over  the  execntlTe  branches  of  QoTem- 
ment,  that  we  give  them  entire,  as  presented  in.  his  report  to  the  President 
in  1835. 
J' The  experience  of  llie  uniieinfB«d  hu  eoDiimed  hi>  prior  unpremioiiB  that  tha 
Pom  OKee  Dcpaiment  require*  n-organiiatiDn.  The  ■rrangfcneM  of  the  admln- 
iMmiv«  branch  of  the  EJepartitieit  ii  DM  paitiMiIarif  objeetnaaUe^  but  the  organi- 
sation of  ita  fiBsneial  braneh  it  aeitlMr  eooTeaieat  nor  mA,  and  it  KKy  be  doohuA 
vhetber  it  b«  coBBtitutioBB]. 

"  It  is  DotcouTenieni,  becaoee  it  irapoaee  on  the  PoumMter  Qeneral,  wboee  admli^ 
Htratife  dntiea  are  mfficieat  Ibr  any  one  man — Ibe  reaponBibility  of  letlling  near 
My  thooeand  aeomota  wtmuUy,  and  diabnrsing  apwarda  of  two  milliont  of 
doHan. 

"  It  ia  not  n&,  beeaaM  tba  oitite  nctt  rerenne  of  the  Department,  which  now  ex- 
ceed* two  nilUoa*  of  doltu*  anmially,  i*  by  Uw  put  at  the  diipoeitiDn  of  the  Poet- 
■laBter  OeDeral,  aubjett  to  be  paid  oTer  to  his  check,  draft,  or  order,  without  other 
Mfefuardi  than  thoee  he  chooua  to  iinpoas  on  himself 

"  It  iaof  doabtful  conBtitutionalily ,  because  the  constiltition  rtquiRB  that  '  no  money 
■ball  be  drawn  froin  the  Treamuyj  but  in  conaequence  of  apprapriationa  made  by 
kw,' thecdiy  preauppoaing  that  the  nvenneaoftbe  OoTonmeot  an  fint  paid  into  tin 
Traaaury;  whenaa,  no  partof  the  lax  coUeeied  fiomtbe  peoplein  paa(«f««,«ma<uit- 
bg  BOW  to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollsrs  aonuaUy,  erer  aj^iean  upon  ih* 
Treosnry  books  1  and  it  is  ol!  expended  without  appropriation.  If  so  large  a  n  venue 
teay  be  properiy  raised  and  expended,  without  going  into  the  Treasury,  by  ana 
dejMUtmem  of  the  Oorenrauni,  it  ia  not  perceived  why  the  other  dspaniiwBLa  may 
MX  be  Butborixed  to  anitain  thanaelvea  in  aNmiUr  way;  Unt*  erading  entirely  tin 
oODstitulional  proTisioo.  The  more  sate  canslruction  would  Becm  (o  tie^  that  tail 
Dionejr*  collected  by  the  GoTemmenl,  whalever  may  be  ih*  mode,  shall,  in  (he  \tfl 
aecq*ati<m  of  the  phrase,  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  to  be  expended  in  conformity 
with  appropiiBtiona  made  by  Congresa-f 

"  Thm  would  be  notlung  impractioBble,  or  serionnly  iaoaaTsaiiat,  in  the  applic*- 
tiMOfihU]inaBifle(otb«ra*Miua*oftheP(MtOffloeI)epaitinaat.  TaeSMithttatK 
jeet,  it  is  not  neose*Bry  that  the  money*  ba  eoUseted  and  dyoaitad  ia  baaha,  or  any 
ather  designated  place,  or  that  the  existing  system  of  collection  should  be  deranged, 
Almost  a  third  of  the  groea  revenue  it  abaoibed  in  commissions  to  postmasteni,  and 
tba  expeusea  of  their  crfBce*.  Upon  lettlement  of  the  poitmasters'  accounts,  the 
Mm*  thaa  expended  niay  be  eanied  to  the  ddnt  and  endit  of  the  Potf  OSce  sppro- 
priatioa  at  the  same  time.  Tha  amount*  rsonrsd  by  oontraelors  from  pottmaMart 
may  be  diqioaed  of  in  a  similar  way.  The  result  would  bOilhataltboogh  the  trea- 
surer would  have  open  account*  only  with  the  depoeite  banks  of  the  Post  Office,  hi* 
books  would  exhibit  the  whole  amount  received  from  the  people  and  expended  by  tha 
Qovemoienl  on  account  of  the  mail  catabliahment. 

"  There  i*  another  future  in  which  the  present  orgaaitaljoB  of  the  PoM  Offlea  !>»■ 
gMttwat  t*  dalbeiiM  and  ansaft.    It  ia  believed  to  U  a  Kmad  jrineipla,  that  pnUie|  ^ 
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oStMra  who  bava  an  agency  in  originating  nciourta  ibeuld'  h>Tc  none  in  ibur  Mt- 
tlemeal.  The  War  and  Navy  Depaitmenla  are,  in  getieral,  organized  upon  this 
principle.  In  the  orden,  coDlracta,  and  rBgnlslioita  of  the  head*  of  those  deparl- 
I  nientt,  or  their  tniniiterial  lubordinaua,  iisued  and  made  in  conformity  with  law, 
•ccounta  ori^nale.  Tba  moneya  are  generally  paid  by  another  act  of  agents,  but 
partially  dependent  on  tbe  baada  of  the  dq>artmenta ;  and  the  ■eeounta  are  fiaoUjr 
tettled  by  a  third  aet,  who  ore  wholly  independent  of  then).  If,  thun  any  eaiue,  an 
illegal  expenditure  be  directed  by  the  head  of  a  department,  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  dia- 
boraing  agent  not  to  pay  the  money ;  and  if  be  does  pay  it,  it  ia  the  duty  of  the 
auditors  and  eomptrollera  to  reject  the  item  in  the  aettlament  of  hii  aeeount  But  Iha 
PoMraaMar  Qeneni  practically  unites  Ibeie  three  AinctioBB  in  bii  own  penoa.  Bft 
Utuca  mden,  and  makea  oontracu  and  regulationi,  prodncing  tbe  expenditnie  of 
money,  aettlea  the  aecounti,  and  paya  tbe  money.  Although  he  ii  required  to  render 
■  quarterly  account  to  tbe  Tiralury,  to  be  aetllcd  a*  other  public  aceounls  ere,  thia 
requiaiiion  baa  long  ceased  to  conilitute  any  pradical  check  upon  bim,  nor  can  it 
•Ter  be  otberwise  onder  (he  exiuing  ■yatem. 

"  Tbe  moat  important  iiliproTemenl  required  is  to  Mparata  tbe  aeUlemeat  of  ae- 
CMinta  entirely  Ihnn  the  Pott  OffioeDepar(nent,nndie*t  it  inan  Auditai-iOppaiDtBd 
by  tlw  President,  with  the  advice  and  conaetit  ot  tbe  Senate,  whoas  ilwiei  aball  in 
general  coireipond  with  those  asaigned  to  the  aecounlsnt  under  the  pieaent  o^ani- 

"  The  Poatmatter  Oeneral  would  then beplaeed  on  a  aimilar  footing  with  theothtr 
beads  of  Departmrala.  Hia  power  orer  the  lunde  of  the  Department  ahould  extend 
only  to  a  Buperintendence  orer  the  rendition  of  aecounta,  to  prescribing  tba  masner. 
in  which  postmaatars  shall  pay  over  their  balances,  to  making  drafts  for  the  collec- 
tion and  tmnsfer  of  Post  Office  funds,  to  issuing  warrama  on  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  Iha  bslaneea  reported  to  be  due  by  tba  auditor,  and  making  ad- 
Tances  in  special  eases.  The  remaining  portion  of  hia  duties  would  be  those  of  a 
minisierial  abaracter,  now  perfaimed  upon  his  reiyonsibility,  modiAed  by  •olmnry 
TcatrictioDB  upon  his  discretion." 

These  idesa  were  aAerwarda  carried  gut,  ttnd  a  law  was  passed  hf 
Congreas  in  1836,  in  conformity  with  them. 

A  qnestion  of  much  public  impoTtance  respecting  the  functions  of  the 
Post  Office  aroee  in  the  summer  of  1835,  which  for  a  time  produced 
mtich  excitement  The  Society  &>!  tbe  Abolitjon  of  Slavery  haying 
completed  an  extennre  orgvnisation,  fully  nif^lied  with  faada,  ooder- 
took  to  dlstribtrte  by  the  mails  an  immense  number  of  their  publicationa. 
These  were  refused  delivery  by  the  postmaster  at  Charlestoo,  and  were 
afterwards  burnt  by  the  mob,  and  the  postmaster  of  New  York  upon 
anothei  oocasi<ni  rdiiaed  to  forward  thua. 

Great  cwniilotion  wis  occasioned  in  the  public  mind  by  tbeae  dicmn- 
stances,  and  the  Poatmaster  Oeneral,  on  being  appealed  to,  justified  the 
coutseof  the  postmasters  in  both  instances,  which  occasioned  aevere  coo- 
dwmatioQ  of  his  opinions  at  the  North. 

The  mcaDB  of  the  Department  no  taooer  placed  it  in  his  power  than 
it  became  an  object  with  Mr.  Kendall  to  increase  the  mail  £u»litiea,  both 
as  to  speed  and  extension  to  distant  placea,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
Tbe  annual  transportation  of  the  mails  had  been  increased  imder  Major 
Barry's  administration  to  above  twenty-fire  millions  of  miles,  and  this 
imiinmaft  ammmtj  which  excited  the  utmoit  wonder  and  admiration,  em 
under  the  s^^mvated  coisurea  of  the  Coogteasioiial  axnmitteea,  was. 
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n»tly  extended  by  Mr.  Kendall,  while  the  pervading  economy  of  his 
maoagemeat  kepi  the  Department  not  only  free  from  debt,  bot  with 
its  funds  always  largely  in  advance  of  all  demands. 

la  the  couTBe  of  two  years  the  contrast  is  so  amazing  as  to  be  scarcely 
credible: 

1B39.  1837. 

Post  offices,    ....  10,770  12,000 

Miles  of  mail-route  under  contract,      •  112,774  142,877 

Miles  of  annual  transportation,  •  25,669,486     36,228,962 

Rewnue,  -  -  •2,993,576     •4,137,056 

Id  1835  the  Depaitmeiit  was  staggering  under  an  extraordinary  debt 
of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  bi  1837  it  had  achieved  the  brighter 
wtmder  of  a  clear  surplus  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  Steady,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
prodigious  operaticms  of  the  Department,  as  the  whole  expoises  of  18S8- 
were  three  millions,  three  hundred  and  three  thousand,  fbur  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  dollars,  leaving  an  excess  of  revenue  of  seven  hundred 
and  amety-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and 
forty-«even  cents,  and  proving  a  condition  of  this  most  important  branch 
of  the  public  service,  of  itself  the  greatest  eulogy  ever  won  by  a  public 
servant. 

Mr,  Kendall,  in  his  first  report,  foreseeing,  with  the  clearness  which 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  system  enabled  him  to  attain,  the  large  surplus 
which  under  his  management  actually  accrued,  recommended  Congress 
to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters.  As  that  body  did  not  act  upon  bis  sug- 
gestions, he  resolved  in  1637  to  expedite  the  mails  all  over  the  country 
to  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  increased  resources  of  the  Deportment. 
Express  mails  were  therefore  established  on  all  the  leading  post  routes 
for  letters  and  newspaper  slips,  which  introduced  an  unexampled  speed 
of  communication  into  Oie  country.  By  these  routes  treble  postage  was 
charged,  but  so  efiectual  was  the  speed,  that  the  expresses  which  the 
leading  journals  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  wont  annually  to 
establish  for  the  conreyance  of  the  President's  message  were  suspended, 
&om  the  impoosibility  of  surpassing  in  quickness  the  daily  mail  of  the 
cotntry.  The  experiment  was  necesssTily  costly,  but  so  valuable  did  it 
prove  to  the  mercantile  interests,  that  notwithstanding  its  expense  and  a 
regulation  requiring  payment  of  express  postage  in  advance,  the  income 
in  January  1838  was  found  to  exceed  the  expenses  above  three  thousand 
dollars.  The  speed  of  communication  achieved  by  the  expres  mail  will 
complete  the  striking  contrast  with  the  year  1835,  though  the  latter  year 
was  deemed,  even  l^^  the  censurers  of  the  Department,  almost  the  acme 
of  mail  improvement 
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1837. 

■om  New  York 

to  Washington,'  ■     Idiy-jS 

loura. 

1  day,  0  honra. 

Richmond, Va.,    2  "  ISJ 

" 

1    «    13}  « 

'            " 

Columbia,  S.  C,  6  «    S 

" 

3   "     5    " 

MilledgeTitle,Ga.  7  «  15 

" 

3    "   21     " 

Mobile,  Ala.,       12  »  12 

" 

5    "    17     " 

NewOrlewu,     14  "00 

« 

6   "   19    « 

CoIumbu«,0.,     4  "  16 

" 

2   "  22    " 

'            " 

Indianapolis,  la.,  7  "  14 

« 

8    «   I9J  « 

I                u 

St  Louis,  Mo,,  13  «  10 

" 

4    «  23}  " 

'        " 

HuntaviUe,Ala.,ll  "  22 

" 

5    '■  20}  « 

To  the  remotest  aectioa  of  the  Union  was  this  magic  speed  comma- 
niciited,— &C. 

1835.  1837. 

From  N«w  Orleans  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  3  daya,  21  hn.   Sdny^OOhn. 
"  "  Nashville, Tenn.,  10    "    00   "     8  ."     18" 

"  "  LouiaviUe,  Ky.,     13     "     00   "      3     «     17  " 

"  "  Cincinnati,  O.,       14    "     II   "     5    «     17  " 

"  "  Columbua,©.,       16    "      9   "     6  7}" 

"  Pittrfmrg,  Pa.,      15    "      6  "     7    "      8  « 

Those  were  the  express  mail  rates — but  the  celerity  of  the  regular 
mails  was  increased  rtt  a  similar  ratio,  and  it  became  an  object  of  the 
Department  to  bring  these  up,  whenever  it  was  possible,  to  the  express 
maximum  of  speed.  In  the  course  of  1838  this  object  was  accomplished  in 
nearly  all  the  northern  routes,  and  in  the  present  year  the  improvement 
has  bem  so  general  as  to  render  the  express  line  no  longer  an  object 

These  are,  indeed,  astonishing  results,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  fue 
are  mainly  indebted  for  them  to  the  energy,  industry,  and  genius  of  Mr. 
Kendall.  like  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  his  mind  brought 
order  from  confusion,  and  restored  the  accumulated  derangement  of  years 
to  systematic  regularity.  Uke  Franklin,  he  commenced  and  worked  in 
detail  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  considered  what  was  not  wanted, 
dear  ^  any  price;  he  divided  responsibility,  and  worked  the  true  magic 
of  division  of  labor. 

The  distant  wiids  felt  the  force  of  his  power;  he  seemed  intuitively 
to  send  hia  agoita  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  delinquents,  till  at  last 
the  lagging  stage^rivei  peeped  into  the  fiics  of  every  stranger  on  his 
route,  expecting  to  see  an  emissary  of  the  Department  in  his  perscm.  In 
tact,  horses  seemed  to  quicken  their  paces,— 4he  old  coaches  began  to 
grow  brighter; — complaints  had  only  to  be  made,  and  redress  was 
administered,  and  the  censure  of  the  Postmaster  General  came  upon  the 
jaulty.  The  late  mail  was  hardly  assorted,  before  down  upon  the  con- 
tractor came  the  fine :  and  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  less  than  one 
year  became  aware  that  a  strong  man  was  at  the  helm.  The  old  rusty 
consciences  were  brightened  up,— the  defiulter  found  no  mercy,— the 
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tardy  poetmaster,  who  neglected  to  malce  his  qusiterly  returns,  vu  di- 
rected by  the  next  mail  to  hand  over  his  keys  of  office  to  a  buccbbsot, — 
botids  weie  put  in  suit, — fines  were  made  fines;  no  prayer  could  ward 
off  the  penalty  decreed  for  neglect  or  wilful  mismanagement  There 
wu  no  ,coming  to  WHshington  to  see  the  Department,  and  settle  old 
balances  of  fin^  by  bard  begging  and  harder  Bweariog.  The  swarm  of 
drones  were  started  from  their  snuggeries,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
monstrous  debt,  that  awful  burden  under  which  the  Ajaz  of  the  Senate 
trembled,  and  from  which  the  Whigs  had  drawn  new  hopes  of  political 
asewidancy,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
unanswerable  accusation,  was  wiped  away; — the  incredulous  swore  the 
fltDleinent  recording  the  bet  was  a  &ble,  bi^  the  bond  was  there  in  black 
and  white ;  the  debts  were  paid,  and  the  mail  was  carried,  and  carried 
with  a  speed  and  safety  without  a  parallel.  Mr.  Kendall  is  a  man  of 
discredon,  with  grealdecision  of  character;  hethinksdeeply.andwhenhe 
bongs  his  nood  to  bear  upon  any  thing)  he  sees  thrtmgh  the  most  intri- 
cate windings ;  sophistry  is  lost  upon  him — flattery  aiul  &wning  are  of 
little  RTail;  hedirect^his  attrition  steadily  to  the  object  in  view,  and 
nerer  feils  to  carry  successfully  out  the  plans  he  has  matured. 

The  MisBissip[»  river  has  now  become  a  permanent  post-route,  and  a 
Dftil  costing  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollaTa.per  annum  is  borne 
npon  its  bosom — a  sum  in  itself  treble  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
General  Post  Office  in  1790.  And  now,  in  1839,  forty  postmasters  are  ap- 
pointed in  a  week — annmber  equal  to  iwo-thirda  of  all  in  the  United  Slates 
from  the  Declaration  of  Indepoidence  to  the  year  1780.  New  routes  for 
the  nett  proceeds  of  new  offices  are  daily  put  in  operation,  and  great 
improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  great  arteries  of  the 
cotmtry.  From  a  stout  heart,  the  pulsations  go  forth  like  the  ebbing  tide 
or  the  ocean,  and  swiftly  return  laden  with  the  tidings  of  new  sources  of 
revenue,  and  of  new  conveniences  to  the  public. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  labor  of  the 
Department,  the  following  comparison  of  a  few  offices  is  offered  in 
round  numbers: 

Otom  proceeds  of  Potf  Offices.         In  1790.  In  1S38. 

Boston,  Maasachosetts  93,694  $94,000 

Providence,  Rhode  Island        -  380  15,467 

New  York     -        .        -        .         5,537  347,000 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  •        •  140  25,400 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania     -        9,614  156,000 

Baltimore,  Maryland       -        -        3,936  76,650 

Charleston,  Booth  Carolina      -        1,040  47,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 88,129 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  .        ,        -        ,     94,743 

But  the  annexed  Table,  which,  through  the  politeness  of  CoL  C.  K- 

Gardner,  'we  have  been  able  to  complete  to  the  present  time,  will  give  the 

clearest  and  most  inteicsting  view  of  the  progress  of  the  DepartmeoL 
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PottOfflCM 

bciogtotdMo' 

EuRHMTtWB*. 

Ten*. 

LkuapeoulioD 
to  P.  M. 

iDcidflltllEx 

'TE^ 

17B9 

75 

1790 

75 

»37,935 

»  B,!98 

•  1,861 

122,081 

1791 

89 

46,294 

10,312 

3,092 

23,293 

1792 

195 

67,444 

16,518 

6,282 

82,731 

1798 

209 

104,747 

21,646 

5,660 

Hrai 

1794 

450 

128,947 

27,156 

9,812 

53,005 

1795 

453 

160,620 

30,272 

12,262 

75,359 

1796 

468 

195,067 

35,730 

14,353 

81,489 

1797 

654 

213,998 

47,109 

13,623 

89,332 

1798 

6S9 

232,977 

56,036 

16,085 

107,014 

1799 

677 

264,846 

63,958 

14,605 

109,475 

1800 

903 

280,804 

69,243 

16,107 

128,644 

1801 

1,025 

320,443 

79,338 

23,363 

152,450 

1802 

1,114 

327,045 

85,587 

21,658 

174,671 

1803 

1,258 

861,823 

93,170 

24,084 

205,110 

1804 

1,405 

389,450 

107,716 

24,231 

205,555 

1805 

1,158 

421,373 

111,652 

26,180 

239,635 

1606 

1,710 

446,106 

119,785 

25,895 

267,839 

1807 

1,848 

478,763 

129,041 

32,093 

292,751 

1808 

1,944 

460.564 

128,653 

28,676 

305,499 

1809 

2,012 

606,634 

14i;599 

23,516 

332,917 

1810 

2,300 

551.684 

149,438 

18,566 

327,966 

ten 

2,403 

687,247 

159,244 

20,689 

319,166 

1812 

2,610 

640,208 

177,422 

22,117 

340,626 

1813 

703,155 

221,848 

20,605 

438,559 

1814 

730,370 

234,354 

17,170 

475,602 

1815 

3,000 

1,043,065 

241,901 

18,411 

487,779 

1816 

3,260 

961,782 

265,944 

16,508 

521,970 

1817 

3,459 

1,002,973 

303,916 

23,410 

589,189 

1818 

8.618 

1,130,235 

846,429 

24,792 

664,611 

1819 

4,000 

1,204,737 

375,828 

24,152 

717,881 

1820 

4,600 

1,111,927 

352,295 

26,206 

782,425 

1821 

4,650 

1059,087 

337,599 

31,003 

815,681 

1822 

4,799 

1,117,490 

355,299 

23,655 

788,618 

1823 

6,043 

1  130,115 

360,462 

29,069 

767,464 

1824 

5,182, 

1  197,758 

383,804 

35,276 

768,939 

1825 

'  6,677 

1306,525 

411,183 

32,214 

785,646 

1826 

6,150 

V447,703 

447.727 

33,885 

885,100 

1627 

7,003 

1  524,633 

486,411 

40,203 

942,345 

182a 

7,651 

1 '664,759 

648,858 

56,873 

1,086,312 

1«29 

8,050 

i;773,990 

575.165 

58,873 

1,245,269 

1830 

8,450 

1,919,300 

615,476 

71,477 

1,272,156 

1831 

8,686 

1,036,267 

326,986 

22,040 

611,764 

1832 

9,205 

2,258,570 

715,481 

68,111 

1,482,507 

1833 

10,127 

2,617,011 

828,283 

93,217 

2,080,685 

1834 

10,693 

2,823,749 

897,317 

87,744 

1,992,070 

1335 

10,770 

2,993,556 

944,857 

93,285 

1,724,897 

1836 

11,091 

3,403,323 

819,334 

282,872 

1,739,659 

1837 

11,767 

4,100,605 

891,352 

416,348 

2,125,462 

1838 

12,619 

4,235,077 

933,948 

472,861 

8,215,027 
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BaJaDCe  Id  favor 
rf  tll»  Depsrt- 

theDepJS^ 

Ertent  of  Post 
RoMlsiiiHilu 

T*lEip«li. 

M«ilTiuq»ita- 
Uoo. 

»32,140 

95.795 

1,875 

9,375* 

36,697 

9,597 

1,905 

9,585" 

54,531 

12,913 

5,642 

28,210» 

72,040 

32,707 

5,642 

28,210  • 

89,973 

88,974 

11,984 

845,468 

117,893 

42,787 

13,207 

1,799,720  • 

131,572 

63,495 

13,207 

1,799,720 

150,114 

63,884 

16,180 

2,208,570  • 

179,084 

53,893 

16,180 

2,208,570  • 

188,038 

76,808 

16,180 

2,808,870" 

213,994 

66,810 

20,817 

3,057,964 

255,151 

66,292 

22,309 

3,879,423" 

281,916 

45,129 

85,315 

3,504,800 

322,364 

29,459 

25,315 

3,504,800 

337,502 

51,948 

89,556 

4,120,200", 

377,367 

44,006 

31,076 

4,250,000 

413,573 

32,633 

33,431 

4,499,466 

453,885 

24,878 

33,755 

4,560,000" 

462,828 

•8,264 

34,035 

4,600,000" 

498,012 

8,622 

34,035 

4,600,000"  , 

495,969 

65,715 

36,406 

4,694,000" 

499,099 

88,148 

36,406 

4,694,000" 

540,165 

109,043 

39,378 

6,135,000" 

681,012 

22,143 

39,540 

5,160,000" 

727,126 

3,244 

41,736 

6,307,000' 

748,121 

894,944 

43,748 

6,601,000" 

804,422 

157,360 

48,673 

6,336,000" 

916,515 

86,458 

52,089 

6,757,000" 

1,035,832 

94,403 

59,473 

7,677,000" 

1,117,861 

86,876 

67,586 

8.686,000" 

1,160,926 

48,999 

72,492 

8,800,000 

1,184,283 

125,196 

78,808 

9,800,000 

1,167,572 

50,082 

82,763 

9,990,000 

1,156,995 

86,880 

84,860 

10,100,240 

1,188,019 

9,739 

84,860 

10,380,316 

;S'2" 

77,482 

94,052 

10,639,680 

1,366,712 

80,991 

94.052 

11,054,694 

1,468,959 

65,574 

105,336 

12,872,881 

1,691,044 

26,285 

114,536 

13,709,089 

1,879,307 

105,317 

114,780 

13,700,000 

1,959,109 

39,809 

115,176 

14,500,000 

960,791 

75,475 

116,000 

15,468,692 

2,266,100 

7,530 

104,467 

23,625,081 

2,930,186 

313,174 

119,916 

26,854,485 

2,977,181 

153,882 

118,500 

25,500,000 

2,763,041 

230,515 

118,774 

25,869,486 

2,841,766 

556,557 

118,264 

27,578,620 

3,532,163 

668,442 

141,242 

32,597,006     r 

4,621,837 

368,759 

134,818 

34,580,202     ' 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nroount  of  buainen  done  iu  the  Poet 
Office  Depaitment  from  die  &ct,  tbat  the  commnnicatioiu  of  all  soita 
received  in  the  different  offices,  excluding  the  Auditor'a  ofKce,  amount  to 
a  daily  average  of  about  900  for  (he  working  days,  equal  to  281,700  a 
year;  the  communications  sent,  to  about  500  daily,  equal  to  156,500  a 
year ;  and  the  caaes  actually  decided  by  the  Postmaster  General,  to  60 
daily,  equal  to  15,650  a  year. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  the  Auditor  and  his  clerks  may 
be  estimated  from  the  ikct,  that  they  examine  and  adjust  the  four  quarterly 
accounts  of  each  postmaster,  makhig  above  50,000  accounts  a  year ;  and 
the  accounts  of  each  contractor  quarterly,  or  oftener,  making  above  8,000 
ayeer;  keeping  the  massofbookgrequired  in  thisservice;  closingeach 
year  the  accounts  of  about  2,000  ei-postnuuters,  and  canying  on  the 
heavy  carrcapondence  growing  out  of  theee  extensive  dutiea,  which  do 
not  amount  to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  letters  a  year.  This  vast 
business  is  conducted  in  the  Postmaster  General's  Office  by  himoel^ 
his  three  assistants,  and  fiAy-six  clerks  and  mesBengers — whose  aggro- 
gale  salaries  amount  to  $79,000.  And  in  tbe  Auditor's  Office,  by 
himself,  and  £fiy-two  clerks  and  messengers,  whose  eggTegate  salaries 
amount  to  $64,980. 

From  nothing,  the  General  Post  Office  has  worked  its  way  to  an  im- 
portance equal  to  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
power  and  labor  it  is  thought  to  exceed  them  all  With  the  exception 
of  the  Patent  Bureau,  it  is  the  only  office  under  Goverom»it  that  sup- 
ports itself  Truly,  it  is  a  mighty  engine.  It  is  tbe  distributor  of  light 
through  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  channels,  by  the  means  of  thirty-five 
thousand  agents^  to  the  people,  and  hand  in  band  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  little  clerkship  of  Franklin  advances,  and  will  rise  in  ' 
importance  until  it  shall  have  reached  that  height  of  perfection  which 
destiny  has  marked  out  for  the  institutions  of  our  country. 
Lut  of  Pottmaitert  General  of  the  United  States  frotn  the  origin  of 
the  Department : 
Beniamin  Franklin,  26th  July,  1775 ;    i  ^u  i.    i->  j 

Richard  Bache,  7th  NovembI;,  1776     {  Ch?«en  by  Congress  under 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  28thJanuaiy,  1782;  ),  Co'»f«*e«cy. 

Samuel  Osgood,  3d  October,  1789 ;  appointed  by  Washington. 
Timothy  Pickering,  I2th  Aumist,  1791;  "  Washington. 
Joseph  Habersham,  22d  Apri^  1 795 ;  "        Washington. 

GideonGranger,  27th  November,  1802;     "        Jefferson. 
Return  J  Meigs,  7th  March,  18U;  "         Madison. 

John  McLean,  Ist  July,  1823 ;  "        Monroe. 

William  T,  Barry,  5th  March,  1829 ;         "        Jackson. 
AmoB  Kendall,  Ist  May,  1835.  "        Jackson. 
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the  Aiaeiicui State  Papan.    For  1881  thebalfyeitiigiveD  toeomplatetba  "flscal 

Tmh"  ending  Jitae  Wtll,  to  which  day  the  nibieqaeat  atftteo  *    '" 


TO  A  DYING  INFANT.* 


Sleep,  little  Baby  I  sleep  I 

Not  in  tliy  cradle  bed, 
Not  ou  tby  Mother's  bresat 
Heocelbrth  shall  be  thy  rest, 

But  with  the  quiet  dead. 

Te« — with  the  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  real  shall  be. 

Oh  I  many  a  weary  heart, 

Weary  of  life's  dull  part, 

Woold  lain  lie  down  with  thee. 

Flee,  little  lender  nursling  1 
Flee  to  thy  grassy  n«t ; 
There  the  first  flowers  shall  blow, 
The  first  pure  fkkes  of  snow 

Shall  fill]  upon  thy  breasL 

Peace  I  Peace  I  -  The  little  bosom 
labors  with  ahorlening  breath- 
Peace  I  Peace  I     That  tremuloUB  sigh 
Speaks  his  departure  nigh — 

Those  are  the  damps  of  death. 

Vn  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  life  and  glee; 
But  never  then  wcrt  thoa 
So  beautiful,  as  now 

Baby,  thou  aeem'st  to  me. 

Thine  tiptaraed  eyes  glazed  over, 
Uke  harebells  wet  with  dew ; 
Already  veiled  and  hid 
By  the  convulsed  lid, 

Their  pupils  darkly  blue. 


The  little  month  half  open— 

The  soft  Up  quivering 
As  if  (like  summer  air 
Ruffling  the  rose  leaves )  there 

lliy  fonl  were  flidtering.  ^^         , 

D..:,l,.....:.C-.OC>?[C 


TV  «  Dying  ItifanU. 

Mount  up,  immortal  easence  I 

YooDg  spirit  t  haste,  depart. 
Andiitbb  DeathI— Dread  thingi 
If  such  thy  risittng, 

How  beautiful  thou  art  I 

Oh  I  I  could  gaze  for  ever 

Upon  that  waxen  face, 
So  pataionlesa  I  so  puce  t 
The  little  shrine  was  sure 

An  Angel's  dwelling  plac«. 

Thou  weepest,  childless  mother  I 

Aye,  weep— 'twill  ease  thine  heatt— 
He  Was  thy  first-bom  taa. 
Thy  first  I — thine  only  one — 

"Tis  hard  from  him  to  port 

"Tis  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 

Deep  in  the  damp,  cold  earth ; 
His  empty  crib  to  see. 
His  silent  nursery, 

Once  gladawie  with  his  mirth. 

To  meet  again  in  slumber 

His  small  mouth's  rosy  kiss, 
Then ; — wakened  with  a  start 
By  dtine  own  throbbing  heart — 

His  twining  arms  to  miie  1  , 

To  feel  (half  conscious  why) 

A  dull  hean-sinking  weight, 
Till  mem'ry  on  thy  soul 
Flaahes  the  painful  whole 

That  thou  art  desokte  r 

And  then  to  lie  and  weep, 

And  think  the  live-long  night 
( Feeding  thine  own  distress 
With  accurate  greediness) 

Of  every  past  delight  ;— 

Of  all  his  winning  ways, 

His  pretty  playful  smiles, 
His  joy  at  sight  of  thee, 
His  tricks,  his  mimicry, 

And  all  his  little  wiles  I 
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To  a  Dying  Infant.  2 

Oh  I  these  tue  lecoUections 

Bound  mothers^  hearts  that  cling- 
That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  after  yeaxa, 

With  oft  awakening. 

But  ihoa  wilt  then,  ibnd  Mother, 

In  after  years,  look  back, 
(Time  brings  such  wond'roiu  easing) 
With  sadness  not  unpleasing, 

E'en  oQ  (his  gloomy  track. 

Thou'lt  say — "  My  pride  I  my  blessing  I 

It  almost  broke  my  heart. 
When  thoa  nert  forced  to  go. 
And  yet,  for  thee,  I  knonr 

'Twas  bitter  to  depart 

"  God  took  thee  in  his  mercy, 

A  lamb  nntaaked,  untried ; 
He  fought  the  fight  for  thee, 
He  won  the  victory, 

And  thou  art  sanctified  I 

"  I  look  around  and  see 

The  evil  ways  of  men; 
And  oh  I  beloved  child  I 
I'm  more  than  reconciled 

To  thy  departure  then. 

"  The  little  amis  that  clasped  me — 

The  innocent  lips  that  prest, — 
Would  they  have  been  as  pure 
TiU  now,  as  wheo  of  yore 

I  lulled  thee  on  my  breast? 

"  Now  (like  a  dew  drop  shrined 

Within  a  chrystal  stone) 
Thou'rt  safe  in  heaven,  my  dove  I 
Safe  with  (he  Source  of  Love, 
The  Everlasting  One. 

"  And  when  the  hour  arrives 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free, 
Thy  spirit  may  await 
The  first  at  Heaven's  gate. 

To  meet  and  welcome  me."  C. 
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THE    COURSE   OF   CIVILIZATION. 


Not  many  yean  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a  lenmed  academy 
of  Paris  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  disquisition  that  should  be  written 
on  the  probable  inQueuce  of  the  new  world.  The  wise  men  of  the  day 
were  profuse  in  speculations  suggested  by  the  pregnant  theme;  they 
presented  it  in  every  form  that  reason  or  ingenuity  could  create ;  yet  not 
one  of  them  all,  in  the  widest  range  of  their  muainga,  happened  apon  that 
means  by  which  America  waa  most  deeply  to  affect  the  history  and  mod- 
ify the  condition  of  the  old  world.  It  may  be  mippoeed  that  they  spoke 
profoundly  of  the  vast  stores  of  natural  wealth  her  endless  tracts  dis- 
closed, of  their  importance  to  the  growing  commerce  of  the  age,  of  the 
impulse  given  to  the  awakening  spirit  of  adventure,  of  the  &cility  of 
access  opened  to  the  Indian  seas,  of  the  desirable  outlet  provided  to  the 
teeming  population  of  the  continent;  but  not  a  word  was  said,  nor  per- 
haps was  it  even  imagined,  that  this  laitd  was  destined  to  become  the 
birth-place  of  a  new  society,  constructed  in  a  new  spirit  and  on  a  new 
plan,  attaining  the  highest  reach  of  civilizadon,  and  ordained  to, work  a 
thorough  change  in  the  stnictiiTe  of  European  government  and  social 
eiistcnce.  But  this  was,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  committed  to  the 
restless  workings  of  that  principle  of  progression  which  is  man's  chief 
distinction,  awaiting  the  developments  of  the  course  of  time. 

How  wonderful  have  been  the  movements  of  the  principle  to  which 
we  thus  refer.  The  fly  that  buzzed  in  the  garden  oiT  Eden,  on  the 
first  morning  of  creation,  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  re- 
joices in  the  sunbeam  now.  But  man  has  changed.  The  progress  of 
events  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  all  his  relations,  in  his  ac- 
quirements, arts,  laws,  institutions,  and  social  arrangements.  He  has 
been  moving  for  more  than  six  thousand  years,  and  at  each  move  some 
alteration  has  been  effected  in  the  conditions  of  his  being.  Preserving 
his  essential  humanity,  how  broad  the  contrast  between  his  earlier  and 
his  present  slate  I 

It  is  a  greatquestion  whether  these  changes  baTearisai  spontaneously, 
or  in  obedience  to  established  and  invariable  laws.  Have  they  occurred 
at  random,  without  plan,  or  in  consequence  of  strict  ordinations  of  Prov- 
idence T  Is  there  acontrolling  spirit  beyond  the  mere  visible  event,  work- 
ing out  for  the  human  race  a  high,  and  to  us,  no  doubt,  now,  an  incon- 
ceivable destiny} 

The  history  of  humanity  is  the  record  of  a  grand  march,  more  or  less 
rapid,  as  it  was  now  impeded  by  obstacles,  and  again  facilitated  by  force, 
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«t  all  times  tending  to  one  point — the  ultimate  perfection  of  maa.  Th« 
comae  of  ciTilization  is  the  progress  of  man  frmn  a  state  of  savage  indi- 
vidualisin  to  that  of  an  individualisin  more  elevated,  moral,  and  refined. 
PerscMial  separation  and  independence  were  the  beginoiag,  as  they  wilt  be 
the  end,  of  the  great  progiessiTe  movement,  with  this  difference — that  in 
its  last  and  more  perfectly  developed  condition,  the  sense  of  justice  shall 
have  sDpiemo  control  over  the  individuat  will.  To  the  acceleration  and 
exteosioQ  of  this  progress,  the  various  nations  appearing  upon  the  earth 
have  coDtribote^  As  portions  of  humanity,  they  have  taken  part  in  the 
general  onward  movement  They  have  each  had  a  mission  to  accom- 
plish, special  to  themselves,  though  comiected  with  Uie  devebpm^it  of 
the  entire  hnman  race.  Step  hy  step  they  have  each  removed  from  ^ 
reahns  of  thick  dsikneBS  to  regions  of  gradually  increasing  light  They 
have  singly  and  collectively  «nerged  from  the  abysses  of  ignorance  and 
degradation,  to  the  pleaaanter  atmosphere  of  eipanding  intelligence. 

We  are  enabled,  by  a  large  view  of  this  career  of  nations,  to  group 
iha  successive  stages  of  society  in  the  orders  of  civilization,  all  tending 
to  improve  the  scx;ial  condition  of  man,  to  accomplish  his  destiny,  though 
the  latest  has  always  been  the  purest,  the  most  liberal,  and  the  best 
There  is  always  in  the  latest  civilization  some  element  giving  it  superior 
worth  and  excellence. 

The  order  of  civilizstion  first  in  point  of  time  prevailed  in  the  in&ncy 
of  our  race,  before  reason  obtained  the  mastery  of  impulse,  and  the  souls 
of  men  were  filled  with  vast  thoughts  yet  unsubmitted  to  severe  discrim- 
ination and  scrutiny.  It  may  be  called  the  theocratic,  and,  being  the 
earliest  departure  of  the  race  from  barbarism,  was  horn  among  the  oldest 
people  in  the  East,  in  Judea,  Persia,  and  India.  In  those  countries  the 
idea  of  what  was  infinite  seined  to  absorb  snd  overwhelm  every  other 
thought  It  pervaded  theti  manners,  laws,  axts,  and  institutions,  as  well 
as  their  religion.  The  greatest,  like  the  minutest,  events  of  life  were 
conducted  under  its  immediate  inspiration.  Every  thing  appeared  under 
the  theological  form.  The  human  being,  from  its  birth  to  its  death,  was 
perpetually  reminded,  in  one  mode  or  another,  of  his  relation  to  a  supe- 
rior being  of  infinite  power.  Priests,  of  course,  were  the  master  agents 
of  society,  to  whran  the  mnltitude  bowed  down  in  slavish  reverence,  end 
compelling  even  the  obedience  of  kings.  Representing  themselves  as 
the  vicegerents  and  delegated  ministera  of  Heaven,  they  acquired  despotic 
Bscei^eDcy,  holding  a  rank  in  authority  second  only  to  that  of  dod. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  influence  of  this  &ct  Little 
social  elevation,  and  less  of  personal  freedom,  could  be  found  under  such 
a  dominion ;  yet  it  was  a  step  beyond  the  condition  of  barbarism,  more 
desirable  and  happy  in  its  operations.  It  substituted  holy  instincts,  divine 
laws,  sacred  authority,  worship,  cultivation,  order,  art,  and  domestic  ties, 
for  the  wild  and  warring  impulses  of  unrestrained  ferocity  and  selfish- 
ness. It  habituated  the  minds  of  its  subjects  to  some  degree  of  reflection, 
taught  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  Imown  rules,  and  created  the  feel- 
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ing  of  req)ect  far  something  higher  and  better  than  thenuelTes.  So  &r 
was  it  an  advancement ;  but  other  things  were  necessary  to  the  full  deve- 
lopmenC  of  humanity. 

The  second  kind  of  civilization  made  its  appearance  in  Rome  and 
Greece,  and  the  pervading  idea  of  it  was  the  indisputable  supremacy  of 
the  State.  Like  the  theological  element  in  the  East,  the  political  element 
in  these  great  nations  gave  form  and  coh>i  to  ail  thoughts.  A  devotion 
to  the  public  good  was  the  chicfest  of  virtues ;  and  all  considerations  of 
bmily,  kindred,  self-culture,  and  truth,  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  State.  The  arts,  science,  literature,  wealth,  edu- 
cation, and  religion  of  society,  were  matters  of  State  concern,  subordinate 
to  its  interests,  and  at  all  times  directed  to  its  elevation.  So  omnipotent  was 
the  State,  that  there  was  no  evading  its  requirements,  no  resisting  its  be- 
hests, no  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  its  pecuniary  or  personal  exac- 
tions. Had  any  one  man  opposed  its  wishes,  the  combined  power  of 
millions  was  ready  to  crush  him.  He  must  live,  think,  and  act,  accord- 
ingly as  his  country  willed,  or  die.  To  what  extent  this  notion  of  sub- 
servience was  carried  is  shown  by  the  nTiters  of  those  nations,  numerous 
and  great  aa  they  unquestionably  were,  who,  in  all  their  eSUsions,  have 
uttered  no  word  of  individual  freedom,  have  made  no  attempt  to  define 
the  rights  of  society,  to  trace  the  origin  of  governments,  or  unfold  their 
true  and  only  functions.  One  towering  thought,  one  master  conceptioi>— 
that  of  the  absolute  right  and  supremacy  of  the  State — seems  to  have  swal- 
lowed up  all  others.  What  could  have  been  more  difiercut  in  every  re- 
spect than  the  Governments  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ?  And  yet  how  this 
idea  of  the  State  prevailed  in  the  institutions  of  both — as  a  secret  plastic 
power,  presiding  over  the  organization  of  custom  and  law,  and  control- 
ling even  the  volitions  of  individuaJ  choice.  No  rights,  no  ties,  no  re- 
tirement too  sacred  to  be  invaded  by  the  public  power.  It  was  superior 
to  all  these;  and,  though  less  tyrannical  than  the  blind  superstitions 
which  preceded  it,  was  still  uniavorable  to  any  real  refinement  of  social 
intercourse,  or  the  acquisition  of  personal  virtue.  Conquest  and  empire 
became  the  cmly  glory,  whilst  the  gentler  arts  of  peace  were  despised. 
The  middle  ages  wimessed  tho  rise  of  the  third  or  aristocratic  order 
of  civilization,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  feudalism,  or  the  spirit 
of  exclusive  rank  and  class.  Power  was  then  in  tho  possession  of  the 
nobility,  an  order  (assumed  to  be  from  birth  better  than  all  others)  who 
wielded  it  for  selfish  purposes,  exciting,  through  mutual  envy  and  ambi- 
tion, long  and  cruel  n-ars.  It  ivas  a  sad  time  for  the  sDr&  and  villeins. 
Many  and  grievous  were  the  burdens  they  were  compelled  to  bear. 
Driven  about  like  yoked  cattle,  forced  to  obey  the  nods  of  haughty  barons, 
pouring  out  in  the  battle  fields  their  life-blood  for  causes  in  which  they 
had  no  interest,  dying  in  hosts  to  gratify  the  rapacity  or  rage  of  some 
puppet  of  privilege,  their  condition  could  not  have  been  other  than  misera- 
ble. Yet  it  was  better  than  that  of  the  ancient  world.  All  were  not 
serfe.     The  predominant  despotism  was  relieved  and  ameliorated  by 
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many  circiunstancea  of  the  age.  It  was  not  univerBal,  but  divided  and 
weakened  by  oppoaidon  and  restraint,  and  oflen  softened  by  the  feelings 
of  attachment  springing  up  between  the  retainer  and  the  lord.  That 
ifiiatioa  garu  room  for  the  display  of  some  of  the  finest  traits  of  human 
character.  It  allowed  of  on  intercourse  and  commerce  among  men  that 
gradoolly  liberalized  the  spirit  of  society,  diffused  the  disposition  to  free 
ioquiry  and  independent  thought,  which  prostrated  every  mark  of  feudal- 
ism and  set  a  glorious  reformation  in  its  place — a  reformation  enhancing 
Bit,  literature,  maimeis,  and  religion. 

The  last  order  of  civilization,  which  is  the  democratic,  receired  its 
first  permanent  existence  in  this  country.  Many  events,  it  is  true,  in  the 
remote  history  of  the  world,  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of  this  princi- 
ple, yd  the  peculiar  duty  of  this  country  has  been  to  exemplify  and  em- 
body a  civilizatitm  in  i^ch  the  rights,  freedom,  ond  mesial  and  moral 
growth  of  individaal  man  should  be  made  the  higliest  end  of  all  social 
Festrictiona  and  laws.  To  this  tesolt  the  discipline  of  Providence  has 
tended  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Anglo-American  race.  The  old 
world  was  not  the  theatre  for  the  dorelopment  of  the  new  civilization, 
BO  diOereot  from  all  that  had  preceded  it,  so  mcompatibla  with  the  spirit 
and  hostile  to  the  prejudices  of  exiding  things.  It  needed  a  broader  sphere 
than  instuutions  founded  in  ozclusivcness  could  afford,  and  in  which  so 
many  elements  of  restriction  and  partiality  mingled.  A  land  separated 
Irom  the  influences  of  ancient  arraagemcnl,  peculiar  in  its  position,  pro- 
ductions, and  extent,  wide  enough  to  hold  a  numerous  people,  admitting, 
with  £tcility,  intei-commonication  and  trade,  vigorous  and  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  Ood,  was  requisite  for  the  full  and  broad  manifegtatioa  of  the 
free  spirit  of  the  new-bom  democracy.  Such  a  land  was  prepared  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  Western  hemiaphora  And,  then,  the  men  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  work  needed  to  be  peculiar  meiL  They  were  not  to 
be  itriplingj  mide  eSemiuate  by  the  luxariea  of  courts,  or  weak  and  arti- 
ficial by  corrupt  refinement,  but  stem,  resolute,  enduring  men,  ardent 
worshippers  of  truth,  profoundly  penMrated  by  great  thoughts,  living  by 
faith  in  otomal  principles,  and  ready  to  fitce  death  in  defence  of  conscience 
and  right  Such  men  were  the  pilgrim  stock,— the  sires  of  the  busy 
multitudea  that  now  fill  the  land.  Both  the  circumstances  of  their  origin 
and  early  history,  and  the  relations  of  eqtiality  motituted  among  them  as 
they  set  foot  in  the  wilderness,  coAperated  in  the  formation  of  tho  right 
«haractar.  They  sprung  from  a  nation  whoaa  bloody  wars  for  years 
bad  nonrished  the  manly  spirit  of  courage  an  1  endurance,  They  lived 
at  a  time  when  unrelenting  religious  contests  prepared-  all  minds  for 
desperate  trials,  and  infused  in  them  the  sternest  moral  convictions. 
They  brought  with  them  none  to  reverence,  noas  to  assert,  an  unjust 
domination.  Kingly  power  they  scarce  recognized,  aristocratic  pre- 
tension they  repelled,  and  priestly  supremacy  they  had  long  resisted 
even  unto  death.  They  came  amply  as  mea  with  the  sacred  rights  and 
etamal  intercMs  of  mea     The  peculiar  hazards  of  their  position  placed 
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them  upon  groimda  of  equality.  Mutual  dangers  strengthened  mutual 
sympathy,  whilst  a  common  purpose  fired  them  with  a  conimon  zeaL 
Their  first  act,  having  reached  this  barrm  shore,  waa  to  frame  a  conati- 
tutioQ  whose  object  was  the  common  good.  A  singular  consistency  per- 
vaded the  spirit  of  the  early  settlers,  and  the  manifestations  of  it,  in  actual 
customs  and  laws.  They  asserted  with  remarkable  directness  and  force 
the  great  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty,  of  political  equality,  of  sacred 
individual  rights.  The  supreme  power  they  held  to  bo  derived  not  as  a 
divine  gift  from  God,  not  from  the  consent  of  monarcha,  nor  the  conces- 
Nons  of  nobility,  but  directly  from  the  whole  body  of  men.  The  percep- 
tion of  this  truth  diatinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
came  freedom  from  usurped  authority,  which  marked  tb«r  religiota 
career,  they  carried  into  their  political  inquiries.  It  is  true,  it  ia  to  be 
le^rretted  it  was  only  comparative  freedom,  not  entire.  Many  errors 
were  mingled  in  their  conceptions  of  man's  sacred  inalienable  righta. 
Their  notions  were  strong,  but  not  comprehensive.  They  allowed  truth 
wiih  limitations.  Without  being  grossly  inaccurate,  Ibey  were  strangely 
C^mfused.  They  reqtected  private  judgment,  but  confined  it  to  certain 
subjecta  of  thought  Conscience  was  sacred  only  within  a  circomscribed 
sphere.  The  full  and  ample  discussion  of  certain  topics  was  prohibited 
by  painful  penaltiea  The  discipline  imd  doctrine  of  a  church  themselves 
had  organized  was  too  high  a  theme  for  vulgar  approach — too  holy  to 
be  disturbed  by  profime  touch.  Religion,  or  the  mysterious  affinities  of 
man  to  higher  beings,  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  to  his  own  souL  It 
was  a  thing  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  State,  for  which  the 
arm  of  civil  power  was  to  be  invoked,  to  compel  outward  conformity  and 
force  inward  Ikith.  Here  was  their  weakness.  Here  they  departed 
from  their  own  principles,  and,  submitting  to  the  prqndices  of  the  past, 
brought  grievous  tyranny  on  man.  Here  they  were  as  intolerant  and 
narrow-minded  as  the  bigots  of  other  nations,  and  a  remoter  age. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  for  a  people  of  an  origin  like  theirs,  or  of  anch 
convictions  as  they  had,  long  to  submit  to  oppreasimi  of  any  sort  Much 
as  they  were  willing  to  concede  to  religious  injustice  at  home,  they  were 
disposed  to  yield  nothing  to  poHtical  usurpation  abroad.  The  spirit  of 
resistance  awakened  with  the  very  first  assertion  d  foreign  control,  and 
arose  as  the  arrogance  of  authority  grew  bold.  The  more  fbrmidrfilo 
the  danger,  the  more  bold  and  unrelenting  became  their  opposition. 
Purposes  of  freedom  kept  pace  with  despotic  pretension  Every  year 
gave  them  energy,  by  augmenting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  (Gs- 
covering  new  means  and  materials  of  strength;  when,  at  last,  after 
expostulation  and  remonstrance  &iled,  a  transceadant  ezpression  of 
popular  wUl  severed  the  chains  of  allegiance,  and  made  a  whole  nadoo 
free. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  tremendous  act  (^revohttion, 
founded  upon  the  rights  and  sanctioned  by  the  natural  justice  of  mankind. 
The  history  of  the  world  records  nothing  like  it  either  for  sublimity  of 
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purpose  or  importance  of  result  It  waa  as  peculiar  in  its  design  as  it 
bas  been  permanent  and  extenaire  in  its  influence.  A  nation,  poising 
itself  upon  the  tights  of  its  people,  solemnly  absolved  its  political  con- 
nection, and  instituted  a  goremment  for  itself; — it  did  more,  it  instituted  a 
government  drawn  firom  popular  choice,  and  confessing  the  equal  rights 
of  mm.  This  was  the  origin  of  democratic  liberty — the  source  of  true 
civilizatiotL  It  established  the  distinct  existence  of  democracy  aa  a  social 
element,  and  began  a  reform  destined  to  cease  only  when  every  man  in 
the  world  should  be  finally  and  triumphantly  redeemed. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  Democracyl  What  are  its  claims 
and  objects  aa  a  social  element  1  What  its  views  of  garemmeat ;  and 
what  its  means  as  well  as  hopes  of  successt  Simply,  it  is  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  people;  but  let  us  attempt  to  state  in  what  sense:  It 
is  not  the  government  of  a  people  permitted,  in  the  pienitode  of  their 
power,  to  do  as  they  please,  regardless  alike  of  the  restraints  of  wriltn 
law  or  individual  right  A  more  terrible  condition  of  society  than  this, 
the  wickedest  iegpat  could  not  readily  conceive.  Wild  uproar  would  make 
room  for  fanatic  excesses  of  passion,  or  the  alternate  bloody  triumph  of 
miserable  factions.  Not  is  it  the  government  of  the  majority  carried 
into  the  determination  of  all  questions  that  concern  the  rights  and  duties  of 
raeo.  As  a  safe  and  wise  arbiter  of  controversy,  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  to  be  respected.  Where  thought  and  expression  are  free,  it  can  seldom 
become  oppressive.  Adverse  parties  watch  the  movements  of  each  other 
with  sleepless  vigilmice,  and,  in  cases  of  manifest  violation  of  right,  never 
Eruitlessly  invoke  the  correcting  spirit  of  reform.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain to  prostrate  even  the  moat  triumphant  patty  than  the  usurpation  or 
unjost  exercise  of  power.  Still,  to  prevent  the  begiiminga  of  evil,  ma- 
jorities must  submit  to  leatraint  There  are  some  things  over  which  they 
can  rightly  exert  no  control.  There  are  personal  feelings,  domestic 
ties,  social  depoideDcies,  conuneicial  rights,  too  exalted  or  sutitle  to  ha 
meddled  with  by  human  legislatian,  and  which  legislation  tooches  only 
to  wither  and  destroy.  They  ore  to  beset  apart  as  sacred  things,  which 
the  mthless  arm  of  power,  though  upheld  by  every  letter  of  law,  and 
directed  by  the  delegated  wiD  of  overwhelming  numbers,  should  never 
invoda  Democracy,  therefore,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  restrained 
by  a  just  r^ard  to  individual  rights— 4hat  conditi<Mi  of  society  which 
secures  the  full  and  inviolaUe  use  of  every  faculty.  Its  foundation  is 
the  fact  of  perfect  equahty  of  rights  among  men.  It  recognizea  the 
distinct  existence  of  individual  man  in  himself  as  an  mdependent  end, 
and  not  barely  as  a  means  to  be  merged  in  a  mass,  and  controlled  as  a 
thing  by  public  caprice  or  policy.  His  instinctive  convictions,  hig  irre- 
pressible desires,  his  boundless  capacity  for  improvement,  conspire  with 
all  the  indications  of  Providence,  with  all  the  teachings  of  history,  and 
all  the  design  of  his  internal  coitdition  and  adjustment,  to  make  the  doc- 
trine of  individual  rights  the  greatest  of  political  truths.  Clearly  to  de- 
fine and  religiously  to  respect  those  rights,  is  the  highest,  alm(at  the 
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anly  duty  of  government  All  its  action  beyond  this  tends  to  gross  abuse 
and  wrong.  When  it  institutes  partial  laws,  when  it  creates  a  superior 
class,  when  it  erects  artificial  distinctions,  wtieD  it  grants  monopoly,  when 
it  lays  restraints  upon  free  intercourse  and  trade ;  in  short,  what  it  estab- 
lishes any  laW  or  custom  of  unequal  operation,  it  departs  from  its  true 
functions,  it  begins  a  course  of  injustice  and  fraud,  it  opens  the  way  for 
any  degree  of  oppression.  So  severe  is  even-handed  justice,  that  not 
even  in  the  name  of  liberty  can  liberty  be  violated.  Hence  Gorem- 
ments  perfect  themselves  in  proportion  as  they  allow  a  larger  measure  of 
freedom  to  remain  with  the  people.  Their  fiist  care  should  be  to  expand 
the  sphere  of  individual  action,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  inequitable  usage*, 
to  break  the  fetters  of  proscription,  and  to  harmonize  the  interaction  ol 
mutually  dependent  wills,  by  removing  the  distance  and  separation  which 
is  the  source  of  jealousy  and  contest  It  is  true,  a  long  time  must  elapm 
before  the  point  of  ultimate  perfection  is  attained ;  though,  meanwhile, 
the  duty  of  Democracy  is  to  correct  abuaee,  one  after  another,  until  ths 
nature  of  individual  man  is  thoroughly  «naocipated. 

As  an  element  of  social  progress,  the  recognition  of  these  principle* 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  weight  Until  they  are  widely  received 
and  permanently  adopted,  there  can  be  no  complete  civilizatiotL  If  we 
apprehend  it,  civilization  consists  in  the  establishment  of  elevated  social 
relations,  upheld  by  lofty  and  refiued  personal  character ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  development  among  men  of  the  best  powers  of  the  mind  and-s, 
heart.  It  suggests  at  once  the  idea  of  a  high  degree  of  advancement  in 
social  organization  and  in  individual  culture.  It  supposes  a  condition  of 
prosperous  trade,  intellectual  elevation,  and  moral  development;  but 
literature,  science,  politics,  and  morals,  must  have  reached  a  considerable 
progress,  and  physical  comfoit,  commercial  ease,  and  mental  attainmeBtS^ 
be  generally  possessed  by  the  people. 

Now,  one  proposition  is,  tliat  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  can 
only  bo  reached  by  a  rigid  application  of  the  democratic  principle.  Society 
can  only  find  its  true  perfection  by  a  bioad  recognition  of  the  doctrine 
of  individual  and  equal  rights.  As  to  its  influence,  in  the  first  place, 
on  outward  prosperity  merely,  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  that  indus- 
try will  be  productive  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  its  mer* 
gies  are  applied  and  its  gains  aj^ropriatedl  To  leave  men  free  in  the 
direction  of  their  pursuits,  not  <nily  imparts  immediate  happiness,  but 
gives  tenacity  to  their  purposes  and  strength  to  their  power  of  execution. 
They  labor  more  eficctively,  because  they  labor  willingly.  What  would 
be  otherwise  drudgery  becomes  pastime,  attended  by  a  pleasing  convic- 
tion of  usefulness,  and  the  calm  assurance  of  ultimate  competence.  The 
stupid  inertnes  of  the  num-machine  is  exchanged  for  the  cheerful  vigor 
of  the  husbandman,  and  the  depressing  prospect  of  endless  toil  is  bright- 
ened into  a  future  of  seductive  ease.  For  acquisition  would  be  secure 
from  the  exorbitant  taxes  of  unrighteous  government,  whilst  no  pampered 
aristocratic  class  would  hang  or  make  weight  upon  society,  or  exclusive 
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interestabsorbamdimpedeaU the cbaimelsor commerce.  Snchachaoge 
introduced  into  all  modes  of  enieTprise  wouRftrodnce  results  of  immea- 
anrable  magnitude,  and  uniformly  good.  > 

It  would  tend  lo  equalize  the  i^njKtuoD  of  wealth.  Without  wholly 
removing  porerty,  it  would  less^Koependence.  The  strange  contrasts 
created  by  overgrown  afflueope'and  wretched  poverty  would  give  place 
lo  apportionments  of  prop^r^more  equitably  adjusted  to  the  degrees  of 
peratuial  capacity  ead,B^t;  whilst  the  poor  would  bo  raised,  the  rich 
would  be  made  b^l^;  restless  heart-baminga  would  cease  to  embitter 
the  intercourse  or  provoke  the  deadly  animosity  of  classea  feeling  them- 
Klree  to  bo  eqv4ls;  arrogance  on  one  side  would  engender  no  spleen 
on  the  other;  and  destitution,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime 
and  misery,  would  ocour  only  as  tbo  retributivo  consequence  of  igno- 
rance and  vica  All  ranks  of  mm  would  begin  life  on  a  &ir  field, 
"  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose,  and  Providence  their  guide." 
Inclination  and  sagacity  would  select  the  sphere,  and  dictate  the  mode 
and  measure  of  exertion.  Frugality  and  vigilance  would  compel  suc- 
oesB,  aad  defeat  and  ruin  be  felt  only  as  the  requital  of  ill-desert ;  oi,  if 
such  things  be,  as  vicissitudes  inflicted  by  Heaven  among  its  inscrutable 
designs. 

Every  kind  of  labor  being  thus  efTuctively  applied,  an  abundance  of 
products  would  compensate  its  toils.  At  the  same  time,  menus  and 
leisure  for  nobler  pursuits  would  be  provided.  Prosperity  admits  of 
various  employments  among  men,  by  augmenting  the  number  and  wants 
of  a  population,  aod  at  the  same  time  commensurately  multiplying  its 
tesourcos.  As  physical  comforts  increase,  the  taste  for  elevated  and 
refined  enjoymeot  springs  up.  The  demand  for  artists,  poets,  and  philo- 
sophers expands,  scihicq  becomes  a  distinct  pursuit,  literetare  is  made 
profitable,  and  all  the  more  delicato  and  ennobhng  modes  of  exerting  V 
human  faculties  receive  invigorating  rewards.  Discovery  and  inventiois; 
eoiargo  the  scops,  master  strokes  of  genius  stimulate  the  activity,  lofly 
moral  instructions  refino  the  nature  of  thought  A  humanizing  in&atsKO 
spreads  itself  through  public  sentiment  High  notions  of  justice  soften 
while  they  give  dignity  to  manners.  Mind,  warm  in  purposes  of  gene- 
rosity, strong  in  adherence  to  virtue,  takes  the  control  of  social  move- 
ments; in  short,  we  behold  a  people  rich,  powerful,  enlightened,  and  no 
less  happy  in  self-respect  than  in  the  universal  regard  of  the  world. 

Nor  less  auspicious  would  bo  the  adoption  of  tho  democratic  idea  to 
the  elevation  of  individual  character.  In  times  past,  the  greater  number 
of  men  have  been  nothing  at  all,  becauso  nothing  was  made  of  them. 
There  was  little  in  their  circumstances  to  let  them  know  that  they  were 
moral  agents.  All  the  influences  amund  them  were  adapted  to  produce 
impressions  directly  the  reverse.  Living  creatures  they  were,  machines 
of  curious  workraanahip,  admirable  as  drudge-horses,  efiTectivo  as  self- 
moving  engines  of  destruction, — things  wherewith  superior  classes  might 
pamper  themselves,  or  ruin  and  destroy  their  adversaries— but  more  they 
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verenot  Neitherthesociety  ofthe  past,  or  its  goremments,  could  teBch 
men  their  true  natare,  oi  inapire  thorn  with  self-reliance  or  cheer  them 
with  hope.  Were  they  not  the  unreasoning  toola  of  power, — were  they 
not  curs  to  be  cuffed  tit  will, — chips  to  be  hurled  about  at  caprice} 
-..^  Well  might  they  have  said  to  their  heartless  oppressors, — we  have  obeyed 
like  cowering  slaves,  we  have  toiled  until  blood  has  stood  upon  our  limbs 
as  sweat,  we  have  drained  the  dregs  of  life's  bitterest  cup,  for  your  gratifi- 
cation,— and  what  have  you  given  us  in  return?  Only  curses  and  blows. 
And  all  this,  because  haughty  inan  refused  to  confess  his  fellow  man ; 
because  the  lust  of  dominion  expelled  the  sense  of  right ;  because  the 
divine  impress  on  each  human  soul  was  not  read,  or  if  read,  despised. 
Matters  have  since  measurably  advanced.  The  grinding  foot  of 
oppression  has  been  raised,  but  not  altog^er  removed.  Bdter  notiona 
have  grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but,  alas  I  how  moch  is  there  to 
stifle  and  impede  full  growth.  A  hateful  despotism  still  too  ottai  actuates 
human  will — the  spirit  of  exclusion,  of  scorn,  of  tyranny,  of  selfishness, 
still  lingers  about  the  high  places,  and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  depths  of 
society.  Mothing  short  of  the  broadest  reception  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  can  regenerate  man.  There  must  be  something  in  his  circum- 
stances to  remind  him  of  hia  inherent  worth ;  something  that,  amid  wither- 
ing and  depressing  care,  will  ever  bring  back  the  fresh  consciousness  of 
his  manhood.  How  can  he  whose  life  is  perpetual  toil,  whose  existence 
is  lost  in  that  of  the  many  whose  highest  conception  of  excellence  is 
fidelity  to  another's  pleasure,  whose  only  exercise  of  conscience  and  free- 
will is  in  the  stem  struggle  for  subsistence — how  can  he  KOaia  a  true 
insight  of  his  immortal  value.  Some  virtue,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  the 
least  &voied  conditions.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  lowest  walks  fitr 
the  sweet  play  of  afibction.  There  are  every  where  friends  to  be 
esteemed,  kmdred  to  cherish,  or  a  wife  and  children  to  love.  There  an 
endurance  and  energy  imparted  every  where  by  the  discipline  of  life, 
bnt  how  little  is  all  this  compared  'with  the  perfect  stature  of  a  man. 
No,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  same  nature  is  common  to  all  men,  that 
they  have  equal  and  sacred  claims,  that  they  have  high  and  holy  facul* 
ties;  that  society  respects,  and  the  whole  force  of  government  is  pledged 
to  protect  their  rights ;  and  then  will  they  acquire  some  adequate  notion 
of  who  and  what  they  are,  of  their  divine  origin,  and  their  imperishable 
being.  A  feeling  of  exaltation  and  nobleness  would  pass  into  their 
souls,  and  the  humblest  person  would  expand  with  a  sense  of  innate 
dignity — a  sense  that  would  niise  him  above  the  dusty,  beaten  paths  of 
life,  give  B  respite  to  depressing  care,  strengthen  self-respect,  infuse  warm 
and  liberal  emotions,  quicken  the  beat  sympathies,  and  lend  animatioa 
and  support  to  the  nobleat  powers.  He  would  feel  at  once  that  he  was 
man,  known  and  honored  as  such,  of  higher  importance,  and  more 
inestimable  worth  than  the  whole  outward  world.  In  this  ennobling 
influence  Christianity  and  Democracy  are  one.  What,  indeed,  is 
Democracy  but  Christianity  in  its  ewrthly  aspect — Christianity  made 
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elective  amon^  the  political  relationa  of  men.  diristianity,  in  which 
it  accoids  with  every  dengn  of  Providence,  begins  with  individual  man, 
addresslDg  ita  lofty  perguaaioiiB  to  him,  and  makes  his  fiill  development 
its  chief  solicitude  and  care.  The  obstacles  leaied  by  artificial  life  it 
thrown  aside;  the  rubbish  heaped  by  centuries  of  abuse  upon  the  human- 
spirit  it  lemoves,  the  better  to  unfold  man's  inward  beauty,  and  bring 
forth  man's  inward  might.  A  single  soul  ia  worth  more  hi  ita  sight  than 
sane  or  stum  It  has  a  value  more  enduring  than  States.  The  proudest 
thiones  may  crumble,  the  broadest  empires  contract  and  become  nothing, 
hot  the  spirit  of  the  meanest  man  can  never  perish ;  for  it  is  the  germ  of 
an  immortal,  ever-expanding,  ever-quickoiing  existence. 


HYMN   TO   OUR   aOOD    GENIUS. 


O,  protect  us,  gentle  spirit, 

Ever  linger  near  our  side; 
Leave  as  not  alone  to  wrestle 

With  our  fearful,  fiendish  guide. 
Oft  we  see  him  bending  o*er  us, 

Haunting  us  with  visage  grim ; 
Wilt  thou  soothe  our  frantic  anguish? 

Shield  our  trembling  souls  from  hhnl 

We  would  cling  to  thee  for  shelter 

From  his  vile  malignant  arts, 
When  with  semblance  fair,  deluding, 

He  would  lure  our  trusting  hearts. 
Like  those  bright  unreal  fountains. 

Wary  travellers  ever  shun,* 
In  the  treacherous  distance  floating, 

Ever  gleamiag,  never  wun  I 

We  would  ask  no  vain  redemption 

From  our  heritage  of  ill ; 
We  would  tread  this  harsh  ordeal, 

With  a  brave,  niwhriiilftng  will ; 

•  "  Tbe  Shnhnb  or  Water  of  the  Desut  ia  said  to  be  caused  by  tbi  rsKfoetioB  of 
the  ■f&oaphere  &om  extrtme  ketu."  i  ^ 
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Fain  wonld  wo  shine  fbith  more  holy, 
Touched  by  fleeting,  earth-born  wo, 

Like  that  lake,*  which,  toet  by  tompestg^ 
Sporklea  with  mora  radiant  glow. 

Lead  our  souls  to  worship  Nature, 

With  a  deep  impasaiooed  joy ; 
Lst  Dot  wild  AmbittoD  tempt  lu. 

Let  no  vain  regrets  annoy ; 
Let  us  tread  this  land  of  changes, 

Loving  all  things  true  and  fair, 
Finding  gladness  by  the  way-aide, 

Culling  beauty  every  where  1 

Weak  and  erring,  we  implore  thee. 

Guide  us,  guard  us,  holy  on&— 
Like  a  tender  mother,  linger, 

Watching  o'er  her  recreant  son; 
With  serene  and  buoyant  spirit 

Let  us  room  this  foreign  strand, 
Ever  ready  for  a  summons 

To  our  blessed  Father-land !        A.  E. 


TO     A    CHILD. 

How  oft,  Inir  form,  when  wo  have  bent  nbove 

Thy  dumbcriag  lovcliooss,  Co  catch  the  breath 
So  soft,  that  scarce  the  down-flaku  it  might  move 
Loosed  from  the  gentle  bosom  of  a  dove, 

And  sweet  as  a  flower's  sweet  heart  uttcrcth — 
But  for  those  strange,  laint  siuiles  whose  Htful  beams 
Played,  as  we  gazod,  across  thy  infant  dreams. 

When  angels  whispered  thee,  it  seemed  like  death, 
While  now  thy  death  a  gentlest  slumber  sceina  I 
Yet  were  it  sin  that  grief  our  hearts  should  wring, 
That  they  have  come,  so  soon,  alas  I  to  bring, 
Those  whispering  ongcJs,  back  to  heaven  again 
Thy  spirifs  sinless  innocence,  ere  atsin 
or  earth  one  shade  could  cast  upon  its  sunny  wing. 
August  13/A,  1839. 


THE  TASTE  FOR  POETRY. 


Few  peTBons  ore  so  rash  as  to  say  they  do  not  lelish  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  still  fewer  lead  it    We  appeal  to  the  critics  themselves,  /  j 
anA  ask  them,  How  often,  during  the  Isa  tea  years,  havgjfl"  t'plrl  f^f  j  A^/ 
your  hands'  Milton  or  8pen^r,'*Tir^en  sWcspeareT    55d  how  often^-        -^ 
hare  yon  recurred  to  these  great  names,  and  spoken  of  them  as  if  they 
were  your  daily  study  1     It  is  as  bad  with  the  Bible,  which  is  forever  a  • 
sabjectofcfflifersation.    Its  sublimity  and  pathos ;  its  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness; its  wisdom  and  adaptedness  to  all  our  moral  wants  and  feeling^ 
are  set  forth,  upon  occasi(»is,  with  carDestness ;  and  yet  few  books  in  the 
libraries  of  scholars  are  so  seldom  read  and  so  rarely  studied.    It  ia  con- 
sidered proper  to  say  such  things,  and  generation  after  generation  will 
repeat  the  axiom  upon  trust,  and  the  scanty  knowledge  gained  of  the 
Sacied  page  by  hearing  it  read  on  Sundays. 

There  area  set  of  conventional  ideas,  or  so  considered  axioms,  amoi^ 
literary  people,  ta  depart  from  which  no  one  more  dares  than  be  does, 
at  this  day,  to  wear  a  cocked  hat,  and  cue,  and  white-topped  boots.  Mil- 
ton is  in  every  body's  mouth  who  hopes  for  reputation,  scholarabip,  and 
taste,  while  bis  volumes  lie  dust-laden  on  the  sbelf.  It  is  no  small  mat- 
ter to  get  up  a  taste  for  poetry.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  learn  to  read  any 
book ;  to  be  able  to  feel  in  the  mind  ideas  transfaned  from  the  printed 
page,  as  vividly  as  when  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  enforced  by  the 
gearare,  and  illuminated  by  the  coimtenance.  "Mistrust,"  says  the 
author  of  Imaginary  Convemtioiis,  "mistrust  easy  writing,  easy  verse- 
making,  a  knack  at  poetry."  True  poetry  is  hewn  out  from  the  deep 
minea  of  the  sonL  As  it  is  not  easily  tittered,  it  is  not  easily  read.  We 
must  come  prepared  to  the  task,  as  the  priesthood  who  robe  themselves 
and  bum  incense  around  the  altar  when  about  to  touch  the  symbols  of 
their  religion.  Milton  and  Sbakspeare  can  no  more  be  read  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  mind  engaged  in  frivolous  pursuits— can  no  more  be  fathomed 
by  him  who  has  never  thought  long  and  hard,  and  suffered,  and  wept, 
ood  agonized — than  can  the  child's  tiny  boat  live  in  the  tempest  on  the 
broad  ocean,  or  the  back-thread,  with  which  the  boy  fidies  for  minnows, 
can  sotmd  the  depths  of  the  sea.  If,  according  to  Bacon,  "  Po^ry  is  the 
acconunodatioa  of  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,"  how 
high  and  deep,  how  br  and  wide  must  be  his  reach  who  would  imdei- 
stand  and  sympathize  with  the  susceptive  heart  of  the  poet,  with  his 
"  nameless  unrest,"  "theblindstniggleof  a  soul  in  bondage,"  "hissed, 
loD^ingdiflconteM;"  often  with  his  life-vreariness,  his  moody  melancholy, 
and  mad,  stoiminl  indignation,  borne  on  the  tones  of  a  wild  and  qnita  i  . 
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utless  melody  J  What  must  be  his  preparation  who  would  follow 
the  poet  in  the  nspiiBiicms  of  an  immoital  mind,  spiritualized,  in  solitude 
perhaps  by  conmuning  with  nature  and  abstraction  from  alt  gross  and 
worldly  pursuits  1 

At  Gollego  BiiniTersaries  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  festivals,  in  all  pTofe»- 
sedly  lileiary  peifbrmsDcea,  there  arc  certain  names  which  the  speaker 
feels  bound  to  invoke  and  lug  into  iua  exercise ;  no  matter  whether  he 
speak  from  actual  knowledge  oi  not ;  no  matter  whether  he  has  erer 
read  the  authors  he  invokes  or  takes  their  ncrednesa  by  hearsay,  he  is 
safe  in  saying  all  manner  of  flattering  things  about  them,  and  gains  a 
reflected  credit  for  taste  and  general  acquaintance  with  literature.  The 
&ct  is,  the  staodarda,  as  they  are  called,  are  studied  little  enough.  In  the 
flood  of  books,  good  and  bad,  which  deluge  the  Umeo,  the  old  landsnarks 
of  Utoratme  are  overwhelmed.  It  is  as  much  as  one  can  do  to  keep  up 
with  the  march  of  modem  writing,  without  making  ezcuraioDs  back- 
wards and  sideways,  to  examiaa  the  castles  and  fbrtifications  which 
thought  once  erected  in  the  wars  against  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and 
folly.  Splendid  editions  of  Addison  and  Ooldamith,  of  the  Enghah 
essayists  and  poets,  grace  the  shelTES  of  public  libraries  and  private  stu- 
dies, while  TaUburd  and  Bulwer,  Lamb,  Maitineau,  and  WoTdsworth  are 
found  never  at  hand  upon  the  table.  This  ia  not  writUn  in  a  spirit  of 
fiiult-finding,  but  as  a  bare  statement  of  &ct ;  and  away,  say  we,  with 
bubblings,  sfiectations,  and  lying  I  Let  men  aeem  what  they  are ;  say 
what  they  know  and  feel ;  praise  what  they  really  admire,  and  choose 
what  they  lova  To  expect  scholars  to  gather  their  food  from  the  peM 
alone  is  idle.  They  must  find  th^  main  nourishment  in  the  produc- 
tions of  those  who  embody  in  tb»r  works  the  spirit  of  the  age,  its  deep 
interests  and  noble  schemes  for  human  advancement  Every  wruer  is 
beat  understood  in  his  own  time.  His  forms  of  expreesion,  his  figure^ 
allusions,  his  satire  and  praise,  must  all  grow  out  of  these  passing  events, 
important  at  the  moment,  but  hardly  worthy  of  a  record  in  public 
memory.  We  except  from  this  remark,  of  course,  those  who  have  por- 
trayed  man  and  not  men ;  who  have  illusttated  principles  and  not  man- 
ners; who  have  not  been  so  anxious  for  present  &me  and  popularity  as 
for  truth  and  others'  good. 

The  perfect  scholar  will  became  acquainted  with  the  ancients  and  the 
predecessors  of  his  age  in  letters,  as  the  politician  will  record  the  progress 
of  governments,  bot  his  interest  and  heart  will  be  given  to  the  [veMiiL 
Antiquity  and  distance  will  not  blind  him  to  faults;  and  he  will  remem- 
ber that,  if  age  and  experience  are  worthy  of  ^tention,  this  is  the  old  age 
of  the  world;  that  mw  we  are  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  past 

However,  to  preaeot  <me  sul^ect  fully,  there  is  some  reason  why  we 
should  look  back  for  models  upon  which  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.  All 
the  arts  attained  their  highest  periection  in  a  comparatively  rude  age, 
because  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  them.  The  people  of  those 
times,  when  books  were  unknown,  were  inttnicted  by  statue^  pictures^ 
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and  poems.  Verse  wsa  the  vehicle  in  which  natioiUd  eteUta  wonid  most 
eanly  bo  handed  down  from  Ikther  to  aaa.  Music  and  nteflsoie  kept 
imadulterated  what  would  have  bees  liable  to  addition  or  enbtnctioii  in 
prose:  Victories,  sacrifices,  instances  of  elevated  patriotism,  Wt»  em- 
balmed in  song.  We  may,  then,  well  suppose  that  poetry  attained  a 
higher  elevation  in  a  time  when  it  was  needed,  than  when  it  was  only  a 
refuge  ttom  ennui  or  the  pastime  of  a  luzorious  taste.  Hence,  Homei 
became  the  model  of  Virg;il,  and  Mill(»i  was  indebted  to  his  prede- 
cessors. 

But  to  retain — while  we  contend  that  the  majority  of  readers  can  have 
no  appreciatioa  of  the  highest  poOry—a  notion  which  accounts  for  the 
general  neglect  the  best  books  have  met  with  in  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced,  excepting  naticnial  po^  like.  Homer  and  Bams— there 
are  some  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  found  an  immediate 
answer  in  the  human  heart;  so  nstuial,  so  true,  so  easy  do  they  seem; 
so  directly  do  they  address  those  feelings  which  warm  the  bosom  of  tha 
ploughman  and  artisan  no  less  than  that  of  the  scholar,  the  prince,  and 
the  sage.  Gray's  Elegy  needs  no  commentator,  almost  no  study.  Its 
beauty,  and  harmony,  and  comploeneo,  strike  ersry  reader,  at  once. 
Children  love  to  recite  iL  Age  finds  consolotioa  in  its  philosophy ;  and 
humble  merit  blushes,  while  he  reads,  to  believe  that  there  are  some  who 
req>ect  his  unnoticed  existeoce.  There  are  besides  passages  from' 
Sbakspeare  and  Milton,  and  short  poems  without  number  of  other 
writers,  which  have  passed  into  common  use  and  notoriety,  from  the  foct 
tg  their  being  ftnmd  in  school  books,  and  their  being  drilled  and  ham- 
mered, vi  et  armi»,  into  the  ears  of  the  young.  But  these  are  not  always 
the  purest  specimens  of  poory  or  of  the  style  of  their  authors.  They 
have  been  selected  for  their  moral  sentiment,  fiir  their  obrious  sense, 
perhaps  their  martial  tone  and  adaptation  to  declamation.  Such  panages 
and  porans  are  never  forgotten.  They  go  &i  to  form  the  taste  and  ear  ; 
and  in  after-life  they  often  come  to  ns  with  new  meaning  and  force,  as 
we  have  become  prepared  by  the  events  of  life  and  growing  minds  to 
read  than  deeper. 

Poetry  exists  in  two  forms,  as  does  music :  First,  there  is  what  may, 
for  distinction,  be  called  the  po^ry  of  nature;  sweet  haxmuiies  dimly 
expressed  in  words ;  a  sense  of  the  beaidifiil  and  lovely,  of  peace,  purity, 
and  God,  struggling  up  through  an  imperfect  utterance.  The  afiectious 
of  woman,  love,  childhood,  evening.  Socio,  woods,  and  streams,  con- 
tmted  labor,  and  femily  worship,  form  the  theme  of  the  natural  poet's 
smnbeis.  We  sometimes  find  a  simple  story  touchingly  related,  not 
depending  upon  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  but  the  more  gracefbl  and 
winning,  as  it  is  tefl  to  stand  by  itself,  like  the  "  We  are  Seven"  of 
Wordsworth.  This  is  true,  natural  poetry.  Those  verses  of  Bnms^  to 
"Mary  in  Heaven,"  would  occur  to  any  warm,  devoted  heart,  under 
like  ciicomstancee;  he  bad  the  habit  of  versifying,  and  pot  them  down 
for  every  cme  to  admire  and  weep  over.    Theae,  too,  are  natural  poetry,  i 
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Bums  was  a  natural  poet,  almost  more  than  any  other.  We  rea^  such 
poetry  wfthafeetingaimilartotbat  with  which  we  listen  to  the  music  of 
birds,  OT  the  noise  of  water&lls.'  Second,  comes  poetry  as  an  artj  lines 
and  poems  written  by  rule  and  precedent,  conforming  to  the  definitioi^ 
criticisms,  and  conveiuioaalities.  This  last,  like  difficult  pieces  of  music, 
peribimed  with  great  ijlHll  of  execution,  where  the  pleasure  we  fed 
arises  rather  from  wonder  than  any  concoid  of  sweet  sounds  we  can 
discoTer,  may  surprise,  please,  and  satisfy  the  judgment,  but  it  touches 
not  the  heart 

Theie  aie  many  minds  which  have  a  taste  for  poetry  without  any 
trick  of  rhyme,  as  there  are  some  with  exquisite  cars  for  music,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  scienca  They  perhaps  do  not  even  know  the  name 
of  distinguished  poets,  and  they  make  no  pretensions  to  knowledge 
These  have  been  educated  and  prepared  for  this  gift  "  by  the  gfSillo 
breeze  of  Heaven,"  by  suffering,  by  blessings,  by  joys,  and  tears. 
Their  sensibilities  have  been  tuned  to  chord  with  rich  notes  and  deep 
mysteriea  Who  that  has  never  wept  and  mourned  can  do  full  justice 
to  the  poetry  of  a  Hemana  i  Who  that  has  never  had  his  mind  torn 
and  distracted  by  doubt  can  understand  the  poeliy  of  Shelley  ?  Can  he 
who  never  loved  find  out  Shakspeare's  meaning  in  his  sonnets}  Can 
he  who  never  prays  understand  the  Bible?  When  men  bring  out  their 
arranged  stores  of  learning,  and  display  them  by  ait,  these  impulsive 
minds  we  speak  of  may  withhold  their  sympathy,  for  their  thoughts 
and  emotions  must  come  unbidden,  and  of  themselves,  as  the  wind  ia 
blowing  when  it  listeth  may  chance  to  touch  the  string?  of  the  .£olian 
harp,  and  awaken  heavenly  coocoids. 

But  it  is  not  a  love  of  the  mysterious  and  vague  which  constitutes  a 
taste  for  poetry.  It  is  not  a  love  of  harmonious  words  and  flowing  sen- 
tences,  apt  antitheses.  And  ingenious  rhyme.  A  love  and  taste  for  po^ry 
is  the  love  and  taste  for  beauty  and  excellence,  for  noble  sacrifice  ai^ 
devoted  patriotism,  for  disinterestedness  and  self-forgettmg,  for  nature  and 
God.  These  feelings  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart  that  would 
hope  to  find  an  answering  chord  in  his  bosom  for  the  true  inspiration  of 
the  poet,  however  they  may  be  hiddoi  from  observation  by  habit  and 
pasaioD,  by  bodily  wants  and  infirmities.  There  are  no  contradictions 
in  the  character  any  more  than  there  are  in  mathmtatics  and  the  natural 
sciences;  it  is  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  each  other's  motives  and 
feelings  that  gives  appearances  of  them. 

"  To  be  a  good  orator,"  says  Cicero,  "one  must  be  a  goodnun"  No 
less  necessary  is  goodness  to  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  philosopher.  How 
vain  to  look  for  those  states  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  entiancement,  in 
which  great  deeds  are  accomplished  in  the  arts,  in  minds  debased  by 
selfishness  and  mean  vices  I  "  Let  him  who  would  write  heroic  poenu^" 
says  Milton,  "  make  his  life  an  heroic  poem,"  and  let  him  who  would 
read  and  feel  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  devote  himself  to  noble  ends  and 
lofty  contemplations  i  otherwise  he  will  see,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly. 


EISLEBEN— THE   HOME   OP   LUTHER 


Spot  bleased  of  heaven !  the  halo  round  th«e  Bhed, 

Is  a  bright  emanatioii  from  above; 
A  glorious  mantle  softly  o'er  thee  spread 

By  him  whose  self  is  [luritj,  whose  motive,  lova. 
The  s)Hrit  has  descended  like  a  dove, 

And  testa  upoQ  thee,  as  if  glad  to  find 
One  genial  [Jace  on  earth,  wherein  to  move : 

A  home  with  mi"),  whose  reason  sin  would  bind, 

Unless  'twere  conquered  by  the  immortal  mind. 

Here  genius  dwelt;  and  glowing  like  the  sun, 

ItB  rays  gave  Ught  and  heat  to  all  around ; 
Here  inspiration  hung  on  mortal  tongue. 

And  fiincy  soared  from  hence,  on  wings  unbound. 
While  man  was  bent  with  error  to  the  ground, 

And  darkness  brooded  o'er  benighted  earth, 
A  ray  of  light  shot  through  th'  abyss  profound, 

Wliich  from  the  heaven  of  heavens  received  its  birtb — 

Borne  on  by  wings  divine,  the  ray  went  ibrth. 

As  when  the  summer  sun, — which  veiled  has  been, 

The  live-long  day,  peeps  slily  forth  at  eve, 
And  bids  the  world,  and  every  busy  scene, 

A  short  adieu,  as  if  'twere  sad  to  leave — 
Is  miiroied  brightly  from  the  placid  wave 

Of  some  sequestered,  quie^  forest  lake, 
Which  still,  like  hope  to  all  this  side  the  grave, 

Is  bright,  the  gathering  storms  too  soon  may  break, 

And  that  which  now  reposes,  then  awake. 

So  gleamed  this  heavenly  ray ;  and  shining  here. 

Found,  midst  surrounding  gloom  a  mirror  bright, 
Which,  tho'  the  world  without  was  dark  and  drear. 

Was  fitted  to  reflect  its  holy  light 
Long  may  it  shine,  and  long  to  mortal  sight 

Be  like  the  "  iiery  pillar's"  awful  glow. 
Which  guided  Israel's  hosts  through  darkeorae  night, 

When  to  the  promised  land  they  journeyed  slow, 

And  'scaped  from  bondage,  miseiy  and  wo. 
Cakbkidoe.  H,  IX 
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THE  BEaUEST. 

A   TALI   or  TBI   LAST  CKKTVRT. 


"  Is  he  coining  V 

A  lamp  dimly  burning  opoti  one  of  those  cnrioiisIy-carTed  oak  tallies 
BO  common  in  the  times  of  oui  aneeaton,  displayed,  as  the  words  were 
spoken,  an  intense  anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  an  aged  man,  eridently 
"sick  unto  death,"  and  who  seemed  to  fear  that  life  would  not  bold  out 
uotil  the  object  of  his  wish  had  been  attained.  The  nurse  to  whom  the 
enquiry  was  directed,  who  stood  leaning  against  the  post  of  the  antique 
bed,  holding  back,  with  her  hand,  its  thtckly-fignied  srras  hangings, 
turned  a  listening  ear  to  the  half-open  door  for  a  moment,  and  then,  re- 
verting to  the  pale  feotuTes  of  the  inralid,  answered,  in  that  low,  hesi- 
tating voice  so  affectingly  assumed  by  almost  all  attendants  towards  the 
dying — as  if  afraid  to  dissipate  the  slightest  hope  that  could  be  formed 
at  such  a  time — "I  don't  hear  him  yet,  but  he'll  be  here  this  mcment; 
hecan'tbefar  off." 

"  I  hope  not' — I  hope  not,"  said  the  patient,  closing  his  eyes  in  the 
very  intensity  of  his  feelings — "  My  Qeorge  cannot  siiie  be  so  lost  as  to 
avoid  the  dying  bed  of  his  fetber." 

"  No,  no,  sir,  indeed  not,"  answered  the  nurse  In  an  earnest  tone,  and 

again  turning  anxiously  to  the  door.     "  I  am  sure  he  will  be  here 

Stay" — and  she  listened  a  moment  longer — "There  he  comes — I  bear 
his  Step  below."  As  she  spoke,  the  distant  sound  of  a  footstep  could  in- 
deed be  distinguished.  It  became  more  distinct;  and  an  evident  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  con&inty  of  accomplished  hope,  lightened  up  the  stiffening 
fesLtures  of  the  aged  man:  his  eyes  were  closed,  hut  bis  lips  moved  in 
the  ntteiaoce  of  a  gratelul  devotioa  Another  moment,  and  a  young 
man — his  fitce  flushed  from  the  midnight  rerel,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance highly  indicating  the  excitement  of  intemperance — rushed  hur- 
riedly into  the  room.  There  is  something  in  the  silence — in  the  gloom 
—in  the  unworldlike  seclusion  of  the  sick  apartment,  which,  stem  and 
callous  must  be  that  he^rt  of  which  it  will  not  instantly  and  deeply 
solemnize  the  feelings.  Thus  immediate  was  the  change  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  reveller :  the  hasly,  almost  boistorous  step  with  which  he 
had  ascended  the  stairs  was  instantly,  even  tmconsciously,  hushed  into 
tba  stealthiest  pace ;  and  the  ftatures,  inflamed  with  prolonged  excite- 
aient,  assumed  at  once  an  expresaion  of  aerionsDess  as  taider  as  if  the 
heart  alone  had  caused  the  difference.  Even  his  very  air  seemed  to  loss 
the  wildness  which  excitement  and  disordered  dreas  had  imparted  to  it; 
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«ad,  u  lis  soltly  uul  with  dowocaat  eyea  appro&ched  the  bed  where  his 
aufiering;  parent  lay — his  exprcBsire  fealtires  iDdicoting  the  deep  sorrow 
of  a  di^nsition  oaturally  aSectiotuoe— he  looked  more  like  a  penitent,- 
«omiiig  la  receive  a  deserved  and  promised  blesaiug,  than  a  rake,  >carce 
conceding  to  the  solemn  and  oft-repeated  message  of  the  dying  the  few 
moments  reluctantly  Kiatched  fj;oiii  his  absorbing  pleasures.  When  he 
reached  the  bedside  of  his  &ther,  and  took  the  clammy  hand  which  was 
■D  silence  extended  to  him,  and  saw,  by  die  (aiut  light  of  the  solitaiy 
lamp  so  strongly  coHtcuting  with  the  glare  and  brUliaace  he  had  left, 
(he  damp  dew  of  af^roaching  death  gathering  upon  those  features 
which,  in  the  unwaiped  impulse  of  his  better  nature,  he  had  loved,— 
the  last  remnant  of  hardened  feeling  at  once  gave  way,  and,  completely 
orerc6me  by  the  sight,  he  burst  into  tears.  The  old  mas  was  evidently 
gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  a  tenderness  he  had  scarce  expected. — 
"  George  "  said  he,  in  a  voice  tremulous  between  pain  and  satiafied  de- 
sire, "  I  knew  you  would  not  disappoint  the  last  wish  of  youi  bther." 
The  yoimg  man,  as  if  awtJcened  fully,  though  too  late,  to  the  value  of 
the  parent's  Ioto  be  had  lost,  uigwered  only  by  more  convubive  sobtang. 

"  I  feel  I  shall  not  be  long  with  you,"  he  cootinned ;  "  and  what  little 
I  have  to  sty,  I  must  say  quick."  As  bespoke,  he  motioned  the  attend- 
ant from  the  room. 

When  they  were  alone,  he  desired  his  son  to  hand  him  sotUe  papers 
from  the  drawer  of  a  neighboring  secretary.  The  bther  watched  him 
narrowly,  as  the  young  man  laid  a  large  bundle  of  paichmoits  and 
sealed  vnitings  upon  the  bed;  but  hb  features  betrayed  no  sentimoit 
incompatible  with  the  deep  emotion  of  the  time.  The  iuralid,  as  he 
took  the  documents  in  his  hand,  made  an  eflbrt  to  raise  himself  in  the 
bed,  and,  with  a  voice  strengthened  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  for  the 
occaiion,  addressed  his  weeping  son.  "  George,"  said  he,  "  here  are 
the  title-deeds  of  a  noble  property,  which  you  will  inherit,  unimpaired, 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestora  There  was  a  time  when  your  talents 
and  your  disposition  alike  made  me  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  yoinr 
snccession  with  {Jearare,  in  the  hope  that,  while  you  enjoyed  and  im- 
proved it,  you  would  be,  like  them,  a  Ueering  to  your  coimtry,  end  re- 
flect credit  upon  an  ancient  mime.  That  hope  is  gone;  end,  white  I 
make  over  to  you  an  estate  which  the  whole  object  of  my  hfe  has  been 
to  cultivate  and  embelliafa,  I  do  it  with  the  melancholy  presentiment 
that,  in  a  few  years,  if  not  less  time,  it  will  pass  from  jrour  hands  to  some 
of  the  profligate  associates  with  whom  you  have  conntcied  yourseU^ 
The  hopdess  inCttuation  which  characterizes  your  conduct  can  toid  to 
no  other  conrie ;  and  the  melancholy  refiecticm  is  aggravated  by  the 
eonscioiuness  that  your  cmdnct  ia  the  result  of  criminal  and  di^racefbl 
folly." 

Here  the  venerable  man,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  sank  back  tipoit 
the  pillow,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  during  which,  his  son,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  justice  of  his  reflections^  ctnUiuued  only  to  sob  witk^ 
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increasing  bitleiDess.   Wh^i  the  invalid  hadiecoTercd  sufficient  stieogth, 

lie  again  proceeded : 

'■  My  perfect  conviction  of  tbe  hopelessness  of  your  conduct  has 
CBUGcd  me  to  make  over  to  you  my  hereditary  castle  and  estate,  with  one 
reservation,  to  the  obserrance  of  which  I  will  bind  yon  by  the  moK 
aolenm  promise  you  can  give.". 

Here  the  old  man  was  interrupted  by  the  earnest  and  half-choked 
voice  of  bis  son.  "  Dearest  father  I"  said  he,  "you  crush  me  to  the 
ground  with  your  bounty.  '  I  am  quite  undeserving  of  even  thesmalletf 
kindness..  I  now  see  how  atrocious,  bow  unpaidonabte,  have  bccn.my 
crimes." 

"  That  consciousness  on  your  part,  my  son,"  resumed  the  dying, 
"awakens  hope  which  soothes  me  in  my  last  moments;  hut  the  long 
trial  I  have  given  you  will  not  allow  me  to  cwecve  from  my  resolution. 
I  leave  you  all  the  property  of  whi«h  I  am  posscEsed,  with  this  single 
teser%Tition — that,  so  long  as  you,  yourself,  remain  maslei  of  the  estate 
and  Castle  of  Bullofrin,  where  your  anccaors  have  reudcd  in  honor  for 
six  centuries,  io  long  vill  you  allow  tht  small  chamber  beneath  tht  taaer 
in  the  left  wing  to  remain.  UNOPENED." 

The  young  nun  started  with  involuntary  surprise.  The  testator, 
without  manifesting  any  emotion,  continued: 

"  If— as  I  am  not  without  hope — the  feelings  of  the  present  time  may 
strengthen  your  heart  to  a  life  of  virtuous  and  monty  resolve,  then,  as  at 
present,  that  chamber  is  to  remain  during  your  life  consigned  lo  obscurity 
ondnegle'ct.  Sufficientforyourself  and  for  me,  that  you  have  become  re- 
formed; in  that  cveni,  you  will  never  seek  to  unveil  a  secret  intended 
only  for  the  last  and  most  abandoned  state  of  depravity  lo  which  human 

Surprise  and  astonishment  contended  whh  contrition  in  the  repenting 
aon,  .13  be  heard  the  simple,  but  singular,  condition  annexed  to  such  a 
munificent  bequest.  Self-abased  and  deeply  affected,  he  had  thought  thai 
to  cut  from  him  twcKhirds  of  liis  estate  had  not  been  a  punishment  equal 
lo  his  deserts;  and  there  was  deep  sincerity  in  his  heart  when  he  solemnly 
and  earnestly  assured  his  dying  parent  that  his  first  act  would  be  to  build 
up  the  door  he  had  alluded  lo,  and  so  let  it  remain  for  ever.  With 
energy  and  full  determination,  he  inwardly  resolved,  indeed,  to  abandon 
a  course  of  lifo  which  he  now  bitterly  reprobated,  and  of  which  he 
regretted,  with  agony,  that  he  hod  not  awoke  lo  its  enormity  sooner. 

'•  Father,"  s.iid  he,  in  a  voice  which,  while  it  iailcred  with  deep  dis- 
tress, was  still  jtrenglhcncd  with  the  firmness  of  a  settled  purpose,  "  I 
will  from  this  day  reform.  If  I  have  hun  your  b<-sl  feelings  while 
living,  I  will  net  disgrace  your  memory  whi  n  dead,  by  a  continuance  in 
conduct  so  abandoned.  0  that  I  had  resolved  so  earlier  1" 
,.  "  Had  you,  my  child,"  resumed  the  evidently  much-suffering  invalid, 
"  you  would  not  have  broken  your  father's  heart — you  would  lave  been 
spared  the  pain  of  witncssiog  a  deathbed  which,  however  soon  it  might 
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have  been  expected  in  the  course  of  nature,  has  neverthelesa  been  the 
preioalaFe  tesult  of  the  profligacy  which  I  could  not  stem.  Howerer, 
eonld  I  be  but  certain  of  the  durability,  as  I  am  of  the  sincerity,  of  your 
present  deiormination,  I  Bhouid  die  happy  in  having  witnessed  such  ft 
change — which  I  now  solemnly  pray  may  be  lasting." 

"  Indeed — indeed,  &ther,  indeed  it  will,"  sobbed  the  deeply  affected 

"  In  that  case,  George,  you  will  inherit  this  estate  with  youi  father's 
blessing;  and  long'  and  happy  may  your  cnjoyrnent  of  it  be.  But  i^ 
on  the  contrary," — and  here  his  feataree  relapsed  into  that  unmoved 
solemnity  which,  at  such^a  time,  always  indicates  incredulity, — "  if  yoa 
should  disappoint  my  present  hopes — if,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
you  will  desecrate  the  wishes  of  your  parent  m  the  gnve — if  yoa 
return  to  your  present  practices,  and  continue  in  them  until  your  profli- 
gacy has  ruined  yourself,  dishonored  me,  and  disgraced  your  ancestors 
— if,  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  you  go  on  till  you  havft 
dissipated,  by  your  reckless  extravagance^  the  splendid  inheritance  that  i 
leave  you, — then,  when  you  have  squandered  all,  when  yoa  are  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  have  consigned  away  that  ancient  castle  and  its 
wide  domains — then,  and  then  only,  will  the  unusual  condition  with 
which  my  painful  impression  as  regards  your  conduct  has  induced  me 
to  clog  your  inheritance,  become  operative.  When,  therefore — and  not 
before — you  shall  have  squandered  away  the  estate  on  which  your  an- 
cestors have  lived  for  so  many  centuries,  and  shall  have  been  reduced, 
by  your  misconduct,  to  hopeless  and  absolute  beggary — then,  and  not 
till  then,  you  are  to  open  fAe  ehamber  I  have  mentioned  ;  wAteA,  other- 
vise,  you  are  to  keep  tttmally  and  sacredly  closed." 

Here  the  old  man  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  observe  the  effect 
which  a  communication  so  singular  would  make  upon  his  agitated  son ; 
to  he  seemed  too  entirely  absorbed  in  grief  to  attend  to  any  thing  else. 
He  proceeded  :  "  I  have  now  done.  You  must  give  your  promise  to  a 
dying  man  that  you  will  adhere  to  dieee  conditions." 

There  was  evident  truth  in  the  voice  and  the  manner  of  that  young 
man,  as  be  Imeh  by  the  bedside  of  his  departing  parent,  and  solemnlj^ 
promised  a  reformation  of  his  wuys ;  and  there  was  satia&ction,  even 
happiness,  in  the  look  of  the  aged  Either,  as  he  witnessed  bia  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  heard  him,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  night— his  voice  only 
broken  by  sobs  of  penitence — give  utterance  to  the  assurance  that  his 
profligate  son  would,  throughout  life,  direct  his  conduct  by  the  resohiticai 
of  ttiat  momait,  and  ever  after  live  so  as  to  justiiy  the  hopes  and  dis^ 
point  the  ft^ars  of  a  dying  fether.  However,  though  in  pleased  approval 
be  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  kneeling  and  contrite  youth,  tbo 
old  and  now  fast  sinking  man  did  not  speak  again :  perhaps  he  could  not 
In  the  long  effort  which  he  had  made,  he  liad  evidently  collected  and 
eduuisted  the  last  energies  of  sinking  nature ;  and,  now  that  the  great 
object  of  his  heart,  and  ot  so  many  years,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  had  beoi 
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accoinplishel — ^when  he  heard  that  tow  of  reform  breatbed  by  bis  apos- 
tate son — at  if  he  had  nothing  further  for  which  to  live,  and  as  if  nature 
had  BeKModrA  hia  wish — with  his  hand  scarce  yet  retnored  lirom  (he  hmd 
which  it  h«d  blessed,  he  fell  beck  g^ently  and  expired 

So  Boflly  had  the  good  old  man  yielded  up  his  breath,  that,  for  some 
moments,  the  young  heir  remained  siill  in  the  altitude  of  the  penitent, 
waiting  for  an  expected  responae:  but  it  came  not;  and  the  awAiI  still- 
nesB  of  the  apartmeot,  broken  by  his  own  sob-like  breathkigs,  arresting 
his  attention,  be  raised  his  eyes— and  they  rested  upon  the  deadl  He 
was  deeply  shocked.  The  lamp,  now  flickering  in  its  socket,  difluseda 
fitful  light  throughout  tbo  apartment ;  and  dkere,  with  its  rays,  now  dim, 
now  unnaturally  bright,  playing  upon  the  repvlsive  features  of  receat 
death,  lay,  for  ever  still,  the  venerable  man,  whose  heart  had  been  too 
sorely  broken  by  him  who  now  survived  to  gaze  upon  the  ruin  he  had 
wrought  The  first  impulse  ol  a  disposition  br  from  naturally  profli- 
gate, was  to  fling  himself  up<Hi  the  bed,  beside  the  corpse  of  his  parent 
and  benefactor,  and  give  way,  without  restraint,  to  the  bitterness  of  the 
grief  which  oppressed  him.  There  the  nurse  found  him ;  and  there — 
such  is  the  ^mpalhy  ever  felt  for  such  emotion — the  good  woman  left 
him,  with  totKhing  consideratitHk  for  his  sorrow;  and  she  softly  closed 
the  dooT  upon  the  dead  bther  and  the  mourning  son,  with  feelings  con- 
siderably changed  towards  the  youth,  since,  as  a  hardened  and  almosC 
heartless  yoalh,  he  hal  enteied  the  apartment,  reluctantly  d>eying  the 
earnest  and  oft-repented  stmuncws  of  his  pareoL 

The  next  morning,  his  eyes  still  swoUrai  with  copious  weeping,  and 
his  countenance  bearing  strong  traces  of  his  penitence  and  sorrow,  George 
De  Vez£  sat  in  a  lower  apartment  of  his  residence,  while  his  attendants 
were  busied  in  reiuleriag  the  last  offices  to  the  deceased.  He  had  scarce 
yei  recovered  from  the  shock  which  the  solrann  event  he  bad  wimessed 
had  given  to  his  feelings,  and  had  completely  given  way  to  the  deepest 
ngret,  mingled  with  projects  of  future  amendment,  when  the  door  stid- 
dcnly  opened,  and  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  extreme  bshion  of  the  time, 
entered  the  apartmoU.  A  laced  hat,  borne  under  his  left  arm,  displayed 
to  advantage  en  elaborately  curled  and  powdered  peruke,  while  his  richly 
esnbroiderod  dress  was  arranged  with  the  nicest  taste,  and  the  sword,  tbeit 
imiveTsally  worn,  rested  in  an  afiected  maimer  upon  his  left  arm :  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly  towards  the  weeping,  sorrow-stricken  youth,  and  befece 
he  had  time  to  say  a  word,  had  seized  him  by  the  hand : 

"Ha — my  dear  Qeorgel  Howd'yedo,  my  fine  fellow,  I  wiA  you  joy 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — seven  thousand  a  year,  unencumbered — it 
town  reodeuce,  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  funds, — and  hut  and  not  least  your 
old  croaking  lather  got  rid  o£  By  O— ,  you  ought  to  be  a  happy  fellow. 
What — weeping  I — Poh,  this  is  too  bad  before  me.  TImI  may  do  very 
well  for  the  fusty  old  aunts  and  uncles,  but  it  is  too  good  a  joke  for  Phil 
Bichier.  Qet  up  my  boy  and  give  me  an  heir's  shake  of  the  hand."  So 
nying,  he  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  before  his  fticnd  could  reply  to  his 
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^agaadag  Tolubility,  the  avetjoyfld  rake,  as  if  anticipotiog  the  fiist  pluck 
fromthefullfefttheredheir.hiirriedhinioatortherooin.  Disupated, leck- 
hm,  profligate  as  young  Da  Vez6  had  been,  he  waa  not  hesrtlea ;  and  in 
the  unhealed  soreneflB  of  his  wonow  and  his  coBtridiin,  there  was  an  opoi- 
Hen  of  depnTity  in  the  coadnct  of  one  who  had  been  till  now  his  moot 
intimate  atoaociate  that  sCnick  him  with  horror  and  indigoation.  Forcibly 
^'>c>^S"?hig  himself  from  hi>  grasp,  he  rebuked  him  in  a  inanner  that 
abashed  the  licentiouB  fop ;  and  still  further  confirmed  in  his  intoition  to 
rdbrm,  by  the  unfeeling  levity  he  had  witnessed,  he  retired  to  spend  the 
femainder  of  the  day,  and  to  fortijyhia  resolutions,  in  the  chamber  of  tbs 
dead.  However  nffli^j*!  be  was  in  truth,  the  heir  of  so  lar^  a  fortun« 
coold  not  be  left  long  to  sorrow  in  retiietnent.  The  death  of  his  fether 
occnrred  at  his  town  residence  in  Dublin,  which,  in  die  beginning  of  the 
last  ceiUury,  was  one  of  the  gayest  citiea  of  Europe.  Enlivened  by  the 
ptesence  of  a  court  little  inferior  at  all  times,  and  under  some  Ttceroyi 
erensoperior  inbriLiiancy  tothat  ofSt  James,  then  scarce  existing  nndei 
the  formal  and  repttltiTe  auspices  of  the  Fint  Qeotge,  and  the  residence, 
for  half  the  year,  of  the  mimiScait  nobility  of  Ireland,  besides  the  mem- 
Ws  of  its  old  aristocratic  parliament,  and  of  the  Qumbers  of  the  young 
iH^nlity  of  Fingiand  employed  in  the  public  offices,  there  was  no  species 
of  refined  or  profligate  pteasnre  that  was  not  to  be  found  within  its  limits. 
While  ever  remarkable  for  the  social  and  hospitable  qualities  of  its  inha* 
bilants,  it  was  the  continual  resort  of  those  gay  and  happy  spirits,  who 
ftre  ever  anxioua  to  seek  in  society  a  relief  from  care.  In  such  a  place, 
and  among  such  circles,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  heir  of  a  pro- 
perty so  large,  or  the  son  of  a  man  so  much  respected  as  was  his  deceased 
father,  would  be  allowed  to  spend  the  days  of  his  mourning  in  solitude 
and  silence.  Visits  of  coikdolence  from  many,  and  of  congratulation 
ftom  more,  were  to  be  received ;  and  though  George  De  \ez6  celebrated 
his  father's  obsequies  with  br  more  of  real  grief  than  is  generally  found 
amid  similar  pompous  ceremtxtiala,  yet  the  continual  repetition  of  such 
Tiaits,  with  the  habit  of  finding  hin^elf  master  of  a  splendid  residence 
and  almost  unlimited  wealth,  gradoally  wore  off  the  first  severity  of  his 
grief)  and  with  it  the  rigid  sincerity  of  his  penitence. 

Qeorge  De  Vexi  took  poeeojon  of  the  noble  estate  of  which  he  had 
become  the  master.  In  one  ofthe'westemcouoties,  on  a  bluff  that  over- 
looked the  wile  Atlantic,  stood  the  lofty  baronial  castle  of  his  fathers. 
Its  turrets,  that  had  often  echoed  to  the  trumpet  of  the  times  <^  chivalry, 
•verlooked  a  demene  and  grounds  of  wide  extent  and  tmrivalled  beauty; 
and  as  the  young  lord  oitbat  feudal  heritage  stood  on  one  of  its  towers,  and 
beheld  the  fields  and  woods  and  lavms  stretching  mlo  distance,  which  had 
come  down  to  him  unimpaired  from  so  long  a  line  of  ancestors,  be  conkl 
not  help  hmouring  the  care  and  anxiety  which  his  venerated  fodier  had 
taken  to  preserve  it,  and  he  vowed  more  ardently  tfa^  ever  to  adhere  to 
his  resoIuticKi  of  never  again  indulging  in  a  course  of  profligacy  which 
Bight  possibly  endanger  its  poeseancoi.  He  went  down  to  view  the  apu^^ 
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ment  which  had  been  left  to  him  imder  mch  a  singular  reetricdon.  At 
the  end  of  a  low  and  heavy  arched  wsy,  he  stood  before  the  door,  secured 
with  triple  loclu  aad  bars,  which  closed  out  the  dread  secret  which  his 
dying  father  had  so  strangely  yet  30  awfully  surrendered  to  hia  discretion, 
and  which,  in  his  then  feelings,  he  could  not  help  wishinig  might  nerer 
be  divulged.  "  Yea,"  said  he  with  solemnity,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
strong  fastenings  of  the  door,  "remain  fbTerer  shut  upon  the  dark 
knowledge,  the  attainment  of  which  is  to  be  horribly  inseparable  from 
the  last  and  the  basest  state  of  depravity.  The  object  of  my  bther 
was  wise ;  but  what  he  has  stored  for  me  in  that  fbrbidien  chamber  shall 
never  be  revealed,  and  theae  doors,  so  strongly  closed,  shall  remain  iavio- 
laHs  Be  hia  own  tomb."  Full  of  this  reeoliitioo,  and  chastened  by  un- 
avoidable reflections,  he  turned  away,  attd  gave  immediate  orders  to  have 
the  doorway  built  up  with  the  strongest  masonry,  that  the  apartment 
might  remain  for  ever  concealed,  and  after  his  death  be  fbrgoCten. 

Fair  fell  the  light  of  a  hundred  lamps  upon  a  brilliant  scQie :  walla 
old  and  fantaatic,  but  wreathed  with  fresh  flowers  of  many  a  varied  hue,^ 
dreasee  stiffandcumbersome.but  decking  fair  and  hf^py  damee  and  gal* 
lant  and  courtly  men.  The  heir  had  takmpoeseesioa  of  hJs  estate^  Oeo^ 
De  Vex6  had  mourned  in  decency  for  his  father,  and  the  world  had  ru- 
moured that,  like  Henry  the  Fi^,  he  had  forsaken  his  former  practices 
and  companions,  and,  with  better  opportunities  and  better  means,  had 
resolved  to  become  a  better  man.  The  old  castle  was  alive  with  vinters. 
Its  narrow  windows  poured  forth  a  atream  of  brjllience  on  "  the  dusky 
air,"  which,  to  anxious  visiters  continually  pressing  through  its  dark 
avenues  of  oak,  made  it  seem  like  the  illuminated  palace  of  a  biiy  king^— 
and  music  echoed  bora  its  wall8,,and  the  song  and  the  dance  lent  wingS  of 
pleasure  to  the  night  All,  all,  were  happy ;  and  elated  was  the  gentle- 
man, and  proud  was  the  lady,who^attracted  the  notice  of  the  young  lord 
in  whose  honour  was  this  festal  mirth.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the 
reader  that  a  distinguished  individual  am<wig  the  throng  was  the  courtly 
Bichter,  whose  unseemly  congratulations  on  the  monung  of  his  father's 
death  were  so  oifensive  to  the  fresh  grief  of  young  De  YexS.  Yet  so  it 
waa  That  heartless  rake  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
city  Ion.  One  of  those  common  characters  in  European  fasiiionable 
life,  who,  without  rank  and  destitute  of  fortune,  oflen  mysteriously  con- 
trive, by  means  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  to  support  a  brilliant 
appearai^,  and  by  a  .specious  plauaibility  to  render  themselvea  arbiters 
of  taste,  and  make  even  their  vicee  glitter  to  the  public.  Bepulsed  in  the 
first  sincerity  of  bis  former  companion's  sorrow  and  repentance,  he  had 
too  much  sagacity  not  to  con^rt  his  future  demeanour  to  a  state  of  feel- 
ii^  which  he  dare  not  ridicule,  and  his  ded^is  upon  tbe  facile  disposi- 
tion of  the  wealthiest  heir  of  the  day  were  far  too  important  to  himself 
to  be  abandoned  without  an  efibrt  towank  (heir  attainmoit 

The  accomplidied  libertine  had  not  reckoned  without  his  host;  the 
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easy  and  geneiotis  dispositkai  of  George,  for  erer  leading  astray  a  miuci 
naturally  noble  and  inclined  to  virlue,  the  force  of  long  continued  dissi- 
patioQ  and  of  imeradicated  habits,  alike  disposed  a  young  man  easy  of 
temptation,  and  with  unbounded  means  to  gntiiy  his  desires,  to  listen  to 
die  insidious  connael  of  advisers  mch  as  Richter,  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
•tmilar  objects  as  their  prey. 

The  guests  had  departed ;  the  gala  days  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  were 
orer,  and  only  the  more  &T0ured  intimates  of  its  owner  remained  to  share 
the  qoiet  and  elegant  hospitality  of  Bullafrin  Casde.  The  evening  of 
one  of  those  lovely  autumnal  days,  that  sometimes  difiiise  the  beauty  of  a 
brighter  climate  tluough  the  moist  but  invigorating  atmosphere  of  Ire- 
laud,  hod  shed  its  own  peculiar  purple  and  transparent  light  over  the  rich 
landscape  which  the  noble  r^dence  of  De  Vezi  commanded.  Near  a 
rustic  sent,  beoeath  a  chimp  of  magni£cenl  oak,  on  the  lawn,  stood  the 
yotmg  heii  and  his  friend ;— our  readers,  we  presume,  can  already  guess 
the  mdividual  who  stood  to  our  hero  in  that  sacred  character.  Both  were 
admiring  the  superb  appearance  which  the  imposing  castle  before  them 
gave  to  the  view.  Based  upon  a  high  and  abrupt  eminence  in  their  imme- 
diate front,  stood  the  noble  lablic,  in  full  relief  against  the  glories  of  the 
setting  sun,  while  a  patch  of  water  that  half  filled  the  valley,  glowing 
with  gold  and  purple,  caught  the  full  beauty  of  its  massive  shadow,  and 
mirrored  the  whole  edifice  in  its  breezeless  sur&ce.  A  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  that  first  object  of  a  landscape  which  Claude  Jjorraine  would  have 
loved  to  sketch,  was  the  great  western  tower  of  the  castle,  which,  proudly 
lowering  over  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  surmounted  by  the  drooping 
fbld^  of  his  &mily  ensign,  seemed  an  object  to  catch  and  fix  the  attention 
where  there  was  so  much  beside  to  interest  it.  The  mysterious  secret 
locked  up  within  its  silence,  heightened  as  it  was  by  busy  rumour  and 
exaggerating  conjecture,  was,  however,  the  spell  which  fixed  upon  it  the 
eager  eye  of  curiosity,  and  none  could  gaze  upon  its  noble  and  time-worn 
omline,  without  feeling  the  strongest  anxiety  to  know  what  could  it  con- 
tain of  wonderful  or  momentous,  the  disclosure  of  which  vrould  cause 
the  Girieilure  of  the  lordly  domains  around.  Such  were  the  feelings  that 
actuated  Richter,  and  most  probably  its  owner,  as  they  stood  gazing  upon 
the  tower.  The  feelings  of  (he  former  were  intensely  excited — "  Qeorge," 
said  he,  afier  a  panse  in  which  the  eyes  of  both  h^  been  directed  to  the 
same  object ;  "  there  must  be  an  astounding  sUm  buried  in  that  chamber 
by  your  eccentric  fether ;  his  expenses  were  trifling,  and  the  ready  cash 
he  has  left  is  not  by  any  means  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  wealth ;  besides,  what  became  of  that  immense  fortune 
which  was  left  him  in  India  many  years  ago.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  he  has  not  withheld  millions  from  your  enjoyment  by  thai  singular 
■nd  insidious  clause.  If  it  were  me,  now,  I  would  say  such  a  provision 
would  be  better  broken  than  kept." 

"  Never"  was  the  emphatic  answer  which  the  young  man  returned. 
His  miad  was  yet  too  full  of  the  recent  sc^es  and  recent  feelings  (p,  [p 
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permit  another.  The  caotiQiu  qaengt  changad  hia  comae  and  ctn- 
tinued : 

"  At  all  events,  my  dear  fellow,  there  ia  no  reason  why  yon  should 
waate  yonraelf  and  your  income  here  in  obecurity.  Come  with  me  to 
the  city ;  your  appearance  there  will  be  bailed  with  joy,  and  with  your 
advantag'es  you  may  become  with  eaae  the  undisputed  leader  of  £iahioa 
tnd  feshioaablea.'' 

The  wily  speaker  had  well  calculated  on  the  latent  piopoisitiee  of  hia 
hearer.  The  love  of  siich  diatmction  was  organized  in  the  heart  of  De 
Vez6,  and  he,  who  would  have  started  in  faorrorVrom  a  more  open  attacic 
of  vice,  found  himself  listening  with  complacency  to  the  glowing  pic- 
tates  of  one  who  only  drew  them  to  destroy  htm.  His  companion  marked 
well  the  effect  c^  hia  worjs,  ani  coatinued :  "  There  can  be  no  deaiiny, 
my  dear  George,  more  glorious  than  to  find  yourself  acknowledged  by 
the  best  and  the  greatest  in  the  land  as  the  paragon  of  taste,  and  the  mirror 
of  accomplishments ;  to  be  looked  up  to ;  to  be  envied  by  your  auperioES  in 
rank;  to  find  yourself  the  idol  of  the  fair,  and  the  orb  round  which 
every  votary  of  pleasure  must  circle,  or  be  dim.  What  say  yoa,  my 
dear  fellow — all 'this  is  in  your  power:  come  with  me  w  the  city  and  ful- 
fil your  fete." 

How  easily  are  the  weakly  virtuous  misled  fiom  good.  Young  De 
Tez^  had  once  been  the  gdyest  of  the  gay ;  he  had  qttafiod  the  intoxi* 
cotmg  cup  of  enjoyment  so  oHen,  that  the  pure  and  simple  delists  of  a 
good  life  hod  lost  their  relish ;  and  though  a  mind  not  natundly  vicious 
would  bare  started  at  the  idea  of  again  plunging  into  the  depths  of  dis- 
sipation from  which  he  had  been  recalled,  and  a  return  to  which  by  him 
would  be  deepest  infemy,  yet  the  prospect  of  indulging  in  fats  favorite 
gaiety,  without  breaking  bis  pioposed  amendmoit,  was  too  dazzling  a 
temptation  for  a  character  whose  good  reaolvea  were  not  the  effect  of  con- 
viction, but  of  feeling;  besides,  he  had  so  long  be«n  in  the  habit  of  look- 
mg  to  the  prospect  of  bis  inheritance  as  a  means  of  new  and  tmaHainable 
pleasures,  that  even  had  his  virtue  been  of  a  sterner  cast,  it  would  have 
endured  many  trials,  ere  such  cherished  inclinatiana  could  have  beat 
sacrificed  to  iL  With  such  feelings  and  such  a  stale  of  mind,  the  conver- 
aalion  and  company  of  the  most  veteran  and  designing  rake  of  his  time 
could  not  but  produce  an  adequate  effect  After  the  departure  of  Richter, 
yotmg  George  De  VezS  might  have  been  seen  thoughtfully  pacing,  with 
folded  arms,  along  the  walk  where  they  had  been  standing,  In  bis  con- 
versation with  hisdyingtklher,  he  hadnot  been  insincere;  but  there  was 
a  kindUng  fiash  in  his  eye,  and  high  excitement  on  his  cheek,  with  a 
wreath  of  iriumpb  on  bis  lip,  which  told  that  his  thoughts  and  his  deter- 
minations were  fur  different  from  those  watered  by  his  repentant  tears. 

The  last  lingering  objection  of  virtuous  inclination  answered  or  over- 
come, bow  very  soon  the  passions  and  the  disposition  become  seared  to 
the  warning  voice  that  ever  rises  in  the  breast.  De  Vezfi  removed  to 
town ;  the  commodious  residence  of  his  &ther  suited  not  the  elegance 
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oT  his  tute,  not  the  ambitioii  of  faia  heart ;  the  most  tplmdid  mansion 
in  the  city  accommodated  his  magnificent  fetes,  and  echoed  night  after 
night  with'  the  most  brilliant  revelry  of  the  season ;  the  usefiii  equipages 
of  his  parsot  gave  way  to  every  variety  of  Inxurious  vehicle,  tmd  the 
most  high-bred  nu:eT8  of  the  turf  In  every  refinement  of  an  expensive 
en  he  indulged,  and  in  every  fastidious  taste  he  was  a  model.  George 
De  Vez^  was  admired  by  all,  and  was  talked  of  by  all :  he  saw  himself 
at  the  head  of  faduon's  throng,  and  he  was  content,  nor  cast  a  single 
thou^  in  the  fiUnees  of  his  enjoyment  towards  either  the  deep  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  or  the  dark  probabilities  of  the  fiitare.  Not  so,  however, 
was  the  bosom  friend,  who,  it  was  observed,  was  never  absent  iirom  the 
ade  or  hoose  of  the  prodigal.  Of  all  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  dupe, 
he  found  that  but  a  small  portion  reached  himself  and  he  dreaded  the 
time  when  such  unexampled  proficiency  of  bA  UnembaTrassed  hdr  in 
die  aits  of  profusion  would  reduce  his  abundant  means  to  penury,  aiid 
leave  Am  no  better  than  he  was  The  gambling  table  hitherto  had  Da 
Ya6  avoided ;  but  a  time  when  habits  that  would  have  shocked  the  nicer 
morality  of  a  later  period  were  customary,  even  with  the  sober  and  re* 
q)ectable,  could  not  fail  in  ways  by  which  one  disposed  to  squander  could 
scatter  amazing  wealth,  l^us  two  seasons  of  continual  diaupation  had 
already  crippled  the  great  resources  of  the  wealthiest  young  man  of  the 
day,  and  De  Yez6  found  himself  conriderably  embarrassed  at  a  time  when 
he  would  have  needed  all  his  unencumbered  resources  to  support  the  cha- 
racter which  was  his  ambition,  and  which  he  had  already  acquired.  A 
young  monarch  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England  at  a  time  when  all 
the  Bul^ects  of  the  empire  were  excited  by  the  successes  of  a  glorious 
war,  and  the  pageantariea  of  a  new  succession  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  one  ^f  De  Vez£'s  habits  to  distinguish  himseUj  which  he  was  eager 
10  embrace.  By  the  aid  of  usnren,  the  large  sums  he  required  were 
speedily  raised,  and,  transplanted  to  the  gay  court  of  London,  a  new  and 
a  higher  circle  of  pleasures  were  opened  to  the  grasp  of  him  who  so 
shortly  before  had  sworn  to  renounce  them,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  which 
he  Kxai  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  aptest  of  scholars.  As  the 
means  of  the  growing  profligate,  however,  diminished,  his  appetites  in- 
creased, and  in  a  short  time  he  resorted  to  the  dice-box,  both  fbr  its  pre- 
oarious  chances  of  better  fortune,  and  for  the  excitement,  without  which 
he  could  not  live.  At  first  he  was  sparing  of  his  money,  and  not  very 
prodigal  of  his  time ;  but  no  habit  grows  like  that  of  gambling,  and  it 
■oon  became  the  whole  employment  of  his  life.  This  was  the  slate  to 
which  the  friend  to  whose  guidance  he  had  committed  his  destiny  had 
longed  to  bring  him,  and  that  insidious  designer  soon  found  his  profit  in 
ibe  facility  of  his  victim,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  sacrificed 
enormous  sums  and  a  credit  unimpaired.  How  terrible  is  the  intoxiea- 
lion  of  the  soul ;  how  deep,  deep  must  be  the  draught  of  excitement 
which  can  bury  reason,  and  conscience,  and  fear  in  the  dreadful  denre  of 
more,  more,  more.    Qeorga  De  Vez6  soon  found  himself  involved  iq.  -, 
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atupendous  embarTaumeots ;  but  theii  weight  flsemed  only  to  imput  a. 
more  feverish  anxiety  for  indulgence  in  their  cause,  and  instead  of  endea- 
voring to  extricate  hjmseli'  by  the  stieuuoua  exertiong  of  self-denisJ  and 
resolution,  he  only  sought  to  destroy  them  by  the  same  means  by  which 
they  were  created,  and  feasted  himself  with  the  deadly  hope  of  a  sudden 
disenthralment  by  deeper  indulgence  in  the  course  which  had  brought 
them  on. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  gambler's  history ;  each  Ticiaaitude  in 
the  dark  progress  to  destruction  has  been  so  often  narrated,  that  in- 
gauiitycan  add  nothing  of  horror  to  its  details:  so  that  De  Vex6  having 
been  once  smitten  with  that  insatiable  mania  which  is  the  worst  feature 
ofplay,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  in  a  short  time  he  could  have  aiiivod 
at  that  state  in  which  he  cQold  do  nothing  else.  But  there  are  changes  and 
seasons  even  in  such  periods  of  intense  excitem^  and  with  him  all  the 
fbnncT  fevers  he  had  ever  endured  of  agony,  or  hope,  or  fear,  had  be- 
come wrought  np  and  snipaised  in  one  lost  and  fearful  spasm,  to  which 
^I  his  energies  bod  been  wound  up.  For  three  successive  days  and 
nights  the  risks  had  Ijsled,  and  without  closing  an  eye  during  the  time, 
De  Vez6  found  himself^  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  not  only  cleared 
of  all  his  embarrassments,  but  interested  favorably  in  a  very  large  sur- 
plus, which,  once  his  own,  would  have  re{>aircd  the  ibllies  snd  extrava- 
gancies of  years.  His  antagonist  was  the  only  individual  with  whom 
our  tale  has  made  him  acquainted,  and  who  now,  sinking  the  insidious 
game  which  he  had  long  been  playing,  hod  thrown  off  the  mask  and 
stood  forth,  in  the  most  hatelUl  colours,  his  stem  and  determined  spoiler. 
Both  parlies  wore  interestol  lo  a  state  of  wild  excitement — the  one  msd- 
dened  that  the  gathered  gains  of  all  his  villainy  should  be  so  neai  being 
swept  from  him,  and  the  other  trembling  with  agony  at  the  hope,  that 
with  one  successful  throw  the  inroads  of  extravagtmce  on  his  property 
would  all  be  repaired.  The  loaded  dice  which  were  to  decide  the  whole 
were  in  the  hands  of  Richter,  and  fearful  was  the  look  of  both,  when,  after 
a  convulsive  rattle,  be  dashed  the  box  upon  the  table.  There  was  do  dis- 
guisal  in  the  strain  of  each  ere  the  cover  was  removed  from  the  arbiters  of 
their  bte,  snd  no  concealment  of  emotion  in  their  fices  afier  they  had  seen 
the  throw.  With  terrible  quickness  De  Vezi  saw  that  he  had  lost,  and 
with  a  more  terrible  determination  he  called  for  another  throw,  and  re- 
doi^led  his  stake.  With  ready  acquiescence  his  companion  acceded, 
and  again  the  demented  youth  lost  an  independence.  Now  indeed  had 
the  scene  became  terrific :  a  few  more  thron-s,  as  if  to  daic  his  determined 
bad  fortune,  and  George  found  himself  divested  of  every  thing  available 
that  he  possessed,  and  involved  in  liabilities  greater  than  [he  whole  amoimt 
of  his  property  was  wonh.  At  that  moment,  all  awfully  as  he  was 
roused,  he  felt  and  knew  that  the  turning  point  of  his  existence  had  ar- 
rived. Stop  then  he  might  and  be  ignobly  poor,  but  not  dishonest,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Go  on,  and  he  might  be  ruined  beyond  a 
remedy,  or  he  might  be  restored  in  another  moment  to  the  independence 
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be  had  lost.  Those  who  hare  passed  through  the  symptoms  of  that 
dread  disease  where  choice  is  dnig;ged  along  by  maddened  passion,  and 
where  every  moral  impnke  is  strained  to  the  keenest  conscioumess,  can 
be  at  DO  loss  to  know  in  what  his  heshalion  ended. 

"  Again,  againi"  he  cried;  "all  or  nothing.  TU  try  it  once  again" — 
while  his  fece,  perfectly  pale,  except  one  crimson  spot  on  either  cheek — 
as  if  all  the  hot  blood  of  his  frame  bad  been  concentred  there — showed 
how  tensely  the  springs  of  life  were  wound  ap  in  his  excitement  His 
adversary,  ghastly  and  trembling  in  the  certainty  that  he  had  realized 
his  wildest  hopes,  ytt  still  preserring  all  a  villain's  purpose,  threw  off 
the  mask  at  last. 

"Before  we  play  again,"  said  he,  "jrou  must  produce  ywur  stake,  or 
its  eqaivalent:  now,  we  cannot  go  on  words." 

Kxasperation,  rage  and  insulted  feeling  were  all  evident  in  the  excited 
features  of  the  denuded  heir. 

"  This  from  yon  to  me  I"  said  he — and  his  lip  quivered  as  he  spoke; 
but,  as  if  feeling,  afier  a  moment's  pause,  that  now  was  his  lime  or 
never,  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  and  dashed  down  upon  the  table,  en  as- 
signment of  his  whole  estate.  "  There  is  my  stake,"  said  he,  in  a  half- 
choking  voice ;  "  that  surely  wilt  be  sufficient" 

The  spoiler  could  not  conceal  the  glistening  rapture  in  his  eye,  nor 
prevent  his  hand  from  eagerly  clutching  at  the  precious  paper;  but  the 
hardened  iniquity  of  the  gambler  did  not  even  then  overcloud  the  deter- 
inined  wickedness  of  his  nature,  now  that  he  was  secure  of  all  that  his 
wretched  dupe  could  give.  He  looked  at  the  instrument  for  a  moment, 
then  coolly  flung  it  down.  "  Embarrassed  as  this  property  now  w," 
said  he,  "  it  is  not  worth,  by  many  thousands,  the  amount  of  ^e  stake 
fer  which  we  play ;  nor  is  the  assignment  complete — the  possession  of 
one  chamber  and  its  contents  is  expressly  reserved." 

"So  it  must — so  it  shall  be,"  said  the  irritated  and  disappoiiUed  profli- 
gate, with  iron  purpose. 

The  success^l  gambler  saw  the  state  to  which  his  dupe  was  roused; 
and,  not  content  with  the  possession  of  property  greater  than  he  had 
ever  imagined  for  himself,  be  still  grasped,  with  insatiable  purpose  of 
heart,  at  more.  The  recollection  of  that  mysterious  chamber  had  made 
a  deep  and  inefiaceahle  impression  on  a  diseased  and  dishonest  mind ; 
and,  DOW  that  it  was  in  his  power,  he  eagerly  grasped  at  an  oppoituntty 
of  seizing  its  contents,  and  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  opened,  and 
one-half  of  its  probable  treasures  included  in  the  slake — en  wh^h  con- 
dition  alone  he  would  agree  to  play  on. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  the  wretched  prodigal.  Were  then  hie 
father's  worst  anticipations  to  be  not  only  realized,  but  was  he,  after  hav- 
ing attained  that  very  height  of  in&my  which  had  been  laid  down  as 
indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  that  secret — which,  in 
any  aspect  should  be  called  calamitous — was  he  then  to  divide  his  very 
interest  in  its  ponessioni    Even  in  the  feelings  to  which  he  was  roused, 
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tb«  thtniglu  vai  Haggeiiag]  but  that  craving  vhich  g;iutwed  hia  aoul 
must  be  aatiafied,  and  tha^t  Tecumng  and  ever-destructive  thought  to  th« 
{fambler — "  I  may  vin" — seTved  to  decide  his  wavering  detemuDation. 
All,  all  was  granted;  and,  with,  eoeigiea  now  screwed  up  to  their  high' 
eM  point  of  tension,  he  sat  down  to  witness  the  reeuh  of  the  last  throw 
be  could  ever  make. 

£ven  while  his  Qite  was  pending,  there  was  something  ominoua  and 
appalling  in  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  circuniitancet  of  the  deed, 
which  made  the  heart  of  the  nnfoRunate  young  man  feel  aick  and  loath- 
ing. The  red,  duskjr  light  of  the  untrinuned  lamps  contrasted  horribly 
with  a  few  pencils  of  golden  daylight  that  found  their  way,  ungracious 
and  unr^arded,  to  the  unholy  scene.  There  was  expectation — eager, 
concentrated,  burning  expectation — in  the  eye  of  the  succesaliil  gambler, 
thai  made  hia  utterly  bloodlen  visage  seem  completely  fimdisb ;  while 
the  intenaty  of  hope  half  turned  to  sickness — for  knowledge  was  fearful 
even  in  that  hour  of  its  eclipae— and  strong  revulsion  at  his  own  degen- 
eracy, made  De  Vez6  feel  half  careless  as  to  the  reeuh  of  the  throw 
which  he  had  procured  by  the  deliberate  consignment  of  himself  to  a 
Other's  curse.  The  other  spectators,  too,  seemed  scarce  less  interested, 
and  surrounded  the  two  principals  in  a  haggard  group.  There  was 
wretchedness  in  the  very  splendour  of  the  apartment,  and  the  wild  dis- 
order with  which  the  costly  furniture  was  strewed  about,  sbowiog  that 
all  ordinary  concera  was  infinitely  beneath  the  thought  of  those  aroimd. 
All  made  up  a  picture  which,  had  it  been  utterly  divested  of  its  fearfii! 
Kolity  of  life,  would  have  formed,  of  itself  a  most  dread  remembrance. 
At  last,  the  throw  was  made ;  and,  with  a  craah  like  thunder,  Oeorga 
bolted  from  bis  motionless  position.     He  had  lost  1 

More  he  waited  not  to  see.  Other  thoughts  he  delayed  not  to  form. 
Foul  play  f— he  daahed  aside  the  suggestion:  he  only  cared  to  know 
that  ke  had  arrived  at  that  tremendous  degeneracy  he  himself  had  be- 
lieved impossible,^  and  that  he  now  stood  out  to  the  world — pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  the  dead — the  most  depraved  and  abandoned  wretch  it  had 
ever  seen.  But  the  fever  was  not  yet  over.  Crime,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  crime,  were  his;  but  that  impurity  of  remembrance  in  which  tha 
possibilities  (hat  ke  might  have  won  were  only  dwelt  upon,  There  Mill 
existed  in  his  mind  the  same  dark  renewal  of  the  chances  which  might 
Jiave  alteied  his  fete ;  and,  while  he  felt  the  deep  depth  of  depravity  to 
which  he  had  sunk,  that  purity  of  feeling  was  not  yet  bom  within  him 
which  would  le^  him  to  shun  the  courses  which  had  brought  him 
down.  Could  he  have  commanded  then  the  wealth  of  a  world,  it  wonU 
only  have  been  to  furnish  him  with  the  mtans  of  prolonging  his  in&tii' 
ated  career.  The  fine  relapse,  therefore,  from  the  agony  of  his  dia^ 
poiotmcnt,  was  occasioned  by  the  hopes  of  finding  an  enormoua  treasure 
in  the  mysterious  chamber  of  his  father's  will ;  uid,  full  of  the  idea-^ 
with  nothing  to  damp  his  anticipations  but  the  thought  that  he  miot 
share  what  he  diacovered — he  set  out  upon  his  return. 
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His  joonwy  tnck  wu  bi  differmt  firom  the  aplendoar  with  which,  a 
dtoit  time  bdbre,  Qeorga  De  Tex£  had  entered  the  British  metiopplia. 
An  oalCHt  from  tociety  and  from  viitae,  he  feit  that  he  was  degTsded  in 
his  own  estimadoa  not  leae  than  in  that  of  the  world ;  for  well  he  knew 
that  his  was  one  of  the  few  cases  of  reyersed  fbttuoe  for  which  the  sym- 
pathy of  mankind  is  never  felt  In  destimtioo,  therefore,  and  in  misery, 
he  traveUfid  on  his  way;  bat,  if  h«  writhed  beneath  the  grasp  of 
poverty,  it  was  only  to  corse  the  bad  fortune,  and  not  the  practioes, 
which  had  brought  him  to  it 

It  took  two  months  of  privation  and  weariness,  ere  the  outcast  lud  ar- 
rived at  the  noble  property  which  was  once  his  own.  The  sun  was 
just  setting — ^but  setting,  shorn  of  his  beams,  upon  a  wintry  landscap^- 
and  that  dreariness  and  chill  inseparable  from  the  objects  of  nature  then, 
sent  back  a  current  of  agonizing  feeling  with  more  than  sympathetic 
rigor  to  his  heart  The  blindness  with  which  perverted  and  hardened 
sentiment  never  fiiiU  to  obscure  the  moral  sense  began  to  roll  away; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  struck  with  the  terrible  depravity  of  his 
conduct  Sorrowful  and  ashamed,  he  made  his  way  to  that  ancient  ave- 
nue of  oak  in  which,  happy  and  contented,  the  last  time  he  was  at  the 
place,  be  had  stood  in  company  with  the  very  wreteh  who  was  now  its 
owner,  and  admired,  in  conscious  pride,  tho  noble  edifice  of  which  his 
insidious  friend  had  so  soon  despoiled  him. 

Had,  then,  all  tho  ^k  aikd  painftil  fears  been  realized  which 
had  obocured  the  dying  momenls  of  his  &tber? — and  stood  he  the^e, 
as  that  venerable  man  had  dreaded,  oi  rather  predicted — end  after 
all  his  promises  of  reform — a  renegade  and  a  beggar  1 — end  saw 
he  before  him  that  very  property  etfianged,  by  the  madness  of  one 
intranperate  minute,  which,  thioagh  so  many  generations,  bis  an* 
eestars  had  taken  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  preservingf  There  was 
enough  of  bitterness  lo  himself  in  the  thought ;  but  the  melani^ly 
came  home  with  a  still  sharper  feeling,  as  the  icy  blast  of  night 
made  him  shiver  through  his  tattered  garments,  and  he  saw,  right 
before  him,  a  burst  of  radiance  sUeuning  through  the  windows  of  the 
castle.  Mill  brighter  with  the  accompanying  noise  and  thp  laugh  of  care- 
less merry-making  within.  After  execratiog  the  villain  Who  bad  so 
deeply  injured  him,  his  only  feeling  was  never  to  open  the  chamber 
which,  in  his  unregoierate  mind,  had  formed  for  so  long  a  time  his  sole 
and  ardent  hope-  But  how  strange  is  that  eonsdtutioa  of  mind,  by  which 
it  ever  comports  itself  and  its  sentiments  to  its  present  state,  aoA  seeks  for 
every  comfort  and  privilege  that  state  will  admit  of  Thus,  the  very  neit 
tboaght  of  De  Yezfi,  in  his  perfect  consciousness  of  his  predicted  wretch-^ 
edness,  was — "  Since  I  have  then  arrived  at  that  very  degree  of  infamy 
which  once  I  deemed  so  visionary,  why  not  attain  that  mysterious  Imow^ 
ledge  which  was  to  be  its  privilege? — why  not  see  wbst  could  be  the 
singular  secret  which  my  father  had  so  jealously  guarded  from  the  least 
degtee  of  living  worth  J"     His  distempered  imagination  thought  only 
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of  wealth;  asd  already,  in  antkipatioD,  once  more  posseaaed  of  enor- 
mous Ticbes,  and  meditating,  wiCh  tken,  schemes  of  future  wariness  and 
tmpiovem^it,  he  lesolved  to  submit  his  mind  to  the  qualified  degradation, 
o&d  examine  what  was  destined  for  him  in  the  impenetrable  chamber. 

He  qnite  furgot  himself  as  he  mounted  those  aecnstomed  steps,  and,  as 
h6  rung  the  bell  "  with  a  chieflain's  air,"  he  recollected  not  for  a  mo- 
meat  what  a  desolate  and  degraded  outcast  he  had  become.  He  was 
soon,  however,  recalled  to  his  present  state,  when  a  foreign  porter,  who 
opened  the  door,  replied,  in  the  surly  insolence  of  office,  to  his  inquiries 
for  his  master,  "  Master  don't  see  sach  rarment— beggars  must  go  to  the 
back  gate — but,  fellow  I"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  attempted 
to  shut  the  door  in  bia  &ce.  An  intense  gush  of  overpowering  sensation 
(or  a  moment  made  the  wretched  young  man  silent;  but  exasperation 
soon  succeeded,  and,  dashing  the  minion  back,  he  demanded,  in  the  ttme 
ot  a  master,  to  see  the  owner  of  the  castle.  But  there  was  still  dewier 
exasperation  in  the  breast  of  the  wronged,  but  high-spirited  outcast, 
when  that  wretch  appeared,  and,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  succeadiil  vil- 
lain, demanded  what  the  intruder  wanted. 

"  Base  miscreant,"  cried  the  irritated  youth,  "  I  want  what  you  cannot 
withhold,  and  what  will  perhaps  upset  your  ill-got  and  in&mons  tttle  to 
the  castle  of  De  Vezfi." 

The  lone  of  the  villain  instantly  changed.  Conscious  that  he  held 
■  die  princely  property  he  had  basely  acquired  solely  by  the  denouement 
of  the  singular  errand  on  which  the  injured  youth  bad  come,  and  ex- 
pecting immense  baiefit  from  his  own  half  of  the  expected  treasures  of 
the  secret  chamber,  which,  unless  in  the  presence  of  its  rightful  owner, 
he  dare  not  open,  without  forfeiting  the  estate,  he  afiected  ignorance  of 
his  identity,  and  led  the  outraged  spendthrift  to  an  inner  apartment, 
where  he  endeavored,  by  every  blandishment  in  his  power,  to  make  him 
forget  the  hiimiliating  reception  he  had  met  with.  But  there  was  too 
much  high-souled  contempt  for  the  mean  scoundrel  who  had  betrayed 
him,  and  too  much  self-abasemoit  in  his  own  mind,  to  permit  any  such 
approaches;  and  he  sat  down,  in  bitter  silence,  to  await  the  time  when 
he  could  proceed  to  his  work  without  observation.  Richter,  who  knew 
how  much,  to  him,  depended  upon  the  former  owner  of  the  castle's  re- 
cognition of  his  blse  and  unattested  claim  to  half  the  contents  of  the 
chamber,  altered  his  manner,  and  attempted  to  menace  his  defenceless 
guest  into  submission.  "  Know,  sir,"  said  he,  his  dark  and  haggard 
features  assuming  all  their  natural  ferocity,  "that  I  possess  an  equal 
right  in  that  chamber  to  yourself:  the  die  on  which  I  risked  so  much 
had  that  express  stipulaticn.  Half  of  its  contents  must  and  shall  be 
mine."  "  Wretch,"  said  George,  all  his  lofty  feeling  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  "  I  know  the  fiilse  and  infemously  acquired  claim  that  you  put 
forwu^.  You  shall  have  all,  all  that  your  infernal  practices  authorize 
you  to  claim — every  spoliation,  every  exaction,  shall  be  deducted;  and 
what  then  remains  my  own,  were  it  but  a  jelling,  I  will  call  too  much. 
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Naw,  leara  my  sight"  Hs  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  u  he  spoke, 
and  sank  bock  in  his  seat,  speechless  from  bitteraess  and  rage :  the  other, 
thongh  well  kiunring  how  ncied  was  ttie  word  of  De  Vexi,  was  still 
too  much  of  the  villain  not  to  make  sure  of  the  spoil,  aikd  dem^aded  that 
Moe  but  tkemoelvee  ahould  be  preeent  at  the  opening  of  the  room.— 
"  Vea,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  with  emphasis,  "  let  no  one 
eaith^r  witness  the  unholy  deed— soough  of  jq>ectators  far  me  will  be 
injr  own  conscience  and  the  angry  spirit  of  my  father." 

"  Now,"  said  the  exulting  villain,  as  he  left  the  room,  qaite  imaUe 
to  conceal  his  joy — "now  aie  all  my  plans  and  wishes  complete:  a 
few  short  hoars,  and  t  will  have  attained  the  rich  reward  of  all  my 
deep^aid  schemes."  In  the  fervor  of  his  animation,  he  uttered  the  ma- 
licions  sentimMit  loud  enough  for  die  miserable  Qeorgeto  hear  itj  but 
the  pong  it  seat  to  his  heart  was  too  late  to  make  it  eoief— and,  with 
eyes  set  and  teeth  clttiched,  from  the  conflicting  horror  of  his  feeling^ 
the  unhappy  spendthrift  awaited  the  silent  hour  of  the  night  which  was 
to  determine  whether  he  should  be  for  ever  a  beggar,  or'oijoy  Uie  nnd»- 
swred  nunns  of  a  more  comfortable  life. 

Ricluu,  ^together  engrossed  with  the  near  prospect  of  the  magnificeMt 
rewBid  his  atrocious  villany  was  so  soon  to  aitciia,  was  scarcely  able  to 
curb  his  impatience  ontU  the  hour  had  airiTed.  He  early  dismissed  the 
profiigates  who  had  asembled  to  wish  a  kindred  spirit  joy ;  and,  when 
ihe  castle  clock  had  struck  one,  and  all  its  inmates  were  buried  in  sleep, 
he  proceeded  to  seek  the  unfertunate  dlipe  of  his  artifices.  Richter  had 
provided  a  lanthora,  and  the  necesary  im^dements  to  break  down  the 
wall;  and,  loaded  wkh  these,  they  both  proceeded  in  ailence  through  the 
snfaterraoeons  passage  that  led  to  the  chamber  which  was  the  mysterious 
centre  of  the  hopes  of  both.  They  arrived,  without  speaking — for  each 
was  too  deeyly  engrosml  with  his  own  thoughts — at  the  end  of  the  pa8> 
sajfe,  which  was  far  removed  from  the  habitable  parts  of  the  building. 
They  had  snne  difficulty  m  discovering  the  aperture  of  the  door  which 
George,  in  the  first  sincerity  of  his  traaeitory  lefbrmation,  had  so  securely 
bniit  up ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  sigh  that  betrayed  agony  of  the  deep- 
est kind,  that  he  contrasted,  in  his  own  mind,  the  aureligious  wicked- 
iM«  of  the  preaent  attempt,  and  the  holy  feelings  which  actuated  him 
then.  He  fiutcicd  he  saw  the  glassy  eyes  of  his  lather  looming  in  tho 
imky  shade ;  sad,  as  the  shrill  wind  whistled  through  the  vacant  vautis, 
he  tkooght  it  was  the  fiendish  laugh  of  demons  exuhing  in  his  destrtK- 
lioD.  Qnite  luiable  to  go  on,  be  leaned  upon  his  crowbar,  and  watched 
Ualessly  the  progress  of  his  comrade,  who,  with  no  such  compunctioos 
risitings,  had  already  proceeded  a  good  way  in  the  destruction  of  the 
wall.  Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the  contrast  the  two  figures  pre- 
sented. A  lamp  upon  the  ground  threw  a  strong,  but  flickering,  light 
npOB  tho  scene ;  and,  leaning  on  the  iron  bar — tall,  ghastly,  and  spectral, 
— ^lood  the  disobedient  son;  his  once  beautiful  hair,  uncurled  and  pow- 
deilcM,  fell  in  long,  lank  masses  over  his  shoulders,  and  he  stood  gaiing  , 
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upoD  the  dooi,  as  it  was  g;Tadually  disclosed,  with  an  inteonty  <^  abetnc- 
tion  from  which  it  would  seem  nothing  could  rouse  him:  the  otho'r 
stripped  of  the  richly  laced  coat  af  the  time,  plied  the  pickaxe  and  tber 
chisel  with  incessant  assidui^;  the  flowing  locla  at  his  thickly  coiled 
and  stifHy  powdered  hair  were  ticdi  back  with  a  carelessness  that  denoted 
how  all-engroaaing  wa»  his  preseot  occupation — and  his  emhroldered 
waistcoat  and  diamond-fastened  silk  stockings  seemed  strangely  at  van* 
ance  with  his  eiiq>loyment ;— ^his,  with  the  full  flush  of  expectatim 
strmgly  pictured  in  his  &c«,'  made  him  seem,  as  contrasted  with  the 
ragged  garments  a&d  intensely  set  featoreft  of  the  otbei,  like  some  bri' 
gand  captain  employing  the  injbrmation  of  a  fenishsdi,  wieich  to  unveil 
some  migh^  spoil,  which  he  was  aiudous  to  engroig  entire^  himself 

When  the  roastmry  was  all  removed,  De  Verf  roused  himself  from 
his  lethargy,  and,  from  a  receptacle  whieh  he  had  caused  to  be  hollowed 
fbi  the  purpose,  he  took  the  key?  <^  the  trtple-bohed  door.  Now,  atimu- 
lated  alike  .by  diead  curioHty  and  excited  hope,  each  esnyedto  unlock 
the  bars.  After  some  difficulty,  they  succeeded;  and,  while  the  hearts 
of  both  were  trembling  and  throbbing  between  high-raised  expect^on 
and  an  inexpressible  awe  and  fear,  they  applied  all  tiieir  strength  to  force 
back  the  massive  door.  Creak  upon  creak,  of  fearAil  harshness,  it 
yielded  to  the  presaura  Finally,  it  flew  back,  with  a  violent  crash,  that 
echoed  loudly  through  the  vault,  and  with  a  force  that  dashed  them  both 
upon  the  ground,  and  immediately  closed  again  violmtly  upon  them. 
The  lamp  which  Richter  held  in  his  hand  cUd  not  go  out,  and  both  were 
in  an  instant  on  their  feel — their  distempered  imaginations  picturing  un< 
counted  treasures  of  gcdd  around  them.  Richlei  eagerly  stretched  out 
the  lamp,  and  George  strained  his  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  well- 
filled  cofiers;  but  the  thick  dust  which  filled  the  air  not  only  blinded 
them,  but  nearly  put  out  the  lamp  with  its  dense  clouds.  As  ti  subsided, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  small  tipaje  chan^r,  without  ai^  other  fur- 
nimre  than  a  huge  and  triply-locked  cheat— towards  which  both  imme- 
diately rushed. 

"  Here,"  cried  the  impatieaC  Richter,  utterly  unable  to  conceal  his  grasp- 
ing avarice  or  his  extravagant  joy.  "  Here  are  those  enormous  hoards 
which  your  singular  father  had  been  for  years  accumulating.  Recollect 
the  full  half  is  mineJ  Ha^  Half!"  "  WrOch,"  cried  De  Vex€,  him- 
self completely  unprepared  for  so  vast  a  treasure,  and  forgetting  alike  his 
remorse  and  his  suflerings  in  the  possession  of  the  rich  legacy,  "  doubly 
accursed  wretch,  the  tenth  part  of  what  you  claim  would  have  made  up  the 
deficiency  which  I  required.  Butlcarenot  Thoiigh,Bsin  everything,! 
have  been  most  infamously  cheated  and  plundered,  you  atail  have  your 
half^  even  to  the  uttermost  fatthing.  Letusi^iaithechesL"  Theatfocious 
profligate,  more  than  half  afraid  that  a  demand  so  much  exceeding  either 
his  Ik^  or  his  fancied  claim  would  never  havB  been  complied  with,  was 
overjoyed  to  find  so  much  honour  exist  in  one  whom  he  had  so  grievously 
wronged,  and  with  eager  haste  endeavored  lo  open  the  locks  which  would 
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make  him  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  country.  "  I  daie  say,"  mA  he,  as 
he  worlced  with  eamest  assiduity  to  force  the  nuty  lock, "  that  this  immease 
(um  will  be  all  in  Caroluses  of  the  laat  century;  good  coin  they  are,  and 
fine  gold ;  the  old  gentleman  uaed  to  say  they  were  the  only  things  to  lay 
past"  "fhe  scoundrel  even  seemed  to  think  that  in  this  unexpected  good 
bitooB,  the  dupe  he  had  ruined,  and  betrayed,  and  swindled,  ought  to  fi>Tg«t 
his  villany.  "  George,  my  brave  fellow,"  coi^ued  he, "  I  told  you  nerei 
to  despair:  jqu  have  now  got  what  will  s^  you  up  cmce  more;  you 
will  be  able  again  to  cat  3ronr  accustomed  figure."  But  the  young  man 
had  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  lasting  and  irreparable  injury  the  knave  bad 
done  him,  to  have  any  answer  for  his  raillery,  and  he  continaed  working 
with  nlence  and  eamestneas  bi  open  the  chest  After  great  difficulty, 
first  one  lock,  then  another  was  removed,  imti]  finally  diere  existed  no  - 
impediment  to  die  gratification  of  their  desires.  "  Now,  recollect,"  said 
Richter,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  yet  unopened  lid, "  even  if  it  should  coa> 
tain  jewels,  1  must  have  the  hal£"  "  Tes,  villain,"  said  the  angry  heir,  ■ 
"yon  shall  )iave  your  due;"  his  impatience  at  the  unconcealed  and  odious 
rapacity  of  the  rascal  becoming  almost  savage.  That  personage,  how* 
ever,  altogether  inceot  upon  expected  gsin,  heeded  not  his  disgust,  and 
applied  himself  with  all  his  force  to  assist  DeYezi  to  liA  the  iron-ribbed 
lid.  "  Mere  it  comes  at  last,"  he  said,  as  they  slowly  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty raised  the  ponderous  mass.  Up,  up,  with  many  a  hideous  but 
most  welcome  creak,  it  gradually  went,  undl  at  last  it  was  opened  and 
pot  back  against  the  wall 

"  The  lamp,"  said  the  heir  impatiently,  as  he  stood,  his  hand  upon  the 
nplii^  lid,  intently  gazing  into  the  depdk 

The  lamp  was  brought,  and  the  other  as  eagerly  endeavored  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  enormous  treasures  he  had  expected. — 

Silent  and  motionless,  but  with  feelings  immensely  changed,  each  stood 
looking  at  the  receptacle  of  their  stupendous  hopes! 

The  chest  contained  nothing  hut  a  coil  of  rope,  one  of  those  tall  three- 
legged  stools,  so  commisi  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  a  slip 
of  paper. 

The  &ces  of  the  two  spectators  changed  wofully.  That  of  Pe  Vez^ 
exhibited  utter,  withering,  deadly,  despair  ;  not  a  muscle  was  changed, 
but  remorse  now  was  become  venemous,  and  misery  palpable,  and  he  . 
Mood  in  his  ghastly  anguish  like  a  famished  goule  of  the  cast,  over  a 
rifled  sepulchre.  The  other  looked  disappointment  itself— blank,  bitter, 
and  miserable  disappointment,  and  clutched  the  lamp  tighter,  leat  it  shbuld 
&11  from  his  nerveless  hand  in  the  recoil  of  his  lofty  expectations.  So 
Mood  they  for  a  moment,  the  beggared  spendthrift  and  his  spoiler ; — tha 
gamester  was  tho  first  to  speak. 

"  What's  that  paper  at  the  bottom,"  said  he  in  a  quick  tone:  "old  Vez 
never  went  to  all  (his  trouble  to  play  hide  and  seek :  that  will  tell — there 
must  be  a  fiilse  bottom— there  must  be  a  vault  below  the  door.    There's 
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plenty  of  treasure  in  thia  room — see  wjiat  the  paper  says;  quick — ni 
get  my  half  yet." 

The  other,  now  convinced  that  his  father  meant  only  the  stem  moral 
of  disappointmeut,  and  overwhelmed  with  unavailing  remorse,  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  paper ;  with  a  deeply  throbbing  heart  he  saw  it 
was  a  note  addressed  to  liimsel£  His  comrade  peered  eagerly  over  it  as 
he  read  as  follows: — 

"  You  have  done  as  I  predicted.  You  have  squandered  the  patrimo- 
nial inheritance  of  your  &mily — you  have  disgraced  e  long  line  of  an* 
cestors — ^you  have  dishonoured  your  fitther — you  hare  forsworn  your 
conscience  snd  violated  your  own  solemn  vow— an  appropriate  tennina* 
tion  to  a  life  of  inOuny  would  be  a  death  of  shame.  Ail  that  remains 
ior  you  to  do  is  to  hang  yourself.  You  will  find  a  hook  in  the  ceiling 
oi  this  apartment ;  mount  upon  the  three-legged  stool,  attach  to  it  one 
end  of  the  rope  you  will  find  in  this  chest,  and  place  the  other  round 
youi  neck,  kick  the  stool  from  under  you,  and  your  end  will  be  woithy 
of  youi  career,  and  much  better  than  to  live  and  inherit  your  fidher's 
cutaa" 

As  they  perused  the  singular  paper,  intensely  different  were  the  emo- 
tions of  each ;  the  hapless  prodigal,  now  completely  and  awfully  awake 
to  the  full  guiltiness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  misery  of  his  situation,  looked 
as  unutterable  and  spei^ral  hoiror  as  if  he  had  received  a  rescript  fnnn 
the  world  of  the  tormented.  The  features  of  the  betrayer  attempted  a 
hideous  grin  at  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  fiendish  jest,  and  he  would 
have  laughed  in  his  bitterness,  but  it  died  away  in  his  throat  when  he 
■aw  the  ghastly  countenance  of  his  nuned  dupe,  that  widely  portrayed 
the  most  terrible  conflict  of  emotion.  A  damp  moisture  of  fierce  and 
deadly  purpose  had  feathered  over  his  bloodless  &ce,  and  his  despoiler 
trembled  to  fais  inmost  aoul  as  he  grinned  his  teeth  with  a  kind  of  maniac 
laugh,  and  shouted  out, — 

"  Are  you  ready  ttow  to  take  your  half?"  Now,  why  don't  you 
advance  your  claim — ^you  are  surely  better  entitled  to  it  than  you  were 
befort^'— and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  shook  the  coil  of  lope  at  him  is  a 
manner  that  made  the  guthy  wrrtcb  thrill  with  intensest  fear. 

"  George^  George,"  said  he  in  a  supplicating  tone,  "  you  are  snrely 
jesting ;"  and  he  stole  fiirtively  towards  the  door. 

"  Jesting,  wretch,"  shrieked  the  other  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  while 
with  knitted  brow  and  set  teeth  lie  continued  deliberately  tying  a  noose 
upon  the  rope,  "  did  you  not  come  here  tt>  shftremy  legacy  ?— you  are 
not  surely  going  ID  be  so  generous  asto  decline  your  due — ha!  ha  I  ha  I" 

The  alarmed  profligate  now  attempted  to  open  the  door,  bur  he  was 
arrested  by  the  iron  grasp  at  his  throat  of  the  infuriated  Georga 

"  What,  wretch  1  escape  would  you  i  Tou  shall  get  no  more  than  what 
I  mean  to  take  myself  And  won't  you  let  me  be  the  extctUor  of  the 
legacy,  your  half  of  which  you  so  imperiously  demanded  but  a  moment 
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igo?  Ton  }iare  already  possessed  yourself  of  all  mjr  olhei  inheritaiica 
^-you  have  a  brttei  right  than  all  to  my  last  and  merited  Bequest" 

Justly  and  fearfully  terrified  as  he  was,  the  guilty  miscreaDt  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  and  knowing;  how  completely  unable  he  would 
be  to  cope  with  the  maddened  energies  of  his  infuriated  companion,  the 
wily  gamester  thought  his  only  chance  for  life  would  be  to  seem  to 
humour  the  determination  of  the  maniac,  hoping  that  he  might  succeed 
in  suBpeoding  himself  in  a  harmless  manner,  until  the  imlbitunate  youth 
would  have  completed  his  own -destruction :  for  he  rightly  calculated  that 
the  unhappy  son,  in  the  wildness  of  his  remorse,  would  interpret  the 
awfiil  jest  of  his  parent  literally,  and  then  he  could  easily  eSect  his  ovm 
escape.   Asuming,  therefore,  as  firm  a  voice  as  he  could  master,  he  said, 

"  Well,  George,  since  it  has  come  to  this,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should 
dure  yonr  legacy,  though  it  is  so  diSeroit  from  what  we  both  expected. 
Bat  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  eoough  for  two." 

"Plenty,"  said  the  other  with  exultation,  as  he  divided  the  rope, 
"there  is  an  abundance  here  to  hang  us  both.  My  &ther  must  have 
c(Hitemplated  that  the  friend  who  had  brought  his  son  to  such  an  end, 
would  come  to  share  his  &te." 

"  But,"  said  the  consciMice-striclcen  gambler,  relapsing  into  fear,  and 
terribly  apprehensire  of  the  experiment  he  was  compelled  to  make, 
"  we  can't  both  hang  npMi  the  same  hook — ^how  are  we  to  manage  that }" 

**  Here,"  said  George,  with  deadly  looking  satia&ctioD,  "  even  that  is 
ready,"  pointing  to  a  large  spike  in  the  wall  above  the  chest  Seeing  from 
the  dread  determination  of  his  companion's  face,  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  carry  on  the  feaifiil  joke,  the  trembling  caitiff  ^eavored  to  festen 
the  noose  upon  his  neck  in  such  k  manner,  that,  by  supporting  himself 
by  the  chin,  he  might  be  able  to  remain  in  suspension  for  a  few  moments 
without  danger.  He  was  then  compelled  to  motmt  by  his  zealous  assist- 
ant on  ttie  chest,  while  he  firmly  bstaied  the  end  of  the  rope  vpcm  the 
ajnke.  In  this  dteadfol  aitnation  did  the  profligate  remain,  his  agonizing 
(ears  deriving  some  mitigation  from  the  effectual  meons  which  he  saw 
Ikis  wretched  and  heart-stricken  dupe  take  for  his  own  deatructioD ;  not  but 
ihat  compunction  crossed  his  mind,  to  see  one  formed  for  virtue's  noblest 
Qsea  bnught  by  his  artifices  to  such  a  fiightfiil  end :  but  all  such  feelings 
were  abeorbed  by  the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  own  villainous 
cupidity  had  brought  himself 

Unhappy  and  heart-strickoi  indeed  was  the  inheritor  of  that  extraor- 
dinary legncy.  In  the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by 
the  goring  cootiast  of  his  betrayer's  conduct  and  condition  with  his  own, 
le  felt  but  too  much  disposed  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  frightful  irony  of 
liis  bequest;  and  now  that  to  his  imagination  he  saw  r^butive  justice 
•size  the  wretch  who  had  rained  Am  to  aggrandize  ki^utlf  he  felt  as  if 
)|0  had  no  wish  or  even  right  to  live,  and,  sincere  in  all  Us  actions,  he 
prepared  to  inflict  upon  himself  that  doom  which  to  his  self-angty  feel- 
ings was  bii  rich  and  cnljr  reward.  0 
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"  Tee,"  said  be  to  himael^  as  he  weni  on  with  steady  handa  arrangiD^ 
the  few  feaiful  preliminaries  to  his  &te,  "  rightly  did  my  father  guard  a 
k^Bcy  so  useless  to  a  virtuous  life.  Had  I  lived  on  u  I  vowed  I  would 
to  him  in  his  dying  moments,  I  should  never  have  known  this  appalling 
secret  Rightly  did  lie  enjoin  its  knowledge  only  to  the  most  depraved 
and  abandoned  state  of  destitution,  and  now  that  I  have  attained  the 
jn&my  requisite  to  its  attainment,  it  is  but  juat  that  I  should  sufieT  its 
pomlty." 

M  he  spoke,  with  the  cord  around  his  neck,  he  bad  monntedthe  stool, 
and  it  was  with  secret  atisfactioa  that  his  jeoparded  despoiler  had  seen 
him  take  the  motf  &tal  care  to  make  the  forfeit  of  his  life  as  certain,  as 
it  was  extraordinary. 

When  he  hod  all  his  anangements  completed,  the  self-doomed  young 
man  called  to  the  agitated  wretch  who  was  so  singularly,  yet  justly,  the 
companion  of  his  fate. 

"  Now  then  for  expiation — jmnp  from  the  dietL"  Not  daring  to  dis- 
obey, and  fully  relying  on  the  measures  he  bed  taken,  his  miserable 
betrayer  instantly  complied,  and  the  young  man  he  had  ruined,  when  he 
bad  wimessed  what  he  thought  was  a  just  retribution  for  his  spoiler'a 
inbmous  career,  felt  that  his  own  misspent  life  ought  no  linger  to  be 
protracted,  and,  with  deadly  purpose,  dashed  the  support  from  his  ket  and 
resigned  himself  to  death. 

The  jimip  he  gave  was  dreadful  Had  the  rope  broke  1 — had  lbs 
ceiling  given  way  f — or  was  he  actually  dead  and  transplanted  to  th» 
paradise  of  the  gamblers?  But  the  instant  he  had  precipitated  himself 
quick  as  thought  fell  the  suicide  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  With  him 
the  whole  ceiling  seemed  to  have  come  down,  and  aa  he  lay  half  dead, 
half  dreaming  on  his  back,  shower  afler  shower  of  golden  guineas  cam* 
pouring  on  his  prostrate  body.  No  sooner  did  the  vile  miscreant  who  was 
tuepended  in  such  jeopardy,  waiting  for  thaf  fatal  spring  of  his  doubly 
betrayed  dupe,  see  such  an  unexpected  termination  of  the  young  man's 
nncere  attempt  at  destruction,  than,  eager  to  share  in  the  glittering  booty, 
he  threw  off  the  deception  of  his  su^qiosed  death  and  called  out,  "  Here, 
share  that  gold  I  claim  the  halC"  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  violent 
effort  to  untie  the  noose  and  reach  the  ground,  but,  in  hie  eagerness  the 
cord  unfortunately  slipped  from  his  chin,  and  in  a  momcmt  he  met  that 
death  he  so  richly  merited,  and  which  he  had  hoped  to  see  inflicted  on 
the  hapless  but  noble  minded  youth  whom  he  had  ruined  by  his  artifices 
and  his  crimes. 

As  for  the  wonderelricken  George,  he  remained  still  for  a  moment  in 
half-conscious  tfapor.  But  perfectly  unable  to  comprehend  such  a  reenk 
o(  hanging,  he  put  up  his  band  and  loosoied  the  choking  stricture  from 
his  throat,  eat  up,  rubbed  his  burning  eyes  in  wonderment,  and  soon  di» 
covered  what  tamed  his  previous  horror  into  transports  of  nngoveniabls 
joy.    The  hook  had  been  fixed  into  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  which  bad 
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fceen  ao  coatriTed  aa  to  yield  with  his  weight,  and  brought  down  with  it 
jnch  a  streoiB  of  gold  as  would  have  reconciled  the  most  determined 
^Kocide  to  life.  Still,  howsrer,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what  benig- 
nant and  ppovidoit  geaiufl  he  had  t>em  indebted,  not  only  for  his  liie,  hot 
for  such  a  bomitifiit  provisiao  for  his  support  His  doubts,  howerer, 
"were  aooa  removed  wh«n  he  saw  a  paper  among  the  treasure,  which, 
dike  the  fomer,  pnved  te  be  a  note  addressed  to  himself  md  read  as 
ibUom:— 

"  My  deexGaft  George — Aa  Iqr  this  time  you  will  have  been  quite  cured 
«f  your  extravagance,  and  perhaps  sick  of  yom  bad  practices,  a  rational 
hope  may  be  enierttuned  that  you  will  reform  jrour  life,  and  yet  becomo 
honoured  and  respectable.  You  will  find  here  a  .sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  enable  you  to  retrieve  your  fortuna  Shun  all  evil  habits — avoid  aU 
dianpBtiaji  and  bad  company,  and  the  excellence  of  your  declining  life 
may  even  yet  atone  for  its  unduleoos  commencement,  and  reflect  bonoui 
ioatead  af  disgrace  on  the  memoiy  of  your  afectionace 

fATHas."  ■ 

It  was  some  timeliefore  the  ftappy  Qeorge  could  wake  bom  the  tranoa 
inlo^whicb  this  fortunate  reverse  had  thrown  bim.  HiesCrong  natural 
aeose,  feiwevoT,  soon  led  him  to  appreciate  the  deep  and  aocorate  know- 
ledge of  his  character  on  whidt  his  fother  had  speculated,  in  laying  a 
Kheme  so  eztraoidinary  for  his  amendment:  rightly  bad  that  clear«igfated, 
tnt  eccentric  man  judged, that  his  son'a  first  promises  of  amendmoit  would 
be  but  tranntory-;  and  as  well  did  he  knew  that  Qeorge,  all  of  whose 
feeUngs,  however  ihey  might  be  warped  by  diaupation,  were  in  'Aeir 
right  [dace,  woidd  never  permit  Uroself  to  enter  a  chamber  which  was 
ta  be  accessible  otdy  Whea  &e  "last  light  of  goodness  had  departed,  until 
in  a  state  of  mind  altogether  ripe  for  the  experiment  Vduiag  money, 
too,  as  a  means  only  for  an  end,  he  little  cared  whether  so  large  a  sum 
might  poaeibly  be  lost  for  ever,  as  it  would  have  been  in  case  of  his  son's 
■ooBtinued  amendment,  compared  with  the  chance  of  its  discovery,  reward- 
ing a  life  of  virtuous  improvemeot,  and  checking  a  coarse  of  recklcsB 
depravity.  Tlie  extraordinary  CMitrivance  he  laid,  likewise,  for  his  son's 
coQveraion,  though  at  first  ng^t  it  might  seem  colpeible  and  enarmoos, 
■was  deeply  calculated  and  judicious,  'He  well  knew  that  should  Oeorge, 
■a  spendthrift  and  a  beggar,  yet  with  all  his  good  fe^ings  slumbering  in 
(lis  bosom,  ever  attain  the  worthlessness  of  heart  wliich  would  make  bim 
cDter  that  forbiddem  chamber,  the  instant  deetmetioo  of  all  lus  bad  hopes 
would  dispoM  the  disappointed  pro&igate  to  put  an  aid  to  bis  life  by  a 
certain  and  more  awful  death.  Planning,  therefore,  a  ready  means  of 
fictitions  suicide  was  a  Bare,  as  It  was  a  singular  way  of  at  once  gratifying 
sod  disappointing  that  dark  pn^Musity,  and  acted  like  a  conducting  rod  to 
the  lighting,  to  draw  off  passions  and  dispositions,  that,  nnder  any  cii- 
euiMtancee  most,  sooaer  or  later,  liave  prared  his  destructioiL 
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Aa  he  had  calcKdated,  aa  it  turned  out  George  De  Vez^  thoraa^y 
Ktnkeaedio  the  vilenesa  of  his  condact,  became,  from  the  RKnnait,  an 
altered.nian.  Fully  rouaed  by  the  happy  but  moat  marrellaaa  derrice  or 
his  iatbar  to  a  couaoiouaoeaa  of  the  ponucioa  and  deadly  ccBseqoenceB 
ol  gambling,  he  tenouoced  that  and.  all  hia  otbw  evil  pncticea^  and  by 
a  coarae  of  steady  and  judicious  improvemeBt,  ha  apon  acquired  the  means 
<it  repoichamag;  hia  eatatej  and  of  embeltiahing  it  &r  beymd  its  originak 
iq)peafance.  Though  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  rdbrmed 
mke  had  ro«c<{aired  hia  fortane,  and  the  cirmmstaocea  attending  tbs 
death  of  the  in&mous  aaeociate  who  waa  known  to  hare  robbed'  him, 
excited  much  q)eculation  and  even  judicial  inquiry  at  the  time^  yet  the 
bequest  of  the  locked  chamber  was  made  so  clearly  manifest,  and  aa  it 
was  well  known  that  Bicl^r  had  taken  possesion  of  his  estate  with  tfaa 
expectation  of  sharing  half  of  whetever  that  chamber  contained,  that 
that  half  should  have  turned  out  so  very  contrary  to  his  hopes  was  deemei^ 
happening  to  a  character  unirersaUy  hated,  a  suEject  only  for  amusement ; 
and  it  vras  remarked  aa  an  accident  almost  amomUing  to  a  judgment,  th^ 
mstead  of  an  addititaiBl  reward  for  his  villany,  the  leprobate  riutald  bavv 
mot  a  just  poni^unent  for  bis  crimes.  Da  Vez^-afterwarth  murjed  intv 
one  of  the  noblest  fiuniUee  of  England,  and  aftra  bis  death  hia  tan» 
.  became  merged  in  ot^  of  the  moat  illustrious  peerages  of  the  realm. 

After  Oeorge's  death,  and  the  removal  of  the  family  reaidesce  to  Eog- 
hnd,  an  accidottal  fire  left  the  praicely  caatle  of  Bullafrin  a  be^  of  ruiiv. 
They  are  still  an  ol^ect  of  great  interest  to  the  traveller,  not  ndy  far  tbeit 
nxuantic  beauty,  htM  for  the  singular  legend  told  of  their  bat  pwncasor. 
Part  of  the  great  western  tower  still  remains,  and  as  ynu  explore  its 
mouldering  apartments,  the  voluble  peasant  will  conduct  you  to  eoe,  half 
filled  with  weeds  and  ruhbiih,  in  which  a  singular  aperture  isstill  visible 
in  the  vaulted  ceiling,  which  your  guide  will  point  out  to  you  as  the  scene 
of  the  remarkable  incident  recorded  in  our  story:  and  if  it  hasnot  sine* 
been  destroyed,  he  will  at  the  same  time  show  you  a  maty  spike  in  the 
wall,  whereon,  he  will  teH  you,  with  that  ampUcity  which  marks  ao 
entire  belief  in  the  story,  once  every  year  a  ha^ard-kwkuig  coipae 
might  be  seen  to  hang,  still  stretchii^  out  its  handh  in  the  agoniesoT 
de^h,  aa  if  to  clutch  at  the  gold  he  waa  no  longer  able  to  ei^oy. 

Attach  what  degree  of  credibility  to  die  whole  slory  that  yoa  may,  it  v 
not  without  Its  moi^  and  may  convey  a  salutary  kascot  of  iear  to  thoav 
mined  gamtders  whose  Others  may  not  be  so  provident  as  was  Qeorge  Dk 
VetSa  in  providing  againat  extremity  mush  an  eflectnal  BequetC 
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Vtoi  Spaita,  rkb  in  ill  liot  gold, 

Bfoat  rieb  without  it,  u>  tha  Md 

Sent  txth  her  khu  the  laoee  to  wieM 
For  Pnedom  in  her  atrmseM  bc4d ; 
A  uathcr — (eould  the  nun  be  ten 

Than  hero,  when  the  Toniaii  ran 

Ahora  her  wx,  and  acwtied  her  fbea, 
And  in  her  high  derotediteaa 
Gave  to  the  buid  a  brgcr  lore 

Than  to  the  chiUnn  ahe  had  imaed  t)— 

A  mother,  lumiag  to  ber  firat 
And  fbsdeal,  then  about  to  pron 
Hii  eatlieat  proweai,  to  hia  hand 

Hia  fhibar'a  abield,  by  many  a  thniat 

Kated,  and  aoiled  by  blood  and  duat, 
Gare,  with  the  brief  and  ateRi  ocnunaad, 
"With  it,  or  on  it;" — finther  wo)d 

8be  added  vat,  but  puaed  him  by 
.  With  Mep  of  pride  and  learleai  «ye. 
And  ebtA  imblanched ;  fiir  ftdinga  itimd 
Her  ^Hutan  heart,  of  power  toode^ 

For  mother'a  lore  to  torn  aaida. 

Or  woman'a  weakneaa  todinda;— 
Alone  fbr  SpaiU  coald  ahe  weep, 
SbMld  Spaita  bD.     Her  natire  aoil 

To  her  waa  hnaband — parent    ion — 

And  him,  ber  eheriabed  one, 
She  aaw  go  forth  to  atrift  and  to3 
Bat  aa  a  contdy  aaeriflee 

Ber  eoimtiy  needed,  ai>d  her  heart 

Leaped,  aa  ebe  marked  the  boy  dqiarl, 
To  thinli  thai  she  had  offered  twice 
'Violima  ao  gloriooa  on  the  ahrine 

Of  iVeedom,  aa  the  one  wbo  now 

Went  forth  with  prood,  nndanUad  Ihdw, 
And  him,  wImm  fimn  and  ftea  diriM  ,  OoOqIc 
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She  uw  repeated  ia  theii  child — 

Thetnubuid  whoni,  long  yean  beibre, 

BOetcbed  OD  that  ahield,  hi*  comndM  bor* 
Bomeward  with  mmgt  nod  tiiomph  wild. 
Better  lo  brought  than  from  the  fray 

A  recreant  he  ahonld  aeek  her  aida 
'  To  Uto  diihoDored, — to  al»de 
Seofle,  jibei  and  ounea  day  by  d^. 
Had  abe  not  aeoi,  in  tinoea  of  death, 

TheaoleaiirriTorof  a  Scht 

Where  Stnagth  had  Criumpbed  orer  Kigiht, 
Oane  borne,  and  with  hia  dyiog  breath 
Tall  the  sad  tale  1     And  from  the  throng 

Ueard  ahe  not  then  the  bitter  jeer 

That  fell  upon  hia  cloaing  ear, 
And  told  him  be  had  lired  too  longl 

A  dftjr  of  kae  baibarie  pride 

And  milder  Tlnnea  dawna  for  oa; 

Bui  may  not  uill  the  mother  thua 
BpMk  to  ^e  eon  who  quits  her  aide^ 
Not  with  his  country'a  foea.  Edone 

To  co]Mi,  but  in  the  walk*  of  life 

To  bold  with  Vice  a  nobler  atrib, 
And.  hurl  the  PaasioDsftomtbeir  throne  1 
Tie  then  the  mother's  part  to  frame 

The  ahidd  of  Prinoipla,  and  say 

"  With  it,  or  on  it"—"  Cast  away 
All  btu  thy  OoD  and  thy  good  name  i 
Come  back  wiib  innoeenoe,  or  c(»ie 

Borne  a*  a  eorae,  if  there  enul  be 

A  ehoice  tor  death  or  infamy. 
And  I  will  joy  to  take  tbee  borne. 
Thy  dcMb  woold  grieve  me,  but- far  mora 

Myaon'sdisboDOi:  fromthefiekl 

Bringbaeklhiabrightandaacnd  shield, 
Or  die  deciding  it.    My  door 
Would  ope  nnwiHingly — sty  beait 

Woold  break  if  lutter  sbame  must  bora 

My  aged  ebeek,  at  thy  retnm 
To  aee  thee  other  than  thou  an." 
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"COMMERCE  AND  PROTECTION."* 


This  is  a  new  periodical,  devoted  to  nibjects  intereattng  to  the  meicaii- 
tile  commtmily.  We  tnut  it  may  become  a  valuable  addition  to  oni 
literatare. 

The  article  to  wbicb  yre  would  more  particularly  direct  attendon  is  a 
defence  of  the  reatiictive,  or  protective,  system  in  conunarce.  That 
•ach  an  article  should  have  appeared  in  a  meicanlile  magazine,  may  ex- 
cite soiprise,  but  need  occasion  no  reg^ret,  if  it  be  (as  it  professes )  the 
eridcoce  of  a  desire  to  rtimulale  thought  npon  subjects  perhaps  too  much 
neglected,  and  to  snbmit  the  principles  by  whicli  commerce  is  to  be  regu- 
lated to  calm  and  deUbeiate  philosophical  investigatioiL 

We  have  no  desire  to  be  captions,  or  uncouiteous,  but  we  must  beg 
K)  complain  of  the  want  of  logical  acumen,  end  legitimate  deduction,  in 
the  article  before  os:  it  appears  to  as  better  fitted  for  the  declamatory 
arena  of  a  debating  society  than  for  the  pages  of  a  philosophical  journal. 

It  would,  at  the  outset,  appear  that  the  object  of  the  article  is  merely 
a  defoice  of  the  taiifi*,  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  Upon  this  view 
of  it,  we  shall  not  now  dispute:  we  must,  however,  take  leave  to  point 
out  the  injustice  of  the  operation  of  our  presoit  laws,  even  regarded  in 
this  light  Silks,  wines,  and  very  many  other  commodities,  which  may 
be  classed  as  lozories,  and  are  consequently  consumed  by  the  mora 
veahhy  portion  of  the  community,  are  admined  free  of  duty ;  while 
cottons,  which  are  principally  worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  are  subjected 
to  an  impost  of  25  per  cent  Thus,  the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  dispro* 
pottitmately  taxed,  while  the  afaimdance  of  the  rich  is  comparatively 


Bat  this  article  is  not,  m  point  of  bet,  a  defence  of  the  tariff  as  a 
mode  of  raising  revenue,  but  as  a  protective  measnre.  Let  us  see  how 
&r  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his  case.  He  thus  states  ths 
^eation :  "  Is  it  expedient  that  the  great  producing  interests  of  the  cmm- 
try  be  fostered  and  stimulated  to  their  highest  possible  activity  and  force, 
or  that  they  be  left  entirely  to  take  cate  of  themselves?" 

We  wander  whether  the  author  was  aware  that  thus,  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  argument,  he  was  b^ging  the  questicm.  If  he  did  not 
know  this,  we  can  give  him  but  little  credte  for  an  extensive  knowledga 
of  his  subject :  if  he  did,  what  axe  we  to  say  to  hisfidmessl 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  admit,  and  indeed  affirm,  that  it  is  com- 
mercially expedient  that  the  great  producing  interests  of  the  country  bo 
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fiMtered  and  sdmalated  to  theii  higheet  possible  degree  of  activity  end 
£>rce;  but  they  atso  contend  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  artificial  means, 
oi  legislative  eoactmenls,  but  will  be  best  brought  about  by  leaving  them 
entirely  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  argument,  thus  baseless,  must  at  once  &11  to  the  ground,  where 
we  might  perhaps  safely  leave  it;  but,  having  taken  up  our  pen,  we 
shall  proceed  with  oui  atnboi  to  the  conclusion,  and  then,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  give  our  own  view  of  the  sul^ect. 

It  is  slated  that  our  manulactul^iB  compete  successfhUy  with  £un>> 
peans  in  the  South  American  end  Chinese  markets,  but  that,  if  they 
were  unprotected  at  htMue,  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  The  &ct  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence  we  admit :  the  coirectneas  of  the  aseumption 
at  its  comdoBion  we  unequivocally  deny. 

If  we  successfully  compete  with  European  mannbcturers  in  foreign 
markets,  it  is  because  we  can  produce  goods,  and  carry  them  to  market, 
as  cheaply  as  our  competitors:  and,  in  this  case,  we  must  inevitably  cul 
them  out  of  the  home  market  entirely,  and  can  therefore  require  no  pro- 
tection ;  for,  having  the  goods  at  home  which  BticcesafuUy  compete  with 
Europeans  abroad,  with  the  additional  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  ^c 
Jbc,  we  must  the  more  successfully  compete  with  them  here,  where 
these  expenses  are  saved  to  thenif  while  they  stil!  remain  on  the  im- 
ported goods. 

That  the  great  element  of  foreign  commerce  ia  home  productiDnt 
That  foreign  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  surplus  products  of 
one  country  for  the  surplus  products  of  others :  That  die  amoimt  of  a 
countrjr's  productions  should  be  as  large  as  possible:  That  we  can  only 
import  goods  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  value  of  our  own  surplus 
produce — are  positions  which  have  been  invariably  urged  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade.  The  writer  of  the  article  beibre  as  has  somewhat 
estoitatiottsly  arrayed  them  <hi  his  side  of  the  question.  They  serve, 
however,  only  to  encumber  his  ranks,  and  to  weaken  his  case ;  for  we 
cannot,  for  our  lives,  discover  that  any  use  is  made  of  them,  his  whols 
caae  resting  entirely  on  the  aastmiption  that  home  production  is  facili- 
tated and  increased  by  the  aid  of  protecting  duties,  while' we  maintain, 
and  shall  shortly  endeavor  to  prove,  that  it  is  diminished. 

That  the  aiiticipati<Nis  of  a  total  failure  of  our  foreign  commerce,  re- 
sulting from  our  restrictive  system,  ( if,  indeed,  any  such  were  ever  en- 
tertained,) should  have  entirely  failed,  is  no  proof  that  the  system  does 
not  ttTid  to  produce  that  result  If  its  tendency  is  to  letsen  importation, 
it  must,  of  necesnty,  in  the  same  degree,  check  exportatimi,  and  so  injurs 
foreign  commerce.  The  extent  of  the  injury  depends  upuo  the  point  at 
which  our  oppiments  stop :  if  they  iiilly  carried  out  their  own  princi- 
ples, foreign  commerce  would  be  annihilated. 

The  distrea  of  the  years  1825  and  1836  is,  with  the  most  obvious  in- 
consistency, charged  to  the  operation  of  free  trade  principles.  Not  the 
diadow  of  a  reason  is  adduced  in  favor  of  this  view,  but,  Uke  the  other 
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DodoQS,  { we  csonot  desifpate  them  by  the  name  of  argmnents, )  it  resta 
iifHxi  assumption.  That  the  distress  of  those  years  can  be  clearly  tiaced 
to  the  ciicumstance  of  our  having,  and  acting  upon,  a  &Ise  standard  of 
value,  we  are,  at  the  proper  time,  prepared  lo  demonstrate,  if  need  be. 

We  have  stated  thai  protecting  duties,  instead  of  stimulating  produc- 
tion, restrict  it — or,  in' other  words,  that  a  country  acting  apon  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  other  circumstances  heing  the  same,  will  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth  than  a  country  following  a  restrictive  policy. 

We  might  establish  the  truth  of  this  proposition  to  the  s^tis&ctiim  of 
moat  men,  by  saying  that  individuals  understood  their  own  business  bet- 
ter than  legialatures,  and  that,  consequently,  if  uninfluenced  by  legisla- 
tive interference,  they  will  direct  their  l^r  and  capital  into  the  most 
profitable  channels. 

We  wish,  however,  to  leave  no  room  for  cavil,  and  shall  therelbra  in- 
quire more  minutely  into  the  actual  operation  of  protecting  duties. 

It  is  admitted  that  foreign  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  sur- 
l^us  products  of  one  country  for  those  of  others,  and  that,  whatever 
amount  of  goods  we  import,  we  must  export  an  equivalenl  for  them  in 
QUI  own  produce.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  a  protecting  duty  required 
for  any  article?  On  the  ground  that  we  can  import  it  more  cheaply 
than  it  is  prodoccd  at  home? — which  means  that,  with  the  same  outlay 
of  labor  and  capital  which  is  required  to  produce  the  article  at  honte, 
we  caa  produce  a  greater  amount  of  other  commodities  than  b  re- 
quired in  e^hange  for  it;  consequently,  a  course  of  liberal  policy 
would  enable  as  to  obtain  the  article  by  a  smailer  expenditure  of  capital 
and  labor,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  employed  in  adding  to  our  wealth 
in  some  other  way. 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system,  capital  and  labor  are 
diverted  from  the  production  of  commodities  which  were  previously  ex- 
ported to  pay  fiir  our  importations,  and  thereby  sustain  an  injury — com- 
merce is,  in  a  degree,  discouraged — a  sickly  interest,  unable  to  sustain 
itself  without  «xtraneous  support,  is  created — and  the  wealth  of  ths 
country  is  diminished. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  effect  of  &ee  trade  would  be  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  labor.  The  pretext  is,  as  usual,  unsupported,  and  is  almost 
too  shallow  to  require  exposure.  Wo  have  shown  that  a  greater  amount 
of  wealth  would  be  produced,  with  a  given  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capital,  uitder  the  free  trade  system,  tban  under  the  restrictive ;  and  it  . 
follows  that,  the  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of  wealth  remaining 
the  same,  the  laborer  would  receive  his  proportionate  share  of  the  in- 
creased production.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
m  the  European  countries,  which  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
protection  ?  Our  own  workmen  will  not  eamly  suffer  themselves  to  be^ 
brought  into  comparison  with  these  masses  of  suffering  humanity.  Let 
them,  then,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  high  standing — if  they  would 
advance,  instead  of  retrograding— raise  their  voices,  as  one  man,  against 
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restriction— against  legislation  which  adrancea  the  inteiests  of  a  class,  at 
the  expense  of  a  people — which  raises  the  few,  by  depressing  the  manj. 

Where  a  couDtry  has  a  superabundance  of  capital  and  labor,  there 
may  be  some  pretext  for  endeaToring,  by  tariff  laws,  to  create  a  demand 
for  them,  futile  though  it  be;  but,  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  such 
pretext:  capital  is  wanted,  labor  is  scarce,  and  profitable  employment 
awaits  both.  How  absurd  is  it,  then,  to  enact  laws  which  divert  labor 
from  the  most  prodnctiTe  channels,  and  check  the  accumulation  of  capital 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  it  will  be  impolitic  to  remove  our 
restrictions,  so  long  as  other  nations  continne  theirs.  We  must,  how- 
ever, confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  policy  of  suflering  "  another  man's 
folly  to  be  master  over  our  wit"  If  other  countries  choose  to  pursue  a 
course  of  policy  hurtful  to  themselves,  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  follow  in  their  footsteps,  for  the  salie  of  reciprocating  an  injury} 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  English  do  not  act  upon 
their  free  trade  principles.  Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  free 
trade  party  has  exerted  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  recent  struggle  against  the  com  laws  has  shown  that 
that  party  b  by  no  means  insignificant  Let  these  laws  be  repealed, 
and  the  restrictiTe  system  in  Britain  is  for  ever  annihilated;  and  when- 
ever the  people  are  &irly  represented  there,  this  will  happen. 

The  high  tariff  men  are  wise  in  their  generation — they  have  com- 
menced the  campaign  early; — and  they  are  right. 

Now  is  the  time  for  discussion.  At  the  mom^t  of  action,  the  minds 
of  men  are  agitated  by  various  conflictmg  and  extraneous  circumstances, 
and  arc,  in  a  degree,  incapacitated  from  forming  just  and  well  delibe- 
rated conclusions.  Let  the  people  "  think  on  these  things,"  before  pas- 
sion and  excitement  obtain  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  deprive  it 
of  any  portion  of  its  deliberative  power.  Let  therri  consider  well  what 
course  is  pointed  out  by  justice,  policy,  and  a  spirit  of  enlarged  philan- 
thropy. Then  shall  they  "  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
them  free." 

The  whole  machinery  of  a  Tariff — even  apart  from  the  economic 
truths  we  have  just  touched  upon,  which  have  well  nigh  exploded  the 
principle  on  which  the  system  is  defended — is  insidious,  anti-republican, 
and  dangerous  to  liberty.  As  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  it  argijes  a 
fear  of  the  people  unworthy  of  American  and  constitutional  government. 
Tariffs  were  the  subtle  invention  of  monarchy  and  despotism  to  conceal 
taxation  from  the  people,  but  are  not  requisite  in  a  free  government,  where 
every  citizen  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  State,  and  should  be  willing  to 
pay  his  quota  of  the  public  expense  by  the  simple  and  manly  process 
of  direct  taxation,  without  having  it  trebled  in  amount  by  being  dis- 
guised in  every  thing  he  wears,  md  eats,  and  drinks.  This  open  and 
honest  course,  too,  will  be  found  of  all  otheis  the  greatest  and  surest 
safeguard  of  liberty  and  of  public  virtue.  National  profufdon  and  direct 
taxation  cannot  exist  together,  and  our  institutions  can  never  be  endan- 
gered when  a  severe  economy  is  the  maxim  of  the  State.  ^  |  c 


THE  TREASURE  DIGGER 

[  "  A  Tny  deep  meaning  lies  in  that  notion,  that  ■  man  in  March  of  baiied  tnaian 
mut  work  in  profound  silence,  and  not  ipeak  »  wotd,  whaterer  ^tpenranee, 
citber  terrific  or  delightfiil,  may  pneent  itself."^  SacU<.] 

OvE  moonlight  ere,  at  midnight  houT, 
A  pilgrim  seeks  the  ruined  tow6r, 
Which,  in  its  classic  gi«ndeur  stood, 
'Hidst  the  green  covert  of  n  woodj 
Cer  its  old  walla  the  ivy  bent, 
And  clasped  each  time-wom  battlement ; 
In  early  youth,  the  traveller  seema, 
Though  in  Ma  eye  deep  forethought  gleams : 
A  princely  beaaure,  I^ends  tay, 
lies  buried  near  those  colnmns  gray, 
And  known  to  him  the  magic  spell, 
Which  guaida  that  pieciotu  treaBure  welL 

And  trwfnl  atiUneaa  hovers  o'er 
Each  forest-path,  and  moas-clad  moor ; 
Onwards  he  tr^s,  imawed,  alcoie, 
His  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  thrown, 
And  as  he  neara  the  ancient  tower, 
Dark  clouds  around  hia  pathway  lower, 
And  with  their  black  and  envious  screen, 
Veil  the  sweet  &ce  of  midnight's  Qneen; 
But  hecdleaa  ho  of  gat^ring  cloud, 

Hia  weapon  delves  the  heath-clad  ground; 

But  hark  I  that  wild  terrific  aound, 
'  Of  ^iriekiug  demons,  hoarae  and  loud — 

Not  more  heart-rending  is  the  cry, 

Of  mandrake  in  its  agony, 
Uprooted*  by  a  mortal's  grasp  j — 

The  intruder  aand^  awe-atmck,  and  paie, 
Releases  his  tmhallowed  clasp, 

Distracted  by  ita  frightful  wail  I 

Hushed  are  those  deep  unearthly  moan^ 
Lost  in  more  ahrill,  malignant  tonea ; 
Grim  shapes  before  his  vision  rise. 
With  frantic  mirth,  and  fiendish  eyea : 
Misgivings  vague  hja  breast  alarm, 
Yet,  mindful  of  the  mystic  charm, 

•  "  The  ■njrstsriout  mandrake  root  which  when  lorn  jUiAa  ouch  beort-pieccuv 
moBiu,  that  the  pctaaa  who  baa  hurt  it  runs  diatnieied  b^  iu  inilms."—Lttdtrig-,  [p 
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He  speeds  Urn  to  his  tssk  agun ; 
With  throbbing  beait  u>d  dizzying  bnio, 
In  %tUT  tiltnce,  on  he  plods, 
Delving  tmidat  the  speU-bound  sods ; 
By  patient  toil,  the  unwilling  eoil 
Alone  will  yield  the  bnried  spoil 

But  ahl  what  greets  out  travellec's  eye*^ 

Temptation  in  a  lovelier  guise, 

Vision  mora  fiur  may  only  gleam 

(>i  poet's  soul,  or  lover's  irctua; 

One  hapless  moment  are  foigot 

The  hoards  of  that  enchanted  qfwt ; 

The  mattock  tiembles  in  his  grasp, 

He  loathes  his  stem  unceasing  taslc, 

Mis  dearest  impulse  is  to  clasp 

That  bounteous  prototype  of  pleasure, 

And  spurn  the  priceless,  blessed  treasure: 

Forgive  the  momentary  sin, — 

Soinl  Kevin's  self  such  eyes  might  wio. 

Joy,  joy,  his  glances  ikll  once  more 
Where  lies  the  heap  of  glittering  ore, 
And  breaking  rudely  from  his  chain, 
He  delves  the  rocky  soil  again ; 
The  phantom  by  his  side  still  lingers. 
And  beckons  with  her  graceful  fiogen; 
As  OD  he  plods,  with  qiirit  bold, 
His  weapon  strikes  the  gleaming  gold;  . 
Cruel  want  can  pierce  him  never. 
The  rich  meed  is  won  for  ever  1 

A  meaning  deep,  a  purpose  stem, 

The  young  enthusiast  here  may  learn. 

That  Wiiiom  is  the  buried  spoil, 

Won  by  self-sacrifice  and  toil, 

With  slead&st  will,  and  cheerfiil  mood, 

In  silence  and  in  solitude ; 

Unmindiul  of  the  withering  neer, 

The  scornful  laugh,  the  maddening  jeer : 

From  each  seducing  flattery  turning. 

With  fiz'd  resolve  temptation  qnuiung; 

Human  ills  shall  reach  him  never, 

The  rich  meed  is  won  ibr  ever ; 

Richer  fax  than  earthly  throng 

Second  but  to  God  alone  I  A  E. 

D„l,:.cb..G0C>^lc 
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By  the  above  dile  we  by  no  meana  intend  ta  signify  that  the  peculiar 
getraa  deacribed  by  the  designation  of  "  English  Tourist  in  America," 
has  become  extinct — likethoes  mammoth  productions  of  antediluvian  na- 
hire,  whose  mouldering  relics  have  been  brought  together  by  the  genius  of 
Cnvier  iiom  theii  buried  sleep  of  coimtless  ages,  and  almost  reanimated 
with  a  new  life.  Such  a  &te  to  so  valuable  a  species  in  modem  zoology 
were  indeed  a  conaummation  devoutly  to  be  deprecated.  But  let  the 
apprehension  whith  may  have  been  possibly  excited  in  the  mind  of  some 
reader,  by  the  ambiguity  to  which  we  have  to  plead  gnilty  in  the  above 
title,  be  soothed  again,  by  the  reflection,  that — instead  of  having  incurred, 
or  being  in  danger  o^  such  a  catastrophe— the  history  of  the  species  in 
question,  brilliant  as  are  the  names  that  have  already  graced  its  annah^ 
is  yet  but  in  its  in&ncy.  The  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Companies 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  witness 
within  a  short  period,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  geometrically  progressing 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  English  travellera  to  see  Niagara  and  Demo- 
cracy. Out  of  which,  it  is  &irly  to  be  presumed,  will  spring  the  due 
and  proper  proportion  of  Diaries,  Tours,  Journals,  Personal  Narratives, 
and  Philosophical  Analyses,  to  make  the  many  curious  marvels  and 
monstrosities  of  which  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  suffice  to  purchase  a 
peep,  as  bmiliar  to  all  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  and  sisters,  as  to  any 
of  the  peripatetic  penny-a-liners  themselves.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  the 
"  Ultiwtus  Romanorum^'  nor  as  the  "  Last  Man  "  of  bis  tribe,  that  we 
give  a  few  pages  to  the  notice  of  Captain  Marryat's  book;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  designation  by  which  we  hare  entitled  them  is  simply,  that, 
as  the  actual  last,  at  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  professing  to  be  the 
last  and  beet,  of  dkose  that  have  heretofdre  appeared,  we  may  give  onr 
leaders  some  idea  of  the  contents  and  composition  of  this  long  announced 
"  book  on  America ; "  and  since  the  American  public  is  in  general  exces- 
sively prone  to  ran  allei  these  productions,  to  save  to  as  many  as  will 
listen  to  our  advice  the  silver  half-dollar  which  a  foolish  curiosity 
induced  us  lo  throw  away  upon  Captain  Marryat's  "  Diary  in  America, 
with  Remarks  upon  its  Institutions." 

As  the  physical  creation  is — or  used  to  be,  in  the  good  old  lime»— 
composed  of  four  simple  elements,  so  in  like  manner  do  four  simple  ele- 
ments enter  into  and  constitute  the  composition  of  this  book,  to  wit,  pre- 
tension, ignorance,  flippancy,  and  mendacity;  though  to  which  of  theaa 

*  X  Diary  in  Americ*,  with  Remarks  od  its  lastitutioDS.  Bj  Cftplain  Muiya^ 
C.  B.,  Antbor  of  "Peter  Simple,"  "Jacob  Futhfal,"  "Frank  Hildinaj,"  A«. 
Hew  York :  D.  Appleton  Mid  Co.    1889.    llmo,  pp.  368. 
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ingredienta  we  are  to  assign  tbe  prepondeiance  over  the  rett,  we  have  not 
thought  the  boolc  worth  a  sufficiently  close  attention  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
ooiioce  with  that  certainty  with  which  alone  we  should  venture  to  speak 
to  such  a  point  It  will  suffice  ta  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  each  upoa 
which,  in  glancing  over  it  again,  out  eye  may  chance  to  resL 

Captain  Mairyal's  Introductioa  opens  with  a  ridiculously  pompona 
announcement  of  tbe  preeminent  qualifications  which  he,  in  strong  con- 
tradistinction from  all  his  predecessors,  brings  lo  his  task  of  analysing  the 
social  and  political  system  of  the  great  American  Democracy.  Like 
another  "Ulysses  fertile  in  Council,"  he  has — 

WandVing  from  clime  to  clime  obserraat  Mcayed, 
Tbeir  iTiannen  noted,  and  their  nates  mrtejed. 
He  infomu  his  readers  that  it  was  not  till  he  had  exhausted  the  rest  of  the 
inhabited  globe — till  he  "  bad  seen  men  under  almost  every  variety  of 
government,  religion,  and  climate" — till  he  "had  traversed  the  old 
country  until  satisfied,  if  not  satiated" — until  "people,  manners,  and 
customs  were  looked  upon  by  him  with  indifference" — till  he  had,  in 
short,  becomeposaessedofsuchanaccumulationof  infinitely  various  wis- 
dom, derived  frtwn  observation  upon  other  countries,  and  profoundly 
analysed  and  digested  by  philosophical  reflection— that  at  last,  blati  with 
his  too  intimate  and  profound  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  as  the 
species  is  Co  be  found  spread  over  all  the  rest  of  tbe  earth,  he  "  looked 
round  to  discover  if  there  were  not  still  new  combinations  under  which 
human  nature  was  to  be  investigated."  Captain  Marryat  looked  round ; 
and,  happier  than  Alexander,  he  had  not  to  weep  that  there  were  no  more 
worlds  left  for  him  to  conquer.  His  "curiosity  was  excited"  by  the 
contradictory  reports  of  former  travellers  in  America ;  while  his  aston- 
ishment at  die  ''meagre  materials"  of  their  "gleanings" — whenthey 
had  so  rich  a  harvest-field  of  observation  as  "  America,  its  government, 
its  institutions,  end  the  elfect  which  these  had  upon  the  people" — induced 
him  to  undertake  the  task  of  solving  this  enigma — of  unravelling  this 
digmt*  vittdice  nodiu — lo  which  he  determined  to  apply  "more  invee- 
tigation  and  deeper  research"  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  their 
"  hasty  movements,"  had  been  able  lo  bestow  u  pon  it.  He  afterwards  adds, 
with  a  slight  relaxation  of  this  amusing  tone  of  conceited  arrt^ance:  "I 
do  not  assert  that  I  shall  myself  succeed,  when  so  many  have  failed," 
— he  pauses,  however,  but  for  a  single  comma,  or  "  brewing,"  before 
he  again  winds  up  the  string  to  its  former  point  of  tension,  proceedinif : 
**  but  at  any  rale  this  I  am  certain  o^  my  remarks  will  be  based  npon  a 
more  sure  foundation— an  analysis  of  human  nature." 

And  so  he  proceeds,  in  the  same  cool  strain,  to  talk  of  his  own 
"  greater  degree  of  acumen,  and  fuller  investigation  of  cause  and  effect," 
than  have  been  exhibited  by  his  predecessors;  dispotchii^ thcan  sum- 
tnarily  with  the  flippant  dictum,  that  "  diey  have  searched  with  the 
cariosity  of  a  woman" — instead  of  pursning  Au  better  plan  of  "examin- 
ing sod  mrveying  with  the  eye  of  a  j^osopher;"  and  again,  that  As 
did  not  sail  icroM  the  Athutfic  to  ascertain  whether  the  Amwicau  eat 
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tfaeir  dinnera  with  two-prong  iron,  or  thiee-prong  silver  forlu,  witb  chop 
adcks,  or  with  their  fingers,"  but  that  his  object,  on  the  contituy,  was, 
"  to  eiamloe  aad  ascertain  vihat  were  the  effectt  of  a  demoeratic  form  of 
gocemnent  attd  climate  iij>ona  people  Khieh,with  all  ill  foreign  admiz- 
tare,  may  itill  be  contidered  as  English."  We  have  here,  by  the  way,  in 
the  very  statement  of  his  theorem,  a  felicitous  instance  of  our  "philo- 
sopher's "  analytic  clearness  of  thought  and  language.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  B  field  of  research,  entirely  Captain  Marryat's  own — untouched 
as  yet  by  any  preceding  'gleaner' — to  investigate  the  effects  upon 
national  character  of  a  'democratic  climate,'  or  '/orm  of  climate.^ 

We  might  multiply  examples  of  the  fim  of  the  &ui  ingredients,  as 
above  stated,  into  which  our  bert  analysis  leaolves  this  boolc,  namely, 
pretauian  ;  but  we  fear  hy  a  continuance  of  similar  quotations  to  urge 
the  patience  of  our  readers  too  &r — ad  naateam.  Those  already  cited 
will  abundantly  suffice  to  exhibit  the  character. in  which  Captain  Marryat 
chooses  to  introduce  himself  to  his  readers,  in  strongly  defined  contnut 
to  all  preceding  tourists  over  the  same  ground,  as  the  first  truly  compe- 
lot,  acQt^  liberal,  philoao[ducal,  and  profound  observer  of  all  the  inte- 
resting xoA  important  social  and  national  phenomena  to  be  found  within 
the  magnified  scope  of  investigation  which  he  has  undertaken.  And  it 
is,  in  £ict,  the  inconceivably  ridiculous  contrast  between  this  sounding 
phrase  of  the  manifesto  and  the  actual  perforroance  of  the  work  itself  that 
consists  the  most  amusing  feature  of  the  book 

Cbptain  Marryat  speahs  poutively  and  dogmatically  enough  about  om 
politics,  and  disposes  of  the  Democratic  party  in  a  very  summary  way, 
calculated  to  be  all  that  can  be  satislactory  to  a  Whig  reader,  while 
amusing  enough  to  a  Democratic  one.  His  references  to  political  events 
and  parties  are  generally  made  in  an  easy,  off-hand  way  of  allusion,  im- 
plying an  intimate  familiarity  with  them  which  must  have  been, — as  he 
evidently  wishes  us  to  believe, — the  result  of  much  observation  and  study. 
He  was  here  during  a  period  when  the  waves  of  party  excitement  ran 
higher,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  within  the  recollection  ot  the  present 
generation,  having  landed  in  New  York  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  in  May,  1837.  One  of  the  first 
subjects  of  inquiry  which  must  have  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
an  intelligent  observer,  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the  objects 
staled  by  himself  must  of  course  have  been  the  relations  between  the 
two  great  patties  between  which  he  found  the  country  so  violently  agi- 
tated — the  principles  and  objects  of  both — end  especially  the  leading  ' ' 
events,  and  acts  of  the  party  in  possession  of  the  administration,  which 
were  the  immediale  subjects  of  discussion,  of  denunciation  on  the  one 
pert,  and  of  justification  on  the  other.  What,  then,  will  he  thoaght  of 
such  profound  ignorance  of  the  politics  of  the  coimtiy  whose  political 
system  he  came  to  inspect  in  its  actual  working,  with  such  lofty  preten- 
sions of  philosophical  investigation,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
passages  1 — to  which  we  could  add  many  others  if  they  were  worth  the 
tnmble  of  looking  for. 
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In  speaking  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  be 
Bays;  "  The  banks  in  the  country  ai^  other  towns  haTo  followed  the 
sxample  of  New  York,  and  thus  has  General  Jackson's  currency  bill 
been  repealed  without  the  aid  of  Congress."'  He  here  alludes  to 
" General  Jadc$on't  turreiuy  bill"  as  though  a  matter  of  which  be 
possessed  the  dearest  and  most  femiliar  understanding;  when  it  is  evident 
that  be  writes  from  some  rague  and  floating  idea  which  he  had  gleaned 
fiom  some  flaming  Whig  «litorial,  about  "the  Specie  Circular."  A 
"bill,"  needmg  to  bo  repealed,  is  an  act  of  Coogresai  and  "General 
Jackson's  currency  bill"  means  the  "corrency  bill"  introduced  into 
Congress  by  General  Jackson,  or  under  his  auspices,  and  passed  by  that 
body,  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation,-  into  the  law  of  Ae  land. 
The  English  reader  may  be  sniprised  to  learn,  that  the  only  "  currency 
bill "  that  had  passed  through  Congress  had  been  virtually  Tetoed  by 
General  Jackson,  by  withholding  his  aseent,  under  the'  forms  of  the  Ccn- 
ttitution;  and  that  the  "Specie  Circular"  was  nothing  more  thanao 
EzecuttTe  instruction  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Receivers 
of  the  I^nd  Office,  requiring  them  to  receive  only  gold  and  silver  in 
payment  for  public  land, — issued  under  a  law  of  the  year  1816,  which 
specified  the  several  kinds  of  funds  to  be  received  in  payment  of  public 
dues,  and  left  to  the  re^naibility  of  the  Executive  discretion  (according 
to  the  construction  of  it  under  which  the  Specie  Circular  was  issued )  the 
designation  of  the  kind  lo  be  received  under  any  particular  circum- 
stances. This  Executive  order,  in  his  consummate  ignorance  of  what 
he  is  so  flippantly  speaking  about,  it  is  that  Captain  Marryat  calls 
"  General  Jackson's  currency  bill"  In  proper  keeping  with  this  appears 
the  remark  shortly  after:  "To  check  this  maihiess  of  speculation  was 
one  reason  why  an  act  ofCongreat  was  passed,  obliging  all  purchasers 
of  ^vemment  lands  to  pay  in  specie,"  No  such  "act  of  Congrew" 
has  been  passed,  (he  Executive  "  Specie  CircAlar "  being  again  what  he 
intends  to  allude  to. 

In  the  same  chapter  appears  the  following  norceou : 

"  At  the  same  time  (hst  they  ( tbe  fovcmment )  refuse  to  take  from  their  d^jlon 
the  notes  of  the  bnnk>,  upon  the  ground  thai  they  are  no  longer  legal  tenders,  they 
compel  their  creditonto  take  thou  very  notea — having  had  a  large  quantity  in  tlieii 
poBsenion  at  the  time  that  the  banki  raspended  specie  payment*— bd  act  of  det- 
potiam  which  the  Engliah  Qavcrnmcat  would  not  veniniB  npon." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  receive  irredeemable  paper — apart  fnnn  the  pro- 
priety of  such  reception — was  in  no  respect  discretionary,  but  absolutely 
compulsory  by  the  laws  which  it  is  the  sworn  obligation  of  the  Execu- 
tive functionaries  to  execute.  And  with  respect  to  the  "act  of  despotism" 
here  denounced,  the  feet  is  simply,  that,  being  suddenly  cut  off  from  all 
crther  resources  by  tbe  general  suspension  of  the  banks,  in  which  its  reve- 
nue had  been  collected  and  deposited,  the  Government— a  government  of 
law  and  of  linuted  powers — neither  had,  nor  could  procure,  any  other 
medium  of  payment  for  iia  current  expenditures ;  it  did  not  and  could  not 
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"eoupel"  its  CTeditors  to  receive  those  notes,  but  simply  allowed  them 
the  Toluntary  optica  of  receiring'  them  oi  waiting'  tilt  the  fiiat  meeting 
of  CoDgiess  should  piovido  other  and  more  satis&ctory  fUnds.  'Wt 
again  see  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  his  other  allusions  to  political  events, 
the  mere  reflection  of  the  vague  and  erroneous  Impression  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  acaielen  reader  of  a  little  of  the  random  partisan  alangofths 
whig  newspapers,  without  any  understanding  of  the  afikirs  alluded  to, 
or  any  intelligent  inquiry  into  theii  true  merits. 

Hia  ignorance  of  the  mere  rudiments  and  external  fonos  of  our  po- 
titical  organization  stands  fiilly  refealed  in  the  two  following  passages. 
"  It  must  be  remembered  •  •  •  that  by  the  institutions  of  the  Unitni 
&  district  required  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  before  it  could  be  ac- 
knowledged as  evrai  a  district"  He  means  of  course  a  "teiiitoiy,"  the 
two  words  having  distinct  technical  meanings  both  in  the  constitution 
and  in  common  parlance  in  the  United  States,  the  want  of  acquaiutanca 
with  which  betrays  an  almotf  inconceivable  degree  of  pains  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  learning  what  every  American  schoolboy  knows,  and 
what  every  observant  foreigner  cannot  &il  immediately  to  inform  himself 
of^  in  his  first  inquiries  aboiit  the  simple  outlines  of  the  political  structure 
he  ctHnes  to  investigate. 

Lord  Durham,  by  the  way,  in  bis  recent  famous  Report  on  the  Cona- 
das,  makes  the  same  misapplication  of  the  term  district  In  bis  case  it 
was  a  mistake  natural  enough,  with  his  distant  and  superficial  view  of 
the  Union.  In  the  case  of  Captain  Mairyat  it  betrays  a  degree  of  care- 
less ignorance  entirely  unpardonable. 

And  again,  in  speaJdng  of  the  burial  of  Mr.  ClUey,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Maine,  he  alludes  to  an  eulogium  passed 
on  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  by  "the  surviving  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Maine" — betraying  the  supposition  that  the  State  of 
Maine,  like  the  English  countries  before  the  Rrform,  had  but  Itno  Rep- 
resentatives in  that  body. 

But  the  following  remark  presents  such  a  beautiful  concentration  of 
ignorance — so  cnrious  a  Mvllum  in  parvo — that  it  will  supercede  the 
necessity  of  any  farther  quotatioos  to  illustrate  our  present  point  In 
his  chapter  on  Washington,  in  speaking  of  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
principle  and  patriotism  which  be  observes  in  the  national  legislature — 
with  but  a  few  exceptions  which  "show  with  more  grace  and  attractive- 
ness from  the  hot-bed  of  corruption  in  which  they  have  been  engendered" 
— he  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers,  that  "there  has  been  a  sad  falling  off 
in  America  littee  the  last  lear,  lohich  brought  in  the  Democratic  party 
vitkGeTteralJaeksim."  This  is  the  supreme  of  the  ridiculous.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  came  "  in  "  with  Jefferson  in  1 30 1 ;  the  victory  of  New  Orleans 
was  in  1815;  Cieneral  Jackson's  presidency  commenced  in  1829;  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  century  was  interrupted  only  by  the  single  minority  term,  of 
four  years,  of  the  younger  Adams,  from  1825  to  1829.  The  English 
public  may  form  a  judgment  of  Captain  Marryat'a  competence  to  write 
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<xa  American  mstitutions  and  afiiiira,  from  the  opinion  they  would  them- 
selves entertain  of  fln  American  who  should  write  of  ihe  English  wbigs, 
A  having  eomt  in  wilh  the  Dvice  of  MarboTougA'at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. The  gross  and  pervading  ignorance  of  the  suppogitioug  caae  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  parallel  that  of  the  real  one,  which  it  may  be  necet' 
aaiy  to  assure  the  reader  ia  a  bonorfidt  literal  quotation  from  this  book 
which  ia  presented  to  ns  as  embodying  the  profound  results  of  the  "  more 
research,  greater  degree  of  acumen,  and  fuller  investigation,"  of  out 
travelling  "philosopher." 

Flippancy  being  a  pervading  attribute  of  style  and  manner,  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  more  particular  instances  of  this,  the  third 
of  the  injfi^ients  into  which  we  resolve  this  consummately  silly  publi- 
cation, than  are  sufficiently  contained  in  the  passa^  adduced  to  exem- 
plify its  other  three  conspicuous  merits.  It  remains  therefore  only, 
before  closing  a  task  in  which  we  fear  that  the  game  is  scarce  worth  the 
trouble,  to  cite  a  few  instances  of  the  plain  and  downright  mtndaeity 
with  which  the  pages  of  the  gallant  naval  captain  abound  rather  too 
profusely  to  be  consistent  with  American  notions  of  either  professional 
honor,  or  personal  integrity.  In  this  connection  should  be  borne  in  mind 
the  emphatic  pledge  given  in  the  introduction,  of  the  spirit  of  scrupu- 
lous veracity  which  the  reader  is  assured  pervades  the  whole  work.  In 
speaking  of  the  imputed  American  practice  of  "hoaxing"  any  itinerant 
foreigner  suspected  of  an  intention  of  writing  a  book,  he  says: 

"  This  practice,  added  to  another,  that  of  attempting  to  conceal,  (for  the 
Americans  are  aware  of  many  of  their  defects,)  has  been  with  me  pn>- 
ductive  of  good  results;  it  has  led  me  to  much  close  investigation,  and 
has  made  me  very  cautious  in  asserting  what  has  not  been  proved  to 
my  own  satis&ction  to  be  worthy  of  credibility," 

We  pass  over  such  instances  of  harmless  mendacity  us  are  contained 
in  several  of  the  stories  he  tells,  as  amusing  personal  occurrences  happen- 
ing to  himselfl  which  we  recognize  as  some  of  the  floating  newspaper 
jokes  of  the  time — such  as  the  remark  made  to  him,  in  a  conversation, 
on  board  one  of  the  North  river  boats,  as  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
by  way  of  proving  how  cold  it  was :  "  Why,  I  had  a  coW  oa  my  lot  up 
the  river,  and  last  winter  she  got  in  among  the  ice,  and  was  carried 
down  three  miles  before  we  could  get  her  out  again.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  she  has  milked  nothing  but  ice-creams  ever  since."  We 
let  these  pass,  as  not  worth  the  pains  of  quotation.  The  following  is 
ftom  his  picture  of  the  Fourth  of  July  festivities  in  New  York: 

"One»cb»ideorthe  whole  length  of  Broad  way  were  rsngpiiboolhs  and  Uuidi 
■imitar  lo  those  at  an  English  fnir,  and  on  wliioli  wtre  displayed  small  plalea  of 
oysters,  with  a  fork  stuck  in  Ibe  board  opposite  lo  each  plale  ;  clams  swehering  in 
the  hot  sun]  pine-applei,  boiled  hams,  pies,  poddings,  barley  mgai,  and  many 
other  indescribables.  But  what  was  most  remnriiable,  Broadwaj'  being  tline  mile* 
long,  and  the  booths  filling  each  aide  of  it,  in  every  booth  there  was  a  roan  pis,  liirg« 
or  email,  as  the  centra  alttaclion.  Six  miles  of  roast  pig,  and  that  in  New  York 
alone;  and  roast  pig  in  every  other  city,  town,  hamlet,  and  TtllHge,  in  the  Union. 
IVfaat  Bsweiation  can  thers  be  between  roast  pig  and  independence  1    Let  it  Dotb* 
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Mtppooed  that  then  was  any  deAueney  id  lbs  very  AecemTy  aitkle*  of  poM^on  on 
tbis  mspictoui  day:  no!  Ihe  Iwoths  were  loaded  vilh  poitir,  ale,  cider,  mead, 
brandy,  wine,  ginger-beer,  pop,  soda-wnler,  whiskey,  rum,  punch,  gin-alings,  cock- 
Uits,  minl-juleps,  besidei  Tnany  other  compounds,  to  name  which  nothing  but  the 
laxnrianee  of  American -English  could  ioTent  a  wonl.  Certainly  the  prq>aretiona 
in  the  refreahnlent  way  were  most  imposing,  and  gvTe  you  some  idea  of  wbat  bad 
to  be  gone  through  with  on  Ihia  auspicious  day,  he" 
And  it  winds  up  with: 

"  What  with  sea-serpenl*,  giant  rockets,  scaling  hea*en,  Bengal  lights,  Chinna 
ires,  Italian  suns,  fairy  bowers,  crowns  of  Jupiter,  exeraniheniiinis,  Tartar  tern- 
pin,  Veata's  diadems,  mogiccirclM,  morning  glariei,»ars  of  Columbia,  and  temples 
«f  liberty,  all  America  was  in  ablaze;  ond,  in  odditioa  to  tbi«  modeof  manifesting 
its  joy,  all  America  was  tipay. 

"  Tbero  is  something  grand  in  the  idea  of  a  notional  inloxieatioa.  Id  this  world 
¥icn,  on  «  grand  scale,  dilate  into  vinues;  ha  wbo  murders  one  man  is  atrung  up 
«)th  ignominy }  hut  ha  who  murders  twenty  tboosMid  ba*  a  uatue  to  bis  memory, 
and  ia  handed  down  to  posterity  a>  a  hero.  A  staggering  individual  is  a  laughable, 
■nd,  ■ometimts,  a  disgusting  spectacle ;  but  the  whole  of  a  *Mt  continent  reeling, 
offering  a  holocaust  of  its  brains  for  merdes  vouehsaftd,  is  an  appropriate  liibtKe  of 
giatitude  for  tberiglita  of  equality  and  the  Inwttinjr  aptrif  of  their  inatitoUona." 

Now  all  Urn  caricature  ia  a  raatter  of  not  ibe  slightest  imagiaable 
consequence;  but  immediately  Ibllowing  his  particular  declaration  that 
he  is  about  to  describe  what  he  "actually  saw,"  it  will  serve  aa  well  as 
any  other  passage  to  illustrate  Captain  Marryat's  views  and  practice  of 
veracity  in  narration.  The  most  stupid  kind  of  'humor'  in  narration  is 
that  in  which  the  point  of  the  joke  turns  upon  a  pure  fiction,  gratuitously 
•dded  lo  the  real  &cls  of  a  story  or  description,  either  by  an  entirely  origi- 
aal  inrenlor,  or  by  such  monstrous  exaggeration  aa  ia  equivalent  to  it- 
prosing  only  the  narrator's  indifference  to  tmth,  and  the  dulnesa  of  his 
appreciation  of  that  more  refined  and  true  humor  which  stands  in  no 
need  of  any  such  addition  of  grotesque  caricature.  Now  what  will  re- 
main of  the  above  description  of  Che  Fourth  of  July  in  New  York, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  English  reader,  when  we  reduce  the  six  miles 
of  booths  and  stands  to  the  mere  length  of  Ihe  Park  in  Broadway,  s 
few  hundred  yards,  and  one  side  nnly^when  we  dismiss  the  uniform 
"roast  pig"  as  pure  fiction — and  when  the  "national  intoxication '' 
dwindles  into  a  very  insignificant  proportion  of  the  bwest  of  the  low 
who  may,  of  course,  be  seen  staggering  in  Ihe  Streets  of  such  a  city  as 
New  York,  at  the  close  of  such  a  day?  We  do  not  say,  what  an  un- 
blushing invetilor  does  this  instance  alone  prove  the  worthy  captain  to 
be,  but  how  exceedingly  dull  and  common-place  a  one  I 

Here  is  another  parallel  instance  of  a  simple  and  unadulterated  pel- 
aonal  lie: 

"  I  was  amused  by  a  reply  given  me  by  an  American  in  office  here  [  Sault  SL 
Marie,]  I  ashed  how  much  his  office  was  wor^,  and  his  answer  was  six  hundred 
dollars,  besides  tieaiings.  This  woa,  at  all  events,  frank  and  honest;  in  ELngtand 
the  word  would  bave  been  softened  down  to  perquisites.  I  afterwards  found  that  it 
wsa  a  common  eipresaion  in  the  Stoles  lo  aay  a  place  wos  worth  so  much  beaidM 

We  might  have  supposed  the  plausibility  of  the  first  half  of  this  pass- 
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age,  SB  a  pooi  joke  on  the  part  of  the  individual  alluded  to,  but  for  the 
lound  assertion  with  which  he  illuslrates  it,  by  a  "  common  expression," 
which  we  will  venture  to  affinn  will  be  as  new  to  the  ears  of  every 
other  American  reader  as  to  our  own.  Of  a  piece  with  which  may 
Bafely  be  pronounced  the  following: 

"  Frogrening  in  the  singe,  I  had  a  very  uniuing  tiraeimeTi  of  the  ruling  passion 
of  tlie  counlrf — Ihs  spirit  of  barter,  which  is  communicated  to  the  females  as  well 
Mlo  the  boyi.  I  will  atop  for  ■  moment,  however,  to  aajr,  thai  I  heard  of  an  Ame- 
rican, who  had  two  sons,  and  he  declared  that  they  were  ao  cIcTer  at  baiter,  that  ha 
locked  them  bolh  up  together  in  a  room,  without  b  cent  in  thar  pockets,  and  that 
before  they  had  netipped  for  an  hour  they  had  each  gained  two  dollars  a  piece.  Bui 
now  for  my  Mov  pasaengers — both  young,  both  good-looking,  and  both  ladies,  and 
svidently  were  total  atrangento  each  other.  One  had  a  pretty  pink  silk  bonnet,  very 
fine  for  travelling;  the  Other,  an  indifferent  pluah  one.  The  yooDglady  in  Iheplodl 
eyed  the  pink  bonnet  for  sometime:  at  last  Ptuah  observed,  in  a  drawling,  half-indit 
faent  way: — '  That's  rather  a  pretty  bonnet  of  yours,  miss.'  '  Why,  ye*  lealculsts 
it 's  rather  smart,'  replied  Pink,  After  a  pause  and  doaar  survey, — '  You  would 'nt  hava 
■By  objection  to  part  with  it,  miaaT  'Well,  now,  I  don't  know  but  I  might;  Ihava 
worn  it  but  three  days,  I  reckon.'  '  Oh,  myl  I  should  have  reckoned  that  yo«  car- 
ried it  longer — perhaps  it  rained  on  tbem  three  days.'  '  I've  a  notion  it  did'nt  rain 
not  one.  Il'snotthe  only  bonnetl  have,  miss.'  'Well,  now,  Ishotild  not  mind  an 
^^ange,  and  paying  you  the  balane*.'  '  That's  an  awAil  thing  that  you  have  on, 
»■■*.'  *  I  rather  think  not,  but  that's  as  may  be — Come,  miss,  what  will  you  take.' 
'Why,  I  don't  knoWj^what  will  you  give!'  '  I  reckon  you'll  know  beat  when  yc*i 
answer  my  question.'  '  Well,  then,  I  should'nt  like  lest  than  Eve  dollars.'  '  Five 
doUarsandmy  bonnetl  I  reckon  two  would  be  nearer  the  marie— but  it's  ef  no  coi>- 
■equence.'  '  None  in  the  least,  miss,  only  T  know  the  value  of  my  bonnet.'  '  We'll 
say  no  more  about  it.'  '  Just  ao,  miss.'  A  pause  and  silenee  for  half  a  minute,  when 
Miss  Plush  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  aays,  as  if  talking  to  herself, '  I  should'nt 
mind  giving  four  dollars,  but  no  more.'  She  then  fell  back  in  her  aeat,  when  Miss 
Pink  put  her  heud  out  of  the  window,  and  said  :  '  I  should'nt  refnse  (bur  dollars 
after  all,  if  it  was  ofierrd,'  and  then  she  fell  back  to  her  former  position.  '  Did  you 
think  of  taking  four  dollars,  miaaV  *  Well,  T  don't  care,  I've  plenty  of  bonnets  at 
home.'  '  Well,'  replied  Plush,  taking  out  iter  pursn,  and  ofTering  ber  the  money. 
'  What  bonk  is  this,  miss  1'  'Oh,  all'an^t  there,  Safby  Fund,  Icalcnlala.'  Tha 
two  ladiea  exchange  bonneta,  and  Pink  pocAeta  the  balance. 

Again,  in  his  chapter  on  Washington,  Captain  Marryat  thus  honors 
the  preaent  Administradon ; 

"  At  for  the  party  at  present  in  power,  all  I  can  aay  in  its  &vor  is,  that  then  on 
Area  elevar  gentlemen  in  it — Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Poioaett,  and  Mr.  Poraylh. 
Tbero  may  be  more,  but  1  know  ao  little  of  them,  that  1  muat  be  excuaed  if  I  do  not 
name  them,  which  otherwiae  I  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  doing." 

It  must  certainly  be  very  distresnng  to  the  other  prominent  members 
(^  the  party  referred  to,  that  Captain  Marryat's  scnipulons  veracity 
would  not  allow  him  "  to  name  them,"  because  he  knew  so  little  of 
them — and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  "excuaed"  for  go 
mortifying  a  neglect— especially  when  we  add  the  remark  made  by  one 
of  the  three  individuals  here  "  named  "  as  "  clever,"  and  as  having  been 
honored  with  the  implied  intimate  acquaintance  of  Captain  Marryat,  on 
the  above  passage  being  mentioned;  namely,  that  "he  vjanderid  hoto 
Captain  Murryat  had  found  thai  ouf ,  as  hit  only  acquaintance  with 
kirn  eontisted  in  their  haoimg  met  on  one  oeeaaion  in  a  itore." 
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Here,  again,  is  anotlier  specimes  too  ndiculooB  to  be  entitled  to  any 
othei  T&nark  than  its  simple  quotatioo.  SpeakiDg  of  the  administratiMi 
of  justice  in  the  United  States,  he  says: 

"  The  DBXt  (cror  U,  that  political  qncaliora  an  pwmittcd  to  interfere  with  theend* 
of  jnitice.  It  ia  a  well-known  fact  that,  not  ttlong  ago,  an  Iriahman,  who  had  mnr- 
dered  hia  wife,  wan  braaght  to  trial  upon  the  ere  of  an  electipn;  and,  althongh  his 
gnilt  woa  undoubted,  he  was  acquitted,  because  the  Irish  party,  which  were  so  influ- 
oitial  aa  to  be  able  to  lum  the  dection,  had  declared  thai,  if  their  countrTman  wa* 
conTicted,  they  wonld  vote  on  the  other  side. 

"  But,  wont  of  all,  i*  the  difficulty  of  fiitdin^  (to  keneit  jury— a  fact  generallf  ac- 
knowledged. Politiea,  ptiTala  animoailiea,  bribery,  all  hare  their  inSuenee  U)  defeat 
the  end*  of  justice,  and  it  a^^ea.  strongly  against  the  moral  standard  of  a  nation 
that  such  should  be  Ib^eaie :  but  that  it  ia  so  is  undoubted." 

AndaguQ: 

"In  the  Bonthem  and  Western  Staiea  yon  may  murder  em  white  men,  and  no  MM 
viD  arraign  you  or  tronble  himeetf  about  the  matter ;  but  ileal  om  nigger,  and  the 
vbde  community  are  in  aims,  and  express  the  most  Tirtuous  indignation  against 
the  ma  of  theft,  although  that  of  murder  will  be  disregarded."  ' 

The  above  specimena  of  the  i)t£ndacityw6  have  undertaken  to  prove, 
are  only  amnsiag.  The  following,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  them, 
is  the  only  passage  in  the  book  which  could  excite  in  our  minds  a  leeling^ 
ritdng  to  the4erel  of  indignation : 

"And  now  let  OS  exarnineinto  tbe  particulan  of  this  duel  between  Mr.  Gravea 
and  Mr.  Cilley.  It  was  well  Iiaown  thnt  Mr.  Oraves  had  hardly  ever  fired  a  rifle 
in  hia  life.  Mr.  Cilley,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  excellent  rifle  shot,  constantly  in 
praetice:  it  was  well-known,  alio,  that  he  intended  to  fix  a  quarrel  upon  one  of  (be 
•anthem  memben,  aa  he  bad  poblicly  said  he  would.  He  brought  hia  rifle  dowD  to 
Waahington  with  him;  be  practised  with  it  almoat  every  day,  and  more  regularly 
m>  a&er  he  had  sent  the  challenge,  and  it  had.  bean  accepted.  It  so  happened  that, 
ODBirary  to  the  expectations  of  all  parties,  Mr.  Cilley,  instead  of  Mr.  Oravei,  was 
the  party  who  fell;  but  surely,  ir eier  there  waeaman  vba prtmedUaltd  vmrdtt, 
it  waa  Mr.  Cilley.  1  state  this,  not  with  the  wish  to  assail  Mr.  Ciller's  character, 
aa  I  believe  that  almoat  any  other  American  would  have  done  the  lame  thing;  fbr 
wbalavsr  license  aodely  will  give,  that  will  every  maa  take,  and  moreover,  ftom 
babit,  will  not  oonaider  it  aa  wrong." 

Mow  this  black  mass  of  ftlsebood,  applied  to  the  vilificatioii  of  so  Doble 
a  fellow  as  poor  Cilley,  is  leally  too  bad.  It  is  utterly  deatitote  of  apology 
or  palliation,  because  Captain  Marryat  was  at  Washington  at  the  time, 
and  all  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were  so  fully  and  strongly  brought  out 
in  aothoitic  pablications,  which  were  read  with  the  utmost  avidity,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  misstatement  of  them.  Captain  Marryaf  s  object 
is  here  to  illustrate  the  depraved  state  of  American  morals,  in  relation  to 
the  practice  of  duelling,  by  contrasting  the  public  honors*  of  Mr.  Cilley's 

*  Ciqjtala  Marryat  spreads  out  at  fUl  length,  with  every  estraneatti  aid  of  tha 
triefca  of  typography,  the  detaila  of  Mr.  Cilley's  Ittneral,  to  be  able  to  make  the 
remark  that  a  man  who  according  to  the  laws  of  England  "  would  have  been  con- 
demned and  executed  for  murder,"  "  should  now,  because  he  falls  in  the  ntlempt, 
have  AonoTi  paid  la  hii  nrnami,  much  grtaUr  than  we  paid  to  those  of  Niltoit, 
when  be  fell  so  nobly  in  his  country's  cause."  He  does  not  stair,  what  be  could 
MX  bat  have  veil  known,  that  theaeprooeedings  were  naihiDgmorelhiuitheeuttain> 
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iiiiieral,  of  wKich  he  baa  before  giren  a  detailed  accooot,  with  the  atrocity 
which,  for  tbe  purpose  of  bringing^  out  the  fonner  in  the  stronger  relief^  he 
ondertakes,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  known  focta  of  the  case,  to  impute  to 
Mr.  Cilley's  fonner  conduct.  For  this  purpose  he  haa  not  only  directly 
falailied  nearly  all  the  material  fiicta,  by  pure  and  gratuitous  fietian,  but 
has  the  efironlery  to  present  a  state  of  the  case  which  no  aieniy  of  Mr. 
Cilley  ever  ventured  to  whisper  in  public  or  private,  aa  a  something 
generally  understood  and  admitted — as  "  well  known,"  and  "publicly 
nid  I"  Again  we  ask,  what  credence  will  any  English  reader  give  to 
any  assertion  of  a  work  stamped  with  such  gross  and  reckles  menda- 
city ? — when  he  is  told :  I ,  "  That  it  was'  not  well  known  that  Mr. 
Graves  had  hardly  ever  fired  a  rifle  in  his  life ;"  that  od  the  ctHitraiy, 
Kentuckians  were  to  be  presumed  fomiliar,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  with 
what  may  almott  be  termed  their  pecuiiai  national  weapon ;  and  that 
he  shot  well  enough  to  stretch  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  gionod,  at  a 
distance  exceeding  ninety  yards, — Mr.  Cilley  having  chosen  that  weapon 
because  he  regarded  himself  aa  forited  by  a  deliberate  persecution  into  a 
duel,  and  because  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  pistol.  2,  That 
Mr.  Cilley  was  not "  constantly  in  practice ;"  that  though  he  had  been 
a  good  shot  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  he  had  not  fired  a  rifle  within 
that  period.  3,  That  the  imputation  of  a  publicly  announced  intention  to 
"fix  a  quarrel  upon  one  of  the  soutbem  members,"  has  never  before 

ary  Cirms  of  th*  public  burial  or  n  member  or  Cangrrss,  dying  during  the  vnaioD 
of  thnl  body— the  House  of  RepresentatJTfs  having  »imply  omilled  to  lake  snyoffl- 
cial  cogniiannc  at  the  time,  the  bets  not  being  in  any  ofliclat  way  before  il,  of  any 
peuuliarily  in  the  manner  of  Wis  death.  The  deep  feeling  wSich  was  manifested  OD 
the  occasion  was  univenally  understood,  as  haTing  been  simply  called  forth  by  B 
general  and  drep  aympathy  with  tbe  fhte  of  Mr.  Cilley  aa  the  Tietim  of  an  unrdenl- 
ing  and  deadly  persecution,  veil  calculated  to  make  every  bosom  throb  with  emo- 
tions aa  painful  as  profound.  Captain  Marryal  speaki  of  the  aUendance  of  tbe 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  occaaion,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  broaghl  promi- 
nently into  public  relief  by  the  universality  of  the  opposite  tone  of  ■  ' 
that  body  declined  (o  attend,  by  a  formal,  published  reaolution,  in  c 
iba  undentood  manner  of  the  death  of  tbe  decuied  member. 

It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  following  specimen  of  Captain  Marryat'* 
•afBcious  generalization,  whenever  he  undertake!  to  reaaon  "  philosophically"  upon 
tha  characteristics  of  Democracy  ; 

"Dualling  alwiya  bubeen,  and  ajmyi  will  b«,  ong  oT  the  eril)  of  remocruy.  t  hair, 
1  beliflve,  before  ofaaerred,  ttul  in  many  points  a  young  natioa  ii,  in  all  hi  bulla,  vary  lika 
li>  a  youDg  iadindual ;  and  thia  ii  <ne  in  which  the  oampaiiacB  bolda  goai^  But  ihcra  ara 
othat  caiaei  lor,  and  other  iDeentiTes  id,  ibia  practice  besidw  Iha  fidia  idea  that  it  ix  a  proof 
of  conraga.  Slander  ai>d  detractioa  are  the  inaepar^lr  eribof  aBeiDDcracj^  and  ai  neither 
public  nor  pritate  cbuscttn  are  spared,  and  the  law  ii  irapotant  to  protect  them,  men  bav* 
DO  Other  reaonn*  than  lo  defeod  ibeir  repinationa  with  their  Jitta,  or  tc  deter  the  debmar 
by  tho  risk  wWeh  he  mnt  huur." 

Tbe  ■beuidity  of  sock  MulT does  not  need  any  other  reftUalioB  than  arcferoMelo 
the  praciiM*  of  other  couiuriea,  and  lo  the  imponam  sections  of  the  United  States  in 
which  duelling  is  almoat  ullerly  unknown,  and  where  it  is  utterly  discountenanced 
by  an  almost  unanimous  public  semiment  and  uMfe.  If  in  othera  it  ia  unhappily 
frequent,  it  is  manifestly  from  cauaei  entirely  diMinct  froni  the  detnixratic  insCilu- 
tiom  common  to  all.  '  . 
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lieen  even  hinted,  and  ia  the  very  reverse  of  the  well  known  fcct,  which 
is,  that  he  was  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  peaceful  character,  repregentiir^ 
a  section  of  country  in  which  duelling  ia  held  in  utter  reprobation,  and  in 
which  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  the  feet  of  having  fought  &  duel 
would  be  irrevocable  destruction  to  the  political  prospects  of  any  public 
man — and  that  in  this  case  the  quarrel  was  &stencd  upoD  him,  in  the 
&ce  of  earnest  attempts  to  avoid  it  by  the  amplest  prolestotiona  of  good 
will  and  respect  to  his  antagonisL  4,  That  instead  of  his  having  "brought 
his  rifle  down  to  Washington  with  him,"  he  had  none,  and  thatbe  foug'ht 
with  a  borrowed  one.  6,  That  instead  of  having  practised  with  it  in  the 
manner  stated,  he  had  simply  gone  out  twice  witliin  a  few  days  of  ihs 
duel,  aHei  he  had  become  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
opponents,  in  the  correspondence  that  preceded  it,  to  force  upon  him  the 
alternatives  of  digcrrace  or  a  dueL  6,  And  Jinalty,  that  instead  of  having- 
''sent  the  challenge,"  he  was  the  pany  challenged,  the  ground  of  that 
diallenge  being  nothing  more  than  his  having  refused  to  allow  himself  to 
be  called  to  account  by  a  certain  notorious  editor  for  words  spoken  by 
him  in  debate,  and  his  having  refused  to  disclaim  any  intended  imputa- 
tion upon  the  honor  or  gentlemanly  character  of  the  editor  in  question, 
when  required  to  do  so  in  a  very  imperious  manner  (to  use  a  mild  term) 
by  Mr.  Graves,  the  friend  of  the  latter,  and  the  bearer  of  his  communi- 
cation ;  Mr.  Graves  asserting  to  his  friends  that  Mr.  Cilley  had  made 
such  a  verbal  disclaimer  to  him,  in  private,  in  opposition  to  ^11  Mr.  Gil- 
ley's  communications  with  his  own  friends,  and  to  his  positive  and  un- 
varying contradiction.  Now  all  this  was  public — spread  out  in  authentic 
published  documents,  and  ^miliar  to  all  the  friends  of  all  the  parties — 
and  yet  this  reckless  scribbler  has  the  unblushing  hsrdibood,  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  outiago  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  tha 
feelings  of  the  living,  with  such  a  statement  of  the  "  particulars"  as  we 
have  quoted  above — addressed,  too,  to  a  public  which  the  contradictioa 
can  never  reach  I 

We  have  no  desire  lo  re-open  the  deep  and  nnhealed  wounds  left  in 
many  a  heart  by  this  sad  business— neither  to  revive  lesentments,  in 
•ome  bosoms,  upon  which  time  may  have  begun  to  exercise  its  mitiga- 
ting influence,  nor  to  quicken  or  embitter  the  pangs  of  remorse  which 
W0  are  too  well  assured  it  has  planted  deeply  and  forever  in  othersi 
Foul  as  was  the  mntder  of  the  noble,  kind  and  manly  friend — justice  to 
yrboae  memory  dictates  this  indignant  contradiction  of  this  most  etrocioiiB 
of  slanders— we  are  yet  well  disposed  to  extend  a  mantle  of  charity  over 
every  remmiKence  of  that  wretched  period — and,  judging  not  that  we  be 
Botjudged,  to  leave  the  motives  and  conduct  of  all,  even  all,  of  itsaclor^ 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  to  their  own  consciences  and  to  the  final  com- 
mon judgment  of  us  all 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  sustain  fully,  in  its  quadruple  aspect, 
dte  opinion  above  expressed  of  this  very  contemptible  publication.  It 
may  be  added,  in  general  terms,  that  Captain  Marryat  exhibits  through- 
otit  a  great  aUioirence  and  contempt  of  Democracy.    About  half  of  the 
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volume  is  filled  with  the  "  Diary,"  and  the  remainder  wkh  some  meagre 
remarks  under  the  titles  of  I^n^uages,  Credit,  Peniteatiaries,  &c.,  Army 
sod  Navy,  SeligioD,  Education,  Slavery,  Law,  &c. — ^in  which  a  few 
comm<Ni''place  atatistica  are  collected,  eked  out  with  quotaticma,  and  some 
dullow  and  trashy  commentary  to  disparage,  generally,  the  state  of 
things  observed  here,  under  those  several  heads,  comparatively  with  that 
of  England — the  dulness  of  which  is  in  general  only  relieved  by  a  little 
smart  spaclile  of  flippancy,  one  degree  less  tolerable  than  iiselC  He 
promises  at  the  conclusion  a  continuation — the  probable  value  of  which 
may  be  readily  estimated  by  the  data  of  which  we  have  now  placed  the 
ifadei  sufficiently  in  possession.  We  may  add,  too,  that  many  parts  of 
the  volume  are  amusing;  enough,  especially  to  readers  very  foud  of  that 
low,  broad,  "  Peter  Simple"  kind  of  humor  which  is  Captain  Marryat's 
peculiar  and  only /orlc.  Of  his  aneering  ill-humor  with  the  country  and 
people,  perhaps,  a  partial  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fallowing: 

"  Admiuing  thii,  or  coorae  I  have  no  fedio^  of  ill-«il1  tovirds  (baa  for  anf 
want  of  hospitality  towarda  me ;  on  the  eontrorj,  I  wai  pleased  with  ih«  oegleel, 
as  it  left  me  free  and  UDshackled  Tram  any  real  or  raecied  dainu  which  the  Ameci- 
eans  might  have  made  tipon  me  on  that  score.  Indeed,  I  had  not  been  three  weeks 
in  the  Muniry  before  I  dedded  upon  accepting  no  more  invitations,  even  charily  as 
diey  wcie  made.  1  found  that,  although  invited,  my  presmce  was  a  realraim  upon 
tbsROmpany ;  evsry  oae  appeared  afraid  to  iptak;  and  when  any  thing  ludicrous 
occurred,  the  cry  would  be— 'Ob,  now,  Captain  Mairyatl  don't  put  that  inloyoui 
book.'" 

"  But  if  I  admit,  that,  after  the  usage  which  they  had  received,  the  Ameriotns  srs 
justiSed  in  not  againtendertnglheir  JioapitHliLylolheBnglish,!  cannot,  atlhesnm* 
time,  but  express  my  opinion  as  to  their  conduct  towards  me  persoDally.  They  had 
no  right  to  insult  and  annoy  me  in  the  manner  they  did,  from  nearly  one  end  of  Ihs 
Unitm  to  the  other,  either  because  my  predecessors  had  expressed  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  them  before  my  arrival,  or  because  they  expected  that  I  would  do  the 
■anic  upon  my  return  to  my  own  country.  I  remark  upon  this  conduct,  not  from 
any  feeling  of  ill-will  or  desire  of  retalintion,  but  to  compel  the  Americans  to  admit 
that  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  them ;  that  I  received  from  them  much  more  of 
insult  and  outrage  than  of  kindness ;  and.  consequently,  tfast  tlte  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude cannAt  be  laid  to  my  door,  bowevet  offcruivs  to  them  some  of  the  remarks  in 
this  wotk  may  happen  to  be." 

The  bet  is,  Captain  Marryat  made  in  goieral  a  very  unfitvorable  im- 
pression in  America.  It  was  pretty  well  understood  what  sort  of  a  book 
was  probably  to  be  expected  Crom  him ;  and  his  on'U  manners  spoke  Car 
themselves  as  those  of  a  vulgar,  half-educated  sort  of  man,  with  a  cer- 
tain coarae  and  boisterous  humor,  but  very  imperfectly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  a  gentleman — mch  a  personage  as  the  quaitei-deck,  espe- 
cially of  the  British  service,  is  very  apt  to  produce — but  who  may  ai- 
nost  literally  be  said,  when  engaged  in  such  a  "tour  in  search  of  the 
picturesque"  on  shore,  to  be  a  fish  out  of  water.  He  speaks  of  invita- 
tions having  been  "charily  made"  to  him; — from  the  accounts  we  have 
heard  of  the  impleasing  personal  impression  left  by  him,  in  at  least  some 
of  the  places  visited  by  him,  be  would  probably  have  Ibund  them,  on  a 
i^etition  of  his  tour,  still  more  "  charily "  renewed.     His  object  was 
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flridently  to  get  matemla  foT  the  indalgeuce  of  his  swaggering,  coane 
land  of  humor  in  ridicule  and  abuse  of  America,  which  he  has  put 
together  io  a  very  flimsy,  catch-penny  fitshioa  An  air  of  absurdity, 
howerer,  peculiarly  its  own,  is  given  to  it  by  the  ridiculous  contrast 
between  this,  the  real  character  and  calibre  of  the  book,  and  that  affecta- 
tion of  jntelUgent  research,  and  liberal  philosophy,  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  of  which  so  imposiiig  an  ostentation  is  made  at  the  outset. 
We  now  dismiss  it — with  many  misgivings  whether  it  is  worth  the  pages 
we  hare  given  to  the  exposure  of  the  impoetuie  of  its  pretensions — with 
the  following  narrative,  which  will  have  a  sad  interest  for  many  of  our 
readers,  of  Sir  John  Colbome's  atrocious  massacre  of  8t  Eustacbe. 
Captain  Marryat  acccmip&nied  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer.  He  does 
not,  however,  mention  the  flag  of  truce  and  offered  submission,  and 
rqected  appeals  for  quarter,  of  the  insurgents,  nor  the  brutalities  that 
succeeded  the  massacre,  which  have  rendered  the  "horrors  of  St. 
Etistache"  darkly  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  atrocities  which  have 
loo  often  disgraced  the  glory  of  the  British  arms,  when  they  have  been 
directed  to  the  c^ject  of  crushing  or  punishing  the  heaving  throes  of 
oppressed  humanity,  when  roused  into  a  convulsive  and  feverish  actioo 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  As  a  narrative  by  a  British  officer  of  a  British 
exploit,  it  is  entitled  to  a  credit  we  would  not  accord  if  he  had  the  least 
bias  towards  the  opposite  side. 

"  The  lown  of  St.  Euatache  m  vny  pnUUy  aitualed  on  the  high  banka  of  Iba 
rirer,  lbs  moM  remai^Bble  obJ«ct  being  iha  CUboIic  church,  a  Tciy  maaiiTe  build- 
ing, raiiol  about.two  hundred  yaida  ftim  Ihe  river  aide  npon  a  commanding  tiltia- 
lion.  Thia  church  the  inaurgenU  had  turned  into  afartreaa;  and  perhaps,  lora 
fartreas  '  £occatio%;  tbeia  nevtr  was  one  ao  weU  calculaud  for  a  Tigoroua  dafeac«, 
il  being  lanked  by  ttro  long  atone-boQt  houses,  and  protected  in  ihe  rear  by  KTeral 
lines  of  high  and  umng  paliaades,  running  down  into  the  riTer.  The  troopa  halted 
■bout  three  hnndred  yardi  from  the  town,  (o  reconnoitre;  the  artillery  were  dravn 
op  and  opoted  their  Bre,  but  chieBy  with  the  view  that  the  enemy,  by  returning  tha 
be,  might  demoniLmle  their  force  and  poiition.  The««  being  aicertained,  ordcn 
were  given  by  Sir  John  Colbome,  ao  that  in  a  ilun  time  tbe  whole  town  would  b* 
inveaied  by  tbe  troopa.  The  inaurgenta  perceiTing  tbi>,  many  of  them  eacaped, 
some  ^urongh  the  town,  othen  by  the  ftxnea  river.  Thoae  who  croaaed  on  the  ios 
were  cbaaed  by  the  Tolunteer  dragoona,  and  the  alipping  and  tumbling  of  tbe  pur- 
sued and  tha  punuen  a&brdad  ai  nuch  merriment  as  interest ;  ao  true  it  is,  that 
any  thing  ludicroua  will  males  one  laugh,  in  opposition  to  the  fedinga  ofaympalhy, 
anxiety,  and  Gmt.    Some  of  the  runawaya  were  cut  down,  and  many  mon  taken 


"  Aa  soon  u  that  portion  of  the  Iroopt  which  had  entered  tbe  town,  and  marched 
tip  the  main  street  toward  the  church,  arrived  within  half  musket-shot,  they  weie 
rsceived  with  a  smart  volley,  which  was  fired  Irom  the  large  windows  of  tbe  church, 
ud  which  wounded  a  few  of  the  men.  The  soldiera  were  then  ordered  to  maka 
tbeir  approaches  under  cover  of  tbe  houses ;  and  the  artillery  being  brought  up, 
eammenced  firing  upoo  (he  church:  but  the  walls  of  ihs  building  were  much  loo 
solid  for  the  shot  lo  make  any  imprcaaion,  and  had  Ihe  insurgents  stood  firm  they 
certainly  might  have  given  a  great'deal  of  trouble,  and  probably  have  occasioned  a 
Urp  loaa  of  men ;  but  they  beeania  alarmed,  and  fired  one  of  (he  bouies  whiefa 
abuUed  upon  and  flanked  the  church, — this  tbey  did  with  the  view  of  eacaping 
DiMter  cover  of  the  amoke.  In  a  few  minutea  the  church  itself  was  obscured  by  (b« 
volumes  of  amoke  thrown  out;   and  at  the  same  time  that  tbe  iniurgents  were 
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nj,  Ihe  troop«  marched  up  and  (upMunded  the  church.  The  poor  wralohcs 
attempted  to  g«l  away,  either  single,  or  by  twos  and  threes ;  bul  the  momenl  the^ 
appeared  a  lolley  wn  discharged,  and  they  fell.  Every  attempt  was  made  by 
tlie officers  to  make  prisooers,  but  with  indifferenl  aucceas;  indeed,  such  waa  the 
exasperation  of  the  troops  at  the  munkr  of  LieutenaBt  Weir,  that  it  was  a  serviM 
of  danger  Ut  attempt  in  aaTS  die  life  at  one  of  these  poor  deluded  ereatuTes.  The 
Are  rrom  the  bouse  soon  communicated  to  thi 
others,  the  remnant  of  the  insurgents  who  w 
one  tremendous  volley,  and  all  wns  OTcr. 

"  B^  this  lime  many  other  parts  of  the  town  were  on  fire,  and  there  was  ereiy 
prospect  of  tbe  whole  of  it  being  burnt  down,  leaving  do  qanrtcn  for  the  acddiera 
tapnceeltheo)  during  the  n^ht.  Thealtentionofevery  body  was  therefore  turned 
to  prsTent  the  progress  of  the  Barnes.  Some  houses  were  pulled  down,  so  as  to  cut 
off  thecommunicatuin  with  the  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  these  houses 
the  troops  were  billetted  oS".  The  insurgents  had  removed  their  families,  and  most  of 
their  valuables  and  furniture,  befbre  our  arrival ;  but  in'one  bouse  were  the  eommia- 
■ariat  stores,  consisting  of  the  carcases  of  ell  tbe  cattle,  sheep,  piga,  Ac,  whieb  they 
kad  taken  from  the  loyal  farmers ;  thare  was  a  large  au^^ly,  aod  the  soldiers  wen 
ooon  cooking  in  all  directions.  ,The  roll  was  called,  men  jnuatcred,  and  order 
eitabliahed. 

"  The  night  was  bitterly  cold;  the  sky  v»M  clear,  and  the  moon  near  to  her  fuB; 
bouses  were  still  burning  in  every  direction,  but  they  were  as  mere  satellttes  to  tbe 
lolly  church,  which  was  now  one  Mace  of  fire,  and  tbtowingout  volumes  of  smoke, 
whicli  passed  over  the  faceof  the  bright  moon,  and  gave  to  her  a  lurid  reddish  tinft, 
■s  if  she  too  had  assisted  in  these  deeds  of  blood.  The  distant  fires  scattered  over 
the  whole  landscape,  which  was  one  snow-wreath ;  the  whirling  of  the  smoke  from 
the  houses  which  were  burning  close  tons,  and  whieh,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
were  surrounded  by  pools  of  water,  refieeting  the  fierce  yellow  flames,  mingled  with 
the  pnle  beams  of  the  bright  moon — this,  altogether,  presented  a  beautiful,  novel,  yet 
melancholy  paoordma.  I  ibongbt  it  might  represent,  in  miniature,  the  burning  of 
Mosoow. 

"About  roidnight,whena]lwa*quiet,  I  walkeduptothechuich,  ineompeny  with 
one  of  Sir  John  Colborne's  aid-de-camps:  tbe  roof  had  fallen,  and  the  fiames  had 
subsided  for  want  of  farther  aliment.  As  we  passol  by  a  house  which  bad  just 
taken  fire  we  beard  a  cry,  and,  on  going  up,  found  a  poor  Wounded  Canadian, 
utterly  incapable  of  moving,  whom  the  flames  had  just  reached ;  in  a  tew  minutes 
be  would  have  been  burned  olive:  we  dmgged  him  out,  and  gavehira  in  charge  of 
the  soldiers,  who  carried  him  to  the  hospital. 

"  But  what  waa  this  compared  to  the  scene  which  presented  itself  in  the  church  I 
But  a  few  weeks  back  crowds  were  there  kneeling  in  adoration  and  prayer ;  I  could 
fancy  the  Catholic  priests  in  their  splendid  stoles,  the  altar,  its  candlesticks  and  orna- 
ments, the  Bolamn  music,  the  incense,  and  all  that,  by  appealing  to  the  senses,  is  so 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  religion  with  Ihe  ignorant  and  uneducated  ;  and  what  did 
I  now  behobll — nothing  but  the  bare  and  blackened  walla,  the  glowing  beams  and 
rafters,  and  tbe  window-frames,  which  the  flames  still  licked  and  flickered  through. 
The  floor  had  been  burnt  to  cinders,  and  upon  and  between  the  sleepers,  on  which 
the  floor  had  been  laid,  were  scattered  (be  remains  of  human  creatures,  injured  in 
various  degrees,  or  destroyed  by  Ihe  fire;  some  with  merely  the  clothes  burnt  off, 
leaving  the  naked  body;  some  burnt  toadeep  brown  tinge;  others  so  fiir  consumed 
that  the  viscera  were  exposed ;  while  here  and  there  the  blackened  ribs  and  vertebra 
were  all  that  the  flerca  Bamea  had  spared." 

"Not  only  inside  of  the  church,  but  without  its  walls,  was  the  same  revolting 
■pedade.  In  the  remain*  of  the  small  building  (tied  as  a  receptacle  (br  the  eoffioa 
previous  to  interment,  were  several  bodies,  heaped  one  upon  another,  and  still  burn- 
ing, tbe  tre«»e1t  which  had  once  supported  the  eoffins  serving  a«  fhel ;  and  Ikrther 
off  wei«  bodies  still  vnacMbed  by  fire,  hot  frozen  bsid  by  the  sevoity  of  tbe  weather." 
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This  has  all  ike  graphic  and  poii^iil  interest  of  a  narrative  by  an  eye 
witness.  Tlieie  is  something,  however,  exceedingly  revolting  in  the  cold 
heaTllesBnessofthe  fallowing  introduction  of  the  same  scene,  a  fewpag^ 
aftei — with  which  we  at  last  close  a.  book  which  we  assure  our  readers 
is  not  worth  to  them  the  trouble  of  opening : 

"SaDday,  U  Burlington. — The  young  ladies  are  dmting  up  the  charch  with 
fiWoonB  and  garland*  of  erergnvni  fbr  Ihe  eelebration  of  Cbriaunai,  and  bam 
pfcMcd  nie  into  Ihe  service.  LoM  Sunday  I  was  mcditatiDn  over  the  blackened 
walli  of  tlMohnich  of  8l  ELnstaehe,  aad  the  roasted  coracB  lying  within  in  preeincti; 
now  1  am  in  another  church,  weaving  laurel  and  cypress,  in  company  with  some  of 
the  prettiest  enatores  in  creation.    As  the  oopy-book  says,  varieiji  u  ckanning  I" 


THE  WINDS. 

BT    WILLIAM    CnLLBN    BRTANT. 

[  As  every  poetical  artiola  fMm  Mr.  Bryant's  pen  may  be  considered  a  co&lnbnlion 
to  tbeliteiMiDN  of  hii  coiinlry — and  as  his  contributions  totheDeoKKratic  Review 
com  prise  all  the  poetry  he  has  published  since  its  commencemenl,  ve  are  univilling, 
while,  elasl  they  come  "so  few  and  far  between,"  to  let  our  readers  lose  a  lingls 
visitof  his  muse;— sndtfaerefbre  transfer  the  fallowing  beautiliil  lines  with  which 
hs  baa  enriched  a  conlemporary  Journal,  the  Knickerbocker,  to  our  pages  with  as 
■inch  pleasura  as  if  they  had  been  written  fbr  oorselves.] 

Te  winds,  ye  unseen  cnrrents  of  the  air, 

Softly  ye  played  a  fen  brief  hours  ago; 
Te  bore  the  murmuring  bee ;  ye  tossed  the  hair 

O'er  maidm  chedo,  that  took  a  fresher  glow ; 
Te  rolled  the  rootkd  white  cloiid  tfaroogh  depths  of  bine; 
Te  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew ; 
Before  yon  the  calalpa's  hloaaoma  flew — 

Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow. 

How  are  ye  changed  I     Te  take  the  cataract's  sound ; 

Te  take  (he  whirlpool's  iiiry  and  its  might; 
The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 

The  Tslley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  Alight; 
The  clouds  before  you  shoot  like  eagles  past ; 
The  homes  of  men  are  locking  in  your  blast; 
Te  lift  the  roob  like  antumn  leares,  and  cast, 

Skyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight 

The  wwry  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain 
To  'scape  your  wrath ;  ye  seiie  and  dash  them  dead. 

Against  die  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain ; 
The  banett  field  becomes  a  river's  hei^  Goo^^lc 
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And  tonentg  tumble  from  the  hilts  sronnd; 
Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drown'd, 
And  wailing  voices,  'midst  the  tempest's  sound, 

Rise,  as  the  rushing  floods  close  overhead. 
Ye  dart  upcm  the  deep,  and  Mraight  is  heaid 

A  wilder  roar,  snd  men  grow  pale,  and  pray; 
Ye  fling  its  waters  rauttd  you,  aa  a  bird 

Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fiHmtain's  wpnj. 
See  I  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings ; 
Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  spriugs, 
And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings. 

And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

Why  rage  ye  thus?    do  strife  for  liberty 

Has  made  you  mad;  no  tyrant,  strong  through  fear, 

Has  chained  your  pinions,  till  ye  wrenched  them  free, 
And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere; 

For  ye  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow, 

Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go ; 

Earth's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of  snow, 
Her  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the  year. 

0  ye  wild  winds  I  a  mightier  Power  than  yours 

In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies; 
llie  sceptred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 

Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes: 
And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand. 
And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  bond. 
And  Uft  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatoung  hand, 

To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 
Yet  oh,  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  race 

Shall  break,  aa  soon  he  most,  his  long-worn  chains, 
And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place. 

Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air. 
To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spar&— 
To  fill  the  earth  with  wo,  and  blot  her  bir 

Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins. 
But  may  he,  Hke  the  Bpriog-time,  come  abroad. 

Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might, 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  die  breath  of  Qod, 

Come  spouting  up  the  unsealed  springs  to  light ; 
Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet; 
The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet, 
And  mom  and  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  ineet, 

Crowd  back  to  narrow  bouods  the  ancient  n^bL     ,n  \q 
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There  ii  no  occaaioD  for  defining,  u  a  preliminary  taek,  what  poetiy 
is.  All  thtU  we  shall  say  may  be  comprehended  by  those  who  will  read 
(his  seotence  from  MattUu  Claudiiia,  "I  hare  heard  from  Hen  Ahrens 
that  poe^y  is  a  sort  of  roaring  foam  subatagce  {Sekaam  w«rm)  that 
miut  rhyme.  Herr  Ahrens,  you  have  deceived  me  \  My  coumn  saya  it 
must  not  foam,  but  must  be  clear  as  a  dew-drop  and  penetrating  as  a  sigh 
irf  love." 

Wiiat  a  thoioug-h  mastery  of  language  has  the  author  of  this  book. 
StMnedmes  we  are  disposed  to  think  exquisite  grace  and  propriety  of 
eipression  his  chief  excellence.  It  seems  as  if  his  whole  study  bad 
been  how  his  thoughts  might  be  most  beautifully  uttered.  Not  only  are 
words  not  misused,  which  would  be  small  praise  indeed,  but  none  occur 
in  the  entire  rolunte  that  any  process  of  refinement  can  impTore- 
Their  precision  is  remarkable,  unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  any  loss  iS 
elegancfl  or  force.  Warmth  and  richness  are  Dot  sacrificed  to  mere  dry 
and  meagre  chastity.  Host  writers,  when  they  attempt  neatness,  be- 
come hard  and  cold ;  freshness  and  flexibility  is  exchanged  for  a  &igid 
accuracy  and  their  phrases,  perhaps  well  adapted  to  ame^physical  treatise, 
ore  altogether  out  of  place  in  verse.  By  laboring  too  exclusiTely  after 
exactness,  they  neglect  what  is  of  the  last  Importance  in  the  felicitous  and 
efiective  use  of  words,  the  power  of  association.  This  is  never  the  case 
with  Bryant  With  all  his  nicety  of  expression  he  is  ever  racy,  warm, 
suggestive.  Certain  of  his  pieces  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  gliding 
unconsciously  into  a  thousand  trains  of  associated  tbought.  A  single 
epithet  sometimes  draws  a  veil  from  before  a  whole  world  of  thought. 
For  instance,  in  the  "  Death  of  Schiller,"  how  that  one  term  "  the  peering 
Chinese"  brings  up  all  the  peculiarities  as  well  of  Chinese  life  aa  c^ 
Chinese  features.  And,  agaA  in  the  Oreek  Boy,  whom  he  r^nrds  as 
"  A  ahoot  of  thai  old  vine  which  mula 
Tbo  iiatknu  lUtnl  in  in  shMde," 
does  not  old  Qreece,  in  her  glory  and  magnificence,  and  yet  with  some- 
what of  a  solemn  grandeur,  move  before  us,  as  in  a  stately  funeral  pro- 
cession f 

Delicacy  and  refinement  of  language  are  of  course  incompatible  with 
the  least  mark  of  turgidness.  There  is,  therefore,  in  Bryant  no  tumid 
pomp,  no  forced  strength — none  of  the  inflation  of  Thompson,  nor  of  the 
unnatural  and  pompous  splendor  of  Young.  The  same  is  true  of  his 
veisification,  for  that  is  no  less  exquisite  than  his  choice  of  language,  and 
manifests  no  less  of  the  skilfulness  of  an  accomplished  artist.  It  combines 
melody  and  freedom  with  great  correctness.  An  ear  the  most  perfectly 
attuned  detects  no  false  quantities  nor  discordant  rhythms.  Line  (bllowi 
line  in  liquid  harmony.  There  is  a  mellowness  and  smooth  flow  that 
beguiles  the  mind  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  as  if  the  ancient  conception 
of  the  true  lyiic  had  bern  more  than  realized  by  converting  poetry  into 
nuisic  itself.  Yet  the  versification  is  adapted  to  the  sut^ect.  In  that 
gtand  ode  "  To  the  Past,"  the  lines  seem  to  move  with  slow  and  soleinn 
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«tei^  w]ule,mtbe"SoDgoftheSlftn,'*  thef  dart  away  with  the  joyooaiMB 
«od  buoyancy  of  yotith,  like  "  the  orbs  of  beauty  aod  apherea  of  flame" 
which  dance  over  the  wideoiog  woKes  of  the  clear  blue  aky. 
'^  Bryant  posaeaees,  however,  other  and  higher  requisites  of  the  geniiJM 
poet  An  ^raineDt  writer,  hiinaelf  aspiring  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  his  country,  has  told  us  what  those  requisites  are, 
and  they  ace  just  those  which  our  poet  has  in  a  sigiial  deg^ree.*  As  to 
seoaibilitr,  no  nan  ever  lived  more  delicately  susceptitile  of  external  in- 
dosBcea  Not  only  is  his  eye  open  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  every 
fibre  of  his  bemg  seems  to  be  tremblingly  alive  to  their  piesence.  H^ 
nerves^  like  tfaeatringa  of  an  Eolian  harp,  the  &intest  breath  of  the  wiikl  cao 
fitt  into  maac  In  the  obeeivation  of  the  outward  world  he  has  been  both 
varied  and  minute.  Natural  oi^ects,  with  their  infinite  diversity  of  name, 
shape  and  hu^  are  the  constant  companions  of  his  thoughts.  Scarcely  a 
flower,  a  leaf  eziets  with  which  he  is  not  bmiliai.  Fiom  the  spire  of 
grass  to  the  huge  mountun  oak ;  from  the  violet,  in  its  silent  retreats,  to 
the  bright  end  boundleee  firmament ;  from  the  shy  bird,  brooding  in  the 
deep  and  quie*  woods,  to  the  stars  in  their  eternal  dances,  all  things  rf 
tiatare  have  attracted  his  frequent  and  friendly  attention.  Streams,  and 
woods,  and  meadows,  and  skies,  mingle  in  all  bis  musings,  are  the  Maple 
of  his  imaginatian,  ibrm  a  port,  indeed,  of  his  intellectual  being.  His 
■ympathy  with  nature  is  universal.  The  seasons,  with  their  thousand 
dtemating  mfluences,  with  their  smiles  and  tenrs,  with  their  sunshine 
and  gloom ;  day  and  night,  with  their  strange  contrasts ;  forests,  where 
gosh  the  nlver  fountains;  thick  groves,  with  verdant  roob  and  mosy 
floors;  trees  in  their  alatelineas  and  beauty;  lone  lakes;  the  song  of  birds; 
the  soft  whisper  of  the  evening  winda^  and  the  gentle  muimur  of  the 
hook^  have  been  to  him  a  delightful  study. 

"  Sweet  Utbebnalh  of  mom,  her  riung  ivnet, 

Withclianuof  eariieM  bu4*i  fdcwant  the  Mm, 

Wbcn  firit  on  the  deligbtflil  land  he  aprcMU 

Hit  orient  beama,  on  bob,  tree,  firqit,  and  Bowar, 

QliMnine  wiih  dew ;  frafTaat  the  fiotile  earth, 

AAer  Mft  ahoven ;  and  Iba  ooming  oa 

Of  gnteflil  eventng  mild." 
He  has,  in  truth,  lived  in  the  bosom  of  nature  as  in  the  urns  of  a  totder 
iDothei,  whose  every  nnile  and  frown  touched  the  quick  chorda  of  aensi- 
iHlity.  He  has  watched  her  &ce  with  the  confiding  findncas  of  youtUhl 
love,  while  she  has  been  to  him  a  teacher  and  guide.  In  the  unbroken 
solitude,  where  his  home  has  been,  his  heart,  free  to  expand  under  genial 
influencea,  basawakenedtothec<HiscionEnenof  the  sacred  dignity  of  his 
calling,  sod  of  the  lofty  purposes  of  lile.  Nature  is  ever  nlently  teach- 
ing a  lesson  of  elevation  and  peace.  She  is  the  kind  parent  of  sweet 
thoughts,  the  friend  of  lowly  hot  seltdependent  virtue;  not  the  nurse  of 
nckly  sottiment,  but  the  inspirer  of  the  best  wisdom,  which  is  that  which 
is  linked  to  goodness. 

•Werdsvoith.    See  pnfiua  la  Ljrieal  Ballads. 
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This  &milinity  with  nature  gives  freahiien  and  trath  to  iheae  de- 
scripticme.     They  are  not  like  the  collections  of  a  naturali*,  dry  speei- 
nu»e  of  wicheied  leaves  and  decayed  plants.     In  the  gleal  temple  of  na- 
ture the  author's  worship  has  been  pure  and  exalted,  and  he  has  trans- 
fwred  to  his  poems  the  rich  feelinga  which  such  wonhip  inspires.    They 
are  at  all  times  warm,  picturesque,  fcihfwL     They  present  sceoea  in  all 
the  life  and  glowing  beauty  of  original  nature.     <^eniag  tbem  at  aiqr 
page  is  like  transporting  one's  self  to  the  free  air  «nd  broad  proepeets  of 
the  couolry.     Lorely  sights  and  swe^  sounds  are  about  us,  and  we 
gaze  earnestly  on  green  leaves  and  running  brodts,  and  litfen,  delighted, 
to  the  lowing  of  herds.    Can  there  be  a  pictare  more  like  than  this  from 
"  Linee  after  a  Tempest"     We  quote  the  whole  poem  because  it  is  coe 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  genius : 
"Tbe  day  htd  been  b  day  of  -wind  and  norm; 
Ttw  wind  waa  laid,  the  Mortn  vaa  ovctpa*, 
And  Moopingp  from  the  Bnith  blight  and  warn 
&han«  the  grnt  *""  o"  tbe  *'<''  "''^  "■  '*''' 
I  ilood  upon  the  upland  ^ope,  and  coat 
Uf  tji  upon  a  broad  and  beauleoui  icene, 

Whtre  the  vaU  plain  lay  giit  by  mountainB  vaX, 
And  hilla  o'er  hills  Ulled  their  beda  of  green, 
With  pleaaaiii  valea  aeooped  out  and  viUaieeB  between. 

The  rain  drops  gliitenecl  on  the  tinea  around, 

WhoM  shadow*  on  the  tall  graaa  were  not  alirred, 
SevB  when  a  shower  of  diamonds,  to  the  groand, 

Was  shaken  by  the  flight  of  started  bird; 

For  birde  were  warbling  round,  and  beat  waro  hoainl 
About  tbe  dowm;  the  (dieerful  rivulet  aung' 

And  goaaiped  aa  he  hastened  oceao-ward ; 
To  the  grey  oak  the  aquirrel,  chiding,  clung. 
And  chiijung  from  the  ground  the  graaabopper  ilp»pnui£. 

And  ftrnn  beneath  the  lesTe*  that  k^  ihem  dry 

Flew  many  a  glillering  insect  hen  and  tbeic, 
And  daned  up  and  down  the  butterBy, 

That  seemed  a  living  blossom  of  the  air. 

The  flocha  came  scattering  (torn  the  thicket,  whcra 
The  violent  rein  had  pent  them ;  in  the  way 

Bindled  gniups  of  damseU  fK^icksome  and  (hir ; 
The  farmer  awui^  tbe  acytbe  or  turned  the  hay. 
And  'twixt  the  heavy  awatha  his  ohildiea  were  at  play. 

It 'Was  a  scene  of  peace— and,  like  s^mII, 

Did  that  serene  and  golden  sanlight  ftU 
Upon  the  mMionleaa  wood  Ibot  clothed  the  felt, 

And  precipioe  n^e^nging  Like  a  w,all, 

And  glaasy  river  and  while  vatertoll, 
And  happy  living  thinga  that  (rod  the  bright 

And  beauteous  scene;  while  far  beyond  them  all, 
On  many  a  lovely  valley  out  of  sight, 
WasponredfrooktlMblueheaveu  tbe  aame  soft  golden  li^liL 
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I  looked  uid  thqurlii  the  qui«t  of  ths  srene 

AA  smblmi  of  the  peace  that  yet  ihill  be, 
When  o'er  earth's  continenti  niid  iilti  between. 

The  noUe  of  vsr  ihnll  cease  from  lea  to  aea, 

And  mirried  nations  dwell  in  hnrniony. 
When  miltioni  erouehing  in  the  dan  lo  onr. 

No  mors  sball  beg  their  Hres  on  bended  knee. 
Nor  the  black  (take  be  dretaed,  nar  in  the  tan 
The  o'er  labored  eaplivs' toil,  and  wish  his  life  wersdonv. 

Tooilonralduh  of  anil*  amid  her  bnwera 

And  pooli  of  Mood,  ihe  earth  has  xtaod  aghast, 
The  fair  earth  that  shoald  only  blush  with  flovers 
And  roddjr  fraits ;  but  not  for  aye  cnn  last 
The  storm,  and  iweet  the  lunahine  when  'tis  pa«t. 
Lftl  the  douds  roll  away— they  bre«k— they  fly, 

And  like  the  glorioiii  light  of  summer,  east 
O'er  the  vide  landseape  from  the  embraein^  dry. 
On  all  Ihe  pe-iceAil  irorld  the  smile  of  heaven  shall  lie." 
ThU  is  not  S3  much  descriplian  u  painting,  in  which  minute  accuracy 
or  touch  is  eombined  with  the  finest  general  eSect,  and  the  whole  per- 
vaded by  a  deep  tone  of  beautiful  and  touching  sentiment.     But  here  the 
scene  itself  would  be  recognized  as  poetical  by  the  dullest  person,  in 
treating  which  properly,  many  suppose  the  highest  kind  of  skill  is  not 
required.     Let  such  take  the  description  of  a  scene  of  which  the  poetry 
is  not  so  generally  conlessed.    Take  winter,  the  season  iu  which  nature 
is  presented  in  her  most  bleak,  dreary,  and  unlovely  aspect,*anl  see  what 
life  and  beauty  can  be  infused  into  irhat  most  of  us  leiprd  as  a  sterile 
subject : 

When  shrieked 
The  bleak  NoTembrr  winds,  and  sninte  the  voods, 
AM  Ihs  brown  fields  were  b^rbless,  and  the  shaJea 
That  rest  above  the  merry  riTulet,   ^ 
Were  spoiled,  I  sought,  I  loved  them  uill ; — tbty  seemed 
Like  old  eompaniont  in  aiJTersiiy. 
Still  there  vas  beauty  in  my  walks ;  the  brook 
Bordered  with  sparkling  froal-ivork,  vas  ai  gay 
Aa  with  its  fringe  of  Eiimmei  flowers.    Afar, 
Thevilla^  with  inspires,  the  pathof  streanni, 
And  dim  receding  Titlleys,  hid  before 
By  intarpoaing  trees,  lay  visible 

Through  the  bare  gmn,  and  my  fimilior  haunts  ' 

Scented  new  to  me.    Nor  woa  I  slow  to  come 
Among  them,  when  the  ckmdi,  froin  their  still  skirts. 
Had  shaken  ibwn  on  earth  Ihe  feathery  anow, 
And  all  viia  white.    The  pure,  keen  air,  abroad. 
Albeit  it  breathed  no  ac«ni  of  herb,  nor  beard 
Lore-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee. 
Was  not  the  air  of  death.    Bright  moues  crept 
Over  the  spotted  trunks,  and  the  close  buda 
Thai  lay  nlong  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life, 
Patient  and  waiting  the  soft  breath  of  Sprinf, 
Feared  not  the  piercing  ipirit  of  the  Nottfa. 
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Tbe  HKiv-bird  twUtend  on  tlx  baecheD  boogV 
And  'Death  lbs  hemlock,  whoK  Lbick  bnnelM  bent 
Beneath  ita  bright,  cold  bnrden,  and  kepi  drj 
A  circle,  on  Ibe  eoilh,  of  wiUwRd  leKTea. 
The  paruidge  foimed  a  shelter.    Thnragh  tbe  iddw 
The  rabbit  ipr&Dg  away.    The  lishier  tnck  or  fbx, 
And  the  nckooq'a  broad  path  were  there 
Croaainf  e&ch  other.    FiDm  bii  hollow  tras 
The  aquirR]  waa  abroad,  gathering  Uk  nuta 
Joat  fallen,  thai  oaked  the  winter  cold  and  away 
Of  wintar  Uam,iodtaketbein  from  their  bold. 

Bat  wiatw  hai  yet  brigfator  loeot*, — ha  booata 
Splendor*  beyond  what  gorgeoua  aumnwi  kmwa, 
Or  Bittanui,  with  hi*  many  fraita,  aod  wood* 
All  lluahed  with  many  hues.    CouM,  when  1^  niat 
HsTB  gla2«d  tbe  now,  and  elotbad  tbe  traaa  with  isa ; 
While  the  ilant  aua  of  Febiuuy  pour* 
Into  the  bowera  a  flood  of  light.    A[^rMcb  1 
The  inoruBtcd  aurface  aholl  upbear  thy  at^M, 
And  th«  brond,  arching  poilaU  of  tbe  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering.    Look  I  the  maaay  trunka 
Arecaaedin  thepurecryatali  each  light  apny 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  braaih  of  baar«n, 
la  Btndded  with  it*  b«aibliiig  water  dropa, 
That  itream  with  rainbow  radiance  as  ibey  mora. 
But  round  the  parent  Mam  the  long,  low  bosgba, 
Bend  in  a  gtiitering  ring,  and  aibora  hide 
Tilt  glaaay  Oowar.    Oht  yonmigte  deem  tbe  (pot 
Tbe  qMcioua  calem  ofoome  liigia  mine, 

Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth,  where  tbe  gem*  grow 

And  diomonda  pot  forth  radiant  roda,  and  bud 
With  amethyst  and  topax — ^nd  the  place 

Lit  ap  nuwt  royally  with  the  pure  bean  , 

That  dwella  in  ihcta,  or  haply  the  raat  hall 

Of  biry  palace,  that  oollaati  tbe  nigbl, 

And  fade*  not  in  the  glory  of  tbe  aun ; 

Where  crystal  columai  aeod  fotth  (lender  Aafla 

And  eroaaing  arohea;  and  ftntastic  ialea    - 

Wind  bom  the  eight  inbrightneaa,  and  aietoM 

Among  lb«  eiowded  piltara.    Roiae  thine  eye, 

Tbon  aeeat  no  earern  roof,  no  palace  Taoh; 

There  the  blue  ^  and  the  white  drifting  elonda 

locA  la.    Again  tbe  wildered  fancy  draama 

Of  apoiKiiig  Ibamaiiu,  frowa  a«  ihry  roae, 

And  tied,  with  all  ihor  branching  jets,  in  air 

And  all  their  aluices  sealed.    All,  all  ia  light  j 

light  witbotK  ^ade.    But  all  ahall  paaaeway 

With  the  nextMn.    From  numbarleaa  Taat  tronk* 

Lwaaied,  tbe  crashing  ice  ahall  make  a  Bound 

Like  the  &r  roar  of  rirera,  and  the  era 

Shall  eloM  o'er  the  brown  woods  a«  it  was  wont. 
Thia  extract  ccmtaina  itutincM  of  the  delksle  fancj  peculiar  to  thii 
urtbor,  thoag^  they  wee  not,  perhaps,  the  beit  trpedmeu  that  could  be 
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•elected.  His  wridngB  ore  filled  with  aplendid  exeixplificatioiu  of  the 
moit  refined  as  well  u  the  most  Tigoroiu  imaginalim.  How  etiikiag 
it  that  passage  in  the  "  Prairies,"  in  which,  lost  in  the  musings  prompted 
bf  the  sablime  solitude,  we  hear  in  the  domestic  hum  of  the  bee,  a  more 
adventurous  colonist  than  man,  the  tramp  of  that  advancing  multitude 
which  Booa  shall  fill  the  borders.  And  in  these  few  lines  taken  from 
die  "Earth," 

"  From  tnUle-fisldi, 

WlirM  benm  madlf  drava  and  4>al><xl  thair  boata 

A(«i4Mt  Mch  oUmt,  n*««  op  ■  Doiw, 

Aa  if  tiM  anaad  multitndta  of  dead 

SUtred  in  tbeu  heary  ttniabar." 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  poem,  and  Thanatopais,  The  Past,  and  the 
Hymn  to  Death,  from  begiDiiing'  to  inH  aie  magnificent  embodiments  of 
the  very  soul  of  imagination.  The  themes  are  vast,  giving  scope  for  the 
boldest  snd  broadest  fiiglud,  exciting  the  highest  sense  of  sublimity, 
treated  with  a  corresponding  grandeur  of  language  and  thoaghL  A 
vein  of  the  mod  elersted  philosophy  pervades  them,  deeply  serious  in  its 
tone ;  that  seriousness  inseparable  from  die  tremendous  tnitiu  related  to 
our  mysterious  human  being.  While  we  read  them,  a  solemn  and  impresr 
ire  awe  fitlls  upon  us ;  we  listen  ss  we  should  to  the  rapt  utterance  of  a 
prophet,  or  as  though  we  heard  at  midnight  the  choral  symphonies  of 
Heavw  fioating  down  from  the  skies.  A  voice  full  of  deep  thought 
and  pathos  reaches  the  soul,  subduing,  softening,  solemnizing,  yet  ex- 
panding and  quickming  it  In  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  an 
tempted  to  add  to  our  preceding  Iibend  quotations  the  second  of  th« 
poems  just  named,  the  Ode 

TO  THE  VAST. 


Thou  nnrdanting  Faatl 
SUong  are  Iha  bairian  roaod  tbf  daik  di 


old  aU  Lbat  aiiMi  tiij  wibfBBiluaf  napi. 
For  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 


Childhood,  with  all  iu  miitb, 
YoQlh,  Uanhood,  Age,  that  drawi  na  to  Um  gnKoi, 

Aad  last,  Maa'a  Uk  on  auth, 
CHide  lo  thy  dun  doaunions,  and  are  bound. 

Tboa  haat  my  beuer  years, 
Thou  haat  my  eeriicr  tHei>d*~4ha  (Ood— the  IdmI, 

yielded  lo  Um*  with  lean— 
Tb«  v«MnUa  Smo— tha  exahad  BUinL 
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Mf  aiuril  jrewn*  to  bring 
The  liMt  onei  bnck — jrura*  *ilh  dowie  inlania, 

And  Mrug-glu  bard  to  wring 
Thf  bolu  span,  aad  pluck  tby  csptiiei  tbenct. 

In  Tain — thy  (t«t»«  deny 
All  pwiBge  aiTs  to  thoia  who  haooo  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  ■treaming  eye 
Thou  giT'H  Iheni  back— nor  to  tlie  broken  heart. 

In  Ihj  abysaei  hide 
Bsauty  and  exwitence  nnknawn —to  thee 

Eanh'i  wonder  nAd  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  a*  the  walera  to  the  m*  i 

Labon  of  good  to  man, 
Unpiibliihed  ehacii}r,  unbroken  fulh,— 

Love,  that  midat  grief  brgan. 
And  gic»  with  years,  and  follared  DM  in  d««k 

FM  many  a  mighty  name 
Luiki  in  thy  depthi,  unutter«l,  nnraTCnd ; 

With  thee  are  ailent  iamr, 
Forgouen  acta,  and  wledotn  diaeppeared. 

Tbine  for  ■  apaca  ere  thay*— 
Yet  aball  cbou  yield  tby  trsaiura  up  at  laitj 

Thy  gale*  shall  yel  give  way, 
Thy  bolls  ahall  fall,  inexorable  Patt ! 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Haa  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earUeit  time. 

Shall  then  mme  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  iia  prime. 

They  have  not  periahed — no  I 
Kind  worda,  remembered  Toiees  onee  no  aveel, 

Sraliee,  radiant  lonf  a^, 
And  fealuiei,  the  great  loul'a  apparent  aeat ; 

All  shall  <nme  back,  eaoh  tie 
or  pure  affection  ahaH  he  knit  again ; 

Alone  •hall  Evil  die. 
And  Sorrow  dwell  a  priaoaer  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  ahnll  I  beboU 
Him,  by  wbow  kind  paiama]  ude  I  tpninf, 

And  her,  who,  still  and  oold, 
Filla  the  neU  graTe — the  beautiful  and  young. 

The  healthj  judgment  this  anthor  haa  shown  io  all  hii  writings  ia  a 
■tiiking  trait.  Both  in  the  Kirangement  of  the  lesser  details  of  rerae, 
and  in  tbe  utterance  of  sentiments  end  thoughts,  his  judgmmt  is  equally 
•rideDt  The  force  of  the  language,  the  perfection  of  the  style,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  imagery,  the  simple  and  just  fervor  of  his  feelings,  the 
fidelity  of  his  deacriptions,  the  cheerAilnes  of  his  aspirations,  and  the 
manly  monl  tone  that  pervade  erery  line,  prore  that  he  poaaessea  ilie 
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cWrest  notioDs  of  propriety, — the  roost  imqaestioaable  practical  good 
■oue.  Theie  are  no  where  indicatioiis  of  disease,  or  want  of  jusinem 
aitd  hanKuy,  no  Btruiiiag  after  effect,  do  affected  point  or  brilliancy,  no 
Maits  and  fite,  no  agonies  of  passion,  no  mawkish  sensitiveness,  do  mor- 
bid miaaitthnjpy,  no  repulsive  egotiroi,  no  dragging  of  private  life  into 
public  gaze,  no  unhealthy  yearning  for  syminthy,  no  childish  complaints 
of  the  neglect  of  the  world,  or  of  the  cruel  severities  of  Providence ;  but  on 
the  contrary  all  is  pure,  n holesotne  and  just,  the  sincere  production  of  one 
that  regards  luture  aad  society  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  wise  man, 
contented  with  the  alloUoents  of  Heaven,  and  laboring  through  the  hum- 
bleat  duties  with  right  earnest  and  cheerful  goodwill.  The  s^rit  of  these 
writing!  is,  thereAre,  more  to  be  admired  than  all  their  outn*ard  graces 
and  perfections.  A  gentleness  softer  than  the  sweet  affections  of  womso, 
a  teodemen  mild  and  tearful  as  early  lore,  simplicity  like  that  of  on- 
conscious  youth  are  joined  to  the  stem  virtue  of  a  martyr,  and  the 
lofty  philosophy  of  a  sage.  Innumerable  are  the  passages  that  touch  out 
be*  feelings,  sinking  quietly  into  the  heart,  subduing  each  rongher 
passion,  and  melting  it,  like  a  strain  of  music,  into  liquid  joy  and  lore. 
Whatever  is  peaceful,  lovely,  delicate,  ot  kind  and  tranquiltzing,  most 
strongly  affects  the  writer's  imaginadon.  He  walks  abroad  in  the  world, 
he  takea  in  all  things  of  earth  and  air,  he  ascends  the  stream  of  history, 
andiaanesledonlybythebeautifulinnature,  art,  and  the  actions  of  men. 
He  is  like  one  loitering  in  groves  of  bloom  to  gather  only  the  choicest 
8owera.  In  his  view  the  rugged  and  the  discordant  have  no  charms, 
the  harsh  and  violeitt  are  tepulaive,  while  the  bleak  wastes  of  poverty,  the 
Struggles  of  despair,  the  ravages  of  etormful  passion,  the  thousand  jarring 
acenei  of  life,  are  as  though  they  were  not,  or  are  seen  only  to  suggest  a 
deep  eommiaeration,  prompting  to  the  mild  but  eameat  prayer  that  men 
may  learn  what  is  good.  £ven  when  our  hearts,  by  some  simple  de- 
scriptKKi  are  made  to  bum  with  indignation  at  the  wrong  which  man 
infiicts  on  man,  when  we  are  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed, 
aad  we  are  fiiU  to  bunting  against  the  oppressor,  a  tone  of  gentleness 
sdlens  our  wrath,  though  the  sense  of  justice  grows  keener,  and  pur- 
poses of  tender  and  quiet  beneficence  became  living  canvicti(»is.  This 
is  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  philanthropy ;  it  is  soaceptiblo,  keen,  freah, 
and  ever  active;  it  is  unaccompanied  by  bhter  or  ravengefiil  passion..  No- 
thing to  detract  from  its  perfect  purity  is  mingled  with  it,  andnoihing  to 
coofbund  it  with  mere  animal  impulse  or  physical  sensibility.  It  is  a 
love  as  immaculate  as  that  of  the  angels,  9I  the  same  time  full  of  humanity 
and  kindliness.  He  looks  upon  wnmg,  but  does  not  imjoeoate  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  the  wrong  doers;  his  heart  melts  at  sight 
of  human  distress,  but  he  does  not  call  upon  the  lighmbgs-to  blast  the 
guilty  wretch  who  causes  them;  he  longs  that  the  struggling  nations  may 
break  their  chains,  but  he  wishes  them  to  be  broken  as  the  gentle  might 
id  die  Springtime  crumbles  the  gyvee  of  winter,  as  the  unaesled  springs 
gush  up  to  light,  or  as  the  flowers  start  from  their  dark  priaoDs  at  his 
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teei.  Clear  u  is  his  perception  of  the  right,  strong  «e  b  bis  sympodiy 
with  the  iajnred,  urdeoily  u  he  desires  the  prevalence  of  peue  and  joy, 
be  urges  to  qo  viol^ce  in  the  attempt  to  establish  trath  and  justice  npoa 
suth.  Hehasotherandhigher  DotionsoftrueTiitua  A  power  to  suffer 
wrong  with  uncomplaining,  but  not  inactive  endurance,  to  assert  the  right 
with  energy  yet  with  calmuesa,  to  feel  deeply  but  to  act  with  moderation 
•nd  kindness,  are  to  him  higher  manifeMalionsof  virtue,  than  the  exerciss 
of  a  force  tempestuous  enough  to  hurldowathrutes.  Gentle  desires,  sweet 
•fiections,  tender  love,  patient  fortitude,  tearful  recollections  sod  checrflil 
hope,  ar«  the  impulses  that  he  tnoves.  To  these  only  are  his  loAy  io^ 
raUons  addressed-  He  speaks  to  them  not  in  frigid  homilies  or  Ibnnal 
tones  of^instniction,  but  delightful  moral  asaociatioiu  are  interwoven  with 
STSiy  line,  comected  with  all  the  objects  and  all  the  Iransitkus  and  [kO' 
ceves  of  die  material  world.  >  In  the  midst  of  striking  descriptions  of 
what  is  majestic  or  fine,  there  is  ever  something  to  soften  and  improve. 
Twilight  hues  lingering  after  the  bright  sun  has  set,  recall  the  memory 
of  good  men  gone ;  in  the  deep  slumber  of  the  woodlands  there  is  an  em- 
blem of  Inward  peace;  the  perishing  flowers  are  remembrancers  of  those 
who  in  their  youthful  beauty  died ;  the  gtilden  sunlight  that  sacceeds  the 
tempest  anticipates  the  day  when  ihe  noise  of  war  shall  ceue,  and  mai* 
riad  natiims  dwell  in  harmony ;  the  unconscious  flow  of  the  rivulet, 
changeless  amid  change,  reminds  us  of  the  perpetual  onward  course  of 
time;  the  flight  of  the  lone  bird  in  the  illimitable  aii  tells  of  the  power 
that,  in  the  lon^  way  that  we  must  tread  alone,  will  guide  our  steps 
aright;  and  the  unceasing  vicissitudes  of  all  external  things  indicate  the 
hand  of  a  kind  Providence,  conducting  the  human  race  dirough  aucces- 
sire  trials  to  the  scene  of  its  noblest  triumphs. 

Surely  sach  are  the  writings  to  which  we  most  often  and  fondly  recni. 
We  soon  come  to  regard  them  as  friends,  miniMering  in  all  seasons  of 
afflicti{»L  and  joy  to  oar  qiiritual  wants,  admonishing  us  of  wrong,  and 
taming  us  by  their  silent  eloquraca  to  whatever  is  holy  and  good.  Un- 
like the  more  dazzling  productions  of  genius  which  are  reed  this  moment 
and  forgotten  that,  which,  ifwe  may  so  express  it,  are  perused  by  a  flub 
of  lightning,  to  be  closed  the  instant  after  in  endless  darkness,  they  make , 
theoualTes  our  closest  companitwa,  those  to  whom  we  look  for  sympathy, 
ioatruction,  solace.  We  turn  to  them  on  the  still  Sabbath  days  when  we 
troold  recover  our  moral  nature  from  the  shocks  of  this  all  too  engrowng 
world,  on  placid  summer  eveoiDga,  when  the  remembrance  of  far  off 
home  and  kindred  is  softest,  in  the  siloit  watches  of  the  night,  wben,  the 
world  shut  out,  eternal  things  are  a  reality,  and  the  petty  cares  of  life  are 
only  a  dream.  And  should  trial  come  upon  us  in  the  stem  struggles  of 
life,  they  administer  a  soothing  strength;  if  disappointm^it  fills  the  heart 
with  gall,  they  assuage  its  bitterness ;  when  sickness  prostrates  energy, 
they  recover  the  drooping  spirit;  and  when  death  creeps  slowlyapontbe 
sources  of  existence,  they  hover  around  like  guardian  angels,  whispering 
sweet  hopes  of  a  better  world.  Would  thatallgiftedmencouldleamtbat 
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to  rarvire  the  oblivioD  that  Menu  to  betbedndnyofmogtfatunBnthingi^ 
they  should  appeal  only  to  that  which  is  imperishable  in  the  nature  of 
mn,  (o  his  holy  affections  and  lofty  hopes. 
^.^One  effect  of  Bryants  hithful  obserration,  of  which  we  hare  spokok, 
is,  that  his  poems  are  strictly  American.  They  are  American  in  their  • 
nbjects,  imagery,  and  spirit  Scarcely  any  other  than  one  bom  in  this 
covotry  cab  appreciate  all  their  merit,  so  strongly  marked  are  th^ 
with  the  peculiarities  of  our  natural  scenery,  onr  social  feelioga,  and  our 
national  conricticHis.  Of  course  then  tbey  are  altogether  orignaL  What 
the  author  has  seen,  or  what  has  been  wrought  in  his  own  mind,  he  haa 
written,  and  no  mora  His  language,  figures,  and  tone  are  not  borrowed, 
for  there  are  few  if  any  from  whom  he  could  borrow ;  certainly  Mule, 
and  at  the  nme  time  be  fiiithful  in  the  least  d^ree  to  the  influences  of 
his  native  land.  His  skies,  therefore,  are  net  biooght  from  Italy,  nor 
his  singing  birds  from  England  or  the  tropics,  nor  his  forests  from 
Germany  or  r^iona  beyond  the  pole.  He  is  not  indebted  more 
10  the  patient  study  of  books'  than  to  a  calm  commnnion  with  outward ' 
things.  He  has  levied  no  conlributiiMU  on  the  msaiera  of  foreign  litera- 
ture to  fomish  himself  with  means,  and  has  not  depended  upon  the 
locked  up  treasures  of  ancient  genius  for  the  materials  of  thougfu  and 
expression.  He  has  written  from  the  roovings  of  his  own  mind;  he  haa 
uttered  what  he  has  felt  and  known ;  he  has  described  things  around  him 
in  fitting  terms,  terms  suggested  by  fiimiliar  contemplation,  and  thus  hia 
writings  hare  become  transcripts  of  external  nature,  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen  with  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which  truth  is  ever  tecog- 
nixed. 

"Lorn  bba,  SBvaanahi,  wh»re  the  biBon  rorea, 
Bocki  rich  wHh  mnmer  farinndi,  lolann  tinsmt, 
Skiea  whare  the  deaeit  cagls  whaela  and  acnama, 
Spring  Uoom  and  autumn  blaze  of  boundlM*  groTta," 

are  reflected  from  his  pages  like  surrounding  scenery  from  the  sur&ce  of 
an  unruffled  lake.  And  where  could  he  find  aught  more  lovely  and 
majestic,  or  where  the  land  better  adapted  to  inspire  the  genius  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  than  this,  with  its  endless  variety  of  woodland,  grove, 
and  water,  with  its  deep  forests  brooding  in  eternal  silence  over  the 
slumbering  inland,  with  vast  lakes,  majestic  in  their  repose,  sending 
back  the  radiant  hues  of  the  sky,  where  mountain  ridges  rise  to  prop 
the  very  heavens,  where  broad  streams  roll  their  mighty  tides  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  through  fertile  plains,  where  green  prairies  stretch  like 
oceans  arrested  in  their  mightiest  heavings,  and  where  a  wildness  and 
freshness  is  pervading  every  scene,  that  dissociating  it  from  human 
agency  conducts  to  the  thought  of  a  loftier  indwelling  power. 

Nor  is  the  tone  of  these  poems  less  American  than  the  imagery  or 
themes;  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  that  new  order  of  things  in  which 
we  are  cast  They  are  fresh,  Uke  a  young  people  unwarped  by  the 
snperttitioiu  and  prejudices  of  age,  free,  like  a  nation  scorning  die  thought 
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ofboBdage,geiieToas,Ukea  Wrtety  whose  only  protection  u  mutoal  aym- 
pUhy,  and  bold  and  vigorous  like  a  land  pressing  onw&id  to  a  future 
aUte  of  glorious  enlargement  The  liol^  instincts  of  democracy  gaidea 
ereiy  expreasiou  and  prompt  and  animate  every  atraln.  An  attachmeot 
to  liberty  stronger  than  the  desire  of  life,  a  regard  for  hunfan  rights  of 
more  than  fraternal  tenderness,  a  confidence  in  humanity  that  admits  of 
no  misgivingSj  and  a  rejoicing  hope  of  the  future,  full  of  illhmination 
and  peace,  are  the  sentiments  that  they  erery  where  inspire.  They 
sharpen  the  sense  of  right,  they  quicken  the  perception  of  the  natural, 
they  infuse  a  km  of  the  true,  they  aoAen  and  subdue  the  feelings,  and 
expand  those  generous  emotions  that  comprehend  in  their  plane  of  benevo- 
,  lence  every  form  of  human  being,  from  the  king  to  the  slave.  Could 
all  men  discipline  their  hearts  by  the  rich  lessons,  could  they  bring  their 
fetlings  in  unison  with  the  aspirations,  could  they  govern  their  conduct 
by  (he  spirit,  of  these  poems,  the  highest  civilization  of  which  a  com- 
munity is  capable  would  be  attained— one  in  which  peace,  cultivation, 
refinement,  and  love  would  pervade  the  whole  structure. 

ft  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  assign  this  author  his  true  rank  among 
English  poets.  We  gave  him  in  the  outset  the  second  place,  and  did  so 
because  we  thought  he  deserved  it  in  many  respects.  In  propriety  of 
language,  in  grace  of  diction,  in  beauty  of  imagery  and  thought,  in  pic- 
turesque description,  in  originality  and  pathos,  in  moral  spirit,  in  depth  of 
philosophy,  he  is  equal  to  the  best  of  hit  order,  though  there  is  a  copious- 
ness, versatility,  and  strength  of  passion  that  be  has  yet  to  acquire,  sup- 
posing he  deem  it  desirable. 

We  never  have  read  a  book  without  speculating  more  or  less  to  the 
character  of  itsauthor.  That  is  something,  we  admit,  with  which  the  public 
have  nothing  lo  do,  and  yet  it  is  that  about  which  they  trwible  themselves 
most.  If  we  could  gather  the  traits  of  this  book  and  combine  them  in 
•ome  way  into  a  living  person,  we  should  fancy  a  man  to  whom  the  lan- 
goage  of  Wordsworth  to  Milton  might  be  properly  addretsed,  "  Thy 
soul  is  like  a  star  and  dwells  apBrt,"~Dne  for  vt  horn  the  grosser  world  had 
no  allurements,  endowed  with  kind  and  grnlle  virtues,  modest,  tmassnm- 
ing,  mild,  simple  in  taste,  elevated  in  sentiment,  dignified  in  deportment, 
pure  in  life,  a  worshipper  of  the  beautiful  every  where  in  nature  and  in 
art,  perpeiuaily  attcndel  by  noble  and  benevolent  aspirations,  familiar  as 
a  friend  with  the  best  spirits  of  the  paid,  but  shrinking,  instinctively,  from 
contact  with  society,  unless  to  bear  reproach  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
duty.  Whether  Inch  a  poitiait  would  be  true,  we  shall  not  ask  thoea 
who  know  him  to  say,  for  sure  we  are  that  the  beauty  and  purity  which 
abound  in  these  writings  could  only  proceed  from  a  mind  equally  beau- 
tHiil  and  pure ;  nay,  more  SO,  since  that  man  never  lived  who  could  give 
utterance  to  his  whole  soul 

Yet  bow  Btrtmge  is  it,  say  some,  that  a  mind  of  this  sort  should  expend 
its  energy  in  mere  political  discussion.  We  can  discover  nothing  in  it 
either  atrange  or  lameotabla.  No  doubt  it  would  be  more  congenial  to  the 
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man'a  feeling  could  be  devote  himself  U>  the  ^osecation  of  his  gloriouB 
an.     Indeed,  we  hope  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  Utersture  of 
the  country,  that  he  may  be  peimitted,  in  his  lipei  age,  to  withdraw  to 
some  quiet  retreat,  where,  andd  the  cahn  and  beaujifiii  tcxtieB  in  which 
hia  imagination  delights,  he  may  meditate  and  construct  a  wotk  wofthy 
of  bis  genius,  and  worthy  of  this  great  nation,  one  that  shall  grow,  in 
bme  as  his  country  expands  in  powei  and  intelligence,  and  that  shall 
give  instruction  and  delight  to  the  multitude  destined  m  distant  yean 
to  cover  our  vast  inland  deserts,  and  make  noisy  with  active  life  the 
still  shores  of  the  Pacific     We  wish  this ;  but  we  do.  not  legrtt  that 
the  author's  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  his  fellow  rma  has  Ud  him 
lo  mingle  in  the  stirring  warfare  of  polilice;  that  with  all  the  scnsi- 
bllity  of  genius,  he  could  yet  discipline  himself  to  meet  the  rtbufis 
and  shocks  of  civil  c^udict ;  that  in  being  a  poet  he  has  not  ceased  to  be 
a  citizen.     If  there  were  in  political  life  any  thing  incompatible  with  (he 
higheet  virtue,  if  hie  choice  of  it  had  ti  any  time  been  attended  by  de- 
grading compliances,  if  low  motives  of  any  sort  had  impdicd  his  exer- 
tions, or  left  a  single  tmce  in  what  he  has  done,  if  aught  else  than  lofty 
selfvachficing  devotion  had  led  to  a  vocation,  suppoMd  to  be  so  repulsive, 
there  would  be  cause  for  regret;  and  not  for  regret  merely,  for  loud  and 
Eiern  utterances  of  rebuke  should  kave  met  the  proctitution  of  noble 
powers,  which  are  (he  property  ctf  mankind,  to  ignoble  objects.     But  it 
is  no  descent  foithebettof  us  to  be  concerned  about  the  moral  end  tocial 
coadiiiaa  of  our  fellow  men.    One  of  the  admirers  of  Goethe  m(nti(ms 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  incomparable  genius,  (hat  when  the  world  was  nut 
1^  the  grandest  dissensions,  when  revolutions  of  tremendous  impoit  were 
goiDg, on,  when  there  was  strong  moviment  on  all  sidei,  a£d  it  sctmid  . 
as  ifa  thuitdeibolt  had  been  shot  among  all  social  arrange  mi  ii(!,  and  mtn 
were  ytt  in  doubt  whether  it  came  downwaid  from  heaven,  or  upnaid 
from  hell,  he  all  the  while  remaiued  unaSecttd,  penning  Eoft  madrigals  or 
singing  love  ditties  hen euth  the  casementof  his  mietrera.    WeEeenoihing 
in  this  to  admire.    We  rega.d  it  as  a  piece  of  most  despicable  cowardice, 
or  more  despicable  calbusnets.  When  it  shall  become  disgraceful  to  feci  for 
the  sufiering  millions,  degraded  and  downtrodden,  whrn  it  shall  be  a  lau- 
dable thing  to  be  indifierent  to  the  moral  progrt  ss  of  the  human  race,  w  hen 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  grow  ashamed  of  our  afiectioos,  or  make  a  mock- 
cry  of  lore,  it  will  he  tiirke  enough  to  put  forth  empty  lamentations  over 
men  of  genius  engaging  in  political  strife.    It  is  only  exposing  our  moral 
defects  to  entertain  and  uUer  such  lementationa    No  man  should  disdain 
what  deeply  interests  the  happinen  of  his  fellowa    We  rejoice,  iherefwc, 
tliaiMr.  Bryant  should  tend  his  high  aid  to  what  he  has  deemed  the  cause 
of  goodness  and  truth.     When  we  think  of  the  nohUnessof  that  political 
cieed  which  from  earliest  manhood  he  has  warmly  espoused,  of  tho 
energy  with  which  he  has  defended  individual  and  equal  rights,  of  iho 
frequency  and  fervor  with  which  he  has  appealed  in  all  his  discimions  to 
the  best  ieelings  of  mm,  of  the  heroic  conatsleDcy  with  which  he  has 
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anerted  trolli  in  the  day  of  its  obscurity,  bearing  up  manfully  agunit 
persecutioiu  from  which  less  sensitive  spirits  would  have  recoiled,  repel- 
ling wkh  dignified  and  honorable  scorn  the  sttacks  of  malignant  enemiea, 
yet,  in  the  midst  <^  the  foulest  calumny  and  abuse,  commiserating,  in 
magnmimous  meekness,  the  moral  debasement  from  which  they  apnmg, 
we  not  only  rejoice,  but  (hank  Ood  that  he  has  been  placed  just  where 
he  has  been  placed,  that  he  has  been  able,  like  Miltou,  to  overcome  the 
soft  seductions  of  literary  indolepce,  to  battle  sternly  in  the  rude  and  jar- 
ring onsets  of  truth.  Long  afier  present  storms  ahali  cease  to  rage,  many 
a  young  miod  made  strong  by  his  example  and  efforts  shall  rise  tip  to 
TCDew  the 

"  Friandlcai  ■waifm,  lingering  long 

TluQUgh  wury  days  KDd  vcarjr  jeBn." 

Mr.  Bryant  has  hitherto  exhibited  to  the  world  only  the  endence  of 
what  he  caado,  and  the  promise  of  what  he  will  and  must  do.  The 
present  collectiou  of  his  works  consists  of  a  number  of  short  occasional 
poems — the  common  term  of  "fugitive"  seems,  however,  scarcely  ap- 
plicable to  -such  polished,  condensed  and  gem-like  performances — the 
aggregtie  of  which  &lla  short  of  three  hmidred  duodecimo  pages;  and 
to  these  are  to  be  added  only  a  few  subaequenily  published,  most  of  which 
are  bmiliar  to  the  readers  of  the  Democratic  Review,  as  having  first 
appeared  among  its  ccmtents  within  the  past  two  years.  But  Hr.  Bryant's 
powers  are  still  in  the  full  strength  and  freshness  of  mature  manhood. 
We  repeat  the  expression  of  the  hope,  thai  he  may  be  permitted  ere  long 
to  retire  from  the  engrosaing  duties  of  editorial  life,  honorable  and 
nseful  though  they  may  be,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  what  mutf 
still  be  regarded  as  bis  higher  vocation,  in  the  more  congenial  tTanquillity 
of  country  life.  And  then  we  feel  well  assured  that  his  active. and  well 
disciplined  intellect  will  not  long  leave  unsatisfied  the  demand  which  ius 
oountry  is  entitled  to  make  upon  him  for  a  great  poem,  worthy,  at  the 
same  time  to  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  the  crowning  pride  of  her 
young  literature,  and  to  constitute  the  main  basis  on  which  shall  stand 
the  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  own  fame  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Poets  of 
the  English  language. 

Tomrds  the  close  of  Schiller's  noble  poem,  "  The  Artists,"  he  beanti- 
fully  represents  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  eGtablishment  of  truth  as  com- 
mitted to  the  Poet's  holy  keeping,  and  exhorts  him  earnestly  to  cherish 
the  power  of  song  destined  to  dispel  error  and  wrong  from  the  earth.  In 
a  similar  spirit  we  would  remind  the  Poet  of  America,  that  the  silent  influ- 
mce  of  hie  writings,  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  ^  countrymen,  is  his  strongest  inducement  to  a  continuation  of 
his  labors.  If  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  as  a  quick-sighted  discemer  of 
beauty,  of  goodness  and  truth,  when  his  body  shall  have  mouldered  to 
nothingness  in  its  grave,  his  name  will  still  be  ever  fresh  and  warm  in  (lie 
memoriea  of  men.  Meanwhile  let  the  living  cherish  the  fame  of  ooe 
whom  posterity  will  undoubtedly  recogniza  as  one  of  the  most  distiB- 
cuished  onuuneots  of  his  country  and  his  time. 


THE    PROJEC?rED  SHIP  CANAL   TO   CONNECT   THE 
ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS.' 


A  single  glance  M  the  map  of  the  world  will  suffice  to  satisf]^  eren 
the  moM  nniefiectiiig  observer,  that  lite  ezecutioo  of  this  long  contetn- 
plated  project,  of  ccainecting  the  two  great  oceans  by  a  ship-canal  aciost 
the  Isthmus  thti  divides  the  two  Americas,  would  be  ( in  the  woida 
of  the  Edisbargh  It«view,  January,  1809,  page  282)  "the  mightiest 
«nKt  m  &Tor  of  the  peaceM  intercouise  of  nations  which  the  physical 
cireumstances  of  the  ^obe  present  to  the  mterprise  of  nun."  It  would 
efiect  a  rerolution  in  the  comroercial  system  of  the  world,  surpesung 
thai  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  vast  commerce  of  the  United  Stales  and 
Europe  with  the  western  coast  of  Sbmh  America,  it  would  save  the 
circnnmavigation  of  the  latter  continent,  the  total  distance  of  which  is 
about  twelve  thousand  miles,  together  widi  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  navigation  of  C^w  Horn.  The  immense  ^cific  territory  of  the 
United  States,  now  all  but  inaccessible  to  the  commerce  of  our  Atlan- 
tic board,  except  by  overland  conveyance,  wonld  be  brought  within 
ouy  access  to  the  latter.  The  commerce  of  the  world  with  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  would  be  fitcilitated  by  a  saving  of 
above  hm  thousand  miles  in  distance-,  together  with  a  gtill  grealM 
advantage  in  saf^  and  ease,  fiom  the  route  avoiding  both  the  equa- 
torial and  the  high  latitudes  of  the  present  route,  and  passing  through 
die  moat  favoiaUe  latitudes  for  winds  and  cnrrents  each  way.  Similar 
advantages  would  be  afforded  to  the  whale,  skin,  and  fiir  fisheries  of  the 
difierait  nations,  and  especially  the  United  Slates,  in  the  Pacific;  Incal- 
cnlyble  as  vronld  be  these  advantagca  in  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
merce of  tho  world,  their  benefit  would  be  multiplied  by  the  efiect 
which  snch  increased  fiicilities  of  communication  and  exclfange  would 
exert,  to  stimulate  the  immense  masses  of  the  humao  race  thus  acted 
npoD  to  new  efforts  of  industry,  in  the  developonent  of  the  resource 
of  the  richest  portions  of  the  globe,  which  would  vastly  increase  the 

•  Contuleratiotu  on  the  «ibj«ei  of  a  commuiiicaliDD  betWMn  the  AlUotic  and 
Padfle  oeeant,  by  menaa  of  ■  3hip  Canal  aanias  the  iHhmua  trhich  connect!  North 
and  South  America ;  and  the  beat  means  of  eSeciing  it  and  peimanently  aecnring  its 
baoefita  lor  the  world  at  large,  by  neaaa  of  a  couperalion  between  individuala  w 
oompaniM  ofdifietant  nations,  under  the  palranaga  of  theii  reapective  goremments. 
By  a  eiticen  of  New  YoA,  tbrmeitr  Unilod  State*  Consul  at  Lima,  and  ftr  tb* 
pons  of  Peru.    Georgetown,  D.  C.    1S3G. 

Report  of  ibe  Commitiaeon  Roads  and  Canala,  &«.,  with  an  Appendix.  Twaiw 
ty-ifth  CoDsreas,  Third  Session.    House  of  Repreaentativea.    No.  333, 
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amount  of  valuable  production,  and  the  activity  of  commercial  inter- 
change, above  the  preaent  degree  of  either.  And,  finally,  the  moral 
influence  upon  all  that  section  of  the  globe,  of  bringing  it  into  such  close 
and  intimate  communication  wkh  the  civilization  and  instiiuticns  of  thie 
more  fiivored  countries  of  the  Noith  Atlantic,  will  ctuistitute  a  motive 
not  inferior,  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist,  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
material  advaiuages  enimierBled  above.  If  the  realinUi<m  of  such  a  pro- 
ject be  within  the  limits  of  physical  possibility,  we  are  well  assured  that 
no  reader  will  hesitate  to  proDounce  it  an  olyect  well  worthy  of  the  com- 
bined exertions  and  resources,  if  oeccsary,  of  all  the  principal  comnu^ 
cial  nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which,  though  it  has  been  occasionally  alightly 
noticed  in  the  public  prints,  very  little  is  popularly  known  in  the  United 
States.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  Article,  to  preaeol  as  clear 
and  succinct  a  view  as  possible  of  its  history  and  merits  j  for  which 
we  find  ample  materials  in  the  publications  whose  titles  are  prefixed 
to  this  paper. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  able  and  lucid  pamphlet,  of  which  the  author 
is  generally  understood  to  be  Mr.  William  Badcliff,  of  New  York,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  this  has  long  been  a  subject  of  paramount  interest 
and  whose  mind  is  probably  more  completely  filled  and  posseesed  witk 
the  conception  of  its  grandeur,  and  with  the  information  in  relalicai  to  k 
acquired  by  the  zealous  attentiou  to  it  of  many  years,  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  that  could  be  named.  A  small  edition  only  of  th^ 
pamphlet  was  printed  by  the  author,  in  1836|  fbi  private  dietributioiL 

The  second  consiBis  of  a  Report  by  the  Committee  of  Etoads  and 
Canals  of  the  House  of  Representatives— Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  Chair- 
man— made  at  the  eloae  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  on  a  memorial 
addressed  to  that  body  by  Aaron  Clark,  William  A.  Duer,  Herman 
Leroy,  Matthew  Carey,  William  Radcliff,  and  others,  urging  upon  C<m 
gress  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  peculiar  obligation  Incumbcnl 
on  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  this  magnificent  enterprise. 
Annexed  to  the  Report,  which  was  not  published  till  several  mouth* 
after  the  teTmiuation  of  the  session,  is  an  Appendix,  embodying  a  great 
variety  of  dccumeuts  replete  with  valuable  information  in  relation  to  its 
subjecL        ' 

Humboldt,  in  his  "  Political  Eaay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain," 
Book  1,  cb.  2,  enumerates  not  less  than  five  routes,  probably  possible, 
for  the  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  by  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Bea. 

The  first  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Mexico,  being  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tebuontepec,  in  the  (now)  State  of  Oaxaca.  The  Bay  of 
Tcbuantepec,  on  tba  Pacific,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico,  here  approach  to  within  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
of  each  other,  by  a  line  inclining  slightly  to  (he  eastward  of  due  north. 
It  contains  the  two  navigable  rivers,  of  the  Chimalapo,  emptying  intothft 
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fcimer  bsy,  and  the  Hosnciwlco,  emptjrine:  into  the  latter.  The  npper 
mten  of  these  riven  appiosch  each  other  to  within  a  diataace  of  Um 
than  twenty  milea,  across  which  portage  the  two  might  be  resdily  coa- 
nected  by  a  canal. 

The  second  is  the  nude  by  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  river  Son  Juan,  in 
the  Statee  of  Nicaiagtia  and  Costa  Rica,  in  the  (now)  Federal  Republic  of 
CSentml  Americtt.  The  canalling  requisite  on  ihia  roMe  wonld  be  only 
over  a  diMance  of  about  seventeen  miles  between  the  Gnlf  erf'  Papagayo, 
on  the  PaciS.c,  and  lake  Nicaragua.  The  San  Joan  connects  the  lake 
Nicaragna  with  the  Adantic,  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  navigable 
along  its  whole  length,  (about  one  hundred  miles,)  with  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  said  ta  be  easily  susceptible,  for  vessels  of  coosider- 
Mo  bncden.  The  dlMance  across  the  lake,  ( from  three  to  eight  &ihoins 
Ml  depth),  from  the  river  to  the  projected  embouchnie  of  the  canal, 
it  about  fifty  miles. 

The  third  is  acnMS  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  within  the  dominions  of 
the  (now)  Republic  of  New  Qnuiada,  by  the  river  Chagres,  which  anpties 
into  the  Caribbean  8ea.  This  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus 
Aatcoanectsthetwoc(»tinents,(orvery  nearly  so,)  is  the  route  to  which 
Ihe  ottentioa  moat  naturally  first  directs  itself  The  shortest  disIaiKe 
aeross,  in  a  strai^ght  line,  is  leas  than  thirty  miles.  The  course  of  the 
river  Chagres,  from  its  roouth  to  the  town  of  Cruces,  where  it  ceases  to  be 
navigable  at  all,  is  about  forty-three  miles.  Thence,  the  distance  acroa 
totheBayof  Panama,  mtiie  Pacific,  is  only  about  fifteen  miles.  We  but 
stlnde  to  these  two  roities  here  (the  Nicaragna  and  Chagres  routes)  in 
geoersl  tenns,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ^teak  more  folly  of  them 
below. 

The  fourth  is  by  the  river  Atmto,  emptymg  mto  the  Gulf  of  DUien 
(by  which  name  we  somethnes  hear  it  called),  by  its  tributary,  the  rivtrr 
Napipi,  which  is  navigable,  though  not  for  vessels  of  large  burden,  to 
whhin  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  mike  of  the  small  bay  of  Copica,  on  Uie 
Pacific. 

The  fifth  is  by  the  tame  river,  the  Atrato,  by  a  snudl  branch  emptying 
into  it  higher  np  ( of  course  more  southwardly,  the  conrsa  of  the  Atralo 
being  nearly  north )  called  the  (^nito,  which  empties  into  the  main  stream 
four  huadred  and  ten  miles  fran  the  mouths  of  the  bttor,  the  town  of 
Qoifadft  being  situated  at  or  near  their  junction.  The  AiHto  approachn 
vwy  near  to  the  watera  of  a  small  river  emptying  into  the  Pacific,  named 
the  Ban  Joan;  betweoi  the  sources  of  which  and  the  Qaito  is  a  small 
ravine,  called  Be  la  Raipadmra,  through  which,  it  will  not  be  an  unin- 
teresting bet  in  the  fuliue  history  of  this  snbject,  a  canal  communication 
betweeo  the  two  oceans  has  already  been  nutde;  "  A  monk  of  great 
activity,"  says  HmnbMdt,  "  eari  of  the  village  of  Novita,  emj^oyied  his 
parishioners  to  dig  a  small  canal  in  the  nrine  De  Za  R(U}MJ»rii,  by  meant 
of  which,  when  the  rains  are  abundant,  canoes  loaded  with  cocao  past 
/tvas  SBA  f  W4.     This  interior  commmicatioa  hat  existed  since  1788, 
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nolmown  in  Eoiope.  The  small  canal  of  Raspadani  nnites,  on  th* 
coasts  of  the  two  oceans,  two  points  seventy-five  leagues  dutaot  from  one 
DootbeT." 

The  two  last  mentioned,  which  are  scarcely,  perhaps,  to  be  pioperiy 
spoken  of  as  separate  Toutes,  both  ctmsisting  mainly  of  the  river  Atnio, 
aie  manifestly,  as  remaiked  by  Mi.  RadclM*  in  a  letter  contained  in  the 
Appecdis  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  entirely  unsoitable  to  the  pro- 
ject of  a  ihvp'Caital ;  and  much  inferior  to  the  other  routes  for  any  sort  of 
communication,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  between  the  two  ocean^ 
the  want  of  depth  in  both  rivers,  and  want  of  good  harbours  at  both  ends. 
They  lie  oilirely  within  the  Cootinoit  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Ghoco.  Similar  objections,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  regards  the  project  of  a 
ship-canal,  apply  to  the  firgt-oaioed  route,  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehoan- 
tepec.  And,  in  &ct,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  between  the  two 
renutinrng  routes,  the  Ouatemalian  by  lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  New 
Qranadian  by  the  river  Chagres,  that  the  altematiTea  of  selection  alcoe 
lie. 

Several  abortive  eflbrts  have  been  set  on  foot,  at  different  times,  t» 
realize  this  long  cherished  dream  of  magnificent  enterprise.  These 
appear  to  have  proceeded,  for  the  most  part,  either  IronL  mere  irresponsible 
and  scheming  adventurers,  attracted  by  the  obvious  advantages  and  com- 
parative fecilities  of  the  undertaking,  or  from  parties  destitute  of  the  pro- 
per degree  of  energy,  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  power  of  combination,  to 
bring  together  the  vasT  accumul^on  of  resources  on  which  alone  so 
gigantic  an  enterprise  can  be  founded.  In  some  instances,  too,  an  unfor- 
tunate &Calily  has  intervened  to  frustrate  plans  apparently  begun  under 
happier  auspices,  and  with  fiiir  prospects  of  succesg.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  present  a  general  historical  outline  of  these  succeanve 
attempts,  as  necessary  to  the  complete  view  of  the  subject  we  are  desirous 
of  exhibiting,  and  aa  preparatory  to  such  future  action,  either  nalicautl 
or  on  a  large  scale  of  private  combination,  as  we  hope  to  see  hereaftn 
grow  out  of  its  present  agitation  and  discussion. 

During  the  ascendency  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  these  countriei^ 
little  or  nothing  was  done,  or  was  to  have  been  expected,  towards  the 
accomplishmoit  of  an  object  demanding  a  bold  and  large  grasp  of  enter- 
prise, and  an  enlightened  liberality  of  views,  political  end  commercial, 
cDtiiely  foreign  to  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  narrow,  restrictive,  and 
exclusive  system,  which  weighed  like  a  paralysing  incubus  upon  the 
native  energies,  both  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  magnificent 
colonial  empire  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  genius  of  Columbus ; — although 
its  future  execution,  at  some  period  or  other,  has. always  been  content* 
plated,  and  looked  forward  to  with  a  profound  interest  by  many  enlight- 
ened minds,  as  "a  necessary  result  of  the  forra^d  position  of  this 
continent."  Even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  projects 
began  to  be  discussed  for  the  intersection  of  the  Isthmus.  We  are  not, 
however,  aware  of  any  surveys  made  with  such  a  view  by  the  Spanish 
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GOTemroent,  till  the  year  1761,  to  which  allusion  iamado  in  the  follow- 
ing eitracts  of  lettera  from  Jefferson,  when  Minister  at  Paris,  to  Mr- 
William  Canuichael,  at  Madiid : 

"Fuua,  Dcoembor  11,  l'7B7. 

"  I  bare  been  told  tliU  enttisg  tbrDdgh  the  bthiDUB  of  PanairiB,  which  tbe  world 
lut  m>  often  witbed  and  luppoud  practieaUe,  haa  at  limta  been  thought  of  by  tbe 
GoTenuneiit  of  Spain,  nad  thai  they  once  proceeded  >o  far  u  to  have  a  aurrey  ai>d 
examination  made  of  the  ground;  bol  that  the  ttanit  waa  either  impracticability  oi 
too  gi«al  difficnltj.'' 

"Pibh,  May  27,  1788. 

"  With  naped  to  tb«  lathmua  of  Panama,  lam  aMuredby  Burgdn,  ( whowooU 
not  cbooae  to  be  lUuned,  howeTcr, }  that  a  auYey  waa  made ;  that  a  canal  wai 
practicable;  and  that  the  idea  iraa  auppieoaed  fi>r  political  reaaoni  altogether.  Hs 
lu  leen  and  minotely  examined  the  raport  Thia  report  ii  to  me  a  Tott  deaidtta- 
(nm,  for  reaaona  political  and  pbiloBophical." 

It  is  doabdess  to  thia  survey  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  alludes  in 
the  Article  already  referred  to,  in  1809,  when  it  saya:  "the  ground  has 
been  surveyed,  and  not  the  pracltcability  only,  but  the  bcility  of  tha 
work  completely  ascettained." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Spanish  Qovemment  looked  with  an  eye  of 
most  aospicioas  jealousy  upon  this  the  most  interesting  spot,  from  its 
remarkable  natural  capabilities,  on  the  fitce  of  the  globe.  Well  under- 
Handing  that  this  was  the  weakest  side,  and  as  it  were  the  key,  of  its 
American  possessions,  it  trembled  that  the  idea  should  go  abroad,  among 
the  other  powerful  aitd  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  whose  attention 
and  interest  would  then  be  strongly  attracted  towards  the  Isthmus,  of  the 
poesibility  of  a  ship  communication  between  the  two  oceans  at  thia  point ; 
and  it  directed,  therefore,  unremitted  eSbrts  to  the  object  of  preserving  it 
mtirely  isolated  from  and  unknown  to  Europe.  For  this  purpose  it 
neglected  tbe  conquest  of  the  Indians  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Litlmius,  leaving  it  uninhabited  and  difficult  of  access,  aitd  planting  all 
its  population  on  lis  Pacific  side.  And  we  are  told,  in  the  "  Deecripiion 
of  the  Spanish  Islattds  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies," 
by  Thomas  Jeffry,  Geographer  to  His  Majesty  in  1762,  (quoted  fay  the 
Edinbargh  Review — ^we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  work,)  that 
it  was  the  instruction  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Qoyemor  of  St  John's 
Castle,  not  to  permit  any  British  subject  to  pass  up  or  down  the  lake; 
for  "  if  ever  the  English  came  to  a  knowledge  of  its  importance  and 
valae,  they  would  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  this  part  of  the  , 
comitry." 

The  narrow^ninded  stupidity  of  such  a  policy  is,  however,  sufficiently 
apparent  from  (he  following  remarks  in  which  Humboldt  (writing  in 
1808,  and  dedicating  his  work  to  Charles  IV.,)  attempts  to  impress 
npon  the  Spanish  Government  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  in  rela- 
tion  to  this  portion  of  its  dominions : 

"  MoROTer,  no  political  eoniideralion  thovld  oppose  the  progreBi  of  population, 
agricnUar^  commerce,  and  ci*ilization,  in  the  Inbmtu  of  Paiuuaa.    The  mora  tbis     i 
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Mck  of  land  ahaH  be  cnhiTBlcd,  tha  mott  naiaunw  will  it  oppoM  lo  tlia  eocmMs  of 
the  Spaniih  Govemnicnt.  The  cvenla  which  took  plue  at  Bnenoa  Ayna  prove  the 
aJTantagea  of  a  concenlraud  population  in  the  eaae  of  an  inTaiioo.  If  any  entak 
priaiog  aaiion  wiibcd  to  become  posKBied  of  the  iithmoa,  it  could  do  *o  with  Iha 
gnateit  eaae  at  present,  when  good  and  numarou*  fbrtificationi  are  desutgte  of  anal 
to  deftod  theffl.  The  nnbeakhinesa  of  the  climate,  though  now  much  ditniniahrd  at 
Portobello,  would  slose  oppoae  gicat  obatadee  to  any  miliurj  nndeitaking  is  lla 
iathmna.  It  ia  IroD)  St.  Chaitea  de  ChUoe,  and  not  &om  Fanaiiu,  that  Feni  can  b» 
•ttacked.  It  lequim  from  three  la  fire  montha  to  aaceitd  from  Panama  to  LaiDa> 
But  the  whale  and  cackaiat  fiahery,  which  in  1W3  drew  aixl]'  Engliah  Tiueli  to  tha 
South  Sea,  arkd  the  facilitiea  lor  tha  Chinese  eommene  and  the  Isra  of  Noodot 
Sound,  are  bajta  of  a  rery  aedueiire  natuR.  They  will  draw,  eooner  or  lain,  tha 
maaUraof  the  ocean  to  a  point  of  the  globe  deMined  bj  nature  lo  chaDfe  the  (aoeof 
(be  commercial  ayatem  of  naiiona."— New  Spain.    Book  1,  chap.  3: 

Tiumgh  the  jmtioa  of  the  compliment  with  which  he  Mdn  to  nsam- 
maid  bit  advice  may  well  be  questicmed: 

"  Tbeljme  iepart  'when  Spain,  through  a  jeelixia policy, nfasedlootharnatiou 
■  thoroughfare  through  the  poeeaaiona  of  which  ahe  hae  lO  long  kept  the  world  in 
ignorance.'  Thoan  whn  err  at  prr unt  nt  ilin  hcnil  of  thr  fciiTf  rnnwnr,  nrn  rnlitliianni 
enough  to  give  a  fiiT<K«ble  teception  lo  the  liberal  ideaa  proposed  to  thtm ;  and  th* 
preeenee  ofa  stranger  ia  no  longer  regarded  aa  a  danger  fnr  the  cooBtry." 

But  B  new  era  in  the  hiatoiy  of  this  poition  of  the  Weateni  Hemicphsn 
was  mailced  by  the  events  which,  in  the  provincea,  nicceeded  the  piocl&- 
mation  of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  at  C^diz,  in  1820.  It  vru  speedi^ 
ibUowed  hy  the  complete  oveTthiow  and  ezpulrion  of  the  Bpaniah  antho- 
lity  throughout  the  American  Colooiea,  after  a  struggle  more  or  leat 
protracted  in  the  different  portions  of  the  country.  In  the  nortberD  put 
of  South  America,  the  indep»tdence  of  the  newly  ctmslituted  Republic 
of  Colombia  was  securely  established  by  the  end  of  1 828.  That  of  Pen 
and  the  remainder  of  the  continent  became  consumniated  about  the  closs 
of  1825 — the  whole  country  continuing,  however,  to  be  long  and  deeply 
agitated  by  constant  change,  convulBi<m,  and  civil  war.  In  the  Northern 
Contin^tt,  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country  was  overthrown  with  still 
greater  ease  and  rapidity.  The  indepeitdence  of  Mexico  may  be  said  ID 
have  been  complete  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1821 ;  though  it  waa 
not  till  the  fourth  of  October,  1824,  that  the  settlement  of  its  internal  agi- 
tatioDB  by  the  executioD  of  Itarbide  ( which  took  place  in  July  of  that  year  ) 
permitted  the  proclamation  of  its  Federal  Republican  Constitution,  framed 
for  the  most  port  on  the  boats  of  that  of  the  United  Stalea  In  Guatemala 
,  the  roTolutioQ  was  complete,  with  scarcely  any  opposidon,  in  1821; 
though  it  was  not  till  the  second  of  July,  1823,  that  it  declared  its  iode- 
pendatee  of  the  federal  union  which  Mexico  attempted  to  force  upon  it 
Its  present  Gonatitution  was  ratified  in  Beplember,  1824,  eatabUshing  a 
federal  organization,  closely  modelled  on  that  <^  this  conntiy,  consisting 
of  the  five  States  i^  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua^ 
and  Costa  Rica,  under  the  title  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central 
America. 

On  the  achievement  of  their  independence,  one  of  the  earliest  great 
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tAjects  of  national  interest  to  which  the  attention  of  the  new  republicaa 
goremmentB  was  directed,  was  natumlly  the  ezecutioo  of  this  long  defer- 
nd  project  of  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters.  The  Govem- 
meot  of  Ceotral  America,  being;  earlier  composed  to  a  state  of  comparative 
order  and  Iranquillity ,  wns  considerably  in  advance  of  its  southern  riviil 
for  the  poseeaaoD  t^  this  splendid  honor  and  adranlage,  in  the  initiatoiy 
steps  which  it  took  towards  inviting'  that  cooperation  of  foreign  capital 
which  alone,  in  the  exhausted  and  feeble  condition  of  the  country  itseU| 
could  aSbid  a  prospect  of  the  accomplishment  of  ao  vast  an  undeitalciug. 
The  histary  of  the  avhject,  of  which  we  are  here  dcetching  a  mccittct 
outline,  at  this  point  necenaiily  divides  itself  into  two  branchea — the  fint 
Tekting  to  the  northern  er  the  Nicaragua  route,  within  the  territory  of 
die  Republic  of  Central  America;  and  the  other,  to  the  Panama  or 
Chagrea  route,  within  the  limits  of  the  (now)  Republic  of  New  Gr» 
oada.  We  propose  to  trace  then  out  in  suocenieo,  and  afterwards  to 
exhibit  as  oomplete  a  view  of  the  respectiveadTsntagesofthe  two,  as  we 
Mxe  enabled  to  gather  from  the  various  materials  within  our  reach. 

Aa  early  as  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1824,  the  newly  established 
Goveniment  of  Central  America  received  proposals'  from  an  English 
company,  through  the  house  of  Barclay  and  Co. ;  and,  on  the  second  of 
February  ensuing,  from  an  association  composed  chiefly  of  merchants  in 
the  Uniled  States,  signed  by  Colonel  Charles  Bourke  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Llanos,  who  even  went  so  &r  aa  lo  state  that  they  had  brought  an  armed 
brig,  with  engineers  to  level  the  gnnmds  snd  survey  the  lake  Nicaragoa  ■ 
and  the  river  Ban  Juan,  the  route  by  which  they  projected  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steam  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  provided  the 
Qoremmait  should  grant  them  the  exclusive  privileges  they  solicited. 
These  were,  as  stated  in  Thompson's  Guatemala — "  lit.  An  ezclusivo 
privilege  for  the  purpose.  2d,  An  exclusive  privilege  for  navigation  by^ 
Meamboats  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  three  prorincra,  as  fat 
as  the  lake  where  the  said  canal  is  to  be  opened.  3d,  Permission  to  cut 
wood  in  the  said  province.  1th,  Exemption  from  duty  on  the  introduc- 
lii»  of  goods  i»  account  of  the  company,  until  the  canal  be  completed." 
The  equivalent  offered  to  the  Goverament  for  diese  privileges  was, 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  annual  product  of  the  toll  to  be  paid  by  vessels 
paaung  through  the  canal,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  specified  term, 
the  canal  to  become  the  property  of  the  OovemmcnL 

Without  acting  specifically  on  either  of  these  offers,  the  Goverament 
passedadecree,on  the  twdflb  of  July,  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  a 
competition  of  proposals,  promising  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the 
BtUe  to  any  parties  who  would  undertake  the  project,  and  to  recognize 
as  a  public  debt  the  money  expended  in  the  execution  6f  it ;  the  revenues 
«f  the  work  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  capital  embarked,  deducting  the  expenses  of  repairs,  management, 
«Bd  defence, — (md  the  navigation  being  free  to  ail  friendly  and  neutnl 
Aatiou,  without  any  privilege  or  exdnnoa 

In  CiOOl^lC 
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'  In  th£  mesalime  the  attenticm  of  die  Ooreniment  of  the  Uohed  Slate* 
to  this  nibject  had  been  urgently  invoked  by  the  first  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative  from  the  newly  constituted  Republic,  J4r.  de  Cafiai;  who,  undsE 
the  iostnictions  of  his  Oovenunent,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  cJ  State^ 
dated  Waihinpoo,  February  8th,  1825,  thus  writes: 

"  I  ought  to  nentioa,  lir,  u  ih«  lepreaeiitatiTe  of  tb«  QoTemnKDl  of  the  Centra, 
ikit  nothing  wsold  be  m<»«  grateful  lo  it  than  thaL  lhi>  c«-operaLioD  ibould  be  owing 
M  yoni  gtneroiu  nation,  wfaoie  noble  conduct  has  been  a  model  and  aprotection  to 
■n  the  AmericM;  and  ihat,  on  theie  eoniideratlona,  it  wilT  be  highly  aatiibctotr  icr 
have  it  a  pailicipator.not  onlrof  the  melit  of  (be  enterpnae,  bit  of  the  great  adran- 
tagea  which  that  canal  ofeommunieauon  moat  prodaec,by  maanaof  atnaty,  whieb 
may  pefpetoalljr  aecnre  the  poaaemon  of  it  lo  the  tw«  aaiioaa. 

"  B7  the  data  which  at  preaent  eiiit,  then  ought  to  be  bo  dtmbt  of  the  poaaibility 
of  the  work  in  the  teimi  shown  by  the  plan  which  I  have  the  bonct  of  awHlingyaM 
berewiih.  ilj  GoTcrnnieDt  ia  diapoaed  to  rmplay  all  the  meana  in  iu  power  to  fc- 
cilitate  the  execution;  a  company  of  reipectabte  American  merchanleiB  ready  t» 
nndertake  the  work  a>  aoon  ai  it  is  aecnrtd  by  a  treaty  between  both  Ooreinmenta  ; 
■ad  tnalty,  if  a  diptomatic  agent  be  appointed  by  this  GoTErnment  to  the  Eepnblie 
of  the  Centre,  and  it  be  be  inHmcted  upon  the  mailer,  the  most  liiTorabla  o^iortn- 
ni^  pnsent*  haelf  for  the  anangemeBt  of  this  business." 
To  which  Mi.  Clay,  April  18th,  IB25,  thus  replies : 
"The  idea  baa  been  long  concelTcd  of  nniting  those  two  ataa  by  aeanalnaTigatian. 
7be  execution  of  it  will  Ibmi  a  great  epoch  in  the  coininercial  a&irs  of  the  whole 
world.  The  praetieabilily  of  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted.  Tariona  Lnes  for  the  pro- 
posed canal  h«Te  been  suggested,  snd  hare  diTided  public  opinioiL  The  erideacc, 
tending  to  sliow  the  gaperiorily  of  the  ndTantages  of  that  which  would  travene  th» 
,  province  of  Nicaragua,  seems  lo  bave  nearly  aetlled  the  tpieation  in  faror  of  that 
ronle.  Slill,  on  a  project  of  anch  TBSt  magnitude,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution.  A  false  step,  token  in  the  fint  tnoTonent,  might  lead  to  the  moat 
miachieTous  consequences.  The  President,  has,  therefore,  determined  to  inslnict 
the  chargt  d'lffairu  of  the  United  Stales,  whom  he  bos  just  appointed,  (and  wb» 
will  shortly  pnxeed  upon  bis  (nisslan  to  the  Repnblic  of  ibe  Centre,)  to  inTealigale, 
with  the  gieateat  care,  the  lacililin  which  the  route  throvgh  tbe  province  of  Nicaia- 
gua  oSers,  and  lo  remit  the  infomatioB  which  he  may  acquire  lo  the  United  States. 
Should  it  conGira  the  pie&reoee  which  it  is  believed  that  route  posaesses,it  will  then 
be  necessary  lo  roiuult  Congress  as  to  the  naiute  and  extent  of  tbe  co-operation 
wbiehahal]  begiven  towards  tbe  completion  of  the  great  wo  A.  Tbecharg£  d'af 
ftiret  of  tbe  United  Smicb  will  be  specially  directed  lo  aasora  yoar  Govemmem  of 
tbe  deep  intweat  which  is  taken  by  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  ezecaiim  of  aa 
undertaking  which  ia  so  highly  ealealaled  to  diffuse  an  extensive  influence  en  tbe 
affairs  of  mankind,  and  to  express  to  it,  also,  the  acknowledgmenu  which  an  justly 
due  to  tbe  fnendly  overture  of  which  you  have  been  Uie  organ." 

The  reauh  of  these  measures  was  ^  formal  execution  of  a  c<mttact,  oD 
the  sixteenth  of  June,  1 826,  between  the  Qoyemmem  of  Central  America, 
andtfaeagent  of  a  projected  association  of  American  [:apitaliil8,  Charlesda 
Beneski, — the  principal  in  the  undertaking'  being  Mr,  Anion  H.  Palmer^ 
of  New  York;  and  the  United  Statea  Chai^^  d'Afibires,  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, haying  been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  and  negotiatingf  the 
contract,  the  execution  of  which  was  officially  witnessed  and  attested  by 
him.  The  substance  of  this  contract,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  in  th* 
Appendix  to  the  Report  before  iia,  ia  thus  stated  in  tbe  prospectus  by 
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iriiich  Mr.  Palmer  attarapted,  unsucceBafully,  to  form  a  company  in 
England  for  ila  ezecadon  : 

"  Tbe  canal  to  be  cot  by  Ihe  company  in  the  SLule  of  NicoTBguB  shall  EuJmil  mer- 
duM  veuels  of  th«  Ibi^cM  buiden,  and  U  to  b«  open  to  all  natioDi.  Tbe  OoTern- 
■cat  of  tbe  Republic  of  Central  America  ii  to  fix  (be  amount  of  the  tolls  and  dutiea, 
and  ii  bound  to  eoalhbule  to  tbe  moat  expeditimu  completloo  of  tbeenteiphee,  hjr 
pennitting  tbe  cuttiog  of  timber  necewaiy  for  tbe  vorka,  free  of  eipenn ;  by  fau- 
litating  the  anrreya,  and  other  prelimiaary  operation! ;  by  fumiahing  the  plana, 
ehaita,  and  lerdlinge  alraadymade,  and  in  procuring  workioen  ;  and  is  fbnber  bound 
to  indemnify  tbeownen  of  land,  farmi,  and  oiber  property  thnnigh  which  the  canal 
may  pua,  for  all  damagaa  incurred  thereby.  Tbe  company  is  entitled  to  racoiTa 
two-lhirda  of  the  loUs  and  dutiea  to  be  impoaed  on  all  Teaeda,  good*,  and  produce 
paaaing  through,  or  entering  tlM  eanal :  the  lepublie  i«  to  rceeiTe  tbe  other  Ibiid  pait. 
The  republic  reaetrea  the  right  of  redeeming  tbe  capital  inveMed  in  the  work,  pay- 
ing intereat  al  ten  per  cent. ;  but  the  company  is  entitled  to  receive  one  half  of  the 
Matt  praceeds  of  the  canal  for  tbe  lam  of  aeren  yeara  after  such  repayment  by  the 
npoblic.  The  company  is  also  to  ban,  in  all  event*,  the  exolnsiie  prtTtlege  of 
the  naTigalion  of  tbe  canal  by  ateamboata,  for  tirenlf  yean  after  the  compleUon  of 
ibe  work,  free  of  duties,  and  is  authorized  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  fbrthefmgbt 
of  eargoea  and  passengers  on  board  such  steamboats,  and  the  rale  of  compensation 
ttr  towing  Teaaels  through  the  canal." 

Posseased  of  thia  inatrument,  Mr.  Palmer's  firat  step  was  to  place  the 
imdertaking  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  OBmea  in 
New  York,  and  for  that  purpose  executed  a  deed  of  trust  to  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  C.  D.  Golden,  Philip  Hone,  and 
Lynde  Catlin,  Eaquires,  by  which  they  were  cimstitiited  Commissioners 
to  auperintend  the  organization  of  the  projected  "  Centrai  AvurieoH 
and  Unittd  Statu  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Canal  Compaw/"  with  a 
capital  to  be  Bubecribed  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  fifty  thousand  shares 
of  a  hoodred  dolUis  each,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  to  be  reserved  for  citizens  of  Central  America.  It  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract  that  the  enginesrs  to  make  the  surreys  were  to  be 
m  Nicaragua  within  seren  months  at  the  latest,  and  the  work  to  be  comr 
meneed,  if  foimd  practicable,  within  twelve  months,  after  the  signature 
of  the  contract;  a  discretionary  power  to  eztaid  the  time  six  months 
longer,  in  case  of  extraordinary  difficulties  arising,  being  reserved  to 
the  QoTemmoiL  The  company  was  also  to  advance  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  initiatory  ex- 
penses which  it  was  to  incur  in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  ia 
the  surveys  in  which  its  engineers  were  to  cooperate  with  those  of  the 
former.  This  undertaking,  which  appeared  to  promise  so  &ir,  fell 
through.  Tbe  severe  pecuniary  crisis  of  that  period,  together  with 
political  disturbances  in  Guatemala,  proved  &tal  to  it  After  obtaining 
the 'conditional  promise  of  about  a  million  of  dollars  in  America,  Mr. 
Palmer  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  spent  tm  months  in  unsaccets- 
fol  atlraapta  to  engage  the  coAperation  of  British  capital  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  that  time  the  appetite  for  foreign  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  which  but  t^ortly  before  had  tun  riot  through  the  wildest  excesses 
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(tf  joint-fltodi  apecokticia,  had  been  ntiated,  snd  turned  into  diagwtt,  bjr 
the  ezploaioa  of  bo  many  magnificent  bubbles,  that  it  is  not  to-be  woa- 
dered  at  that  Mr.  Paha«r  found  it  impossible  eren  to  obtain  attention,  at 
so  unpropkioos  a  moment,  to  the  respectable  guaranteet  nndci  whicb 
this  enterpriae  was  projected,  ila  incalculable  adTantagea  and  eompaiatii* 
Abilities,  together  trith  its  sound  and  solid'  character, — being  ottirely 
"free,"  as  remarked  in  a  letter  of  Govemoi  Clinton,  "  frtnn  the  taint  of 
tpeculatioQ.'' 

No  belter  success  was  destined  to  attend  the  next  attempt  that  waa 
atade,  und^r  Aill  mace  promising  tuispices,  by  a  Dutch  compuy,  of 
irhich  the  aagar.ions  merchant-king  of  Holland  was  the  head  and  princi- 
pal subscriber.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Palmer  succeeded, 
as  above  related,  in  negotiating  his  contiact,  the  Dutch  had  made  an 
attempt,  of  Which  the  &ilure  is  now  to  be-r^retted,  to  avail  themaelvei 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  decree  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  above  rs- 
Ibrred  to*,  a  company  having  bera  fonned,  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of  ■ 
million  of  gniklers,  of  which  the  King  sn^ribed  half  Not  losing 
sight  of  the  object,  however,  ailei  the  &ilure  of  Mr.  Palmer's  attempt,  a 
special  envoy,  General  Verveer,  was  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Republic  of  Central  America ;  who  negotiated  a  general  treaty  of 
unity  and  commerce,  and  a  preliminary  hatas  for  a  treaty  for  a  ship- 
canal,  which  was  to  be  concluded  in  Holland.  The  contemplated  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty  were  liberal  and  philanthropic  The  canal  was  to  be 
open  to  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  except  those  with  which  the  Re- 
public might  be  at  war.  Vessels  of  war  were  to  require  the  special  con- 
sent ^fthe  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  for  their  passage;  a  consent 
which  was  not  to  be  extended  to  ships  of  belligerents,  nor  in  any  case 
where  any  nation  or  government  should  make  a  special  protest  or  request 
fat  relation  to  the  armed  vessels  of  another ;  and  means  were  to  be  taken 
to  obtain  from  the  several  maritime  nations  of  Europe  and  America  the 
recognition  of  a  perpetual  universal  neutrality  within  a  certain  distance  in 
every  direction  from  eidier  entrance  of  the  canal  The  canal  was  to 
admit,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  largest  ships  fully  laden — the  under- 
takers  to  have  the  sole  administration  and  control  of  the  execution  of  the 
work— the  cost  and  interest,  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  constitute 
a  public  debt  of  the  Republic,  to  the  extinction  of  which  the  revenues  of 
the  work  were  to  be  applied,  and  for  the  security  of  which  a  special 
mortgage  was  to  be  given  upon  all  the  public  lands  of  the  Republic 
irithin  a  league  from  either  shore  of  the  canal — the  rights  of  strangers 
employed  upon  the  work  to  be  amply  guaranteed — together  with  the 
establishment  of  a  free  commercial  city  in  the  dose  vicinity. of. the 
canal. 

Unibrtunalely,  as  well  for  the  world  at  large  as  for  the  country  locally 
interested  itself,  the  intervention  of  the  Belgian  Revolution  of  1830,  widi 
the  hostilities  that  ensued  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  the  state  of 
agitation  and  uncertainty  whicb  continued  in  that  country  for  several 
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ycaia  HAer,  fatitLcted  the  stteodon  of  Sie  intelligent  monarch  under 
iriiose  an^Hces  these  prqjantory  tfepe  had  been  taken,  from  this  noble 
but  diatant  and  prospective  enterprise;  and  we  leam  from  the  Report  glf 
the  Committee,  that  the  charter  of  the  company  incorporated  in  the 
NetherlandB  ibr  the  paipoee,  wae  suffered  to  e^ire  bdbre  its  organizw 
lion  was  comfdeted.  There  cannot,  howerer,  be  enj  doubt  of  the  reodir 
Has  both  of  the  gOTemmoit  and  jKobably  the  capitalists  of  that  cotmtryj 
lo  coApraate  zealously  with  any  new  moremoit  that  may  he  set  on  foot 
tat  the  accompUahmeot  of  the  great  object  of  commm  and  onivensl 
iotereat,  as  eoon  sa  it  shall  be  presented  in  a  practical  and  tetJoiM  Aa.ft. 

Ho  othor  aitanpt,  within  oar  knowledge,  has  been  made  by  the  Qo> 
«unment  of  the  Cetitral  Republic,  lince  Aid  disappointment  of  the  two 
diove  i[ienti<Mud.  The  nnfortmule  end  mortifying  reeult  of  a  mission  of 
areitigatioa  sent  by  Geneial  Jaclfsoo,  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendatory  resolation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  adopted  on  tha 
third  of  March,  1835 — ^which  was  deaigned  to  embrace  bodi  the  pK^voaed 
KKMn,  with  &  Tiew  of  opening  negotiations  with  the  Ooremmenla  bodi  of 
Oeotial  America  and  New  Oranada, — will  be  related  below. 

The  intemai  disturbances  of  the  R^blio  of  Colombia,  more  protracted 
and  violent  than  afflicted  its  neigfabourmg  confederacy  of  Central  America, 
pncloded  a>  early  an  attention  being  tamed  to  this  aabject  as  we  hara 
■eea  was  directed,  almoel  iu  the  first  moments  of  its  organized  poHtical 
existence,  by  the  latter.  So  that,  although  at  the  period  when  BoLvar 
hold  supreme  command  in  Colombia  he  manifested  great  seal  in  obtain^ 
log  Bccurate  information  in  relation  to  it,  snd,  in  1828  and  '29,  had  a 
nrrey  executed  of  the  different  rootes,*  which  naturally  enough  gave  the     ' 

•  By  CaptatD  Uojd  and  Ciptaio  Filmsrck,  (Ibe  fbnner  an  E^gliahmnn,  and  dM 
lalUr  ■  Sweds,  both  in  the  Qokmibuui  Mcrice  u  mililan'  B<>K>iM>n-)  Captaia 
Lloyd,  alia  hia  ntnin  la  Engtnnd,  made  (wo  iqxntt,  (whli  Um  pasmtauDn  of  Bidii 
nn,)  theone  to  theRoyalBocJetjr,  and  the  other  to  t)i«  RojralCkogTaphical  Society, 
of  LondoB.  Be«  "  Fhiloaophical  Tranuciloiu  oT  eIk  Kojai  Society  of  Londoi^ 
fcr  tba  year  IS30,  Part  I.i"  and  ihs  "  Joonul  of  the  Royal  Oeognphical  Society 
of  London,  fcr  1830—1." 

Ve  may  hare,  by  Lb*  way,  iatndoce  a  penmal  anecdote  of  tba  Libetatee,  which 
ha*  come  to  oar  knowledge,  ekhibiting  the  earnest  ioteieat  that  be  fell  in  tbe  Bxcaat- 
pltatuneot  of  tbia  great  undertaking.  Bad  he  lired,  and  continued  at  tbe  head  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the  watera  of  tbe  two  oeeana  would  probably  long  ere 
Ibis  bave  bean  mingled' tt^atber.  In  tba  month  of  S^Monber,  18!9,  at  GBByequQ, 
aAcr  bo  bad  brought  to  a  riclorinua  i«nniiuitu>n  Ibe  war  between  Cotoaabia  anA 
F«ra,  in  a  oonreraation  with  an  Ameiican  gentloman,  on  the  aubject  of  the  comam- 
aieation  aecoaa  (be  iHhmui,  he  declared  hia  intention,  on  hia  rdiirn  10  Bogota,  and 
on  tbe  aeUlement  of  alUhe  difficulliea  of  the  State,  of  taiding  kit  army  to  tie  lOkMia 
la  mpUy  Ufw  in  Vui  (e»rt— s  better  nae,  aim,  than  any  Booth  American  atmy  b«a 
yit  been  put  to.  But  the  hand  of  diaetae  an)  death  wa*  alreedy  npoa  him.  In 
(be  fbUowing  year  biaraBignaiionofthePt«aid«Bey(in  coiM«itBeM«  of  tbe  obargta 
agaiiut  bini  of  monarchical  aipicationa,  made  the  pretext  by  the  Veneinelituii  Ibr 
their  contemplated  dtviiion  of  the  Republic)  wa*  shortly  followed  by  bJa  death, 
before  he  could  embark  for  Engltmd,  according  to  hia  intentinn,  fer  the  i«aloraliw> 
of  hia  sbatlered  eonatitutioa. 
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pieferoice  to  the  Clutgiee,  oi  New  Oranadiaii  tonte ;  and  altluiuglL  the 
Provincial  Chamber  of  the  District  of  PaDama,  in  June,  1831,  and  October, 
1633,  inrolced  the  attention  of  the  General  Coo^ren  to  the  subject;  yel  it 
wasnottillthetwenty-fiAhof  May,  1834,  that  a  decree  was  peaeed  by  the 
latter,  to  invite  proposals  for  the  work,  of  a  similar  (general  character  to  that 
which  we  have  seen  was  adopted  by  the  Oovemment  of  Central  America 
on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1 825.  But  it  ehould  be  obserred  that  this  decree  con- 
templated only  a  road,  either  an  ordinary  carriage  road,  or  rtdlroad,  and  not 
a  ship-eanal,  though  pennimion  was  granted  to  the  undertalcers  to  avail 
themselves,  if  convenient,  of  any  canal  for  the  purpose  of  forming  part 
of  the  proposed  communication  across  the  Isthmus.  This  circumstance 
certainly  implies  very  little  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  (rf 
New  Granada  in  the  possibility  of  a  canal  acroa  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Chagres  route;  though  per hape  we  are  only  to  look  upon  it  as  manUeat- 
ing  a  despair  of  (he  more  arduous  grandeur  of  the  latter  project,  under  the 
actual  drcnmatances  of  the  time,  which  would  be  natural  enough  after 
its  past  history ;  with  a  sensible  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the  hmady 
adage,  that  better  a  half  loaf  than  no  bread,  "it  appears,  however,  by 
one  of  the  documents  before  us,  that  on  the  twmty-Berenth  of  May, 
1835,  no  proposition  had  been  made  to  the  Govemmait  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road,  as  contemplated  in  the  decree.  The  document  we  refer 
to  is  a  grant  of  a  privilege  for  a  canal,  to  a  certain  adventurer,  whose 
career  presents  a  singular  history,  the  "Baron  de  Thierry."  By  the 
terms  of  this  grant  the  exclusive  privilege  was  secured  to  the  contractor 
lo  open  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  ten 
fe^  by  the  aid  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Chagres  and  Grande,  and  the 
bay  of  Limon.  The  work  was  to  be  undertaken  within  two  years  firom 
the  date  of  the  privilege,  and  to  be  completed  within  tluee  years  after  its 
commencement, — to  revert  to  the  Republic  in  fifty  years  after  its  com- 
pletion; the  Baron  de  Thierry  mgaging  to  support  the  expmsea  of 
erecting  such  fortifications  as  the  Executive  should  judge  requisite  for 
the  protection  of  the  canal,  of  providing  them  with  artillery,  and  of 
maintaining  suitable  garrisons,  to  be  composed  of  Ofanadlan  troops^ 
such  lands  belonging  to  New  Granada  being  also  allowed  to  him  as  he 
might  need  for  the  etfablishmmt  of  molea,  wharves,  and  other  works 
indispensable  to  the  canal.  A  tariff  of  the  maximum  prices  of  transpor- 
tation across  the  Isthmus  to  be  charged  on  the  work,  accompanies  the 
decree  which  constitutes  the  grant 

It  certainly  appears  very  extraordinary  that  the  Government  of  New 
Qranada,  especially  so  intelligent  and  able  a  man  as  its  President,  San- 
lander,  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  empty 
and  irresponsible  scheming  of  such  a  mere  adventurer  as  this  same  gran- 
diloquent Baron  de  Thierry ;  whose  pretensions  were  unsupported  by  any 
guarantees,  either  of  respectability  or  pecuniary  means,  being  buoyed  up 
solely  by  the  inflation  of  their  own  self-confident  impudence.  It  will 
be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  man  to  mention,  that  one  of  die  principal 
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leasooB  which  be  argues,  in  a  letter  to  some  of  the  deputies  in  the  Con- 
gress of  New  Granada,  in  &tot  of  a  canal  orei  a  lailroad,  ia  the  want 
of  natire  iron  in  the  country,  and  the  dangerous  impolicy  of  depending 
on  foreign  nations  for  its  supply.  "  If  the  Qranadian  Oovemnient," 
urges  this  sapient  argument,  "  had  proposed  to  ntabliah  a  railroad  <rf 
gold,  it  might  bave  beat  conskleied  more  practicable  than  one  of  ircm ; 
for  tike  simple  reason,  that  the  country  possesses  materials  for  the  former, 
and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  dependent  on  foreign  nations  ht  those  of 
the  latter."  The  following  account  of  this  curious  personage  we  find 
in  the  report  made  in  November,  1836,  by  the  late  Colonel  Biddle. 
the  agmt  commissicHied  by  President  Jackson,  of  whom  more  remains 
to  be  said  below,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  his  return  &om  his  very 
extraordinary  miaaion; 

"  Chariea  Thieny  vubominQigluid,  and  el«unid«»eeniIh)incMicoftbBiiMiM 
•Dcknt  bnuliea  in  Prniieg,  fioro  wbom  bo  alio  derim  ths  title  of  baron.  He  was' 
OBe  of  th»  luhera  at  Cambridgg  aaiTenily  b  few  yean  lince,  when  a  nainbec  of  In- 
iim*  from  tbe  SouLb  wa  Tiiiud  Kigland,  Tery  mneh  in  tin  ume  atjrle,  and  for  Iba 
idauicBl  pnipoae*  whtch  induce  tbe  rtd  men  of  Ibe  north  lo  perfarm  their  periodical 
joorneya  to  WuhiDgton  oitf .  AmoDg  lbs  curiosiliei  exhibited  Tor  ibe  amuBemcat 
of  tbe  Indiana,  was  the  interior  of  the  eollege;  and,  vhilH  Ibere,  theee  uvage*,  (or 
mat  cauM  heretofore  uaknown,  convened  ihg  'uaber  of  Cambridge  uniTenity,' 
into  "  tbe  ■OTereign  cbief  of  New  'Zealand."  In  older  tbat  iba  cenrnoniee  of  ibia 
election  ibould  be  leligiofuly  perfbnned,  a  atrong  piece  of  paicbment  wae  piepared, 
«  wbich  pledges  of  fidelity  were  engrsTed  without  ilint ;  and  as  the  electon  cculd 
vtetCba  Tead  nor  write,  each  chief,  diidaining  the  Tolgar  method  of  placing  a  eroa 
oppoailB  to  hie  name,  copied,  with  great  preciaioTi,  a  fair  representation  of  the  taUoo- 
■Y  on  hia  body,  ThU  instrument  of  eoTereignty,  instead  of  being  '  tigmd  mtA 
>taltd'  according  lo  our  fashion  of  exeeoiJDg  similar  documents,  declares  upon  the 
tbe  bee  of  it  that  it  has  been  '  tabtad  and  dmbly  tebood,'  in  the  praMC<«  of  certain 
witnesses  who  had  affixed  Iheii  signatures  in  a  jair  mercantile  hand- writing. 

"  Tbe  baron,  likemanyotherfreat  men  of  aneiem  and  modem  times,  after  aequir- 
iagaoTereigniy  over  New  Zealand,  was  dispoaed  to  extend  his  power:  andiioMdar 
to  aoGomptttli  this  object,  be  WM,  on  ths  twentj-fiix  day  of  June,  1616,  tabood  and 
doubly  tabood '  Kiaf  of  f/uJiarma.' 

"  1^  last  aceoanu  Teoeived  in  tbe  United  States  of  this  eoTcreign  chief  and  king, 
are  coalained  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  are  as  bllowa  : 

"  From  (be  London  Atlas,  twenty-second  May  1836 : '  We  have  recuTed  an  import- 
aat  paper,  which  ve  hare  not  space  now  to  insert.  It  is  a  memorial  Irom  tbe  Bnliab 
Pnsidont  of  New  Zealand,  lo  his  fellow  subjects  resident  in,  or  trading  to  New  Zea- 
land, llsdateistbedghleenthof  October  last,  audita  piupose,  to  protest  against  the 
daim  of  a  person  wlw  styles  himself '  Charles  Bsron  de  Thierry,  Sovereign  Chief 
of  New  Zealand  and  King  of  NuhaTera,  one  of  the  Marquesa  islands,'  to  reign 
orer  New  Zealand.  This  claim  is  founded,  he  says,  on  tbe  invitation  ofthe  chieb 
wbose  right  to  inrlts  him  is  denied  by  the  British  President.  Tbe  [adTentuier  has 
istoed  his  manifiuto,  declaring  that  be  had-  notified  to  tbe  Bjngs  of  England  and 
FVtoiee,  and  to  ihe  American  President,  his  intention  of  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
and  ihsi  he  was  coming  with  an  armed  vesad  fjrom  Pdnama  to  make  good  his  claim. 
The  British  President,  we  learn  from  private  letters,  had  summoned  lhecbie&,who 
eq>ressed  ardenl  loyally  and  ind^ndencei  and,  aa  all  (he  British  sabjects  would 
rally  rouod  the  PresideM,  wemay  «oon  expect  to  hear  that  King  Cbaries  of  New 
Zealand  has  met  a  warm  recaption  in  his  intended  empire.'" 

"  From  the  I^ndoa  Atlas,  twdtUi  June  1836 : '  Tbe  tbrealCDed  expsditioa  of  tha 
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■mm  da  ThMfiy  h***"  H"*  ZcalMd,  which  w*  iMind  mm  V«fci  a««  ■■  ia 
p«[MntioB,  M  likdr  •<>  be  inUiOcd.  B7  ■  Idler  daled  in  Jutouy  laH,  we  )e*n 
thM  hi*  Hmj«Mr'a  (liip  Bugle  lud  aniTrd  at  the  Bafor  Uaoda,  dbnct  bm  Taliiii ; 
and  ttwt  her  eoniHander,  Capuin  Pltzroj,  Matei  that  be  had  been  ooonlled  bjr  the 
Qdeen,  prcnoBi  19  hii  departure,  o«  the  pmimelr  of  peminiBg  the  bans  toierjr 
Md  train  ttMipi  M  her  eoiL  Thaca|«ainaanrerBd  thattaeh  apneaadingBfaiBM 
«  feieodly  poww  would  Dot  be  pemiUed  in  Eaclaad,  aod  that  the  Qjnen  nisbt  be 
Made  ■ccaoMabb  lor  auch  permiaiiion,  u>  Ihoae  agaiiMt  vbcn  ihe  rxpeditioo  waa  de- 
tected. Thai  ttw  redoubtable  buoa'*  '  native  baUalion,'  wai  knocked  op )  and  M 
the  wmld-he  King  of  New  Zealattd  would  le*ia  Tcry  aoon  alter  the  depaitote  tt 
Ae  Beagle  thM  the  chief*  had  in  n4eain  aaacoiblr  dadared  Un  a  pablic  eBMi7,  hi* 
Ivaiga  cotpa  woald  pfobahlfdiaBuathMudfea.'" 

"  The  Ban*  de  Thieffjr  nevB  tiawtd  the  (rovad  Ihnggh  which  hi*  eooUMplMtd 
canal  waa  to  paai;  be  baa  do  pecaBiarf  reaoarcel  to  execnle  «neh  a  wtak,  aDd  it 
believed  (o  be  wilbout  fiienda.  The  general  impreaaioa IMW  iaitbal  the  olqecttrf'hit 
•pplicaiioii  ID Congreu  waa,  indirectly,  to obtaia  a  reoaiiMillMi  bf  the  New  Oranadiaa 
OoveraB.eaKif  hit  right  to So*ereigal]P  orer  New  Zealand.  ThadMtchof  Ihaie- 
anaoflnrad  by  huntmhecomiaiitaeofCongieaaaowaiaahiattHeirfaawwifachi^ 
•ad  be  oppaaed  with  greal  ofaatkoaey  the  prapoaition  10  upaa|e  it.  FaiUof  ia  thii 
d^ect,  ha  ^yaarediadiiewt  whether  the  law  p«Med  or  waa  tqatlaJ;  and  eigHeM 
Mootha  hava  alieady  elapwd  withoM  a  aiagle  edbit  oa  hia  paw  toaoiWBfcelha  wm^ 
aad  ia  ail  Dwatha  hoMe  hie  privilege  ezpiiaa.  Tha  law  Ja  nttw  maaidew d  by  thwa 
taembera  of  CongreH  who  were  moat  iaatntmeatal  ia  pneahns  iu  paaaaga,  aa  a 
4iadlctUTf  aadaaaueh,lLluiifcitniaybeTiBwedby  thetaatortbeworid." 

It  should  be  menlioDal,  in  this  place,  to  the  hoDi>i  of  the  inteUigmt 
liberality  of  the  New  Oraiudian  GoTemment,  that  a  law  wu  paned  cot 
the  tweoty-fiflh  of  Maj,  1S35,  Sot  the  puipoae  of  attractiDg  commeicia! 
cafutaland  enterpriae  tothe  lathmtia,  and  eapecially  to  the  coiMtnKtiaa  of 
aome  method  of  caay  tranaport  acroM  from  oc:een  to  ocean, — by  which 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  is  granted  to  the  two  cantons  of  Poitobello 
and  Panama,  fi>r  the  space  of  twenty  years,  to  date  &om  the  opming  of 
a  nilrood  or  canal  across  the  Istlunus.  If  the  day  ia  ever  deatined  to 
•nif  e  that  shall  witness  the  consummation  of  these  long  cheriahed  hopes 
at  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  fiinred  by  ntnre  with  a  topogr^diieal 
Mtaation  aa  invaluable  as  it  is  unique,  it  is  indeed  difficnk  far  the  imagi- 
nation to  assign  bounds  to  Che  commercial  prosperity  and  activity  of  which 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  must  become  the  focus,  under  the  operation  of  the 
fieedom  of  trade  secured  by  this  most  eicelletil  law. 

The  only  remaining  point  in  the  history  of  the  public  action  td*  die 
Ooremment,  in  connection  with  this  snljeet,  is  the  spedal  miwm  el 
inveatigatian  sent  by  the  Govenunent  of  the  United  States  in  1835,  of 
which  the  resuk  proved,  from  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed, ao  very  unsatisfactory  in  every  point  of  view.  The  following  is 
aeopyoftheresoiutionof  the  Senate  of  thethiidof  March,  1835,  to  which 
alhision  has  been  before  made,  and  under  the  authority  of  which  tlui 
special  misiion  was  sent : 

"  AwIiMd,  That  Ibe  Preaident  ofLhe  Untied  Staiea  be  napeetMy  laqnaaled  Id  eoa- 
sider  (he  ezpedioicy  of  opening  negotiation*  with  the  Qovenuaenta  of  other  lUUian^ 
and  particularly  with  the  GovemraeaU  of  Central  America  and  New  Ornn^a,  fi>r 
the  pwpoae  of  efieeiually  protecting,  by  auitaUe  U«aty  atipuluioaa  with  Dhb,  aach 
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fndiiidoBlracoaaipaaitiasiiikyaiidatakato  tipm  ■  cccviiinieBiiaB  bctwiM  tk* 
A^Untic  Bod  Paiulc  oceuu,  by  the  eonunctioD  of  &  Aup-cantl  sckih  (be  luhmua 
wliich  coDnecU  North  and  South  America;  and  of  ucuring  Ibreier,  bjr  toch  ilipu- 
hlioni,  the  fte«  and  •quni  right  of  nBTigating  tuch  oanal  to  all  natioD*,  on  tbe  pay* 
aMDt  of  anh  Teuonable  tolls  as  may  b*  otablidicd,  to  caBtpOMato  Ua  captlelias 
wit»  may  cogafa  in  lucb  nwdertaking  and  epinplata  tha  TOik."  . 

The  gientleman  selected  for  this  intereEtitig  commusJon  wai  one  caa- 
ndered  in  all  T«specla  suitable  ibr  the  discharge  of  its  important  duties, 
Ae  late  Colonel  Charles  Biddle,  a  brother  of  the  well  known  indiyidnal 
dtBtinguished  for  the  long  and  serere  straggle  which  he  waged  with  the 
Democntic  puty,  under  the  guidance  of  the  lat«  Adminietruion,  for  the 
penegsim  of  the  goremmmt  of  these  United  States.  In  accoTdonc* 
Irilh  th^  plain  presoription  of  the  obore  reeolution,  his  instraction^ 
which  are  doted  May  the  first,  1636,  nuurked  out  veiydistiiKlIy  the  exact 
bna  of  kia  doty.  He  was  to  "  proceed  by  tho  nuMt  direct  ronte  to  Port 
n.  John,  and  osesnd  the  lirer  8tn  Juan  to  the  IaIcb  Niearagna,  and 
flkmcs  by  the  coatemplated  route  ct  conuntmioation,  by  canal  or  loii- 
Knd,  to  the  I^ofic  ocean,"  and  to  "  procure  the  moat  oi^iioiis  and  aces* 
late  inlbrmatioB  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  either  project,  and  tbtf 
time  and  eitcnmstances  nodei  which  either  will  be  commenced."  Ha 
was  then  to  pnoeed  to  Ooatemala,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  C«itnt 
America,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Charge  at  that 
place,  the  late  Mr.  De  Witt,  to  procure  all  public  doctnnents,  dbe.,  and 
oU  aceeanbls  materials  of  information  bearing  np<m  the  subject.  He 
wss  Aeoce,  in  like  manner,  (o  proceed  to  examine  the  Panuna  ronte, 
and  at  Bogota,  the  seat  of  goremment  of  New  Granada,  to  obtain,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  McAfee,  the  United  Slates  Charg£  des  Afiairei  at  Utat  plac^ 
all  pnblic  Aynmmtf  and  information  calculated  to  throw  light  npcai  the 
Ml^t  Nothing  could  Iwve  been  either  more  distinct  or  more  com- 
pete azkd  proper  than  these  instructions  ;  so  that  the  Stele  Department 
rtuidi  entiiely  acquitted  from  the  blame  of  a  bilure,  in  bo  well  planned 
a  tniasLon,  consequent  solely  on  a  mo«  flagrant  riolation  of  the  whole 
ifurit  aa  well  as  letter  of  ito  instructitmB  to  the  agent  selected— -unfotni- 
nately,  as  tho  event  proved* — by  the  President  He  was  here  unequiTO- 
cally  commiBnaned  for  th«  sole  purpose  of  collecting  information — ^with 
awpbatic  inatnictions  to  obtain  it  in  the  falleel  manner  possible  in  rela- 
tion to  both  routes,  end  both  at  the  two  respeetiTe  localities,  and  at  the 
Cantab  of  the  two  Tespective  QoTemm<mts.  It  is  true  that  the  follow- 
ing clanae  was  added  as  a  postscript : 

'  "  The  Touta  maiked  oat  abovg  wai  pnacribed  to  you,  becanao  il,wa*  bdiered 
that,  by  following  it,  you  might  gatlier  lh«  beat  infoimalion  in  the  aboneai  time; 
bnt  you  an  not  to  consider  yooneiriied  down  to  it,  and  may  deriala  fhtro  it  wheik. 
ner  it  may  be  necenuy  to  enable  yoa  lo  aficompliah  that  obiect." 

.  The  discretionary  deviatioa  frcHD  the  letter  of  his  instmctio&a  hate 
pannitted,  was  plainly  only  for  the  purpose  of  better  accompli^ng  Ae 
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ofafect  of  galwiin;  "the  bc«  mibnnaMa  b  the  riuiKK  tBt^"— An  ■ 
to  mj.  iht  ioJonDaiifio  nqnitti  bj  the  whole  icnor  of  hk  cammmKm, 
in  reUiioa  u>  iod  of  the  oo  roiu*  betwwn  which  kf  the  yd  tnccnu 
and  aakDown  altenuiivea  of  kUcuoo. 

Ouljr  proTidxl  with  iKttm  to  the  U.  S.  Consols,  w  well  w  to  Mr. 
De  Wa  aod  Mr  McAJee,  Colonel  Bkldle  prtx3t*Aed  <m  hk  miMa. 
The  Uflex  of  the  Secietuy  of  Suie  to  Mr.  UcAin  mfcnaed  tte 
kner  thai  Sir.  Biddle  wm  canmumootA  "  lo  make  otmemOaam  nd 
inquinei  m  resp«ct  to  the  projecu  for  imitiD^  the  AtknOr  and  I^eific 
Oceana;"  and  tutructtd  him  to  "aaKUl  him  in  procnrmf  any  |inhhc 
docuiwnU  that  may  hare  a  bevin^  on  the  anl^ecl,  and,  in  puiicakr, 
any  coolnct  that  the  GoremmeU  of  New  Granada  may  hare  tntend 
ino,  imder  in  kw  of  the  twenty-tecond  of  May  last,  icktiTe  to  a  tail- 
road  acroa  the  kthmui  of  Duien."  There  wa*  added  a  goaal  nam- 
moKkltoa  of  the  bearer  in  the  following  terma:  **  Too  will  aiMd  ID 
Blr.  Bkldle  any  other  awstatice,  and  any  fpntinna  and  cnrilibea  dat 
nay  be  oeceaaary,  or  that  may  be  in  yotu  power  "^«  |dmaeo)ogy 
which  it  k  very  certain  wu  never  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  which 
aflerwarda,  by  an  ingenioiis  direction  giToi  lo  it  by  Idr.  Biddle,  for  the 
fNTomotion  of  hk  own  personal  and  privale  inlereMi,  aeems  to  hare  bes 
in  point  Of  (act  applied  to  iL  _ 

Colonel  Biddle  proceeded,  by  way  of  the  iaknda  of  Cttba  and  Jamaica, 
directly  to  the  Itthmiu  of  I^nama,  which  he  reached  oa  the  twoily- 
•erenth  of  Novnnber.  Nor  did  he  ever  nait  Central  America  at  all, 
nor  pay  any  other  regard  to  thai  half  of  hk  commiaiion  relating  to  the 
northem  or  Nicaragua  route,  than  caTaUerly  to  reply,  in  general  tenn^ 
to  the  inquiry  addreased  to  him  by  Mi,  Foniyth,  on  hk  returtt,  for  ai^ 
^pknalion  of  thk  omiamon,  that  he  "  had  ascertained  &om  the  morf 
atOhentic  sources  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  New  Qranada,  that  the  projed 
of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  the 
San  Jtian  riTer  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  waa  utterly  impracticable."  And 
the  only  specLGc  infonnation  which  hk  Report  and  accconpanying  docn- 
mentt  present,  in  support  of  the  sweeping  generality  of  thk  ipte^lixU, 
conaiata  in — 1,  An  aU»$um  to  Bolivar'a  surveys,*  from  which  he  staiea 
that,  "  the  river  Son  Juan  and  the  lake  Nicaragua  were  deemed  ineligible 
on  accoimt  of  the  shallowneaa  of  the  water,  the  numeroua  obatmctions 

*Th'mi»AiaoKejtnotAimTffabricatiim  on  tbs  part  of  CdoDd  Biddle.  Boli- 
var eouLd  not  initicnla  aar  nrvef  or  azaminatioD  of  a  mute  l^ing  two  or  Um 
hoDdred  lailea  north  of  hii  omi  frontier,  eveit  aappaMng  him  to  have  hadanj 
mativa  bt  mch  •  surrey.  And  in  ptnot  of  &et  ha  did  nst.  Tbs  cngineen  on- 
{riored  by  him  wen,  u  Maled  in  ■  former  note,  Capuiai  Lloyd  aad  Falmai^; 
■nd  (here  ii  not  the  ellghteitl  nlliuion,  in  Lloyd'i  RcfMiu,  lo  any  iDCh  preteaded 
examination  within  the  terriiorica  of  Cenlral  Ameriea.  Whether  ttd*  vai  an  on- 
|ind  itIMU  of  Colonel  Biddle,  in  pellialion  of  hii  neglect  of  tlw  pn^M  daty  of  Ua 
ausu>n,«i  whether  Im  wai  impoaed  upon  by  wine  veriial  repnaeataiiona  mule  ta 
ktm  at  Panama  or  Bogoii,  which  be  took  no  paiiia  to  verity,  it  ii  not  m 
H  (o  consider. 
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in  the  rtver,  the  violent  hniricanes  on  the  lakes,  the  aohealthiuess  of 
the  clim&te,  and  the  gpreat  distance  between  the  two  oceana,  it  being  more 
than  treble  that  of  the  route  by  [he  livei  Cbagtea  " — 2,  A  lematk  by  a 
number  of  diatinguUhed  citizens  of  New  Qnmada,  membera  of  a  patri- 
otic society  styled  the  "  Friends  of  theii  Countrf,"  that  no  other  than 
the  New  Granadian  route  "appears,  to  us  worthy  to  occupy  the  atlen- 
lioa  of  any  enterprising  person,  considering  the  fiiciLities  which  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  Isthmus  and  the  lowness  of  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes 
ofiei;" — 3,  The  ibllowing  opinion  of  aitother  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  Granada,  Doctor  Pedro  Gual:*  "From  the  slight  and  imperfect 
knowledge  which  I  possess  in  relation  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  ths 
project  of  opening  a  canal  for  the  pawaga  of  heavy  vesseb  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  appears  la  me  a  chimera ;  I  am  certain  that  this  is 
impmnticable  north  of  Panama.  *  *  *  *  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  present  co&dition  of  the  civilized  weald,  the  opening  of  a  canal 
lor  vessels  of  a  heavy  tonnage  is  a  chimera,  and.  that  if  it  be  poGsible  to 
pot  the  plan  into  execution '  for  vessels  of  lighter  draught,  this  must  be 
done  to  the  south  of  Panama,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the 
gradual  improveioent  of  the  Isthmus  shall  furnish  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing more  corrert  geographical  and  topographical  knowledge  of  that 
entire  country  than  is  now  at  our  command;" — and  4th„s  general  plea 
of  notoriety,  deriaed,  howevtr,  only  froat  the  latitude  of  New  Granada, 
thus  staled :  "  This  o^nian  is  so  universal  and  decisive,  that  the  public 
attention  has  long  since  been  altogether  diverted  from  the  coosidnation 
of  a  communication  by  the  San  Juan  river."  t 

*  Wb  ma;  here  Moto  ihat  thii  gentlemsn,  well  known  in  this  counliy  w  a  tnftn 
•f  Uw  moM  eminent  eharacln'  and  abililv,  BoUvar'a  Saeretarj  of  Foreiitn  Affaire, 
has  ainea  eimmged  tkt  apinwn  kett  cxpreued  in  relatioa  to  a  abip-canaL  From 
mom  fall  oxamiBBtion  or  tha  aubjaet,  and.eleTatioDof  viawito  (be  leiel  of  the  pre- 
•ect  atate  of  acience  in  Europe  and  America,  he  boa  become  convinced,  nol  only  of 
the  practieabUilf  of  a  ihip-eanal,  but  that  it  ii  the  onl/  mode  of  effecting  a  junction 
between  the  oceaira  eatliled  to  conaideralion.  He  is  now  in  Europe,  having  been 
iodneed  ta  laava  tin  retirement  in  which  he  baa  lived  since  Ibe  dealb  of  his  friend 
BoliTar,  by  the  orgrM  aolicitationa  of  bis  countrymen  to  undertake  a  special  mia- 
•ion  abroad  of  pacuUar  delicacy  and  imponanca,  in  connection  with  the  great 
national  debt  which  haa  so  long  hung  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  Repub- 
Ke  of  Colombia,  now  divided  into  the  three  RepuUica  of  VeneiueiB,  Ecnador,  and 
llewGranads, 

t  That  Colonel  Biddle  did  not  regard  the  plan  of  s  ship  canal  aa  inpoisiUe, 
a{f>een  (Vom  Ibe  following  remark  in  lua  letter  to  Mr.  ^cAfee,  designed  at  the 
opening  of  his  negotiation!  with  the  New  Grenadian.goveminent:  "It  appears  to 
me  that  the  long  conlnnplaled  projert  of  uniting  Ibe  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  by 
a  ship  navigation  must  be  merred  Ibr  the  patriotic  exertiona  of  a  future  generation, 
when  the  nnkin,  proqitrity  and  reaonroca  of  Soolh  America  may  be  suScimu  to 
•eoompUsh  that  project,  without  regard  to  ita  ezpenae,  or  the  revenue  which  it  may 
yield.  At  preaent,  iw  wrll-adviaed  private  capitaliaM  could  enter  into  socKa  scheme 
without  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin."  It  is  evldtnt  that  Colonel  Biddle's  ideas  on  llie 
subject  narrowed  themseire*  down,  from  the  broader  icope  of  Ihooe  which  dictated 
fab  (Mnmission,  to  the  dimensions  of  tueh  eiertioas  of  "  private  capitalists^  as 
wiMid  be  within  tba  compaaa  of  the  reaources  00  which  be  rtUsd  far  the  Me<Nn< 
pUshmeot  «f  hi*  own  pefoooal  views.  |^' 
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This  was  oil  ibe  evidence  in  relation  to  one  of  the  two  great  brancket 
■of  die  inveHigUion  wliich  Colonel  Biddle  was  comminioned  to  make, 
pereonally,  searchingly,  and  authenticaUjr,  that  has  reaolted  to  ihe 
country  from  his  misaioD.  The  fact  ia  limply,  that  he  went  out  purely 
for  a  purpose  of  speculation,  using  his  public  commission,  most  anrigbt- 
eouflly,  solely  as  a  means  for  the  furtherance  of  his  peTSonal  views,  and 
nUirety  disregarding  all  the  duties  it  imposed,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
coincided  with  the  objects  of  those  private  interests. 

He  arrived  at  Panama  on  the  first  of  December,  where,  as  he  statet^ 
Ihe  lively  interest  felt  in  the  design  of  his  visit  procured  him  an  enthv- 
mastic  reception ;  and  where  he  found  that  all  confidence  in  the  Baron 
de  Thierry  was  destroyed,  and  his  scheme  condemned  as  impractical>le^ 
On  his  journey  across  the  Isthmus,  up  the  river  Chagres  to  the  head  of 
Ss  navigation  at  the  town  of  Ciuces,  and  thence  across  to  Panama,  he 
had  beccHne  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  &cility  with  which  "can  be  se- 
cured, by  steamboats  and  raiboad  cars,  a  tafe  eonveytMCe  from  tkt 
AtloMiie  to  the  Pae^/U  ocean  in  nx  hours."  He  found  the  river  navi> 
gable,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  steamboats  drawing  from  five  to  six 
feet  of  water;  and  that  as  the  current  does  not  eiceed  three  miles  per 
hour,  the  trip  could  be  performed  from  Chagres,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  to  Cruces  (forty-three  miles  by  the  couroe  of 
the  river)  in  five  hours;  while  horn  Crudes  to  Panama,  a  distance  i^ 
oa\y  fiAeen  miles,  the  country  presented  no  greater  difficulties  for  a  rail* 
load  than  that  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Confident  in  this  *'  most  perfect  conviction  of  the  facility  with  which 
this  enterprise  could  be  accomplished,"  be  proceeded  to  the  capital, 
Bogot^  after  a  residence  in  Panama  of  a  little  over  six  weeks,  in  comr 
muoication  with  the  society  of  "  Friends  of  their  Country,"  above  alluded 
to:  He  reached  Bogota  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  after  a  fiitigning 
journey  of  fifly-four  days.  Here  he  lost  no  time  in  laying  bdbre  the 
Oovemment,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  McAfee,  an  overture  for  the 
enterprise  for  which  he  was  desirous  of  contracting.  This  was  laid  by 
the  Executive,  Oeneial  Santander,  before  Congress,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  Colonel  Biddle ;  which  finally  reported  in  ac> 
cordonce  with  his  views,  and  a  corresponding  decree  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  after  a  debate 
which  had  occupied  thirty-eight  days.  Of  this  r^it  Mr.  Biddk  gives 
no  copy  in  his  own  report  to  his  Government,  though  he  alludes  to  tme 
as  enclosed.  By  the  Constitution  of  New  Granada  the  Executive  is 
allowed  eight  days  within  which  to  return  a  bill,  with  his  sanction  or 
veto.  On  the  day  succeeding  its  passage,  Colonel  Biddle  was  informed 
by  the  President,  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by  an  aao> 
ciation  of  New  Granadian  citizens,  oSering  better  terms  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  t}ie  same  privileges  granted  to  Colonel  Biddle  in  the  pending 
law.  At  this  Colonel  Biddle  appears  to  have  feh  greatly  indignant, 
though  on  what  grounds  does  not  appear.     He  transmitted  &  oate, 
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thioqgh  the  Chttrg^,  offerio^  a  g^narantee  of  a  million  of  dollan  for  the 
peribnnance  of  his  propoeed  contract,  which  Hi.  McAfee  nistains  by  a 
■  decIaratioD,  that  he,  "  being  inatnicted  by  his  Qovemmeht  to  raider  to 
Colonel  Biddle  every  necessary  aid,  hag  no  doubt  of  bis  ability  and  in- 
tention to  carry  this  impoitant  work  into  complete  operation,  and  thai 
he  can  give  to  the  Oovemment  of  New  Oranada  any  addititmal  secniity 
&aX  may  be  lequired."  Piesidait  Santandei,  notwithstanding,  returned 
ika  fail!  to  CcngTess  recommending  th«  passage  of  a  new  law,  ofiering 
the  privilege  to  the  most  btorablo  bidder,  and  nutldng  the  offer  of  the 
New  Qmnadian  Company  the  mairimnm  of  concessions  to  be  made  by 
the  Gk>Teiument  A  law  was  passed,  in  accordance  with  this  recom- 
nendatioD,  on  the  sixth  of  Jnne ;  and  under  its  provisions  the  privilege  was 
finally  granted,  by  an  Execntive  decree  dated  Jane  the  twentyaecond, 
to  Colonel  Biddle,  in  bis  own  name  and  in  behalf  of  his  contemplated 
Bnociates  in  the  United  Slates,  and  to  the  individuals  composing  the  New 
Oranadian  c:9mpany,  jointly — a  compromise  and  union  of  their  conflicting 
interests  having  meanwhile  been  privately  effected  between  them,  on  the 
fellowisg  basis,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Biddle  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Bt^ :  "  Two-thirds  of  the  stock  is  the  property  of  Charles  Biddle  and 
snch  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  associate  with  him;  the 
raoainiug  one-third  is  the  property  of  the  New  Qranadians.  The  office 
of  the  company  is  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  instalments  are  to  be 
paid  there ;  and  the  number  of  directbre  is  to  be  in  the  same  proportitHi 
as  the  quantity  of  stock."  The  vrork  was  to  be  commenced  wilbin 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  decree,  and  to  be  teiminoted  within  three 
years  thereafter,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  secured  upon  unincumbered 
property,  of  twenty-five  thoosaitd  dollars — which  penalty,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, has  beeir  paid,  and  the  privilege  forfeited,  by  the  present  date* 

Colonel  Biddle'g  return  to  the  United  States  In  September  was  shortly 
after  followed  by  his  death,  December  the  twenty-first — the  announcement 
of  which  was  the  only  satisfaclory  reply  to  the  demand  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Stale  Department  for  explanadouof  his  most  extraordinary  disregard 
ofthe  main  objects  of  bis  minioD.  It  is  not  without  regret  tlut  we  have 
felt  compelled  to  speak  with  the  severity  above  expressed,  in  relatiiKi  to 
one  placed,  by  ao  sudden  an  interruption  of  all  the  schemes  upon  the 

•  We  leun  that  lince  the  death  of  Colonel  Biddle  &n  Bgcnt  wm  mm  lo  this 
cooDUy,  bj  the  paniea  who  had  usocialed  themeeWeB  with  bim  at  Bogoli^  to  il^ 
(piira  into  the  condition  and  proipeeta  of  bit  openiioni  here,  in  the  fbmatioB  of 
hii  eonlenipklid  and  pramiasd  CoHpany.  On  aaeeiuining  thai  all  hi*  nwcnifiMbt 
npnsmialiaiia  of  tlie  pledgee  of  uf^ton  and  cooperation  by  tome  of  the  leading 
c^>t(jUi«U  of  the  country — on  the  itrength  of  which  he  had  made  hie  dozEling  proffer 
of  a  pillion  of  dollar*  Kcuritj— vere  ealinly  detiitute  of  tbondation,  the  coniiBd 
wae  traniferied  to  a  French  house  in  the  leland  of  Quadeknipe,  Meant.  Jdly  and 
Solomon, — partiee,  howeTcr,  poamaed  of  no  adeqnate  mMDs  or  oredit,  and  by  when 
noUing  of  impottaaee  ha*  beea  doiM,  ao  br  aa  we  have  been  ^le  to  learn.  The 
ttanafar  of  the  ooDtntGt  was  probably  merely  aome  indirect  operation  to  get  ridof  iha 
paynteni  of  the  ferieiton. 
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execution  of  which  hs  was  just  about  to  enter,  imdei  the  flhelter  of  the 
maxim  for  which,  within  proper  Umits,  we  feel  all  dae  reverence,  thiX 
it  MOTtui*  nil  niti  hoKum.  We  ctuinot,  however,  repress  e  feeling  of 
indignant  re^iet,  that  a  mimioa  which  had  itft  origin  in  such  grand  and 
liberal  national  views,  and  the  faithEiol  perlbimance  of  which  could  hare 
laid  a  broad  and  secure  fbundaticHi  upou  which  we  might,  by  this  time, 
have  prabaU;  wilnesaed  Ibis  magnificeni  projetl  aireody  rising  to  success- 
fid  achkvement,  should  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  all-peivsding  and 
all-demonlizing  spirit  of  speculation  so  rife  at  that  period  in  oar  country, 
to  be  perverted  into  a  mere  instrument  of  petty  private  intereel.  We  are 
desirous  also,  by  casting  the  whole  burthen  of  the  &ilure  of  this  eflbit, 
kite  first  atten^Jied  by  the  Gevemment  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
quarter  wherer  its  lespcmsibilily  justVy  belongs,  to  obviate  the  objection 
Ihat  might  be  derived  by  soitfe,  from  this  first  laihue,  to  a  repetition  of 
whal  we  ore  well  assuied  is  the  only  proper  Initiatory  step  in  the  enter- 
prise, namely,  a  more  carefully  selected  rpeeial  »urio»  of  investigation. 
The  Chargti  de*  Aflkiies  at  Bogotft,  Mr.  McAfee,  by  no  means 
appears  ia  the  buiinese  as  entirely  exempt  from  jutf  censure  ^  notwitbr 
standing  that  hie  explanations,  in  reply  to  its  first  reprimand,  appear  to 
have  been  received  as  satisfactory  by  his  own  ChwernraenL  It  is  true 
that  the  New  Oranadian  Oonrimient  wa*  made  sufficiently  to  understand 
that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Siatefl  bad  no  connection  with  the  pri- 
vate progecia  tothe  purposes  of  which  their  agent  thus  perverted  a  public 
function  commissioned  by  his  itutruetiona  for  very  different  objects,  and 
in  a  very  difierent  spirit.  But  k  ia  also  true  that  Etom  the  owtaet  Colo- 
nel Bidille  approached  the  New  Oranadian  Oovemment  in  a  double 
oqwcity,  incomp^bly  combined,  of  public  functionary  and  private  cm- 
tractor  ;  and  that  in  introducing  to  that  Govenuaent  the  proposhions  ad- 
vanced by  him  in  the  latfcr  capacity,  the  Chargi  certainly  givee  to  them 
at  least  the  implied  sanction  and  recommendation  of  his  Government,— 
writing  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  iindenifn<d  is  inilrueud  by  his  GoTemnicnt  le  tender  to  CotoacTBiddla 
CTny  ntccaHay  aid  and  aiMMance ;  and  ihe  eni:kmd  letler  U  •ubniucd  to  the  coiw 
tideialioD  of  your  excel  It  Dcy,  under  Ihshope  th&tit  will  meel  the  apprsbetioD  oftha 
GoTernmeiil  of  New  GronndB  ;  in  which  evenl,  Colonel  Biddte  will  mbmitbit  pro- 
po«ilion*  in  detail." 

The  Cbarg6  could  not  have  failed  to  be  sensible  of  the  flagrant  de- 
parture by  the  special  agent  from  the  whole  intent  and  spirit  of  his  in- 
structions, and  ought  not  to  have  been  induced  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  own 
'  official  position  to  a  cooperation  with  such  an  abuse  of  aik  important 
public  fimction — for  which  the  mere  general  recommendation  of  the  lat- 
ter to  his  good  offices  and  civilities,  alluded  to  above,  in  his  letter  of  in- 
troduction, affijrds  but  a  very  slender  apology.  Mortifying  disappoint- 
ment having  again  been  the  upshot  of  the  business,  the  New  Oranadian 
Oovemment  and  citizens  appear  certainly  entitled  to  lay  to  the  doors  of 
our  accredited  public  representatives  a  portion  at  least  of  its  responsibility. 
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AaA  for  our  part,  we  confeas  tluU  we  feel  disposed  to  yiait  with  some 
aeveritf ,  upon  oil  concened  in  it  a  reeponsibiljty  wMch  is  tendered  bo 
^nre  hy  the  conuderation  of  the  gloiioos  objects  and  the  iocalcuUble 
aourema  eMnpnunised  hf  it 

We  tre  happy,  however,  to  be  ahle  to  stale  that  the  BCtention  of  oar 
OoBgresB  is  rtill  fixed  «poD  k,  the  foHowis^  resolution  having  been 
repotted  b;  the  Committee  on  Roods  and  Canals,  and  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Eepreseotalives  at  the  lad  session-. 

"  RttelBtd,  That  the  Piendcnt  of  the  Dnitcd  Statu  bo  nqueated  to  conndcr  thg  cx- 
(■edkacyoraprnngorcontinuingnegoti&tionswith'thflaoieniaicntiofoc&ernMion*, 
and  faHicul&Hy  wkb  thoM.'thfl  icrrilariiil  jurisdiction  of  which  oomprehend*  the 
bthoHi  of  Ptnuna,  amd  to  which  the  'Uaited  8mim  have  aeciediled  miniiier*  or 
■genu,  for  thcpHrpoMor  BKOuuDins  tile  pncticabilitf  of  effecting  a  commuoics- 
tioD  between  the  Atluitic  and  PaeiGe  oeeaiu,  bf  the  conUruction  of  a  ihip-cand 
acnm  tbe  iHhmoa  j  and  of  Mouiii^  foraver,  by ■oitable  maty  alipulatioDB,  Ifa  free 
and  equal  right  of  Darigaling  tueb  canal  to  all  natioDi,  on  Ike  pajmeot  of  naaoa- 
«bleUiBi.' 

Not  should  itherebeoiBittedioinmtioBthat  it  is  chiefly  to  the  unieat- 
ing  exertioni  of  Mr.  RadcVfi',  the  atttbor  of  the  able  and  interesting  pam- 
^rt  before  us, — ezeniou  having  their  origin  in  a  profound  and  disin- 
terested enthtuiaam  which  has  long  occupied  his  mind  in  .relation  to  the 
subject, — that  are  due  the  steps  that  have  already  been  taken  by  our  Oo- 
Temment  towards  iti  promotion,  and  ihai  ^11  cherished  interest  in  it 
«at  of  which  are  yet  destined,  we  trust,  to  proceed  more  efieaive  and 
stccenfiil  measures  towards  that  end. 

Such,  then,  is  a  general  ontline  of  dw  fast  history  of  this  gnat  pro- 
jeel — Mill  a  prqect,  idler  the  sevend  abortive  efforts,  which,  as  the  reader 
has  sectt,  hare  been  tftampted  la  moke  it  the  great  reality  which  it  is 
4till,  we  trust,  one  day  destined  to  be.  Each  of  the  two  govemments 
locaUy  interested  in  the  two  respective  routes,  has  made  two  distinct 
attempts  to  carry  it  into  execution — the  govemnient  of  Centnl  America 
by  ha  contracts  ■ui»:«ssively  with  Mr.  Palmei's  compony  and  with  ttie 
Duteh ;  and  that  of  New  Gnmoda  by  those  with  the  Baron  de  Thierry 
asd  Colonel  Biddle.  Both  are  now  mortified  and  disgusted  with  re- 
peated disappointment,  but  neither  despairing.  The  whole  grotmd,  it 
BOW  aifpears,  Ties  entirely  open,  and  the  opportunity  eminently  &vorBble 
for  renewed  action,  if  only  h  can  be  broifght  to  b^r  upon  the  olject 
with  a  degree  of  force  and  will  at  all  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
(he  nndeitaldng,  and  to  the  immense  valae  of  tls  certain  future  results. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  examine  in  d^il  the  more  important, 
and  interesting  question  of  the  practicabili^  of  efiecting  this  grand  desi- 
D  etextenuU  mprovemaU. 
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THE   LEAL  LAND. 

•T   JABM  C.  ■'cabs. 


The  ImI  luid  I  the  leal  land  I— how  beantiful  it  seenu, 
When  seen  by  fancy's  chastened  glance,  amid  oar  purer  dreanu^ 
When  the  Toiliefl  of  this  world  of  ours,  its  aorrowB  and  its  cares 
Hare  etained  the  mirroT  of  the  aonl  with  many  bitter  tears. 

'Tis  sweet  to  c<«itemt)lBte  that  place  where  sorrow  comes  no  more, 
And  not  a  cloud  of  woe  can  rise,  our  vision  to  obscure; 
Where  angels'  ererlasting  songs  break  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
With  those  all-hallowed  symphonies  the  spirit  hnes  to  bear. 

The  leal  landt  the  leal  bndl— ^  see  its  rich  greoi  hills, 

Its  blue  bright  waters  leaping  in  a  thousand  gudiing  rills, 

Its  tali  trees — oh,  howlorely! — as  thsy  bend  o'er  murm'ring  waTcs 

Which  roll  in  silvery  volumes  from  sparkling  chrystail  caves. 

The  leal  landl  the  leal  land  1— shall  we  know  each  other  there 
Who  have  lived  in  blened  fellowship  in  this  cold  world  of  caref 
Shall  those  we  fondly  prized  on  earth  their  friendship  there  renew. 
Our  own  fond  friends  we  loved  below,  the  faithful  and  the  thief 

How  bkssed  is  the  holy  thought — as  o'er  their  graves  we  bend. 
And  drop  aSection's  tribute  tear  to  the  memory  of  each  friend 
Who  passed  away  to  that  bright  world  so  calmly  and  so  iweet— 
That  in  that  blest  and  better  land  our  souls  again  shall  meeL  ' 

The  leal  landl  the  leal  Isndl — ^where  blessed  spirits  rest : 
The  seal  of  silence  on  my  lip,  the  clod  upon  my  breast, 
The  green  grass  waviug  o'er  my  grave,  the  httle  stone  to  t^U 
What  pilgrim  to  that  better  land  hath  bid  the  world  farewell — 

Thra,  bleaed  home  of  wearied  ones,  amid  your  peaceful  bowery 
With  those  we  loved  so  fondly  here,  in  this  coM  world  of  ours, 
No  mournful  memory  shall  rise,  the  soul's  cahn  joy  to  dim. 
Or  mai  the  hallowed  hanncny  of  Heaven's  eternal  hymn  I 
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STATISTICS   OP  THE   UNITED  ST ATES* 


Few  woika  contain  more  Talualtle  information  than  those  tn  statiaticA. 
If  full  and  accurate,  they  aie  highly  useful  U>  the  general  readei,  aq 
well  aa  to  the  statesman ;  and  it  is  not  possible,  without  them,  to  form 
any  correct  judgment  of  the  trne  power,  ptogress  and  resounces  of  a 
nation.  They  furnish,  abo,  the  safest  materials  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  greatness  of  differait  oatioos,  at  difierent  periods,  no  less  than 
the  greatoeas  of  the  lame  country,  under  those  peaceful  changes  in  forms 
of  government  and  industry  which,  in  modern  times,  often  cause  more 
important  Tevoluliona  than  conquests  or  rebellions. 

Our  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  not  so  much  to  review,  with 
minuteness,  either  of  the  works  whose  tides  are  prefixed  to  the  pieseot 
article,  as  to  offer  a  few  coosideratioaa  comiected  with  some  of  those 
topics  which  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  them,  and  which  considera- 
tions may  tend  to  throw  additional  Light  on  the  astonishing  derelope- 
mrats  in  this  country,  of  the  energies  and  prosperity,  if  not  superiority, 
of  demociadc  institiUions.  At  all  events,  the  Statistical  History  of  the 
United  Slates,  since  the  establishment  of  theii  free  constitutions,  exhibits 
a  progress  in  all  the  substantial  elements  of  national  grandeur  which  is 
believed  to  have  had  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Such  considenttioos,  when&irly  deduced  from  facts  well  authenticated, 
contain  the  etsence  of  works  like  those  we  are  now  reviewing.  In  the 
Totuiaes  of  Mr.  McCulloch  are  some  valuable  additions  to  what  he  had 
before  given  to  the  world  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  so  far  aa  re- 
gards Great  Britain  alone.  But  the  petition  of  Professor  Leiber  merely 
describes  the  outline  of  numerous  statistical  inquiries,  concerning  the 
United  States,  which  have  not  yet  been  completed  by  him,  but  which  he 
proposes  to  undertake,  if  Congress  will  assist  with  its  patronage.  In  cer- 
tain branches  of  those  inqaiiies,  he  has  been  ably  preceded  in  this  coun- 
try  by  Seybert  and  Pitkin.  The  Professor,  however,  contemplates  a 
much  wider  range  than  has  yet  been  pursued  by  any  one  writer  amopg 
OS,  and  which,  with  all  his  Oerman  industry,  and  such  examples,  oi 
^ides,  before  him,  abroad,  as  Hassel,  Dupen,  Colqoon  and  McCuUocb, 
with  any  aid  which  Congress  has  ever  been  willing  to  bestow  on  snch 
subjects,  would  require  laborious  years  to  finish.  A  department  of  Oo- 
remraent  like  that  in  France  for  the  interior,  or  that  formerly  proposed 

•  1.  PiefiBNor  nwoei*  Lettwi'i  oicitiorUl  la  Congrcs*,  icUtlve  to  a  wotfc  on  ths 
Staii*a«a  oC  the  VmUi  Bute*,  priMed  by  ths  SanalB,  April  IB,  IB36. 

3.  J.  K.  McCalloch's  BtatinlMl  Aeawmt  of  tha  Stilish  Empiw,  in  two  vohiww^ 
MUTO,  pobUilied  in  London,  1837. 
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in  thia  comiiry  to  be  called  the  Home  or  Domrstic  Department,  would, 
aa  sug^rsttd  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Woodbury'i  Historical  Diacoorse,  akoe 
appear  to  be  com|ieteDl  to  prosecute  with  success  so  eiteiwre  and  c(Hn- 
plicaled  aa  luderiakiDg.  But,  however  stKh  details,  almort  infinite  as 
tbey  are  in  their  various  tamificationa,  ma;^  erer  be  completed,  or  under 
what  auspices,  or  by  whom,  it  b  at  beat  a  dry,  though  in  some  reqiectt 
Tery  tui^ful,  task.  The  intellrct  and  judgment  aia  chiefly  to  be  em- 
ployed in  (he  aubaequeni  use  of  such  tnateriala. 

In  another  view  of  works  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Leiber, 
conremin^  the  United  Stales,  it  may  be  deemed  almost  aa  tmprofilablfl 
as  it  is  tedious,  to  colled  tabular  details  and  estiniatea  like  tboae  in  Pitldn 
and  Seybert,  and  the  conlinuaiioa  of  portions  of  them  by  Watlersbm 
and  Van  Zandt^  or  like  Warden's  and  Darby's,  in  a  form  less  benefi- 
cial to  researches  into  political  economy;  or  like  Blodget'a,  Bmith'^ 
Cox's,  and  others  of  an  earlier  dale,  and  with  less  accuracy,  tmleas  af 
companied,  as  in  aome  of  the  above  caaes,  by  suitable  comparisraia  and 
useful  inferences;  oi  unless  some  person  takes  the  trouble,  in  connectim 
with  them,  or  afierwarda,  to  institute  proper  inquiriea  into  the  canaea  and 
conaequencea  of  striking  statistical  changes. 

To  present  the  figures  in  juxta-position,  and  in  contrast,  triiich  ezhiUt 
the  population,  trade,  the  aria,  the  currency,  and  other  importaiK  points 
of  research,  aa  they  existed  at  dtflerent  periods  in  the  history  of  a  coun- 
try, is  the  first  beneficial  step  after  the  mere  colleciion  of  detached  or 
consecutive  data.  But,  beside  that,  the  great  causes  which  expedited  or 
retarded,  and  which  illustrate  or  render  obscure  the  various  statistical 
difierenccs  that  appear,  must,  if  possible,  be  next  eviscerated  and  ex- 
plained. These  demonstrate  the  practical  benefit  of  the  whola  Tfaer 
constitute  their  true  philosophy,  and  furnish  aids  to  the  statesman,  as  well 
as  political  economist,  which  can  be  derived  from  no  other  source,  and 
whose  value,  whether  in  reasoning  or  in  action,  is  often  incakulabln 
Hence,  one  such  work  as  that  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  on  the  PubUc  Reve- 
nue of  the  British  Empire,  and  which  combines,  compares  and  digests 
important  statistics  on  a  most  interesting  topic,  and  at  distant  periods,  is 
more  illustrative  of  the  advance  in  society,  whether  in  wealth,  civilisa- 
tion or  power,  than  half  the  other  histories  of  England  united.  It 
comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  It  traces  revolutions  in 
forms  of  government,  as  welt  as  in  dynasties,  often  to  theii  true  causes; 
to  their  influences  on  the  people  at  large,  in  the  imposition  of,  or  reb^ 
from,  unnecessary  taxation ;  in  the  ruinous  extravagance  or  healthy  eco- 
nomy of  the  heads  of  the  Government;  in  the  commencement  or  aban- 
donment of  wars,  both  expensive  ani  unnecessary  j  in  the  protection  and 
encouragement,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  crippling  redrainta  and  depres- 
sion, on  the  other,  of  great  branches  of  industry ;  in  the  fireedom  and 
enterpiize  which  have  been  aecnred  and  excited  by  their  mlera  to  ope- 
rate both  at  home  aitd  abroad^  or  in  the  neglect  and  indifierence  evinced 
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to  the  prosperit]'  of  the  community,  and  the  true  and  durable  glory  of 
dw  nation,  as  a  whole. 

Doctor  Henrjr,  itt  his  History,  by  comparing  the  progress  of  Great 
Britain,  at  distent  epochs,  on  the  same  subject,  has  pursued  a  coureo 
somewhat  Rnulat,  but  leas  useful,  as  more  general,  and  embracing  more 
numerous  topics,  and  dlen  too  much  confined  in  his  comparisons  to  pe- 
riods not  Buificiently  distant  from  each  other. 

For  the  United  States — eTen  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Cossti' 
tntion — without  exploring  an  earlier  date,  whoi  our  records  were  more 
imperfect,  and  out  institutions  of  a  less  democratic  character,  a  greet  deal 
remains  to  be  ascertained  and  explained,  as  to  some  of  the  importa^ 
changes  in  their  statistical  conditioa  Though  diis  period  is  com- 
paiatively  so  brie^  and,  in  respect  to  them  as  a  nation,  has  been, 
daring  moat  of  it,  so  quiet  and  peaceful,  it  has,  at  the  same  lime, 
abounded  in  inteieat,  and  been  characterized  by  the  most  unprecedented 
changes  in  territory,  population,  commerce,  manufactures,  internal  hn- 
proTements  of  all  kinds,  and  almost  every  dung  else  intimately  con- 
nected with  fiscal  resources  and  national  power.  What  is  the  talisman 
which  has  wrought  such  political  miraclesf  It  can  only  be  found  iu 
our  democratic  institutions  It  must  be  the  happy  union  of  the  supre- 
macy of  Liberty  and  Law  which  they  inculcate. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  noticej  in  examining  the  results  of  this  pe- 
riod in  onr  history,  tliat  the  whole  of  it  has  been  a  period  of  successful 
efibrts  at  self-govemment  by  the  whole  people.  It  has  been  a  period 
when  their  laws  and  constitution,  and  not  those  of  any  masters,  near  or 
remote,  have  controlled  either  their  domestic  or  foreign  policy ;  a  period 
where  measures  and  men  hare  been  changed,  not  to  gratifj'  personal 
ambition,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  monarchs,  or  the  caprices  of  a  few,  bat 
only  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  whole 
population-,  to  leave  every  species  of  industry,  as  far  as  possible,  un- 
taxed and  uuahaclilcd;  to  yield  protection  equally  to  all,  and  confer  mo- 
nopolies on  none ;  to  stimulate  every  citizen,  however  humble,'  to  exer- 
tion and  enterprize;  and  to  make  the  Oovemment  a  blessing  to  ell,  by 
making  all  intelligent  to  understand,  and  moral  to  enforce,  its  wholesome 
provisions,  and,  where  not  wholesome,  to  change  them  peacefully,  and 
in  the  l^al  and  established  modes  pointed  out  by  their  free  institutions: 
Pervading  all  and  sustaining  all,  is  what  Thompson  so  justly  describes 
as  "the  solid  base  of  liberty — the  liberty  of  mind." 

A  brief  retrospect  of  our  progress  since  17S9,  as  shown  by  our  Btat)» 
tical  history,  in  a  few  important  particulars,  will  illustrate  very  fully 
some  of  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  our  happy  position 
and  principles.  They  will  help  to  show  how  much  our  great  common- 
wealth, unterrified  and  free,  has  (to  use  the  ideas  of  Milton )'  spread  its 
wings  like  a  young  eagle,  opened  its  undazsled  eye  to  the  miiUay  sun, 
and,  soaring  &[  abfl,  "  purged  and  unsealed  her  long  abused  sight  at 
the  fonntoin  itself  of  beaTenly  radiance;  while  the  whole  n<Hse  of 
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timorcniB  and  flocking  birds,  with  tbooe  aJao  that  love  the  twilight, 
flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  aha  meuu,  and  io  theit  eovious  gaU>le 
would  prognosticate  a  year  ofaecta  and  achimi."  We  have  alresdy,  in 
QUI  laM  number,  giren  some  striking  details  of  the  progren  of  the  Poat 
Office  IhpBTtmeQt,  which  aa  an  index  to  the  whole^  may  train  the  mind, 
to  what  it  way  expect  from  further  comparisonB  of  oar  National  Slatistica. 

First,  The  territory  of  the  Union  in  1789,  on  the  moot  &TOurable 
eoDstmction  of  ooi  limits,  did  not  probably  exceed  about  seven  hundred 
ibouKuid  square  mileg,  though  some  have  eatimated  it  at  a  miUioo.  Withr 
out  conquest  or  violence,  we  have  since,  in  leaa  than  half  a  coitury,  added 
to  this  rich  inheritance  from  our  Others,  both  Louisiana  and  &e  Floridaa, 
onbracing  quite  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  more  square  milo^ 
or  treble  our  original  territory.  We  have  added  to  it  new  degrees  of 
latitude  and  Iraigitude,  new  products,  immense  rivers,  fertile  plains,  new 
oceans  and  navigable  outlets,  for  nearly  half  the  farmer  posaessioDs  of 
the  United  Statw. 

What  visioos  of  fertility,  population  and  power  have  thus  been 
•peoed  for  the  future,  where  free  institutitms  and  intelligmt,  moral,  civi- 
lized beings  are  to  supplant  the  savage,  and  illustrate  all  the  benefits  and 
glories  of  democratic  principles  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  I^Kific. 

The  capacities  of  the  United  Stales  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  will  be  the  more  conspicuoua,  when,  without  enlarging  on 
the  productivenesB  of  oar  soil,  the  multitude  and  size  of  our  streams,  our 
numerouB  inland  seas,  extended  coasts,  and  varietiea  of  climate,  it  ia  sent 
thai  our  territory  now  exceeds  in  extent  any  witluu  the  limits  of  Europe, 
which  belongs  to  any  one  govenunent  -  Indeed,  it  is  larger  than  three 
fbuTtba  of  Europe  ilseli)  equals  one  twentieth  (rf  the  habitable  part  of  the 
earth,  and  is  surpassed  in  the  world  by  only  three  or  four  govemmentB, 
■ud  they  holding  but  feeble  and  limited  control  over  most  of  their  distant 
dominions. 

When  oar  vast  and  fertile  regioiks  are  filled  up  with  a  population  at 
all  equal  in  numbers  to  their  capacity  for  sustaining  them,  or  which  ahall 
approximate  to  the  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  per  square  miles  in  seve- 
ral countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  aome  &iat  tdea  may  be  formed  of  the 
^eetinies  which  probably  await  it  At  only  eighty-five  persona  per 
sqoaremile,  which  is  but  about  (Mi&'half  of  the  present  ratio  in  England, 
and  on»thitd  of  that  m  Holland,  and  near  that  of  MaaachuaseUa,  out 
whole  numbers  would  exceed  two  hundred  milliona,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
present  estimated  population  of  the  globe. 

Second,  To  cultivate  and  progress  our  territory,  we  actually  had  fifty 
years  since,  a  population  short  of  four  railUona  This  has  since  enlarged 
hy  BQch  an  aetonishing  increase  that  it  iaUiougfat  the  coming  census  vrill 
embrace  above  sixteen  millions. 

While  many  other  countries  are  retrograde  or  stationary  in  numbers, 
and  several  of  the  roost  civilized  double  not  oftater  than  once  in  a  centaiy, 
ours  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  less  than  half  a  century.    Some  of 
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this  enlaigemoU  hu  been  caused  by  additions  of  territory,  some  through 
Bltiaction  bom  abroad  by  the  fertility  our  soil  and  the  freedom  of  our  ia- 
Mitntions,  but  most  of  it  has  been  the  result  of  nataral  increase.  We 
haTB  started  forward  in  a  benign  climate,  with  abundance  of  healthy  food, 
with  gzeat  exemption  from  the  waste  of  wars,  and  perfect  liberty  in  choice 
of  business  and  place  of  settlement,  so  asto  outstrip  in  early  marriage,  large 
families,  fewer  deaths,  and  npid  and  permanent  increase  of  population, 
ahnost  every  other  nation  on  record.  The  addition  has  exceeded  a  hunt 
dred  per  cent  on  the  original  census,  every  twenty-five  years,  and  has 
nearly  evinced  a  doubling  of  the  whole  population  every  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  ratio  of  births  to  marriages,  and  vice-veisa,  as  well  as  the 
average  duration  of  life  at  diflerent  placee,  and  its  probabilities  at  difierent 
tgea,  are  matters  loo  minute  for  the  present  occasion,  though  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  notice,  that  the  average  dnratimk  of  life  has  been  so  mnch  in- 
creased here  by  tempnance,  abundance,  liberty,  medical  science,  &c., 
that  Cmgrea  in  1S28  were  satisfied,  by  some  of  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion,  that  the  computation  made  for  haif-pay  at  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lolion,  founded  on  European  bills  of  mortality,  was  loo  short,  and  the 
deficiency  was  made  up  to  those  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  till  the 
cloae  of  the  war.  Though  our  whole  numbers  now  may  be  lees  than 
those  of  several  empires  in  Asia  and  Europe,  yet  they  probably  equal 
those  of  England  proper  at  this  time,  and  before  the  middle  of  an'othe^c^- 
Inry,  will,  at  the  peatiatcofincrease,  be  likely  to  equal  those  now  existing 
in  the  whole  of  Europe  as  we  have  already  explained  in  a  former  article.* 

Their  capabilities  or  power  by  macUnery  in  the  cotton  manufactory 
alone,  are  computed  to  exceed  that  of  twenty  millions  of  persons.  If  to 
this  be  added  their  unusual  mechanical  improvement  in  various  manu< 
factures  and  in  agriculture,  ss  well  as  their  use  of  steam  in  navigation  and 
travelling,  and  in  trani^ning  merchandize,  they  must  surpass  in  real 
productive  power  the  same  number  of  people  in  any  other  cotmtry  of  the 
globe  except  England.  In  capacity  for  population  and  power  hereafter, 
looking  to  her  territory  and  her  institutioDB  it  cos  hardly  be  deemed 
vanity,  but  is  rather  honest  pride,  to  say  we  are  evidently  without  a  rival, 
much  lea  a  superior.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  comparative  abilitlee 
of  our  population,  their  education  ^nd  morals,  now  and  formerly,  and 
out  condition  m  those  respects  as  contrasted  with  other  nations,  would  be 
a  task  more  invidious  and  lea  agreeable,  aod  would  require  too  great 
space  for  the  present  occasion. 

Third,  One  of  the  next  strongest  evidences  of  our  rapid  growth  and 
successful  industry,  is  the  increase  of  exported  commodities  of  domestic 
origin,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Besides  producing  in  agri- 
culture and  manuiactures,  the  principal  means  for  subsistence  at  home, 
oar  people  have,  in  order  to  obtain  the  residue,  and  for  additions  to  their 
comforts  and  luxuries,  exported  as  the  extra  fruits  of  their  own  labor  to 
be  brought  home  in  specie  and  in  articles  for  consumption,  or  to  reexport 


*  See  DemocRUic  Eeviiw  foi  Janniury,  1839,  uticle  "  Tha  AppnwchinK  C«an>.' 
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to  other  nitions,  immense  surpluses  of  Tarious  productions  from  tbe  forest, 
the  field,  and  the  ocean.  From  less  than  twenty  millions  of  exports  of 
domestic.  pTodncts  during  each  of  the  three  first  years  of  our  government, 
they  were  doubled  daring  the  next  ten  years,  more  than  trebled  in  the 
first  foity  yean,  and  duringthelaslthree  years  are  more  than  quadrupled. 
They  now  range  from  eighty  to  over  one  hundred  millions  yearly. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  U  as  great,  or  greater  rate  of  increase  than 
that  of  our  population,  notwithstanding  all  which  is  annually  produced, 
needed,  and  consumed  at  home,  without  exportation.  Inthechief  atticley 
that  of  cotton,  which  now  amounts  to  over  one-half  of  the  whole,  the  pro- 
gress has  been  most  astonishing  and  ii  fully  illustrated  in  the  brief  state- 
ment annexed,  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Ae  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
IB  December,  1635. 
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The  TariouB  ways  in  nhich  this  sarplus  isietumed  id  valuable  ullclet, 
for  bod  and  clothing,  as  well  as  luxury,  their  use  for  the  raw  materiala 
6f  dtHoestic  mtmu&ctutea  for  the  basta  of  new  labors,  internal  improve 
ments,  increasing  commerce  and  public  works,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  enter  into  varions  elements  of  general  utility  and  national  grealnesa, 
are  highly  interesting  topics  of  inquiry,  but  must  be  deferred  to  some 
future  occasion. 

Compared,  however,  with  the  most  prosperous  countries  of  the  world, 
whither  in  this  oi  the  Eastern  Continent,  it  is  believed,  that  few  can  ex- 
hibit such  an  increase  both  of  territory  and  population,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  an  increase  of  exports  of  domestic  origin,  while  so  extensively 
fed  and  clothed  by  home  products. 

FowrtA,  Another  evidence  of  our  progress  is  contained  in  the  statisti- 
cal has  connected  with  loreign  commerce.  Our  whole  tonnage  of  every 
kmd  has  increased  from  about  &ve  hundred  thousand  a  year,  in  the  first 
five  years  of  our  Government,  to  over  a  million  and  a  half,  during  the 
last  five  years,  or  more  than  trebled.  About  half  of  it  is  engaged  in  (he 
foreign  trade,  or  in  1836,  eight  hundred  and  ninety -seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four  foreign,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  domestic,  being  in  all  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  two  tons.  Our 
whole  imports  have  increased  in  a  still  greeter  degree  from  twenty  and 
thirty  millions  yearly,  to  one  hundred  and  fiAy  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions,  or  six  and  seven  fold,  and  our  whole  exports  of  every 
Idnd  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  or  five  and  six 
fold. 

The  enterprise  of  our  people  in  penetrating  every  sea,  and  embarking 
in  every  species  of  lucrative  trade,  has  been  more  strikingly  exemplified 
in  eouon  nt  b  ftw  cqui-diMant  p«riod«,  aa  uhibited  in  lbs  above  table,  will  ttnt  Ut 
ilhuuate,  in  a  oondaoKd  fonn,  iIm  great  inSuence  which  Ibe  culliTBlion  and  cxporta 
of  COUOQ  bIom  nem  to  have  ciereiaed,  and  are  likely  lo  exerciie  hereafter,  on  the 
amount  of  our  whole  exports  of  domeitic  products,  and  thm  indirectly  lo  nSect  our 
inportationa,  and  conacquent  levenue  from  cniloma.  Donbtka*  aone  other  caltiTi- 
tion  and  axporu  would  have  takea  the  place  of  eoUon  in  ihe  South,  had  it  not  been 
ao  aneeesafliUr  grown  there';  but  tbej  piobably  wquU  hsTe  been  leti  valuable,  and 
will  be  ao  hereofler,  if  ever  aubaliluicd  tbi  that :  becauae  the  nvenge  incrtaae  of  all 
of  our  domeatie  exporla,  including  cotton,  haa  been  only  from  thne  lo  fire  per  cent., 
while  that  of  cotton  nIoM  hai,  during  (he  teat  thinj  yean,  betn,  on  an  average, 
near  Iwenty-ftVe  per  cent,  aniiDally .  But  of  late,  the  ralio  of  inereaae  in  eoUOB, 
though  Btill  mnch  greater  than  that  of  other  azporta,  haa  becoma  diminished  and 
mora  aettled,  having  fallen  from  five  hundred  per  cent,  during  the  firal  ten  yean  of 
our  prcaenl  govemnienr,  lo  only  about  ten  per  oenl.  during  the  IbH  ten,  though  the 
whole  annual  quantity  now  exported  exceeds  the  enonnona  amoont  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  milliona  of  pound*.  Thii  ten  per  cent.  incTMK  yearly,  eonaidering 
the  vaat  quantity  now  grown  in  (ha  United  Stales,  and  how  fully  the  colioii  raiaed 
in  the  ether  quarler*  of  the  world  haa  already  been  excluded  from  the  European 
mirkeli,  with  other  GircumMancea  named  in  the  body  of  the  report,  may  be  justly 
cMimaied  both  aa  a  more  reguUr  ratio  than  any  which  haa  prevailed  hercMfbts,  and 
B*  (ooieihing  larger  than  ita  probable  incraaae  in  the  easniiig  ten  yeois." 
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than  eren  the  increow  or  territory,  population,  or  surplus  of  domeetic 
products.  While  we  delight  to  peruse  the  romantic  tales,  in  modem 
times,  of  Venetian,  Qenoese  and  Dutch  enterprise  on  the  ocean,  and 
which  required  centuries  of  perseverance  fully  to  unfold,  and  wonder  at 
the  conuueiciai  glories  and  wealth  of  Tyro  and  Carthage  in  antiquity, 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  youthAd  energies  have  already,  in  half  a  century, 
rivalled  the  oldest  and  greatest  in  distant  adventures,  and  present,  at  thii 
moment,  a  commercial  marine  which,  in  size  or  efficacy,  is  equalled 
by  no  one  nation  in  the  known  world.  For  there  cannot  now  be  adoubt 
that  the  entire  amount  of  our  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  England 

The  variety  and  number  of  out  mercantile  enterprises  are  almost  in- 
credible, and  are  not  likely  to  be  elsewhere  surpassed  in  future,  aa  ihey 
are  the  natural  result  of  those  equal,  honest  and  intelligent  principles  of 
well-r^ulated  liberty  which  have  wrought  such  nnmerous  other  prodi- 
gies in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  True  Liberty,  besides  her  other 
powers  and  marvels,  has  justly  been  called  "the  secret  soul  that  quick- 
ens trade,  the  breath  nnseen  that  wafia"  to  us  the  treasures  of  an  envious 
world. 

These  raterpriaes  furnish  another  strong  evidence  of  the  pecnliaT  ge- 
nius of  our  countrymen  for  foreign  commerce,  and  for  future  distinction 
aa  that  element  where  they  have  already  reaped  such  immense  wealth 
in  peace,  and  so  many  brilliant  laurels  in  war. 

Fifik.  Without  entering  into  liirther  details,  showing  the  increase  of 
OUT  coiamerce  and  egricukure,  as  well  as  into  new  drtails  which  might 
be  presented  in  respect  to  the  rapid  growth  of  out  manufactures,  we 
hasten,  before  closing,  to  present  a  few  of  the  other  statiaticsl  results  of 
the  great  progress  made,  under  our  free  instimtions,  in  the  means  of  na- 
tional security,  improvement  and  wealth. 

We  have  been  able,  by  means  of  an  augmented  populati<Hi,  territory, 
trade,  and  various  other  branches  of  iftduMry,  not  only  to  pay  for  those 
additions  to  our  territOTy,  and  the  debts  of  our  revolution  and  subaequezd 
wars,  but  to  sustain  that  population  in  great  comfbit  and  abundance — to 
defray  the  large  annual  expenditure  of  all  kinds  under  the  State  Govern- 
ments— and  to  furnish,  in  addition,  an  ordinary  revenue  to  the  General 
Qovemment  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of'  dollars  yearly,  instead 
of  only  three  or  four  millions,  as  at  first  We  have  thus  been  straigth- 
ened,  and  willing  to  encourage  liberally  those  numerous  objects  coo- 
nected  with  the  general  welfare,  iriiose  care  has^  with  much  wisdom, 
bem  specially  devolved  upon  the  superior  ability  and  judgment  of  all 
the  Sttfes  united,  rather  than  left  to  the  fickler  Tesourcea  or  lurrower 
views  of  each  aepatUely. 

This  increased  capacity  to  contribute  revenue  ibr  general  puipoocs 
being  five  oi  six  times  the  amount  fifty  years  ago,~'«nd  the  ease  with 
which  the  contribution  is  eSected — vrithout  any  direct  taxation,  and  with 
an  indirect  one  much  diminished, — developes,  most  significantly,  a  d» 
gme,  of  proaperity  and  wealth  which  has  been  enlarged  in  a  propoitioa 
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miich  bejrcBd  that  of  either  oat  tmitoTy,  niualnra,  or  domeotic  expoit& 

Wlut  uaefol,  and  in  aome  cages  aplndid,  results  have  already  been 
nalized  from  thoae  Tolimt&ry  and  liberal  contribntioDfll 

Every  obligatJon  o(  hoaai  asd  gradrade,  aa  well  as  of  mere  contract, 
incurred  during  the  revolution,  or  flinee,  has  beat  fully  discharged.  The 
expense  of  Tariotu  wars,  with  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
haTe  been  all  bithfnily  and  promptly  extingmshed. 

We  haTe  thns  swept  away  ahnoM  every  Testige  of  public  debt  since 
1789,  pnying,  in  all,  beside  large  annual  expenditures  for  other  objects, 
aomeihing  like  four  hundred  million  dolhiTS,  in 'principal  and  interest,  of 
debt  alone.  A  Tespectable  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Judiciary, 
I^islative,  Execntire  and  other  establishmenis  of  the  Oovemment, 
have,  during  the  same  period,  been  organized  and  respectably  main- 
tained. 

Expennve  fbits  have  been  erected,  and  are  erecting,  at  the  most  im< 
portant  pomts  of  exposure  and  defence. 

Navy  yards,  dry  docks  and  vessels  of  war  have  been  built  in  such 
numbers,  and  -of  such  a  character,  as  to  render  us,  in  that  lesped,  hardly 
•ecogd  to  more  than  one  or  two  other  powers  m  the  world. 

From  a  single  ship  of  war,  towards  the  close  of  the  old  cimiederation, 
and  that  sold  before  1790,  w*  have  now  eleven  ships  of  the  line — seven- 
teen frigste^— fourteen  sloops,  and  twelve  brigs  and  schooners,  with  tim- 
ber and  other  durable  materials  in  depot — enabling  tu  to  latmch  such  of 
these  as  are  on  the  stocks,  and  fit  those  and  others  in  ordinary  for  active 
service,  at  short  notice,  as  well  as  to  build  several  more,  whenever 
needed. 

Our  coasts  have  been  illuminated  with  Ught  houses,  "  streaming  com- 
fort o'er  the  troubled  deep."  *Tbey  have  increased  from  eight  or  ten  to 
two  huodted  and  fifty,  and  exceed  in  number  those  of  either  England  or 
France— the  former  having  only  about  two  hundred  and  twenty,  of  all 
kinds,  public  or  private,  and  the  latter  less  than  one  hundred. 

Our  harbors  are  improved,  and  improving,  by  breakwaters,  piers  and 
excavations ;  our  rivers  and  lakes  rendered  more  navigaUe  by  the  n- 
moral  of  obetmctions ;  our  country  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
roads  and  canals ;  and  the  public  buildiugs,  whether  for  accommodations 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  or  for  hospitals,  barracks  and  officer's  quar- 
ters in  the  military  or  naval  service,  for  arsenals,  armories  and  storehouses^ 
or  for  the  mmt,  or  the  customs,  assuming  a  character  of  durabihty,  size 
and  usefulness,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  purity  iti  archhecture,  highly 
eonunendabl& 

We  would  bin  enlarge  on  these  engaging  topics.  We  have  already 
compared,  more  in  detail,  the  mail  establishment  of  1790  and  1795  with 
the  present  one,  consisting  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  separate  poat 
offices,  instead  of  only  seventy-five  in  1790,  and  only  nine  hundred  and 
three  in  1800 — and  including  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  eight 
hmidred  and  eighteen  miles  of  post  road,  instead  of  only  laie  thousand 
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thiee  hundred  and  seventy-fire  in  1790,  and  twenty  thouaaDd  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  in  1800 — and  exceeding  over  Iwenty-eefeu  million 
miles  nn  mail  roads  now  trsTelled  yearly,  and  over  thirty-four  thousand 
miles  daily;  which  is  more  than  twenty  times  in  a  day  all  the  post 
roads  exitsing  in  1790,  or  exceeds  each  day  the  distance  of  mice  round 
the  earth. 

We  would  fain,  also,  trace  the  progress  of  the  country  in  the  number 
and  character  of  its  schools,  colleges,  lyceums  and  institutes — ks  canals, 
and  railroads,  and  steamboats.  The  last  have  all  sprung  into  existence 
since  1810,  and  are  now  exceeding  probably  bL\  hundred  in  number,  of 
quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  in  burthen.  Its  canals  com- 
menced abont  1808,  and  now  in  the  aggregate  exceed  two  thousand  fire 
hundred  miles  in  length:  while  its  railroads,  beginning  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  are  already  completed  above  one  thousand  miles. 
We  might  illustrate  usefully  its  increase — in  extirpating  or  reformr 
ing  crime  and  pauperism,  end  in  the  improvements  connected  with 
penitentiaries,  alms-houaes  and  prisons.  We  might  detail  its  progress  oa 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  show,  the  causes  and  useful  conse- 
qumces  of  its  increase  in  the  precious  metals  from  about  nine  millions 
in  1790  to  over  eighty  millions  in  1839,  thus  enlarging  nearly  nine-fold 
the  vast  labor-saving  machine  of  money,  instead  of  rude  and  primitive 
barter.  We  could  inquire  into  the  more  doubtful  utility  of  the  changes, 
during  the  same  period,  in  banking  capital  from  two  and  a  half  to  two 
htmdred  and  sixty  millions— ^in  bank  issues  from  three  to  one  hundred 
and  forty— and  in  bank  discounts  irom  about  three  to  four  hundred  and 
fifiy-seven  million»— with  our  views  Upon  their  character  and  tendencies^ 
in  reepect  to  durable  prosperity.  But  our  wishes  are  checked,  and 
we  are  admonished  by  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  ex- 
tended, to  defer  these,  with  several  other  analogous  topics,  to  some  other 
^ipiopriate  opportunity. 

It  may  merely  be  added,  that,  if  such  have  been  our  real  advances  in 
80  short  a  period  in  all  that  is  useful,  practical  and  glorious,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  neither  the  substance  of  our  free  laws  and  constitutions,  not 
the  republican  administration  of  them,  can  possibly  be  so  defective  or  in- 
jurious as  many,  under  the  jaundiced  views  of  party  prejudice,  have  un- 
fbrtuDBtdy  been  led  to  suppose. 

Certain  we  are,  that,  if  all  would  dispasuonalely  look  to  fects,  ra^er 
than  loose  speculations,  in  respect  to  our  national  prosperity  or  happi- 
ness, aa  compared  with  those  of  any  people  under  institutions  less  dmo- 
cratic  and  difierently  administered,  they  would  find  less  ground  for  as- 
sailing and  hanging  up,  as  is  too  often  done,  with  much  indiscretitm  and 
great  injustice,  their  own  government  and  rulers  as  subjects  for  aconi, 
calumny  and  severe  censure — nor  would  they  continue,  what  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  confirmed  habit,  under  the  blind  impulse  of  political 
intolerance,  to  attempt,  most  irrationally,  to  di^^race  them  in  the  eyea  of 
the  inteUigent,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  every  leading  measure  of 
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domestic  or  fereiga  policy.  The  only  plausible  apology  for  this  disre- 
putable coune,  by  many,  who  are  otherwise  inteUigenl  and  liberal,  i> 
the  force  of  custom  and  the  tyranny  of  party,  which  often  make  them, 
insensibly  and  as  a  mailer  of  course,  attack  every  thing  done  by  their 
opponents,  faowever  beneficial  or  glorious  may  have  been  its  conse- 
quences to  the  country  at  large,  and  however  rapid  or  elevated,  under 
the  democratic  administration  of  the  Oovemment,  may  have  been  our 
progress  ib  arts,  literature,  wealth,  and  every  species  of  national  power, 
either  useful  or  commendable. 


A  LEGEND  OP  THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

BY  B.  DE  T.  - 


**  Thia  iraad  and  beautiAil  loen*  ia  Ihree  milM  ftom  the  Falli  of  Niagara,  and  fain 
miles  from  the  TiUag«  of  LewiMoirn." 

In  tmth  diou  art  a  fearful  place,  who  shall  tby  depths  explore? 
Who'll  enter  «i  thy  fluctuant  waves,  for  mines  of  goldai  ore? 
Prom  yonder  point  impetuously,  the  raging  waters  sweep, 
They  come  in  all  their  mighty  power,  descending  leap  o'er  leap. 

In  wrath,  and  fbam,  tfaey  rush  along,  through  cavem'd  rocka  they  flow, 
And  high  towards  the  mirror'd  skies,  the  feathery  mist  they  throw; 
Their  noise  ia  like  the  tempest's  voice,  wh«i  whirlwinds  sweep  the  ^hore. 
And  &r  abroad  the  sound  is  heard,  like  ocean's  hollow  rOar. 

In  former  days,  that  Ion;  have  fled,  when  the  wild  forest  glen 
Was  yet  in  nature's  mystery  hid,  and  sheltered  savage  men ; 
There  the  bold  Indian,  arm'd  for  war,  with  battle  axe  and  bow. 
Ranged  fearless  o'er  his  hunting  grounds,  or  watched  the  wily  foe. 

When  o'er  the  earth  gay  flowers  bloomed,  and  all  the  trees  were  green, 
And  brightly  shone  the  summer's  aun,  and  lit  the  smiling  scene; 
An  Iroquois,  a  daring  brave,  strayed  with  his  forest  love, 
Through  many  a  vale,  and  sombre  shade,  and  many  a  hidden  grove. 

Their  way  was  by  Niagara's  flood,  where  the  circling  eddies  run; 
And  many  a  tale  he  told  of  war,  aud  of  battles  he  had  wouj 
What  sleeping  foes  he  had  surprised,  how  swift  had  flown  his  dart; 
And  love,  aud  vengeance,  mingled  were,  to  win  the  maiden's  h«att 
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Right  seemly  were  the  savage  pair,  as  they  admiring  bent 

Their  charmed  eyea  upon  the  scene,  as  on  their  course  they  went; 

But  all  UDseen,  behind  a  rock,  sat  on  the  other  side 

An  Huron,  who  with  demon  scorn,  these  happy  ones  ha^  ey'd. 

When  Huron  meets  with  Iroquois,  in  field,  or  flood  or  fire, 
Hia  hiited  foe  he  mnst  destroy,  or  feed  the  funeral  pyrel 
The  Chieftain  saw,  he  bounded  in,  and  thro'  the  tossing  stream, 
Like  a  fierce  serpent,  in  his  rage,  his  tieiy  eye-baits  gleam. 

The  gushing  torrent  springs  abroad,  and  leaps  with  deaf 'nii^  somx^ 
And  ridged  wa*es  high  vaulting  rise,  and  o'er  the  rocks  rebound. 
The  whirlpool's  ceaseless  roar  asc^ids,  the  waters  rush  away. 
And  fleecy  clouds  are  wafted  toimd,  formed  from  the  rising  spray. 

The  Iroquois  upon  the  maid,  cast  a  sad  larewell  smite, 
Then  hurried  turned,  and  in  he  plunged,  where  the  wrathful  waters  boil; 
And  she  upon  that  rocky  shore,  alone  and  shuddering  stood. 
Spectatress  of  the  battle  scene,  upon  that  boistrous  flood. 

The  warriors  through  the  bounding  deep,  their  onward  progress  urge, 
And  nobly  dash  through  whitened  waves,  or  ride  the  rolling  surge; 
Now  a  strong  current  sweeps  them  down;  then  on  the  rising  swell 
They  buoyant  mount,  and  wave  their  hai>ds,  and  scream  the  Indian  yell  I 

Again  into  some  vortex  hurled,  powerless  they  move  aromid, 
Till  gath'j'ingalllheir  strength,  they  3priug,and  clear  the  deep  profound; 
Their  course  is  to  the  centre  bent,  where  the  circling  waters  rnn, 
-  And  face  to  foce,  and  eyes  to  eyes,  their  way  is  onward,  on! 

Now  to  the  vortex'  outward  disk,  the  combatants  arrive. 

And  whooping  loud,  with  furious  rage,  at  one  another  drive; 

They  miss  their  aim,  and  round  are  lum'd ;  round,  round  the  whirl  pool 

goes; 
Yet  near,  and  nearer  they  approach,  as  fast  the  circles  close. 

They  spread  their  arms,  they  reach  their  hands,  revolving  still  Uiey  go, 
Till  grasping  in  the  vortex'  mouth,  they're  drawn  to  depths  below; 
Down  £ir  beneath  the  gurgling  waves,  in  fierce  and  bloody  strife, 
Foe  presses  foe,  and  hard  they  tug,  for  vengeance  more  than  life. 

Through  cavema  wide  away  they're  driven,  and  down,  still  down  they  go" 
Till  up,  the  rushing  currents  meet,  that  to  the  surGice  flow; 
And  then  in  mazy  depths  they  whirl,  till  'gainst  a  jutting  crag, 
Their  bodies  strikel  their  holds  relax — apart — they  onward  drag. 
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Suodered,  eafbeUed,  both  are  thrown,  foith  from  the  gulft  boiealh, 
And  to  the  upper  aurlace  rise— once  more  the  air  they  breathe. 
Awhile  they  paatia|{,  rest  their  forma,  awhile  look  wildly  loundi 
Then  oa  each  other  rush  again,  and  grasp,  and  tear,  and  wound. 

The  nymph  to  the  great  spirit  raised,  her  fervent  prayer  to  give 
Nerre  to  the  am  of  her  beloTod,  to  conquer  and  to  lire. 
On  the  Texed  wateta  Mill  they  strive,  and  etill  around  are  driven. 
Sometimes  engulfed  below  the  waves,  and  somedmes  raised  towards 
Heaven. 

And  as  the  whirling  eddies  sweep,  and  as  the  torrent  flows, 
Amid  the  din  and  tempest  roai,  theirsavage  yells  uprose; 
At  l^gth  with  more  than  human  strength,  the  Huron's  deadly  foe, 
Seiz'd  on  his  throat,  and  held  him  down,  to  suficate  below. 

Hard  was  the  struggle,  and  the  waves,  roniendiug  claim  their  prey, 
And  o'ei  the  dying  Huron  dance;  then  sweep  his  corpse  away- 
The  boquois  exhauMed  floats,  and  oft  around  is  rolled. 
Till  on  a  frail  and  broken  wreck,  he  feebly  makes  his  hold. 

No  power  had  he  to  tempt  the  deep,  his  wonted  strength  was  goM, 
And  every  passing  wave  that  rose,  yawn'd  on  him  as  its  own ; 
The  HeavHis  above  in  anger  frowned,  the  clonds  passed  heavy  o'er, 
And  thickening  mists  obsiured  his  eyra,  and  hid  the  distant  shora 

Again  the  waters  suck  below,  while  some  up-hcaving  rose. 
And  hideous  noises  whistle  round,  as  when  the  storm  wind  blows. 
The  forest  maid  bebehl  the  scene,  and  up  the  bank  she  hied  j 
Th«i  quick  T^ums— a  light  canoe,  was  to  her  shoulders  tied. 

Soon  it  is  lauuch'd  upon  the  stream,  that  deep  and  treach'rons  flowed, 
And  swiftly  o'er  the  curving  waves,  light  as  i  swan  it  roda 
Ye  spirits  of  the  watery  caves,  from  her  your  dangers  stay, 
Qrant  her  the  object  of  her  hopes,  and  safely  speed  her  wayl 

She  nears  the  dark  and  fainting  brav«,  and  in  the  whirl  pool's  roar, 
She  lifts  him  in  her  fragile  boat,  and  turns  her  course  to  shore. 
The  waters  swell,  and  hollow  moans  rise  from  the  opening  deep, 
A  larger  circle  drives  the  waves,  in  one  stupendous  sweep. 

Now  if  that  little  bark  shall  pass,  yon  disk  of  lucent  green, 
The  course  is  safe  unto  the  land,  no  dangers  mtervenc ; 
But  once  more  down,  it  sweeps  away,  stitl  further  on  it  wheels, 
The  raging  torrent  draws  it  in,  awayl  awayl  it  reels. 
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A  ciy  from  off  tbe  water  corneal  no  more  the  oar  ia  plied, 
But  all  erect  the  maiden  sits,  her  Trarrioi  by  her  ai^e; 
They  caai  their  eyes  apon  the  shore,  then  on  (he  niahing  sur^, 
Fondly  nnbnce,  then  all  reaigned,  they  sing'  the  funeial  dirge. 

The  bark  is  on  the  mountain  ware,  a  moment  there  it  ridea, 
Then  downward  ahootsi  iheaceoeiscloaedl  the  wreck  the  water  hidcsl 
The  cauldron  deep  roara  from  beneath,  the  foaming  nirface  ihakea, 
A  mighty  billow  rolla  along,  in  miaty  clonda  it  breaks. 

Again  recoila  the  flowing  maaa,  and  turns  its  whelming  force, 
Still  back,  and  forward,  round,  and  on,  such  is  its  deatin'd  courw; 
And  ever  ahatl  the  wavca  revolve,  and  still  the  billows  sit-ell, 
And  bncy  oft  amid  the  roar,  yet  hears  the  Indian  yelL 


SKETCHES   OVER  THE  SEA. 

SLSIMBOE   AND   TBOLHA'TTA. 

"  Hblsingoer,"  cried  the  poatilion  as  we  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
on  tbe  road  from  Copenhagen. 

The  linte  town  of  Elaincur  lay  at  the  foot  of  this  bill,  whose  gnta 
slopes  fell  gently  10  the  shore;  and  before  us  appeared  the  sound,  covered 
with  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  some  riding  at  anchor,  and  others  floating 
leisurely  along  in  the  attll  noon,  tbe  broad  hills  of  Sweden,  stretching 
away  on  the  oppowte  coast,  and  on  the  right  the  dark  waten  of  tbe 
Baltic,  swelling  beyond  the  horizon. 

It  was  a  be&utiful  sight,  the  most  beautifiil,  which  after  many  joumey- 
inga,  I  had  yd  aecn  in  Europe. 

What  square  old  castle  is  that,  with  the  gothlc  lowers?     Cronborg. 

And  that  island — is  Huen — where  Tycho  Brache  built  his  Wrant- 
burg. 

I  saw  the  atar-apangled  banner  floating  among  the  ahipping.  My 
blood  rushed  to  my  heart,  at  that  sight,  in  thia  northern  sea. 

So  we  rested  at  £lsineur.  The  first  sight  of  a  celebrated  spot  is  an 
event  in  one's  life.  The  eye  at  kst  sees,  what  the  mind  has  long  ima- 
gined, and  if  the  heart  has  felt  an  interest  in  the  place,  it  is  filled  whfa 
emotions..  I  Stood  now  al  one  of  the  marked  points  of  the  earth's  sur&ce ; 
for  these  straits,  if  they  do  not  rival  the  Dardanelles  and  Gibraltar,  are,  next 
to  them,  the  most  renowned  of  tbe  world.  Tbe  old  biatorica  of  tbe  north, 
Shakapeare,  and  Himlet,  Campbell  and  Nelson,  have  done  more  even 
than  nature,  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  Elsineur.  Tct  what  has  not  nature 
done  also.    How  magnificent  she  had  made  thia  narrow  passage  from 
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the  oc«ao  to  the  greatioland  sea  of  Europe.  What  a  highway  for  man' 
kmd,  add  yet  how  traoquU.  I  sayed  at  Elsinear  two  days,  during 
which  time  the  waters,  sparkling  m  the  July  sun,  flowed  as  calmly  as  if 
they  had  never  feh  the  surges  of  the  AtloDcic,  which  were,  even  now 
Tolling  up  through  titB  Catlegat  on  ooe  mde,  or  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Baltic  on  the  other. 

On  the  green  hill-side  is  a  preUy  garden,  which  they  call  Hamlet's 
gardai,  and  in  a  grove  that  crowns  the  hill,  is  a  spot  distinguish^  by  a 
tablet,  Mlm  aad  half-buried  in  the  oarth,  which  they  call  Hanilet's  grave. 
Whether  the  story  of  Hamlet  be  authentic,  or  whether,  if  it  be  so,  he 
lived  or  died  here,  critics  may  dispute  Sufficeit  fora  traveller  tosay,  that 
in  the  tEaditiona  of  Denmark,  these  are  set  down  as  the  garden  and  the 
grave  of  Hamlet 

In  the  aAemoon  of  the  second  day,  I  was  admiring  the  prospect  from 
the  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  when  the  steamer  from  Copenhagen,  that 
was  to  take  ma  to  Oottenburg,  caroe  in  sight.  I  hastened  down  and 
found  sevoral  fellow  tmvellcrs  at  the  pier,  and.  among  them  four  ^ngliah- 
mea,  whom  I  had  met  at  Copenh^eu.  The  tfeamer  stopped  abreast  of 
OS,  while  a  row-boat  took  us  off  to  her.  One  of  my  Engli^  companions 
was  in  a  very  bad  humour,  and  complained  loudly  of  the  extortions  of 
theJxmtmen,  insisting  moreover,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  as  he  ought  for  his  passport.  One  of  the  boatmen  thought 
to  sa^y  him  by  telling  him  he  had  paid  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment "  Your  king  is  the  greatest  rogue  in  Europe,"  was  the  English- 
man's instant  rejoinder.  This  was  a  mode  of  argument  to  which  the 
Dane  was  not  accustomed,  and  he  bit  his  lips  in  silence. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  we  embarked.  Our  course  lay  through 
the  Cattegat,  along  the  irregular  and  rocky  coast  of  Sweden.  There 
was  a  beautiful  sunset,  reminding  mc  of.  our  own,  followed  by  the  long 
northem  twtligh^  and  as  that  faded  away,  an  unclouded  moon  lighted  up 
the  wat»  and  the  shore.  I  sat  on  the  deck  till  past  midnight,  and  could 
not  hut  regret  that  so  little  interest  was  felt  in  my  country,  concerning 
these  northern  regioDis.  There  is  ao  much  to  gratify  the  imaginalioti  and 
to  satisfy  an  enlightened  curiosity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  all  the 
neglect  of  travellers.  But  for  the  last  hundred  years,  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula has  been  gradudly  losing  its  hold  upon  the  body  of  Christendom. 
What  a  eoalrast  between  the  Sweden  of  our  day,  and  the  Sweden  of  the 
times  of  Oustavns  Adolphus,  or  Charles  the  Twelfth,  when  she  was  an 
arbitreas  in  the  aSiirsof  Europe.  Yetwhat  fuUandvarioussourcesof  ui- 
tareet  still  remain  to  her  and  her  sister  Icingdom,  in  their  past  history,  in 
the  discoveriea  and  conquests  of  the  northmen,  in  the  songs  of  their  an- 
cient bards,  in  their  old  mythology,  of  which  so  much  was  engrailed 
upon  the  superstitions  of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  in  their  wild  picturesque 
•cenery,  their  thousand  lakes,  their  fiords  and  lonely  shores,  in  their  social 
md  political  institutions,  unlike  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  in  the  simple 
naoneB,  the  Tivacity,  the  courage,  and  dte  hospitality  of  their  people. 
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The  next  tnoming,  whm  I  came  on  deck,  I  fcxmd  we  hsd  just  tamad 
into  [he  river  Gotha,  (pronounced  hy  the  Swedes  like  Ynta,)  and  were  lun- 
oing  up  to  QoUenburg'.  It  is  scarcely  poesibU  to  imagine  a  scene  of 
greater  desolation  than  that  which  the  banks  of  the  Qotha  presenU,  for 
the  eight  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  city.  So  far  as  I  could  discoTer,  it 
was  one  vaai  rock,  without  a  tree,  herb,  or  habitation,  where  no  MUDd 
was  heard  except  the  dashing  of  the  waters. 

A  look  at  the  map  of  Sweden  will  show,  that  the  paunmla  is  dirided 
by  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  an. 
The  whole  country,  indeed,  is  full  <^  lakes,  butthia  chain  is  remarkable^ 
because  it  opens,  by  means  of  a  short  connecting  canal,  oiw  of  the  great- 
est inland  navigations  of  Europe.  The  canal  is  large  enough  for  steam- 
era,  which  ply  all  summer  between  Goltenhurg  and  Stockholm.  In 
one  of  these,  the  Admiral  Vcm  Platen,  I  look  passage  for  the  capital  It 
was  to  start  the  next  day,  ond  in  the  mean  time  1  occupied  myself  with 
examining  the  town  and  environs,  and  driving  out,  lowarda  evening.fiv* 
miles,  to  dine  at  a  charming  country  seat,  near  the  lake  of  Rfida. 

Oottenburg  is  well  built,  in  the  modem  style,  the  old  town  having 
been  burned  in  1804,  and  contains,  with  the  suburbs,  twenty-seven  ihon* 
sand  inhabitants.  Its  principal  street  and  canal  reminded  rae  very  mneb 
of  the  Dutch  towns.  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  faeoks  of  ike 
Qotha,  and,  allei  (he  capital,  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  kingdom. 
The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  (of  the  twenty-fou^  of  July, 
1836,)  we  embarked  in  our  little  steamer.  Many  were  the  handker- 
chief waved,  and  the  adieus  spoken  and  re'Spoken,  as  we  unmoored  and 
moved  off.  For  our  company  was  full.  More  than  sixty  persons,  and 
among  them  several  ladies,  had  taken  passage  in  this  miniature  vessel 
It  was  a  motley  company.  Four  Englishmen  uid  one  Frenchman — on 
their  way,  like  myself,  to  Russia— «  Done  and  an  Italian,  made  part  of 
the  number.  The  son  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  a  heavy  mist  lay  upon 
the  river,  which  we  were  to  ascettd  as  &r  as  the  falls  of  Trolhitta,  where 
the  canal  begins.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  mists  floated  off,  and  the  son  shctte 
out  clear  and  warm.  The  weather  was  perfecL  We  were  all  seated  on 
deck,  to  look  out  upon  the  valley,  and  to  enjoy  the  gentle  southern 
breeze,  which  had  now  sprung  up,  and  came  curhng  the  waters  before 
it  The  river  may  be  an  hundred  yards  wide,  and  flows  down  a  narroir 
winding  valley,  itself  scarce  ever  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  hounded 
by  ranges  of  rocky  and  barren  hills.  The  valley  itself  seemed  fertile, 
and  here  and  there  peeped  a  cottage  from  under  the  sheher  of  the  bills. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  make  acquaintance  with  each 
other.  A  four  days'  voyage,  such  as  ours  was  to  be,  would  be  rather 
tedious,  without  social  enjoyment.  Under  such  circimMances,  mutually 
to  introduce  ourselves  was  very  easy — ceremony  was  pushed  aside ;  and 
it  was  not  many  hours  before  we  knew  a  great  deal  of  one  another,  and 
could  converge  together  as  freely  as  if  we  had  been  acquaintances  ot 
years.    I  soon  perceived  that  my  being  an  American  excited  some  atten- 
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tion,  or  citrioBity.  The  captain  was  very  civil — fie  toM  me  that  ho  had 
been  in  my  country ;  that  be  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Swedish  navy,  and 
had  been  sent,  as  was  a  common  practice  here,  to  America,  to  learn  sea- 
manship in  our  merchant  service ;  and  that  he  had  sailed  several  years  in 
the  packets  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  His  heart  seemed 
to  warm  towards  me,  for  my  country's  sake;  and  many  were  the  atlen- 
tioas  he  showed  me,  during  my  short  voyage.  Heaven  bless  himi  The 
Dane,  an  old  man,  lately  returned  home  from  St.  Thomas,  and  now 
making  an  excursion  into  Sweden,  to  look  at  a  kindred  people,  who  had 
been  once,  and,  as  it  was  then  thought,  iadissolubly,  bound  to  his  own, 
by  the  union  of  Calmar,  had  seen  many  of  my  countrymen  in  the  West 
Indies,  of  whom  he  had  much  to  say.  But  his  mind  was  chiefly  fllled 
with  the  subject  of  our  disputes  with  France.  His  admiration  of  Presi- 
A6ta  Jackson  was  very  great,  and  he  boasted  of  his  success  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  American.  At  this  time,  the  French  controversy  was 
the  subject  of  very  general  conversation  in  Europe — I  heard  of  it 
o&ea;  and  I  am  sure  that,  out  a(  France,  I  never  heard  the  conduct  <d 
the  President  mentioned  but  with  expressions  of  praise  and  admiration. 
Among  the  ladies  of  our  party,  there  was  one,  whose  beauty,  graceful 
form  and  gentle  manners,  as  also  a  certain  expression  of  melancholy  in 
her  features,  excited  general  attention.  There  was  something  in  her 
manners  and  coaversalion — for  she  conversed  in  French — that  led  me  to 
think  she  was  a  French  woman;  and  I  spoke  to  her  of  Paris — "Oh," 
said  she,  "  I  have  not  been  in  Paris — I  have  never  been  out  of  Sweden." 
On  expressing  my  surprise,  she  told  me  the  Swedes  resembled  the 
French  in  character.  "  Indeed,"  she  added,  "  you  know  they  are  called 
the  French  of  the  north.  She  left  us  before  half  our  voyage  was  ac- 
complished, but  not  till  she  hod  won  all  our  hearts;  and,  when  she  had 
left  us,  we  learned  how  much  she  had  contributed  to  beguile  the  way. 

By  noon,  we  had  reached  Lilla  Edet,  the  first  fall  in  the  river.  Most 
of  us  went  ashore,  for  a  walk,  while  the  boat  was  passing  the  locks.  I 
went  first  to  the  fall,  which  is  only  eight  feet;  but  the  rock  strelchea 
across  the  river,  at  right  angles  to  the  bank,  so  that  it  gives  to  the  water 
an  unbroken,  perpendicular  fiill,  and  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  curves 
above,  and  columns  of  foam  below,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  From  the  fallj 
I  walked  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near,  where  I  had  an  agreeable  prospect,  be- 
yond the  line  of  hills  bordering  the  river.  I  sal  down  on  a  rock,  near  a 
cottage,  and  watched  our  passengers,  some  in  groups  looking  at  the  fall, 
and  others  strolling  along  the  shore.  How  the  heart  answereth  to  heart  I 
Yesterday  morning,  I  had  come  into  this  cotrntry,  as  a  land  of  Btran- 
gers:  to-day,  when  we  embarked,  there  were  bat  five  faces  oa 
board  that  I  had  ever  seen  before ;  but,  in  one  morning,  we  had  become 
known  to  each  other — and  now,  as  several  of  them  came  laughing  up 
the  hill,  and  calling  to  me,  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  in  a  land  of 
strangers. 

D„„:.cb.Q00glc 
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At  two  o'cloclc,  we  passed  Akerstrom,  a  second  fall,  of  ikTee  feet,  and, 
at  four,  reached  tbefootoftheridge  of  hills  over  which  the  Gotha  &ll8,at 
TrolhfUta.  Leaving  the  boat,  I  hurried  up  the  steps,  at  the  side  of  the 
locks,  scarcely  pausing  to  look  at  the  great  work  itself)  though  it  ia  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  accomplished.  The  canal  is  carried  oveT  the  hills, 
and  cut  throug-h  the  solid  rock*  From  the  summit,  following  n  path  of 
a  mile  oi  so  through  the  woods  and  Relda,  I  come  in  view  of  Trolhdtta. 
This  great  cataract,  by  common  consent  the  greatest  in  Europe,  is  not  a 
single  fall,  but  a  succession  of  falls,  there  being  five  within  a  mile, 
whose  whole  descent  is  108  feet.  The  river,  whose  volume  of  water 
I  should  think  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  comes 
down  from  the  lake  Weuer,  and  is  here  forced  between  vast  masses  of 
rock,  which,  on  the  right  bank,  rise  into  a  mountain,  covered  with  wood. 
The  lefl  bank  is,  at  the  first  &1I,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water;  but 
it  preserves  its  level,  while  the  river  leaps  down  into  a  long  and  deep 
ravine.  At  lbs  foot  of  the  last  fall,  the  whole  are  in  sight  at  once.  This 
ia  the  best  view.  I  went  down,  before  going  to  the  upper  fall  There 
you  &ce  the  whole  cataract,  from  the  first  calm  and  deliberate  plunge,  to 
the  final  issue  in  foam  and  boiling  surges — fiill  afler  £ill,  and  the  rebound 
of  the  waters,  rushing  with  terrible  violence  to  get  free — a  mile  of  foam 
and  falling  water,  and  angry  billows.  The  spray  fills  the  air,  imd  the 
thunder  is  deafening.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  so  majetfic 
and  sublime  a  spectacle.  I  have  seen  Temi,  and  Tivoli,  and  the  falls 
of  the  Rhine  at  Schafiliausen;  but  none  of  them  con  be  compared 
with  Tiolbotta,  any  more  than  Trolhatta  can  be  compared  witb 
Niagara.  From  this  point,  I  climbed  the  sides  of  the  ravine  to  the  Icfk 
bank,  and  walked  along  it,  pausing  at  the  different  points  of  view,  to  the 
greatest  fiill.  Here,  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  on  the  extreme  edge, 
is  a  liale  island  of  granite,  to  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown.  I  sat 
on  this  island,  at  the  water's  line,  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  was 
called  away  to  join  the  boat,  which  had  by  this  time  surmounted  the 
bill.  On  each  side  of  the  island,  the  Gotha  dashes  over  the  precipice, 
and  rushes  into  a  common  abyss  belowj  while  the  everlasting  rock 
seems  to  be  shaken  by  the  rush  of  impetuous  and  thundering  \vater^ 
and  a  bright  rainbow  keeps  watch  with  the  sun,  sitting  upon  the  clouds 
of  spray. 

It  was  lime  now  to  refimbark.  A  short  run  brought  us  to  Weoers- 
bcrg,  a  little  town  on  the  lake  Wener.  Here,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
lake,  before  venturing  upon  its  wide  waters,  we  rested  for  the  night. 

•  The  locki  are  one  hundred  Bud  twenty  leet  lonp,  twenly-lwo  vide,-  •nd  eight 
deep,  with  a  rise  of  fourteen  feet.  The  frames  of  the  gstei  and  bridge*  are  iroa. 
Our  BteamrriwiH  eighty-eight  feet  long,  eeTen  deep,  end  iwenly-one  fret  uvea 
inchei  widr,  and  had  two  beautirul  enginei  of  foDReea  hone  power  each. 
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Lifting  in  prayer 
A  thousand  hearts — teaching  the  Teiy  atones 
To  cry  in  living  tones. 

The  old  Swiss  sire, 
Bending  before  thee  as  a  sacred  shrine, 

Long  hrace,  tellmg  die  storjr  of  the  fire 

Of  the  old  poet,  and  his  glorious  lyre, 
Shall  murmur  thine. 

And  pleasant  boys  repeat  the  tale  again, 

Breathing  the  old-time  strain. 

Peace  to  ihe  slain — 
To  the  young  martyrs  in  thy  prison  ceD ; 
Blessed  bo  ihey  in  Heaven  met  again, 
( Blest  be  the  poet  for  his  burning  strain,  ) 
Invincible, 
Uprose  their  spirits  from  that  trying  hour, 
To  dwell  beyond  earth's  power. 
ooUyn,  Sept.,  1839. 
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THB   SPANISH  DADonTIA. 

The  leaf  that  I  now  extract  from  the  journal  of  my  many  wanderings 
snd  adventures,  contains  a  briefi  but  to  my  memory,  which  recalls  the 
parties  of  it  in  all  the  bright  freshness  of  an  occurrence  of  yesterday, 
deeply  interesting  story  of  a  Spamibb  Dadohter. 

(^  a  ^lendid  summer  evening,  in  the  year  1810,  I  was  floalmg 
gently,  in  a  gallant  ship,  by  the  fiur  town,  and  &irer  adjacent  coast  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  -Severe  weather  bad  forced  us  in  cloaei  to  the  shore 
than  our  proper  course  would  have  carried  us,  and  we  found  onrselves 
almost  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  looks  turned  towards  the 
beautiful  shore,  full  of  that  intense  insatiable  longing,  which  bafBes  all 
description,  and  which  none  but  the  tenants  of  a  ship's  cabin  for  weary 
months  can  feel,  had,  however,  no  effect  on  our  captain;  who,  intent 
only  on  the  object  of  his  voyage,  did  not  drop  his  anchor  even  for  an 
hour's  ramble  ihrough  the  lovely  scenes  thai  seemed  lo  sail  past  us,  as 
we  ourselves  glided  by  then)  on  our  southward  way.  A  breeze  so  bint 
and  light,  that  it  scarcely  rippled  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  played 
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fitfully  Kbout  our  loose  banging  sails.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  over 
the  land  on  our  right,  amid  a  splendor  of  which  the  inhabilsnt  of  the 
clime  in  which  I  now  write,  cannot  fonn  an  adequate  conception ;  and  a 
Bifttastic  company  of  clouds  hovered,  as  if  exultingly,  ovei  the  Betting  of 
the  great  lumiaary,  from  whose  departing  raya  they  derived  (be  light  m 
vrhich  ihey  robed  tbemselveB  so  gloriously.  The  mys  glanced  brightly 
{m  the  white  villas,  embosomed  amid_ verdure  of  the  richest  green,  as  if 
siogUng  them  out,  along  the  line  of  that  lovely  shore  scenery,  as  the 
most  lovely  spots  on  which  their  last  light  should  rest ;  and  our  imagina' 
tioQ  did  not  fail  lo  invest  them  with  a  thoussad  associations,  that  seemed 
lo  cluster  naturally  around  those  beautiful  dwellings ;  and  Btrangers  as 
we  were,  from  far  lands,  speeding  on  our  ocean  .path  towards  other 
aceaies  and  other  objects,  bright  &noies  and  tcindly  sympathies  entered 
tfaooe  &ir  homes  of  human  hearts  and  human  affections,  and  lingered 
pieaaantly  about  them. 

Out  attention,  was,  however,  before  the  deepening  shades  veiled  them 
from  our  sight,  withdrawn  from  the  shore,  to  an  object  of  still  greater 
interest  to  us.  A  small  white  sail  was  seen  standing  oui  towards  us, 
gleaming  brightly  ovei  the  now  darkening  water.  It  had  evidently 
caught  the  fresh  laud  breeze,  which  had  not  yet  reached  ns,  and  almost 
as  soon  as  the  latter  began  to  fill  our  flapping  sails,  a  graceful,  swiA, 
little  felucca,  had  approached  within  hail  of  us,  and  asked  where  wb 
were  bound.  On  answering  "  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,"  e  tall,  and  fine  look- 
ing young  Spaniard  arose  from  the  bows  of  the  Ultle  vessel,  and  politely 
requested  a  passage  from  us;  which  was  on  the  instant  granted  with  un- 
affected pleasure.  He  sprang  with  graceful  ease  up  the  sides  of  our 
ship,  and  received  a  most  cordial  welcome ;  for  when  was  a  new  face, 
or  a  strange  voice,  especially  so  open  and  handsome  a  bee,  and  musical 
a  voice,  as  those  of  our  young  guest,  other  than  deeply  interesting  to 
those  who  have  been  many  weelis  at  sea,  in  the  monotony  only  broken 
by  an  insipid  calm,  or  what  our  mate  called  a  "  Neptunes  tea-party,"  of 
both  of  which  we  had  had  our  full  share.  Nm  bad  we  yet  done  with 
those  rough  visitations  of  the  god ;  for,  ere  we  entered  the  broad  month 
of  the  River  of  Plate,  our  oncetrimandstately  vessel  was  almost  a  wrecl^ 
and  our  new  companion  a  special  favorite ;  for  bis  manly  courage  during 
our  distresses  and  dangers,  had  won  him  the  kindest  regard  of  us  all,  and 
the  warm  friendship  of  the  gallant  man  who  commanded  our  vessel ;  and 
when  our  anchor  had  moored  us  saftly  off  the  town  of  Monte  Video, 
and  our  feet  trod  together  the  welcome  pier,  we  all  felt  that  two  short 
weeks  had  done  the  work  of  years,  to  attach  us  to  the  noble,  chivalroua^ 
young  Don  Francisco  Cotera. 

Don  Francisco  had  told  us  little  or  nothing  about  himself;  and,  strong' 
as  was  our  curiosity,  we  bad  not  of  course,  attempted  to  penetrate  an  ia- 
cognito,  which  our  guest  did  not  volunteer  to  reveal,  so  that  we  knew 
him  only  by  name ;  his  fine  education,  and  high-bred  manners  attested 
him  a  gentleman ;  and  Che  mantling  blood  that  would  sufiiise  his  dark 
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but  clear  forehead,  when  any  of  the  tales,  with  which  we  sotight  to  wile 
the  tedium  of  our  voyage,  appealed  to  the  nohlet  sympathies,  told  fiom 
how  g'enerous  a  heart  it  mounted,  and  spoke  the  high  toned  soul  of  one 
<rf  nature's  aristocracy,  prompt  to  feel,  and  act  nobly.  In  none  of  the 
European  races,  have  I  met  with  nobler  specimens  of  humanity,  than 
are  frequent  among  the  Bpaniards. 

Our  adietiB  were  warm  and  cordial,  though  we  expected  to  meet 
^ain,  as  he  was  going  to  pass  some  time  in  the  town.  When  fellow- 
■voyagers  separate,  though  diey  are  to.  see  each  other  often,  it  is  parting, 
and  we  felt  it  so.  We  were  condncted  to  the  place  where  our  papers 
were  examined  by  the  master  of  the  port  who  waa  grarely  sucking 
through  B  silver  tube,  a  beverage  called  Matti,  from  a  long  necked,  small 
vessel  of  the  same  material, — a  general  custom  of  that  country,  and  con- 
sidered a  luxury.  My  husband's  letters  were  theb  forwarded  to  Don 
Juan  Ferrer  j  who  soon  was  with  us,  and  insisted  upon  our  making  hta 
house  our  home,  during  our  stay  in  Monte  Video.  He  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  of  the  place,  with  a  princely  spirit,  and  a  warm 
and  kind  nature.  Early  in  life,  his  domestic  peace  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  he  never  aftertrard  admitted  a  female  resident  in  his  family.  His 
splendid  establishment  was  supported,  however,  with  all  hospitality  and 
elegance,  and  a  lavish  magnificence,  that  I  have  never  seen  surpassed ; 
and  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  it,  must  have  a  warm 
place  in  their  hearts  for  the  memory  of  Don  Juan.  He  had  one  child 
only — a  daughter;  who  resided  with  a  relation  of  amioble  manners,  by 
whom  her  education  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  was  superintended ; — ^but  her 
father  also  devoted  a  portion  of  every  day  to  her  instruction,  end  her 
naturally  fine  intellect  was,  therefore,  more  highly  improved  than  was 
generally  the  cose  with  the  ladies  of  that  country.  She  lacked  none  of 
the  fascinating  graces  of  a  high  bred  Spanish  woman ;  nor  was  she  free 
from  the  coquetry  that  they  so  well  know  how  to  practice.  She  was  of 
the  highest  order  of  Spanish  beauty,  and  seemed  a  combination  of  the 
grave  and  gay — the  truly  feininine,  with  touches  of  a  lofty  and  high 
90uled  character ;  at  one  moment  you  would  see  her  playing  with  almost 
inftrntineartleanesswithalictlepet  negro  child,  a  privileged  visitant  in  any 
apartment  that  she  might  occupy,  laughing  as  from  a  heart  where  care 
never  ortered — that  jocund,  thrilling  laugh,  that  the  soul  rejoices  in — 
which  speaks  of  innocence,  of  birth,  of  love,  and  conlideace, — the  music 
of  happy  youth,  which,  when  the  world  has  tutored  it,  changes  its  ca- 
dences sadly ;  at  another  moment  striking  the  gay  castanet  to  her  own 
graceful  movements,  in  that  most  beautiful  of  all  dances,  the  bolera,  and 
with  languishing  dignity  holding  her  admiring  partner  in  durance, — 
then  with  the  witching  fan,  luring  some  sighing  victim — or  with  an 
arch  eye  beaming  mischief,  from  beneath  the  closely  drawn  mantilla, 
which  folded  over  a  bust  of  exquisitely  rounded  lovelinea ;  but  never 
was  she  half  so  attractive,  as  when  seated  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  her  father,  whose  chivalrous  character  prompted  to  language  of  high 
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deeds  and  sdrring  enterprise^  hei  fall  eye  dilating  with  entbnsiasm— 
liei  dimpling  mouih  firmly  closed— he^r  Sana  raised  ta  iu  ntmost  height, 
and  her  bosom  sweUiog  vith  the  noble  emotion  which  such  language 
wonld  excite. 

Dcma  Maria  waa  a  coquette,  and  a  moat  lovely  one ;  but  she  bad  th« 
fbll  material  for  a  heroine,  if  circumstances  should  try  het. 

She  was  a  constant  guest,  and  the  brigheat  ornament  of  the  gsy  ttrttt- 
liof  of  th«  Senora  Maturana. 

One  eventDg,  that  I  well  remember,  very  shortly  aflei  out  arrival  at 
Monte  Video,  at  one  of  these  charming  parties,  she  had  fled  from  the 
admiring  throng  that  usually  hovered  round  her  presence,  to  listen  in 
a  retired  comer  of  tbe  rooms,  to  one  of  the  tales  of  the  ancient  chivalry, 
that  the  old  Costilian,  her  father,  delighted  to  relate,  having  found  me 
a  willing  listener,  when  a  light  but  firm,  touch  on  a  guitar  soundbd  in 
the  adjacent  room.  This  was  a  very  common  sound,  but  I  observed  it 
to  prodtice  a  very  uncommon  effect  on  the  young  beauty ;  it  sent  the 
wnnn  current  mantling  U>  her  glowing  cheek,  and  the  tell-tale  fan  snap- 
ped more  loudly,  and  glittered  more  rapidly,  from  the  evident  confnsioa 
which  it  was  intended  to  hide.  Presently  a  firm  manly  voice  rose  on 
oui  ears,  singing  one  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads  of  the  days  of  Spain's 
knightly  pride.  This  also  aroused  her  fiither,  Don  Juan,  and  he  Ud  his 
daughter  towards  the  group  collected  around  tbe  singer,  in  whom,  as  the 
voice  had  already  indicated  to  me,  I  rect^ised  our  gallant  yonng  friend 
of  the  felucca,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  parted  on  tbe  pier.  When 
he  had  concluded  tbe  song,  after  a  very  friendly  greeting  interchanged 
with  us,  and  a  few  words  denoting  a  frank  intimacy  with  Don  Juan,  the 
handoome  yotmg  cavalier,  with  a  look  of  entreaty  that  could  not  take  a 
nay,  and  was  seldom  likely  to  experience  one,  took  (he  band  of  the  Dona 
Haria,  and  led  her  forth  to  the  middle  of  tbe  floor ;  and  in  another 
instant  was  heard  the  musical  clicking  of  the  castanets,  and  the  firm 
placed  step,  that  commenced  that  most  beautiful  of  dances,  the  Spanish 
iolera.  I  was  well  pleased  to  read  the  hearts  of  our  two  young  &vorites, 
a  pair  so  noble,  so  fair,  and  so  worthy  of  each  other;  they  spoke  in  their 
sunny  eyes,  and  gave  a  language  to  every  graceful  motion.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  yoimg  Dona  wholly  forgot  her  double 
natnie  of  the  coquetto,  in  the  lover.  Devotedly  as  she  loved  bim,  her 
chief  employment,  in  bis  company,  was  to  tantalize  poor  Don  Francisco. 
Smiles  and  tears,  sighs  and  frowns,  were  at  all  times  equally  at  her  com- 
mand :  and  she  would  dispense  them  to  him  with  the  most  promiscttous 
liberality,  until  she  would  entangle  the  heart  of  tbe  fine  gallant  fellow  in 
a  perfect  bewilderment  of  feelings,  half  rapture,  half  tormre,  and  all  love. 
He  knew,  however,  that  he  possessed  tbe  heart  of  his  mistress; — they 
were,  in  feet,  betrothed;  but  even  that  knowledge,  however,  he  would 
strive  to  fonify  himself  with  it,  could  never  avail  to  protect  him  long 
from  the  artful  power  to  torment,  of  n  true  Spanish  girl,— especially 
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lach  &  one  aa  DtHia  Maria.     They  were  betrothed,  tknifh  be  ma  ml 
•  resideot  of  Monte  Video,  and  were  to  be  wedded  in  a  ^kOTt  time. 

More  tktin  a  month  paaaed  delightfully  in  tbia  ^j  and  happy  ciitle; 
and  the  pennitled  time  of  our  gtay  among  oui  kind  and  hoepitable  friendi 
waa  waning  last,  when  a  perceptible  change  came  over  ihe  chanctei  of 
the  place.  A  deep  political  agitation  began  to  perrade  the  cAnununity. 
The  news  arrived  of  the  impriaonment  of  the  Kjng  of  Spain,  by  Bona' 
parte.  The  revolutionary  elements  which  were  rife  throughout  nil  the 
Spanish  coloniea  ia  South  America,  but  in  none  more  than  in  this  qmr- 
ler,  began  to  stir  deeply  and  strongly.  The  gaiety  of  the  society  almoal 
ceased :  it  was  blighted  by  general  suapicion,— ^rkened  by  the  shadows 
of  coming  events.  There  were  collections  of  knots  of  men  in  (be  streets; 
Iresh  rumors  of  all  kinds  kept  up  a  contmnal  excitement;  the  suihoriliea 
were  very  vigilant ;  the  military  force  at  Monte  Video  was  increnxd; 
houses  were  searched;  daily  arrests  filled  the  prisona;  and  in  aevenl 
cases  they  were  followed  by  prompt  executions,  in  the  hope  of  paralyzing 
with  terror  the  eflbrta  of  the  revolutionary  spijits  that  were  known  to  be 
actively  at  work  throughout  all  orders  of  society. 

There  ia  not,  or  waa  not  at  that  day,  any  Almeida  at  Monte  Video; 
and  consequently  there  wag  wanting  the  regular  afternoon  promenade, 
so  agreeable  in  the  climate,  and  so  delightful  to  the  Spanish  Senons, 
after  the  refreshing  (tufa  bos  removed  the  languor  o(&  liMleaa  morning, 
when  the  artful  Mantilla  is  witchingly  adjusted,  with  the  never  failing 
fan  ready  to  perform  its  graceful  office  of  (lirtation,  and  whoi  tiny  feel 
are  encased  in  the  moat  delicate  satin  slippers,  to  touch,  with  seemingly 
fciry  lightness,  the  path  beneath  them.  Other  walks,  therefore,  were 
frequently  resorted  to,  or  excursions  to  short  distances  in  the  country, 
where  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  had  beautiful  country  seats, 
with  fine  gardens,  enclosed  eilher  by  hedges  of  the  defensive  prickly  pear, 
or  fencea  formed  of  the  whitened  aculls  of  cattle,  the  horns  of  the  lowest 
tier  being  securely  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  tiers  being  closely 
adjusted  together,  fasten m1  by  means  of  the  curved  horns,  so  as  toibrma 
perfectly  strong  and  impenetrable  wall,  the  horns  of  the  uppermost  tier 
pointing  upwards.  These  fences  aflbrd  a  useful  means  of  disposing  of 
a  portion  of  the  bends  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wild  cattle  that 
are  brought  in  here  to  be  slaughtered  for  their  hides.  They  are  chiefly 
designed  to  keep  off  the  herds  which  roam  at  wilt,  over  this  level  and 
rich  country. 

We  had  returned  one  evening  fr<»n  a  delightful  excursion  of  this 
kind,  in  which  Don  Francisco  had  entertained  us  by  an  exbibitko  of 
bis  skill  in  throwing  the  lasso,  chasing,  on  a  wild  horse,  the  wifal  herds 
of  cattle,  and  entangling,  with  unerring  certainty.  In  the  noose  of  the 
lasso,  any  particular  animal  pointed  out  to  him.  He  had  been  amply 
rewarded  for  his  daring  and  dexterity  with  the  enthusiastic  virat  of  tfaa 
whole  company,  and  the  unclouded  smiles  of  the  Signorita  Maria.  We 
tetumed  in  high  spirits  and  merriment.    Don  Juan  was  not,  accidentally, 
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of  the  peity.  We  proceeded  almoat  immediately  to  the  Senoim  Mattt- 
lana's  terUtlia^  and  a  general  flush  of  gaiety  and  exciEement  peiraded 
the  whole  party,  which  had  scarcely  been  known  of  late. 

Wa  had  not  been  loagf  there,  when  a  Btraoger  entered  the  brilliant 
lhn»ig,  and  proceeded  almost  directly  to  the  settee  at  which  Doott 
Maria  was  sealed  in  earnest  conversation  with  her  lover.  The  latter 
was  discloaing  to  hex,  in  a  low  whispering,  the  particalars  of  a  republi- 
can conspiracy  that  was  to  explode  on  the  morrow,  of  which  himself 
and  her  father  were  the  prominent  chleGi,  to  prepare  her  for  the  tumuh 
that  was  to  succeed  the  smooth  gayety  of  the  evening;.  He  knew  har 
well,  and  he  paid  but  a  just  tribute  to  her  high  energy  and  bravery  of 
character  in  not  fearing  to  entrust  to  her  the  secret  which  he  would  have 
grivBQ  to  conceal  from  a  woman  of  humbler  mould.  Every  prepara- 
tion was  complete ;  success  was  certain ;  there  was  no  fear  of  treachery. 
His  countenance  was  Lt  up  with  a  noble  vnihusiasm  of  patriotism  arid 
daring.  Dtma  Maria  eat  fixed  as  a  statue,  that  varying  and  nnimatwl 
countenance  no  longer  pourtraying  the  fitful  caprices  of  the  coquette,  but 
Strongly  marked  by  a  decided  and  resolved  expression,  combined  with  a 
congenial  enthusiaun  caught  from  the  pleasing  eye  of  her  lover.  IT 
her  cheek  was  pale,  no  tear  stained  its  whiteness;  and  if  her  lips  were 
bloodless,  there  was  no  quivering  of  fear,  and  no  word  of  womanly  ter- 
ror fell  from  them.  The  stranger,  a  man  of  fine  bearing,  advanced  aa 
if  to  lead  hei  to  the  dance,  when,  striking  his  castanets  so  loudly  as  to 
cover  the  soond  of  his  voicf^  he  addressed  them  m  low  and  rapid  words: 
"  Dona  Maria,  command  yourself  as  a  Caatiliau  should.  Give  no  sign 
of  hearing  any  thing  thit  should  excite  surprise  or  sdarm.  Your  lathet 
is  in  prison;  a  &lse  friend  has  b^rayed  him.  There  has  been  foul 
treachery,"  he  repeated,  faftening  a  keen  glance  on  Don  Francisco.  A 
livid  paleness  fer  a  mtnnent  crossed  the  brow  and  cheek  of  the  latter : 
f  Hal  who  was  the  trailorJ"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  know  not,"  replied  the 
stranget:  "you  also  are  suspected;  hostile  eyes  are  upon  you  now;  the 
evidence  of  only  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  is  required  to  commit  you  to 
the  same  prison,  and  the  same  late.  Beware.  Do  not  distrust  me; 
though  a  stranger,  I  am  a  friend."  With  these  words,  he  sauntered 
away,  with  apparent  carelessness,  and,  ailei  nuking  the  circuit  of  the 
rooms,  addressing  light  gallantries  to  various  ladies  of  his  acquaintance 
he  disappeared,  unobserved  by  any. 

The  emotions  of  Dona  Maria  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  she  mastered  all  outward  display  of  them.  She 
went  through  the  forms  of  the  dance  almost  mechanically ;  and,  as  soon 
as  she  could,  without  attracting  the  notice  which  it  ivss  her  object  to 
avoid,  she  hastened  to  depart,  leaning,  almost  in  a  stale  of  exhaustion,  tn 
the  arm  of  ber  lover. 

The  stranger  who  had  addressed  them  was  an  enemy  and  spy.  Don 
Juan  had  been  arrested,  but  only  on  vague  suspicion.  His  object  was 
Co  extort  from  Don  Francisco's  fiiat  emotions  some  exclamation  which 
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might  be  eridraice  agaimt  both.  His  Bucceas  has  bees  seeo.  Aa  Dm 
Fraociaco  cro»ed  the  threshold  of  the  Senora  Maturana's  door,  he  was 
STiestcd  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  The  Dona  Maria  was  borne  home  by  her 
sAteodfinta,  a  seemingly  lifeless  burthen — her  energy  of  mind,  high  and 
heroic  as  it  was,  having  overstrained  itself,  in  the  attempt  to  bear  up 
against  this  double-stunning  blovr. 

These  arrests  prevented  the  expbsion  of  the  c«upiracy  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  authorities  to  envelope  the  affiulc 
in  mystery,  though  the  disappearance  of  a  person  of  such  note  as  Don 
Juan  created  a  great  excitement  in  iho  town.  His  house  was  closed  and 
sealed,  hia  properly  seized ;  and  both  prisoners  were  kept  id  close  coo- 
finemeoL  Dona  Maria  was  bestowed,  with  a  fiiithiiil  old  attendant,  who 
had  been  hei  nurse,  in  a  neighboring  convent.  She  had,  however,  aa 
soon  as  the  first  overwhelming  effect  of  such  a  dreadful  calamky  was 
over,  formed  a  plan  for  herself  She  began  immediately  to  project  th« 
escape  of  her  lather  and  lover.  The  only  eon  of  Margarita,  her  narse, 
was  an  attendant  in  the  prisoD  in  which  they  were  confined ;  and  he  was 
induced  by  dazzling  ofiers  to  engage  in  the  project  which  she  formed. 
An  asmstam  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  prisoners,  to  perform  various  subordinate  offices  in  the  pri- 
son, and  chiefiy  to  serve  the  prisoners  with  their  food,  he  was  able,  by 
his  earnest  recommendations,  to  procure  the  appointment  for  a  yoimg 
cousin  of  his,  an  intelligent  and  willing  lad,  though  rather  femigioe  in 
appearance,  and  as  ya  unaccustomed  to  reugh  work.  Margarita, 
knowing  the  energies  of  her  young  mistress"  character,  coincided  fiilly 
in  die  plan;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  soperior  of  the 
convent  (a  relative  and  friend  of  Maria]  to  dissuade  her  fiom  so  rash  an 
aiterprise,  the  lovely  young  Senorita  presented  herself  at  the  prison,  in 
BO  complete  a  disguise,  as  efiectually  to  conceal  her  identity  even  from 
the  most  fan^iliar  eye.  Her  bold,  frank  manner  pleased  the  keeper— 
her  remarkable  beauty  of  feature,  for  a  boy,  pleased  the  keeper's  wife; 
and  she  was  forthwith  installed  in  the  duties  of  her  important  office. 
She  played  her  difi^cult  part  admirably.  Her  natural  boldness  of  cha- 
racter, and  love  of  enteiprize,  added  to  the  high  motives  whtrii  prompted 
her  course,  enabled  her  to  do  so  widt  a  firmness  of  heart  that  buoyed  het 
Spirits  up  for  the  task ;  and  the  Dona  Maria,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  a 
thottsand  hearts,  the  nursling  of  luxury  and  indulgent  ailection,  cast  so 
repining  thoughts  upon  her  former  happiness,  nor  ever  shrank  from  the 
performance  of  her  bard  tasks;  and,  like  all  exalted  minds,  she  bore  the 
chain  nobly  when  duty  formed  its  links.  Hers  was  not  the  puling  aen- 
timenl  which  laments,  but  the  genuine,  heaven-bom  enthusiasiD  which 
dares,  and  acts. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  re-assure  the  reader  that  I  am 
relating  nothing  but  simple  &ct 

Pepe,  Margarita's  son,  had  not,  from  his  office,  any  means  of  commu- 
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mcadon  with  the  piieoDeis.  The  object  of  hei  eatnnco  into  the  jail 
waa,  of  course,  to  communicate  with  them,  and  ftiTaage  aome  means  of 
«8cape,  ia  which  they  would  have  the  Assistance  of  Pepe.  For  stkne 
time,  00  such  oppbitimity  was  afforded  her.  Bbe  was  not  tnuted  to 
«arry  food  to  th&  more  important  state  piisonels,  who  were  served  hy 
the  jailer  hiraselE  Poor  Maria  began  almost  to  despair.  At  length, 
iiowever,  her  good  conduct  was  rewarded  with  such  confidence,  that  the 
jailer,  ia-his  indolence,  gave  her  the  Caek  of  serving  all  the  ranges  of 
cells.  On  her  first  visit  to  her  lather,  she  waa  accnnpanied  by  the 
jailer.  She  was  evidently  not  recognized  by  him,  in  the  darkness  of  hie 
cell,  and  ia  her  disguise.  With  Don  Francisco,  she  was  equally  fortu- 
nate; he  scarcely  turned  a  look  towards  her,  but  sat  with  his  eyee  fixed 
oti  the  ground,  in  a  fierce  gloom,  with  despair  at  his  heart,  qt  the 
thought  of  her,  the  very  being  who  stood,  trembling  with  mmgled  de- 
light and  fear,  before  hiro. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  followed;  the  success  with  which  she  dis- 
covered herself  to  both  successively;  the  rapture  which,  like  an  angel 
from  heaveo,  she  brought  to  those  ^rk,  md  before  hopeless,  dungeons; 
her  own  exaltaticm;  the  plaa  of  esCape  arranged,  in  which  no  flaw  ap- 
peared to  dim  the  bri^KneBS  of  her  hope  and  confidenca  All  was  com- 
plete, and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  success;  it  was  on  board  of  our 
gallant  vessel  that  they  were  to  be  secretly  received,  to  be  borne  imme- 
diately away  to  safety  and  happiness.    A  night  waa  fixed  for  the  escape. 

The  two  prisoners  had  in  the  mean  time  been  tried ;  but  very  unsatis- 
factory evidence  was  all  that  could  be  adduced  against  them.  There 
.  was  niaaifestly  a  strong  disposition,  on  the  part  of  (he  authorities,  to 
make  terrifying  examples  of  them,  but  no  sentence  was  pronounced 
npoa  them  at  die  time  of  the  trial.  It  was  generally  believed  that  they 
.would  not  be  condemned  to  death. 

The  iateose  emotions  <of  I>»a  Maria,  as  she  rose,  from  a  sleepless  pal- 
1^  on  the  moraing  of  the  day  that  whs  to  be  the  last  of  their  imprison- 
ment, immured  from  the  light  of  freedom,  love,  and  faappinefs,  I  will 
not  attem{A  to  describe.  There  was  a  buoyancy  in  her  step,  a  brilliancy 
in  her  eye,  and  a  flush  on  her  cheek,  that  h^  never  been  there  since 
the  &tai  night  of  the  arrest 

Oi  her  presenting  herself  al  the  usual  hour,  to  receive  from  the  jailer 
the  keys  of  the  cells,  and  the  breakiast  for  the  prisoners,  she  was  ordered 
to  omit  the  two  cells  in  which  the  whole  interest  and  her  heart  wascon- 
centrated;  and,  jn  explanation  of  her  anxious  astonishment,  he  showed 
her  a  warrant  from  the  Governor,  and  President  of  the  Court,  just  re- 
ceived, ordering  that  the  two  pijponcrs  be  led  out  to  the  public  square  in 
fnnt  of  the  priscm,  immediately,  for  extcvlion, 

''Behold  the  soldiers  drawn  out,"  continued  he,  looking  out  upon  the 
square,  without  oboerviug  the  boy,  "  with  one  file  drawn  for  the  cxccu- 
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tiofL    Tlti*  is  mncli  lea*  troaUewMne  than  hongiag;  uid  Uipy  nie  gaL- 
tlemen,  thoug^h  they  me  rebeU.     Here  coinea  lioly  Cfttber  Ignacio," 

Haria  stood  stumied.  H«r  cWlu  were  bloodieos,  her  lift  paxted 
with  a  eertaiu  ghostly  smile,  and  there  was  a  fearful  wildaeK  iQ  het 
eye,  which  waa  fixed  on  the  square  beneath.  The  keeper  told  us  of  the 
scene.     Who  can  imagine  that  njoanentf 

8be  saw,  but  heeding  the  sight  ou^y  ai  the  sight  of  spectral  moosten 
is  felt  in  dretnns,  advancing  acroes  the  square,  bearing  a  tail  blaclc  cross 
aloA  in  his  right  band.  Me  entered  thfi  priatm,  and  passed  into  the  cells 
•f  the  prisoners,  in  each  <^  nhicb  he  remained  a  brief  spac&  They 
were  il»i  led  forth  to  the  small  court-yard,  into  which  the-  gate  of  the 
ptisiHiB,  in  front  of  which  they  were  to  be  shot,  opened.  The  counte- 
nances of  both  wore  deadly  pale,  but  with  a  flna  and  lofly  expression. 
As  they  met  and  grasped  each  other  by  the  hand,  a  tear  rose  to  the  eye 
of  Don  Juan;  Francisco  understood  to  whoni  it  rofeiTed,  and  their 
hands  pressed  each  other  with  a  clasp  of  convulsive  bitterness.  They 
then  stood  with  folded  anna,  and  a  fearljeas  and  haughty  port,  combined, 
however,  suitably  with  •olema  resignation. 

Maria  remained  motionless  in  the  spot  in  which  she  had  received  the 
awful  antMuncemcm.  The  horror  of  the  pretaided  boy  was  ascribed 
by  the  jailer  to  his  youth  j  but  he  told  hei  she  might  stqy,  and  see  the 
execution  from  the  window.  She,  without  consciousness,  obeyed',  and 
stood  rooted  to  the  ipot,  until  the  heavy  sound  of  the  bell  of  an  adjoin^ 
ing  church  struck  upon  her  ear.  Frantic,  she  nuJied  forth  to  seek  the 
cells;  her  way  led  her  through  the  court-yard.  She  saw,  at  one  intense 
glance,  the  whole  scene;  the  procession  forming^  a  number  of  priests, 
with  the  priest  with  the  black  cross  at  the  head;  the  guard  of  soldiers;  * 
the  iittendants  of  the  jail ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  groap,  the  noble 
figures  about  whom  all  this  preparation  coMred. 

One  thrilling  shriek,  piercing  to  the  brain  of  every  hearer,  and  cor- 
dling  the  blood  at  every  beart,  and  a  swift  fi'gure  divided  the  little  crowd 
of  priests  and^ldicrs,  and,  passiag  by  the  ^un  of  Don  Francisco,  her 
lover,  Maria  was  in  the  arms  oT  her  fither.  The  sight  was  immediately 
tmdcistood  by  all.  One  heaving-  gasp,  a  convulsive  throe,  and  blood 
was  seen  to  gush  profusely  from  her  tnoutii,  nostrils  and  ears;  her  fa- 
ther'n  bosom,  oo  which  she  lay,  already  bared  for  the  purpose  for  wbicb 
he  was  led  forth,  was  covered  with  Ae  crtmson  tide,  awl  several  of  the 
by-stsnders  were  stained  with  the  blood. 

She  was  laid  on  the  gnmad.  Father  and  batrotbed  lover  kneb  over 
her. 

"  Oraeitu  a  Dioi?'  eiclaimed the  fotmer,  repwac^y.  "-Thank  God! 
thank  Godl     I  am  now  happy." 

Poor  Francisco  spoke  not,  but  knelt  in  a  h»g,  miatemqited  gase 
upon  that  exquisite  lovelineM.  There  was  do  tear  in  his  eye,  tboogh 
they  streamed  from  those  of  the  old  man  upon  his  ikng^ter's  free.  In 
little  more  than  a  minute,  she  was  dead — su&eated  by  the  twrents  of 
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blood  within.  Fnmcisco  anointod  tiia  breeut  with  the  crimson  dye,  as  if 
for  a  mark  for  the  bullets,  and  thea  raised  it  aloft,  appareDtly  in  a  silent 
imprecatioK.  He  then  sptaag  lo  his  feet,  and  denanded,  olmoBt  fiercely, 
to  be  led  out 

Id  fire  ninutcs,  ihoso  two  gallant  and  noble  souls  had  followed  that 
of  her  who  was  the  object  of  their  equal,  matODl  Iotg.  Victinia  of 
tieachery  and  suspicious  tyranny,  they  died  like  hrare  men.  Both  fell 
dead  at  the  first  fire. 

From  no  great  distance,  I  witnesMd  their  iaU,  with  a  shvdderag,  but 
Eacinatwl  gue,  that  I  could  not  avert  from  the  sight 

The  throe  were  buried  togethn  in  mm  wide  grare,  Maria  lying  in 
the  middle.  Peace  to  them;  and  gtotle  and  tender  memories,  in  the 
hearts  of  dl  who  knew  them  and  their  sad  slory,  Uoger  aiound  that 
gravel 

Ob  the  fbllowing  day,  we  left  Monte  Video,  perfectly  wretched,  and 
aick  at  heart  I  hare  never  seen  it  since;  and  I  can  never  now  see  oi 
Ileal  (he  name  of  that  place,  in  which  some  of  the  brightest  hours  of  my 
life  were  paaaoj,  without  a  sinking  at  the  heart;  at  the  remonbrance  of 
the  btfl  of  that  fine  old  Caalilian,  Don  Juan,  and  ^at  noble  and  beautiful 
yonng  pair,  Don  Francisco  and  the  Senorita  Maria. 


BONNET, 
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—  ■       "  Ormver  things 

Coma  in  Iheii  toni." — Rooebb. 

Thanks,  gifled  Artist  1  for  this  pictured  scroll, 
Which  thus  thine  own  bright  genius  doat  tereal; 
This  POBST  of  ioTelicst  lines  oK  btkkl, 

Which  mirrora,  like  a  dream,  that  passioned  soul 

"  O'er  which  do  tiring  power  holdah  control." 
And  thanks  to  him  who,  Fran  kl  in-like,  could  steal* 
The  lighioing  of  that  heavenly  oj^e,  and  seal 

That  speaking  glance,  for  Time's  &r  diMont  goal 

Tet,  though  glad  ejrea  shall  brighten, — voices  sweet 
Breathe  grateful  praiaes — blessing  thee  the  while, — 
Thou'lt  ktune  it  not  t  and  many  a  glowing  smile, 

Waked  by  thins  abt — thy  sort  shall  never  greet. 

Like  stars,  that  course  through  heaven,  but  never  meet, 
Is  Cone  to  heuts  like  thine :  Too  pistakt  to  bsooilx  I 

J.  J.   PlAifcH^IC 


DEPARTED  HEROES. 


'    Shout  for  the  m^hty  nien 

Who  sleep  in  our  btber-laad, 
(BleM  be  Unir  gnre.) 
Shout  orei  hili  ■nd  glen, 
Aod  ant  KA  and  strand, — 
Shout  for  the  hnwe. 

When  the  lead  war-cry  bunt, 

And  the  fire-brand  was  red 

On  Concord's  plain, 

Who  met  the  foe  the  first?— 

Who  sent  them  back  accurst? 

Thejr  are  the  mighty  dead,^ 

Shout  for  the  sl&in. 

Where  b  that  fearless  band 
Who,  in  their  hall  arrayed. 
Pledged  at  all  cost, 
Freedom  throughout  the  land, — 
Freedom  on  ware  and  strand  1 — 
Death  could  not  be  delayed— 
Shout  for  the  lost 

Freeman,  to  lire  or  dia 
On  ouf  beloved  soil, 
They  were  as  we  ;— 
Forth  fiing  the  banner  high, 
Forth  peal  the  banner  cry ; 
No  more  a  tyrant's  spoil- 
Shout  for  the  free. 

Shout  for  these  mighty  men, 
Sons  of  our  &ther-land,^ 
Over  the  ware, 
And  over  hill  and  glen, 
And  over  rock  and  strand, — 
Shorn  for  the  brave. 
Julf  4,  1839. 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS,  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
NO.  IVt 

CBARLES  JAR  ED   I1I0C&S0I.L. 


Cbablu  Jabkd  Inoxbioll  nras  boni  at  Ptuladelpluft  lite  6uid  «( 
Octobtf,  1782.  UiilUce  Duny  distiii8;uidted  Ataericaoe,  wlioee  juat  prido 
is  to  bo  ntlier  foundetB  than  offiipring  of  estabUshed  bmiliea,  Mr. 
InffenolTs  descent  is  from  hutorical  fbre&theTS.  His  matenial  gaai- 
bther,  Chailes  PetUt,  served  in  the  Commlsaariat  of  the  amy  of  tha 
BeToluCion,  also  as  Alember  of  Congreaa,  and  was  a  promiDent  peiaaii 
in  tha  Democntic  [tarty.  His  paternal  grandtather,  Jared  IngereoU,  held 
asveral  offices  of  the  British  crown,  and  was  one  of  the  first  TtcdiBS  of 
what  is  called  Lynch  law :  baTing  been  compelled  by  a  well-oigauized 
mob,  in  1 763,  at  Hartford,  ConDocticat,  to  resign,  under  duieas,  ths  office 
of  Conunissioiier  of  Stamps,  so  odious  to  America.  On  his  gray  hoTse, 
soiionnded  by  a  multitude  threatening,  to  injure,  if  not  destroy  him,  if 
he  did  not  instuily  lay  down  his  office,  he  jocosely  remarked  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  like  Death  in  HevelatioDs,  mounted  on  a  pale  hoise,  with  hell 
at  his  hcel&  Charles  /.  Ingersoll's  Mhei,  the  only  child  of  this  tory 
parent,  although  in  England  completing  his  professional  education,  when 
the  revoliUion  broke  out,  instantly  declared  for  it  and  retired  to  France, 
till  I^  a  perilous  winter  navigation  he  escaped  to  America,  to  share  the 
tattnaea  of  his  country.  Among  the  many  eminent  public  nations  ha 
held,  (and  he  declined  still  mote,)  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  illus- 
trious CoB«aiti<»k  which  conferred  on  the  United  Btates  that  admirabls 
modem  modification  of  repreBeotative  goremmed  in  a  constitution,  mora 
liable  to  injury  by  construction,  to  which  Jaied  Ingersoll  was  uniformly 
oiqmsed,  than  by  any  other  infidelity  to  it  Thus  descnided,  and  more- 
nrer  dosdy  connected  by  marriage  with  another  honorable  tory,  who 
was  appointed  by  a  democratic  QoTemor  to  the  highest  judicial  post  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  while  warmly  r^elUng  a  sweeping  curse  of  uU 
toriei,  prooowiced  by  a  frind,  that  Chaiies  J.  Ingersoll  uttered  the  honest 
vindicati(«  of  some  of  his  moat  revered  connections,  for  which  party  male- 
dictisn  has  been  showered  upon  him, — that,  if  old  enough  to  have  been  a 
lory,  he  wDiild  probably  have  been  one  himself  It  is  easy  now  to  chime 
in  with  overwhelming  auccese  in  revolution,  and  to  condnnn  all  who 
hi^tpcned  to  take  the  wrong  tide.  But  a  manly  and  speculative  apology 
fbr  kittlred,  bound  by  oaths  of  office  and  other  strong  iitducemeots  to 
die  royal  govenmunt,  are  not  premism  from  which  to  infer  tory  poli- 
tics,  to  the  prejudice  of  one  with  a  character  established  by  a  life  of  ad- 
tw^iwn  mtder  trying  circumstance^  to  the  principles  and  wwlriotii  of  the 
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American  revolaiitxL  Mi.  IngersoU  had  lived  down  this  absurd  caliunny, 
when  it  wu  lerived  by  garbled  extracts  of  an  angry  letter  long  gone 
to  oblivion,  being  treacherouily  tpnmg  in  his  late  eUctioa  contest. 
The  tiick  did  not  produce  the  Blighlest  elTect,  however,  although  very 
many  of  his  supporters  were  sons  of  whigi  of  the  leToIution,  bred  id 
de^  abhorrence  of  toriesj  for  while  the  wellhoni,  a»  they  are  some- 
times styled,  of  Amelnca,  seldom  bavc  distinguished  ancestry  to  boast  o^ 
it  is  Bnrprising  how  many  of  the  unknown  are  deadecded  frvm  soldiera 
of  ibo  times  that  tried  men's  Bouis^  and  how  noblythey  cherish  the  h<»ior 
of  such  a  lineage.  Of  a  kin  to  this  dkparagnnem  is  anotlieT  charge, 
so  ofleo  repeated  that  it  has,  perhaps,  acquired  some  credence:  that  Mr. 
Ingeisc^  was  once  a  federalist.  The/ocbhereafterBtatedwillseftlethat 
point.  As  Madison,  and  Crawford,  tmd  other  apostles  of  the  democratic 
party  were  called  federatists,  so  might  the  suhjeet  of  this  sketch  ho.  Jef- 
feraoD,  in  hie  celebrated  maugural,  said  that  Araerieaaa  are  all  federalisis^ 
and  all  repubhcana.  In  the  rantations  ef  parties  and  of  men,  Mr.  Inger- 
sol),  who  has  nhrays,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  apology  fhr  tones,  been 
,  characterised  by  the  utmost  independence  of  opinion,  has  no  doabt  occa- 
KOtially  opposed  those  with  whom  he  has  generally  coincided.  But  his 
principles  have  never  changed.  While  a  boyof  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
electioneered  the  d^nocratie  ticket  in  the  warm  eonteet  between  Swan- 
wick  and  Tifghman  to  represent  Philadelphia  in  Congress.  While  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  at  coHege,  in  the  flagrant  hour  of  nmk  fed^atism,  tha 
only  newspaper  he  took  was  the  Ikimocnitie  Jonraal,  then  edited  by  Ma^ 
Ihew  Carey,  and  db  innumerabla  memorable  occasifms  CharWJ.  Inger- 
soU  has  given  too  many  and  too  costly  proofs  of  his  ingrain  stftchinmt 
to  democracy,  to  leave  a  doubt  ef  his  sincerity.  Few  men'b  inlaee- 
ments  to  deaeit'and  deny  it  have  been  stronger.  None,  living  as  he  haa 
been  in  the  very  bcos  of  cOHtbmelious  and  eaclusive  city  aristocracy, 
has  stood  fast  firmer,  or  spokeB  out  freer  Sx  die  whole  code  of  the  De- 
claration of  American  Independence.  Durktg  the  hoatilitiea  with  Franee 
in  1798,  when  still  a  mere  lad,  he  shared  the  ntartial  enthnnasai  whkb 
the  fedeial  admiitistratien  lab(H^  to  eicite  against  an  insoteM  fee:  and 
he  is  yet,  no  doi^  willing  to  acknowledge  that  with  the  progressive  de- 
velopmeot  of  political  experieiKe,  bis  mind  has  gnduBtly.«p«ed  to  con- 
victions of  democratic  excellence,  which  at  first  it  paused  «pon.  Bo^ 
ftom  first  to  last,  from  early  boyhood  to  advanced  age,  trie4  by  all  his 
writings,  his  speeches,  aad  bis  actioos,  his  altachmeBO  and  his  avernons, 
his  mtimacies  and  estrangements,  thirty  y«ars  of  unquestionable  creden- 
tials, private  and  public,  attest  th^  he  has  always  been  among  the  hardiest 
pi(»ieeii  of  the  loftiest  American  patrietian,  tired  in  the  fnll  Mxh  of  the 
real  presence  of  popular  sovereignty  and  radical  politics,  infiexibly  an- 
tagoniM  to  English  toty  or  federal  party  doctrine,  udelwayBopeniyand 
hrartily  opposed  (o  them.  Bronght  up  in  a))  the  elegant  eecompKshmentsi 
betide  the  ordinary  tendencies  of  coHegiate  education,  but  onspoiled  by 
aoeh  eoctowmesri^  be  studied,  practiaed,  and  inculcated  the  stoic  philoso- 
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fttj  of  repaUicanisiB,  aid  preferred  the  doTic  to  the  earinthiaii  order  <^ 
poBdcs,  while  castiB  the  "coTintbian  order  of  society."  Mi*  opinion  in- 
<leed  has  alirays  been  Khai  weak  government  is  a  oatioiui)  eokmity ;  bitt 
that «  government  in  which  th^  people  are  really  •oyereign  is  the  stroitg- 
«st  of  all,  and  that  the  popalar  eoTBreigBty  should  be'  not  merely  pro- 
claimed, bnt  carriei  into  foil  effect 

Afler  undergoing  the  usaal  roudoe  of  school  aad  college  edncation 
in  this  eountry,  besides  sn  uncomm(»i  measnre  of  privmte  tuiticai  in 
«Tery  branch  of  polite  edocation,  with  a  temperameM  iRdined  more  to. 
the  poetry  than  the  prose  af  learning,  but  aiiwiiftnH  with  credit  to  the  bar, 
ti^re  coming  rf  age,  he  was  sent  to  Europe,  there  to  finish,  as  was  then 
considered  utefiit,  the  fonaation  of  American  character.  While  there 
he  was  attached  to  the  diplomatic  family  of  Mr.  King,  the  American 
minister  at  Lcndon,  tmrelled  with  him  in  Holland,  Belginm,  awitser- 
land,  Glennany  aud  France,  and  retained  to  America,  cured  of  whatever 
preference  he  might  have  (oteitained  for  the  old  world,  and  thoroughly 
American.  The  great  events  and  penooages  of  revcrfutiooary  France 
lieaded  by  their  wooderiol  leader,  the  instinitions  and  nitractiana  of  Eag- 
land,  the  classical  scenes  of  Flaaders,  Switxuland,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Kline ;  the  placid  despotism  of  Germany,  and  the  fettered  republi- 
canism of  HoUattd,  were  subjects  of  Mr.  IngMrsoU'a  observalion,  aod 
stored  his  mind  with  recollections  for  afler-thougfat  and  ethical  disquisi- 
tion, of  which  a  specimen  has  been  lately  published  in  the  Democratic 
Review,  in  the  paper  mtitled  "Europe  Loag  Ago." 

In  1805,  he  was  appointed  by  Qovemor  McKean  to  an  inferior  office, 
oeithcr  solicited  nor'  expected :  and  thus  began  political  asMKiation  with 
what  was  dien  kaown  as  the  Third  Party,  a  section  of  the  democratic, 
beaded  by  McKean,  Dallas,  Jones,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
odwr 'prominent  republicans,  which  was  eventually  overcome  and  rein- 
stated in  the  great  democratic  family  of  which  Qovemor  Snyder  became 
the  snccessful  head.  He  likewise  conferred  on  Mr.  Ingersoll  an  office  of 
some  importance,  which  he  did  not  long  hold,  without  giving  him  the  least 
■Btice  or  ezpoctotion  of  it  bi  1S08,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
the  Rights  and  Wrongs,  Power  and  Policy  of  the  United  Stalea  of  Ame- 
rica, which  was  much  circulated  and  appkuded  by  the  republicans,  being 
an  esteniive  defence  of  tbecommereial  and  maritime  policy  of  J^erson's 
•dminiitratioB,  faandad  on  the  positicns  taken  by  Madisoi^s  leaobtioos 
of  1794,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  great  European  belligeretts. 
This  pamphlet  was  revised  before  publication  by  Charles  Brockdon 
Brown,  the  first  American  novelist,  then  editor  of  the  American  Register, 
a  redring,  bnt  decided  advocate  of  democratic  principlea  Several  years 
bsfbre,  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  published  a  Tragedy,  wbich  was  performed 
with  some  socceas;  as  since  he  has  submitted  to  the  press  a  more  elabo- 
tMs  dramatic  poem  which  has  never  been  brought  upon  the  stage. 

In  [S09,  Inchiquin,  or  the  Jesuits'  Letters,  from  his  pea,  appeared, 
anonymoosly,  and  indeed  clandestinely,  (as  the  otgect  was  to  give  the  work 

■sic 
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an  European  sppwrance,)  whicli  was  the  fint,  most  decided,  and  tuccesslbl 
riodieatiou  of  the  abused  character,  institutions,  manners,  politics,  and  iite- 
nture  nf  this  country.  It  is  difficult  at  present  to  appreciate  the  ioda- 
pendence  whi^  such  a  work  thea  required.  The  United  States  were 
jret  British  in  ainuKt  every  thing  except  goTenuncnt  \  in  ivhich,  loo,  the 
federal  party  desired  them  to  remain,  without  a  spark  of  American  self- 
•ufficimcy.  A  declaration  of  literary,  social,  aitd  moral  independeoce, 
was  almost  as  twM  a  stroke  as  the  great  declaration  tA  political  inde- 
pendence, TOUnred  in  1776,  which  accomplished  not  much  more  than 
mere  political  severance.  Not  only  was  every  thing  and  almost  every 
thought  colimial,  tw  a  large  party  insisted  that  they  ought  to  be.  To 
dmy  this  federal  dogma,— the  idolatry  of  English  every  thing, — was 
-heresy,  causing,  if  not  physical,  at  any  mte,  social  and  political  dissolution 
in  ^1  the  tortures  of  contumelious  exclusion  firom  req>ecL  Mr.  tngeraoll 
led  a  forlornhope  in  the  desperate  encouDter  with  this  deep-rooted  preju- 
dice^ but  has  lived  to  see  it  considerably  diskidged,  and  completely  rebuked. 
The  poetry  of  Barlow,  the  hiuary  of  Ramsey  and  Marshall,  the  eloquaice 
of  C<aigress,  the  superiority,  not  merely  the  equality,  of  the  American 
character  compared  wilb  that  of  Europe,  were  the  postulates  of  his  task ; 
and  its  aensalion  was  great  throughout  the  whole  country.  It  was  no 
party  appeal,  or  merely  paaaionate,  but  an  address,  however  fervent,  to 
the  reasm  and  the  realities  of  America,  demonstiating  that  American 
mind  and  American  matter  of  all  kinds,  under, the  vivifying  iDfloeoce  of 
free  institutions,  fine  climate,  noble  territories,  and  magnificoit  n^uial 
capabilities,  are  not  and  cannot  be  inferbr,  but  ought  to  be  and  ibutf  be 
superior,  to  tboee  of  an  old  world  without  the  aam^  advantages;  In  the 
Jesuit^  Letters,  also,  Jefferson's  aversion  to  the  navy  was  combatted,  and 
the  [ffeftmiaaice  of  this  itow  utuversally  recognised  right  arm  of  Ame- 
rican safeguard  indicated  and  predicted  Mr.  Ingersoll,  by  numerous 
publications  stnce  the  Jcanks'  Lettera, — particukrly  a  'discourae  beiwe 
'  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
Bevue  Eocyclop6iique  of  France,  and  an  Oration  before  the  Soci^  for 
commemorating  the  fourth  of  July,  without  distinction  of  party,  which  is 
quoted  by  Bulwer  in  his  Rienxi,— followed  up  the  leooM  of  ihA  first  ap- 
peal of  American  patriotism  by  further  views  of  a  similar  itamp,  till  there 
are  now  l^imis  of  converts  &oin  even  thoae  at  first  the  most  iaexombte  to 
his  strains,  ready  to  second  them;  and  American  independoice  is  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  political  reality,  even  ak)ng  the  Atlantic  sea-hoard,  where 
every  wmd  and  wave  wafia  European  idolatry,  luxury  and  pr^ndice  to 
sot^gaie  us.  While  opposed  to  the  code  which  ezchides  or  r^arda  the 
incorporation  of  European  laborers  with  oor  own,  in  a  vast  country  so 
much  in  want  of  labor,  deeming  the  whole  system  of  naturalization  hws 
injurious  to  Americwi  growth,  and  reckoning  adult  mem  and  women 
among  the  most  valuable  of  American  importations,  Mr.  Ingersoll  has 
always  been  the  uncompromising  antagonist  of  the  travelling  vagabw^ 
who  ccaiM  among  ut,  not  to  settle  but  revile.    The  battle  with  Ihem  is 
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nwilf  won.  Bdll  tb«re  are  somo,  among  vhom  ha  is  one,  who  leckoa 
Jefienou's  amnion  to  Eng-liah  ucotdency  in  this  hemif  pfaere  a  cardinat 
-point  of  American  politica ;  that  society  aa  well  as  goTemmoit  should  ba 
remodelled  here ;  and  that  whether  by  laws,  arms,  commerce,  manufitc: 
turea  or  carrency,  we  oerei  should  suflei  the  Laocoon  of  British  taate^ 
witli  giant  anna,  to  hug.  the  young  Ameiica  to  deatb. 

Li  1811,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  an  unsuccessAil  candidate  ontlie  damo- 
cialic  ticket,  by  leguloi  party  Doininati<Mi,  for  election  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature. But  in  18)2,  he  was  by  the  same  means  triumphantly  electedto 
Ccmgreaa  His  literary  vindication  of  hia. country  was  such  as  has  been 
sketched.  We  come  now  to  the  more  serious  imdertakii^;,  by  the  war 
of  1S12,  of  which  he  was  not  merely  a  zealous  advocate  but  an  ardent 
instigator— that  war  which  in  blood  sealed  the  moral  sovereignty,  as 
the  ^a,x  of  the  revolution  had  the  political  independence,  of  the  United 
Ststea  of  America.  In  1805,our  maritime  iroublesbecame  intolerable;  ' 
and  from  that  time  till  declared,  war,  as  he  thou^it,  was  only  deferred  by 
a  series  of  merely  palliative  and  procrastinating  expedients.  Still,  in  all 
JeSerson's  restrictive  messures,  preventive  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
supported  him,  though  without  confidence  in  tboir  result.  It  ii  an 
aphorism  of  Montesquieu,  that  "happy  are  the  people' whoso  annals  are 
duU."  Yet  war  is  an  evil  occasionally  unavoidable  and  full  of  ioteresL 
Throughout  all  the  preliminary  warlike  steps  of  Madison's  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Ingersoll  wss  an  active  agent  with  the  press,  and  in  primary 
aasemblies  of  the  people,  for  bringing  it  on.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
Congressional  declaration,  when  the  Administration  was  thwarted  by  on 
advene  Senate,  a  doubtful  House  of  Repiesottatives,  and  at  least  one 
lukewarm  member  of  the  cabinet  itself  a  formidable  opposition  and  a  di- 
vided people,  the  very  shout  of  the  onset  went  up  from  a  meeting  of  ten 
thousand  democrats  in  the  yard  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
where  the  resolutions  and  address  moved  and  made  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  were 
carried  by  enthusiastic  po^iulai  acclamation,  and  all  government  doubts 
silmced  by  such  an  outbuisi  of  the  voice  of  the  people  for  war.  Never 
was  war  more  just  or  necessary :  but  never  was  a  nation  worse  prepared 
for  war,  beyond  the  mere  good  will  of  the  democracy.  It  was  declared, 
however,  forthwith,  and  while  the  rankest  of  federal  opposition  denounced 
it  as  execrably  unmitural,  wanton,  absurd  and  wicked,  all  who  fought  for 
it  as  murderers,  and  all  who  paid  or  loaned  money  for  it  as  deserving  its 
Utter  loss  by  confiscation,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  was  among  (he  first  to  sub- 
scribe all  he  was  worth  to  the  first/  loan  at  par,  which  was  soon,  by  dis- 
aster and  abuse,  down  more  than  thirty  per  cent 

In  May,  1813,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  at  the  special  session,  ctm- 
vened  by  the  President,  to  lay  (axes,  raise  armies,  equip  equadrtms,  aivl 
otherwise  place  the  nation  in  the  armour  and  attitude  of  hostilities  so  long 
waged  against  ns,  that  we  must  sink  in  disgrace  and  weakness,  as  the 
President's  Message  argued,  unless  we  also  took  up  arms  to  retort 
bostilitiea  on  our  assailants.    Mr.  Ingersoll  was  pne  of  the  youngest 
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members  of  die  war  Coog^ren ;  and  bo  jnTenils  in  sppearance  that  tbe 
<]oorkeeper  refiised  him  odmiwion,  when  he  went  lo  take  his^eoL  Af^ 
pointed  fay  Mr.  Speaker  Clay,  (for  whoae  brilliant  and  commanding 
talents  he  entertained  the  highest  admiration,)  chatTman  of  the  Commit* 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  aim  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relaiiong,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoon  was  chairman,  Mi.  Ingeraoll  entered 
with  alacrity  upon  the  duties  of  his  place,  and  during  the  three  sesRoos 
of  1813,  1814,1315,  two  of  them  specially  coQTolced  by  President  Madi- 
son nnder  the  emergencies  and  dimsters  of  the  war,  he  was  always  at 
fats  post,  took  an  active  part  io  almost  erery  debate,  and,  as  the  Jotunals 
attest,  Toted  (or  erery  measure  neceqsaiy  to  sustain  and  abridge  the  war 
fay  rigorona  prosecmioa.  Though  an  adherent  of  the  Administra- 
tion, hia  first  speech  contained  an  attack  on  s  member  of  it,  sospeded 
of  overweening  anxiety  for  peace  by  means  which  Mr.  IngersoU 
thought  neither  the  most  politic  or  dignified :  and  the  final  attachment 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  as  now  arranged,  to  the  other  dependen- 
cies of  the  Executive,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  sphere  of  its  avn,  if  itot 
originating  with,  was  accelerated-  fay  a  movement  of  Mr.  Ingersoll 
against  the  then  Postmaster  Oencral,  who  was  also  suspected  of  dis- 
aflectioS  to  the  war.  All  laws  for  increasing  the  army  and  navy,  for 
first  creating,  and  afterwards,  when  Secretory  Dnllas  declared  the  afaun- 
pance  of  national  resources,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Treasury,  for 
doubling  them,  for  the  conscription  of  a  military  force  out  of  the  militia, 
a  mode  of  raising  armies  which  Mr.  IngersoU  pronounced  much  more 
republican  and  effective  than  voluntary  enlistment,  and  fioslly  for  a  bank 
of  the  United  States,  as  recommended  by  President  Madison  and  Secre- 
tary  I>iIIas— in  a  word,  whatever  the  country  needed  for  the  war,  found 
in  Mr.  Ingeiaoll  an  unwavering  and  determined  advocate.  He  also  to(A 
a  leading  part  in  obtaining  public  fimds  for  the  Chenpeske  and  Dela- 
ware Canal,  as  an  indispensable  natural  highway ;  for  the  purchase  of  BIr. 
Jefferson's  library,  and  above  all  for  securing  a  naval  eacendency  m  the 
lakes.  He  was  the  open  advocate  of  carrying  the  war  into  Canada 
and  not  confining  it  to  tbe  ocean,  which  was  one  of  the  specious  subter- 
fiigca  of -on  unprincipled  opposition,  while  he  insisted  thai  Tictoriea  in 
Canada  were  the  best  means  of  peace.  When  Mr.  Clay,  in  1814,  was 
appointed  oneoftheconunissi(»icrsfornegotiatingpeace,  andMr.  Chevct 
was  elected  Speaker,  by  a  union  of  tbe  federal  minority  with  a  part  of 
the  democratic  m^ority,  Mr.  IngersoU  wajone  of  the  fifty-seven  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  Mr.  Grundy.  The  National  Intelligencer,  then  the 
dmocralic  administration  paper,  contains  many  of  his  speeches  and  mo- 
tiona,  some  of  which  are  yet  also  extant  in  pamphleta.  At  the  cloe?  of 
tbesesuonof  1813.  he  addressed  lo  the  people  of  his  district  along  lettei 
on  the  subject  of  French  and  British  influence,  at  that  time  tbe  great 
topic  of  party  lecriminatioa  One  of  the  last  of  his  speeches,  in  1815, 
was  on  seconding  the  resolution  submitted  by  Oovemor  Troup,  of 
Oeorgia,  br  thanking  Ocnetal  Jackson,  and  his  brave  army,  for  their 
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«3plMlB  M  N«w  Oileaiu,  on  whidh  ooeuaxai,  the  war  being  then  closed 
in  a  blass  of  glory,  Mr.  Ii^eraoll  gaie  vtnt  to  a  hearty  declaniati<» 
of  patriotic  gratitude,  which  was  repabliahed  with  applaoee  in  England, 
as  it  has  been  often  unc«  in  this  conntry.  He  had  taken  an  KCti*e  part 
in  remonng  firom  miiilaTy  command  the  antiqaaled  ganerala  at  fin*  ap- 
poiotsd,  and  brioging  forward  their  abler  juniors,  Brown,  Scott,  HcComl^ 
Iscksmi,  Qaioes,  and  others  by  whom  rictories  were  gaitied.  Enjoyii^ 
the  confidential  iDtimacy  of  Moproe,  acting  Secretary  of  War,  he  was 
jHivy  to  the  meMorei  derised  by  him  for  impaiting  fresh  vigor  to  it,  in 
Osnada,  wbei«  it  was  intended  to  carry  it  with  great  force  if  it  had  cod- 
tKuied  another  year.  Me  wag  acqaaitUed  with  General  Jesap's  being 
statioDed  at  Hartfeid,  Connecticut,  oetauibly  recnii^g,  but  really  lo  sup- 
press  by  force,  if  necessary,  any  attempt  thereabouts  to  execute  the  tres- 
■onabte  doigu  of  the  ConventiMi  at  that  place.  He  was  present  when 
their  eminarin  came  ta  Washington  and  appeared  with  some  of  the  ftd- 
eral  members  in  the  U^by  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  on  an  errand 
which,  hot  fer  their  msOing  the  news  of  peace  on  their  way,  was  undor* 
stood  to  be  to  demand  tint  Madison  should  resign,  and  a  federalist  be 
made  Prttident  in  his  place,  on  pain  of  the  separation  of  New  England 
from  the  Union.  This,  howerei  odions,  is  wholesome  reminiscence, 
which  ought  to  be  from  time  (6  time,  like  first  principles,  recurred  to. 
l^^le  too  many  of  the  educated  and  opulent,  the  lawyers,  the  clergy,  and 
the  mercantile  intereA  were  leagued  in  fiictions  opposition  to  a  war,  which 
now  all  regard  as  the  great  producer  of  American  peace  and  prosperity, 
Hriving  to  disgrace  its  adrocatea^  cripple  its  resoarces,  and  dishom^r  its 
heroev,  Mr.  IngersoU  was  their  enthusiastic  and  fearless  champion ;  in- 
stead of  qnailingatditaaters,  rising  to  a  higher  tone  of  energy,  and  encou- 
laging  die  people  of  all  partis  to  maintain  the  war  as  the  only  salmtioa 
of  the  country. 

The  adTantage  which  the  oppoaidon  took  of  public  calamities,  partieu  ' 
larly  the  cajlhire  and  sack  of  Washington,  to  discredit  the  administration, 
kwt  him  his  le-election  to  Congress.  But  after  this  discomfiture,  his 
temi  beang  as  yet  nnexpiied,  he  repaired  to  the  seat  of  government,  at 
the  special  sessiMi  of  September,  1814;  and  in  the  midal  of  the  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  the  capital,  the  antnmnal  diseases  of  a  sickly  season, 
and  the  confiision  of' undisciplined  soldiery  enoamped  about  Washington, 
Congress,  then  sitting  in  the  Pott  Office,  (since  burnt  and  now  rebuild- 
ing,)  the  only  public  edifice  not  destroyed  by  the  mcendiary  Vandals, 
whom  it  was  denounced  by  a  numerous  party  as  a  shame  and  a  folly  to 
attempt  to  resist,  Mr.  Ingeiaoll  took  his  seat  with  the  Lowndes,  th« 
liacoDS,  the  Pleasants,  the  Eppes,  and  the  many  other  now  sainted  repre- 
sentatives of  an  unlerrifiM  people,  resolved  with  the  yeomanry,  the  mari- 
ners and  others,  who  had  tie  good  sense  and  the  patriotism  to  ei^tire  to 
the  end,  to  rise  or  to  &11  with  their  country. 

The  end  has  crowned  the-work.  It  was  Bifr.  Ingersoll's  bte,  like  them 
at  that  time,  to  be  reviled  and  de^iised  by  malevolent,  timid  and  merce- 
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nary  men.    But  it  fau  been  a  c«uoUtiao  and  r  blon&g  to  r^ect,Baii 
will  be  hiatorical  disdnctioiijth&t  ia  those  dinatioiu  daya  he  aeret  fiihered. 
Dallas  had  been  called  to  take  his  noble  stand  upan.tho  ruins  of  the  Tien- 
suiy,  in  some  degree  on  Hr.  iDgeraoll's  augigeition,  who  enjoyed  that 
eminent  statesman's  close  intinucy  while  devising  the  financial  plans 
which  restored  ctwfidoice  and  resourceg  to  the  United  States.    His  admi- 
rable view  of  the  causes  of  the  wai  was  written  during  and  for  the  war, 
but,  having  been  published  after  peace  took  place,  vras  nscessarily  nabered 
Ibrth  with  leas  authentic  and  impoang  effect  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  casa  '  That  ablest  vindication  that  has  ever  speared  not  only 
of  that  Btiuggie,  but  of  the  whole  policy  of  American  govemmait,  was 
commnnicated  in  manuacript  to  Mr.  lugersoU,  with  an  indmatirai  from 
Mr.  Dnllae,  that  he  should  propose  Mi.  L  to  the  Presidait  as  Mr.  Dal- 
las's BOccesMi  in  the  DiOrict  Attomeyahip  of  PenDsyltsnia,  to  which  be 
was  accordingly  appointed  by  Preeidoit  Hadison,  at  die  close  <rfthewnr 
Coogreas.     In  that  lespcosible  office  Hr.  Ingeiaoll  remained  fooiteen 
years  successliilly  cultiiatuig  the  aidnous  profession  of  which  it  was  the 
aid,  not  interfering,  but  on  the  contrary  harmonizing  with  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  private  practice,  during  the  mccessive  administrations  of 
Preeidents  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Q,  Adams,  tmtil  displaced  by 
President  Jackson,  in  1639,  at  the  instigation,  as  General  Jackaoo  has 
since  explained,  ofan  enemy  of  ihem  both,  then  a  member  of  his  cabinci. 
President  John  &.  Adami,  with  whom  Hi.  Ingersoll  had  always  pr» 
served  a  good  understanding, — having  much  respect  for  his  leaming,  pro- 
bity, and  patriotism, — selected  his  most  intimnte  friend,  Mr.  Rush,  for  Se- 
cretary <rfthe  Tieasuiy,  and  T»«ppointad  Mr.  Ingersoll  District  Attorney, 
undei  ciicnmstances  exceedingly  gratifying.    Although,  therefore,  noDe 
more  openly  condemned  the  union  of  Hr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Cby,  or 
questioned  Mr.  Adams's  claims  to  the  Chief  Hagiatracy,  yet  Mr.  I,  would 
not  coat  his  voto  against  that  geiHleman  in  the  contest  between  him  and 
Geoeral  Jackson.  ■  Nor  would  he  vote  against  the  hero  of  ITew  Orleans. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  did  not  vote  at  all  at  that  Presklential  election. 
At  the  ptioi  contest,  when  Messrs.  Crawford,.  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Clay, 
were  candidtfes,  Mr.  Ingersoll  warmly  nded  with  Cnwfonl,  not  only 
because  hft  was  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  be- 
cause Mr.  Ingersoll  knew  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  hi  ita  head, 
and  for  the  Presidency.    With  the  bulk  of  the  Democracy  which  sn^ 
potted  Crawibid,  he  subsequently  jobed  is  adhesion  to  Ocnersl  Jack- 
son, of  whose  public  services  and  noble  cboiacter  he  was  among  the 
most  gratefiil  admirers.    On  the  occasion  of  the  controreiay  respecting 
his  incursion  into  Florida,  Hr.  Ingersoll  published,  as  early  as  July, 
1818,  in  the  Philadelphia  Democratic  Press — then  the  leadmg  joomal 
of  Pennsylvania — en  argumoit  which  was  the  fiitf  vindicatiMt  of  iha 
Qeneral  <ki  the  grounds  of  international  law,  at  the  succeeding  ses> 
'  sion  of  Congress,  so  ably  urged  by.  the  Administration.     NotwithWand- 
iog  his  removal  from  office  by  President  Jackson,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  bi 
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from  laldng  put  with  hit  enemiw,  seized  the  opportttnity  of  a  public 
dinner  to  Mr.  PoRwett,  to  declare  his  t^ordm)  approval  of  the  GeneraPp 
peTM^  coodnct,  n  well  at  that  of  his  Bdminist ration ;  nnd  in  all  the 
banlung  and  oorreDcy  exigencin  of  tlie  Jackaon  Administrution,  he  was 
among  ita  most  tlioroughgoing  advocates.  Shortly  before  General  jack* 
«»'■  TGdiemeat  from  the  PresideDcy,  he  tendered  through  Mr.  Secretory 
Forsyth,  an  old  &iend  and  college  clamnate  of  Mr.  IngerBoll,  an  office 
more  profitable  and  len  iaboriooa  than  that  from  which  he  had  been 
remoTod,  hut  it  ma  inMantly  declined,  Mr.  L  not  choosiDg  that  his  (rup- 
paitoftheJaekaoaAdminiitTatioBahoold'be  subject' to  the  Btighteet  im- 
pntttim.  He  moraoTer  prdarred  popular  to  eSetntiTe  place,  aiid,  ao(Ht 
after  his  remoTal  ftom  the  District  A,ttonieyship,  accepted  tea.  unsought 
nomination  of  the  Democrat  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  seat  in  the  Siata 
L^Iature,to,which  he  was  electedbyaeonsideTable  majority.  In  that 
capacity,  constant  oppoattion  to  all  corporate,  particularly  banking  privi- 
Uges,  and  a  steady  adrocai^  of  the  itiain  arteries  of  the  vast  system  of 
territorial  improvement  designed  to  render  Pennsylvania  the  heart  of 
the  American  tTniOB,  wbre  the  outlines  of  his  service  as  a  member  of  * 
the  Legislature:  At  the  Canal  or  Internal  Improvement  Omvention, 
■a  it  was  called,  which  met  at  Harririrarg,  in  1825,  to  devise  and  ori> 
ginale  this  system,  Mr.  IngersoU  sabmitted  a  resolution  for  trying  the 
thm  nnknown  merits  of  railroads  with  locomotive  engines,  just  intro- 
duced in  Eflglaad.  Mr.  IngersoU's  resolution  ft»  that  purpose  was 
tMumded  hy  Professor  Vethake,  who  has  lately  published  an  excellent 
work  on  political  economy.  Bat  thrir  united  eflbrt  to  recommend  a 
method  of  transportation  by  which  four  tkousand  miles  are  now  ac- 
complished in  America,  was  strenuotialy  opposed  by  some  leading  men, 
and  voted  down  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Convention  as  an  impracti- 
cable scheme,  attempting  which  would  be  dindvantageoos  to  canals, 
which  they  insisted  were  the  only  mesnS  of  locooiotion,  to  which  evm 
the  mighty  rivers  (A  this  continent  were  to  be  mere  tribotariea  Mr. 
Ingenoll  had  be«i  mneh  ooimected  with  Oliver  Evans,  and  fiuniliarized 
by  his  confident  predictions  with  the  miracles  of  steam  on  land,  long 
before  they  reached  any  degree  of  its  now  established  superiority  by 
steam  caniagfis  as  well  as  steamboats.  Two  remarkable  meosares  of 
Mf.  IngWBoU  in  the  Legislatnre  of  Pennsylvania  deserve  particntet 
notioe.  One  was  a  set  of  resolutions  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  extend  end  animate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  die  United 
States  ar«i  France,  by  carrying  into  full  efiect  the  fine  theory  of  Franklin's 
treaty  of  Versailles,  the  firstofAmerican  treaties,  not  only  in  date,  but  in 
principle — the  greet  principle  of  national  equality  and  commercial 
reciprocby:  reducing  or  abolishing  imposts,  and  permitting  the  products 
of  one  country  to  find  free  welcome  in  another.  It  is  a  &vonte  specu- 
lation of  Mr.  IngersolI,that  by  such  simple  enactment  of  the  unquestion- 
able ecooomy  of  free  trade,  the  coal,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peltries,  and 
Other  mdigenous  articles  of  all  parts  of  this  country,  may  be  exchanged 
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for  the  wines  Biul.athn  producu  of  Fiance,  to  the  grat  incrMie  of 
French  tnanubctuies  and  wealth,  and  iDcal<fuW>U  benefit  of  the  United 
Slatea,  not  <m\y  commercially  but  fwUticallj,  rendering  lu  kn  depend- 
ant thai^  now  oa  great  Britain,  and  counteiacting  out  natuial  Bridah 
influ«nc«  by  proStable  relations  with  France  and  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Ingersoll's  other  reeolutiooa  in  the  L«gidatura  were  thoae 
which,  encountering  great  difficulty  at  firat,  finally  prevailed  (as  did  tboae 
concerning  France)  by  large  majoritiea,  reeonuneuding  to  CoogrcM  a 
bank,  and  in  &ct  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Taught  by  authority, 
for  which  he  felt  filial  r«verence,  to  doubt  the  couatituiionaiity  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  but  intimately  aanciated  with  Madison  and  DbIIm  in  the 
utmost  stren  of  war,  in  propcaing  that  inttitntiou  as  the  great  security  and 
remedy  of  the  criaia,  Mi.  Ingeieoll  voted  foi  it,  as  his  speech  publi^Md 
ia  Mi.  Clarke's  hitforical  account  of  the  Banks  of  the  United  States 
ahows,  as  a  necenary  evil,  at  a  moment,  when,  as  Monroe  aaidiDO 
American  had  a  right  to  be  too  strict  in  coostitntioiial  scruples,  againrt 
measures  deemed  indiapoisable  for  the  welfare,  if  not  existence,  of  the 
country.  "After  the  war  we'll  think  of  constitutional  points,"  waa  a  say- 
ing of  M<mroe.  The  great  convenience  of  the  Bank  as  a  public  agent, 
having  induced  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  every  PresideM, 
ittciuding  Oeneial  JaeksoD,  to  bear  testimony  to  iis  public  usefulness. 
Mr.  IngeraoU  was  otie  of  the  nuny  members  of  the  demouadc  party 
with  Madison,  Monroe,  Cravford,  and  othere  of  induUtable  rectitude  and 
authority,  who  thought  it  best  to  preserve  it  The  published  letter^  of 
Medison  and  Crawford,  in  vindication  of  the  Bank,  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Ingerstdl,  whooe  endeavors  werelo lender  ita  nxhaiter  in  1836,  like  die 
charter  of  1816,  a  democratic  measure.  Posterior  to  the  federal  cno- 
stitution,  and  unJbreseeo  by,  if  not  violative  of  it,  several- hundred  State 
bonks  had  sprung  up,  which  rendered,  as  was  thought,  a  National  Bank 
to  regulate  them,  at  least  a  neceaary  evil,  if  not  a  pondve  good.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  therelbie  proposed  its  advocacy  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  ahbough  at  first  hia  motioo  miscarried,  it  was 
.eventually  adopted,  with  modificatioDS,  and  became,  for  several  succesnTS 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  the  rbbric  of  simibr  resolutiosn 
recommending  the  Bank  to  Congress,  where  the  PeiuMylvania  del^ation 
in  both  housea  were  nearly  luunimous  in  ita  favor.  This  bkigraphkal 
sketch  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  elucidation  of  the  reascaiB  why  those  who 
were  the  beat  fhoids  of  that  institution  were  found  by  iu  misccndact  Ut 
become  its  tmcomprtKoising  <^p(»enta.  President  Jackson'q  veto  ae- 
knowle^^ed  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  affix  his  signaltire  to  a 
proper  bank  bilL  His  chief  and  most  confidential  ^retary,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, always  said  that  the  President  Wotddaign  a  toll  if  duly  goarded 
and  not  forced  upon  him  out  of  time,  and  in  a  mniscing  manoar.  B«t 
when  a  mere  corporatitK)  was  aiiogandy,  madly  raised  into  aootber 
esuia  of  the  realm  to  cwitiol  all  the  rest,  aitd  by  a  career  of  in&mated 
ntiadiiection  verified  every  prediction  of  its  contfkutioBal  euaxaat,  they 
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who  made  the  greatest  tacrificcg  to  uphold  it  were  driven  itom  its  ndo, 
uid  conatnaied  to  almtdoo  h  to  its  bte.  Leaving  ant  of  view  the  charge 
(^corrnptioii,  Hr.  lDg«>oU  deemed- iti  fauhaaablBnuBbieu  even  crime, 
and  WM  ooe  of  the  ibrenoat  to  induce  the  democratic  party  of  Pennayl- 
nnia,  whom  he  largely  contributed  to  mliBt  in  its  behaU^  when  many  of 
its  leaden  weie  feariiil  and  waTsring,  to  sustaiu  the  Presidait  and  check 
the  Bank  in  its  war  on  the  Goreroment.  In  all  the  cmileat  between  the 
Bvik  and  the  federal  aditiinislr^ciD,  which  it  audacioualy  aHove  to  pot 
down,  it  is  well  Imown  that  he  was  the  cooatant  supporter  of  the  Oorem- 
ment,  always  confidently  predicting  that  universal  suSiage  must  at  hut 
vaaqniah.  The  money  power  was  terribly  strong  in  the  days  of  the  Bank 
reign  of  tenor,  when  it  was  often  said  that  iia  few  oppoaents  dace  not 
hold  ap  their  heads  in  Philadelphia,  y^  Charles  J.  Ingeraoll's  pen  and 
qieech  were  fearlessly  devoted  to  its  resistaDce,  withoat  individttal  re- 
criminotiim,  at  every  peril  of  personal,  social,  profesaional,  and  political 
indignity  and  privaticn.  It  i>  a  &ct  too  true,  though  almost  incredible, 
that  whoi  one  of  its  inunense  meetings,  said  to  be  fifty  thonnnd  strong, 
■Ker  tmnwcriug  th«r  busiDess  in  the  aquaxe  of  Independence,  marched 
wkfa  banners  streaming  in  thickarray  akng  the  Mreet,  they  first  cheered 
(he  reaidenoe  of  Mr.  buane,  Ez-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  then,  as 
they  filed  1^  Mr.  Ingenoll's  house,  who  was  sitting  with  kdiea  at  th« 
window,  to  look  at  the  pidltitndea,  insulted  him  by  groans  and  hisaee. 
And  when  he  proposed  a  gentleman  for  membership  at  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  (who  had  been  admitted  long  before,  but  owing  to 
aheence  was  inadrerlently  overlooked,)  his  rejection  was  the  conse- 
quGoce  of  having  with  Mr.  L  taken  an  efficient  part  in  sustaining  the 
Administration  against  a  corporate  body  which  attempted  to  rule  society, 
Iho  Qoveramen,  and  the  people.  These,  like  the  before-mentioned 
ncollecboni  <rfthe  Haidbrd  Conveotioo,  are  profitable  memorials  of  the 
tinkeg.  During  the  war  with  Xkigland,  as  in  that  with  banks.  Mi.  in- 
getsolt,  hesidea  the  vituperation  of  the  prea^  was  subjected  to  much  of 
lUa  kind  of  personal  detraction,  which  he  not  only  bore  with  equal 
M)nanimity,batindeedmentioaedasatitktoconaidention.  Inhis .speech 
on  currency  in  the  rdbrm  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  surrounded  1^  a 
brilUant  audieitce  of  Philadelphia,  nine-tenths  of  them  adherents  of  the 
bnnka,  he  spoke  of  the  wounds  which  calnmny  inflicts  as  not  only  harm- 
kas,  bat  titlea  sad  trophies  of  those  who  ne  thus  recommended  to  uki- 
malereqiecL 

Among  the  other  incidental  srimnlsnts  of  the  war  to  American 
devdopmeot,  was  ita  great  encouragmteot  to  manu&cturea,  to  as  with 
in  termination  to  leave  a  strong  feeling  for  their  durable  establishment 
m  one  of  the  best  foundaliona  of  general  wel&re.  Whatever  the  que»- 
tion  may  be  aa  to  the  best  method  of  encouraging  domestic  industry, 
whsthar  by  tariff  taws  M  by  free  trade,  a  very  large  lAajorily  of  well- 
infermed  Americans  think  that,  however  coconraged,  n  ong^  to  ba  ■• 
hy  whatever  may  be  the  jpofier  eeoBoiny. 
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In  the  >ev€ie  cwflict  that  oiioed  from  1816  to  1B90,  Hr.  IngenoU 
wu  B  zealooa  and  disintereated  promoter  of  nadoDal  enconrageroent  to 
nuoubctursi ;  holding  that  without  them  a  nation  cannot  be  indepes- 
deat,  or  rich,  or  prepared  for  war.;  and  that  lead  of  ell  othen  could  this 
in&nt  country  proaper  without  counteraciing  the  aelfieh  cootrinuices  of 
foreign  nations  by  acts  of  its  own.  Convinced  of  the  constihitional 
power,  and  the  ohTioua  policy  of  fostering  manubctuTOS  aa  well  as  Davi- 
gation,  he  actively  engaged  in  various  public  proceedings,  by  primary 
assemblies  and  more  formal  cooventiana,  to  ^lighten  the  pnbLic  mind 
and  bring  about  soitable  acts  of  Congress  fat  ihia  purpose.  Always 
maintainiDg  that  freedom  is  the  only  basis  and  springof  this  national 
resource,  he  nevertheless  contended  tlut  mere  free  trade,  like  free  bank- 
ing, is  incompatible  with  the  artificial  condition  of  States,  and  that  mode- 
rats  and  suib^le  goremmental  action  is  the  bappymean  between  imprac- 
ticable and  intolerable  extremes. 

Professor  List,  a  German  jurisconsult,  expelled  from  Bavaria  for  his 
liberal  sentiments,  and  introduced  here  by  La  Fayette,  addressed  to  Ktr. 
IngersoU  a  series  of  very  able  views  of  this  subject  in  the  National 
Oazette.  The  address  of  the  Haniiburg  Slate  Conventicm  of  1827,  an] 
most  of  that  of  {the  New  York  National  Convention  of  1 829,  were  writ- 
teo  by  Mr.  Ingersoli,  who  still,  we  btlieve,  nses  American  mann&cture^ 
and  abides  by  his  original  opinions  concerning  them;  but  having  no 
personal  or  lucrative  end  in  view,  he  steadfastly  at  all  times  rriiised  to 
make  this  a  party  question ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  peremptory  resiMance 
to  such  attempts  in  the  Convmlions  stified  them  in  the  overture,  and 
thereby  prevented  mistaken  , partisans  from  destroj-ing  their  own  work. 
At  the  New  York  Convention,  Mr.  Ingersoli  instantly  encountered  and 
dispelled  such  a  movement  made  by  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion. Interference  of  masters  with  the  votes  of  workmen,  incorporated 
bctories,  extravagant  encouragement,  Eastern  attacks  on  Southern  insd- 
tutioBB,  and  all  other  sectional,  parly,  or  selfish  conUunination  of  what 
he  has  promoted  as  only  a  great'  national  interest,  have  met  bis  prompt 
and  posMve  opposition  at  all  times:  and  when  the  Union  was  brou^t 
to  jeopardy  by  the  struggle  for  manu&rtures,  he  was  for  pr^aerring  it  at 
some  industrial  cort.  In  Art,  he  has  always  deemed  cncounigement  a 
temporary  policy — aaistance  to  beginners,  to  those  too  weak  to  stand 
akaie,  but  not  to  be  upheld  when,  by  proper  superintendence  at  the  out- 
set, they  are  enabled  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  this  spirit  he  urged 
at  the  New  York  Ccovention  that  the  duties  on  coarse  cottons  should  be 
withdrawn  entirely.  In  his  discourse  before  the  New  York  InKitute  in 
183S,  these  views  were  inculcated ;  that  liberty,  union,  labor,  and  (as  his 
speeches  sipce  have  frequently  added)  gold  and  silver  money,  are  the 
most  effectual  protection  of  that  wonder-workmg  mine  of  weallh-^ome^ 
tic  produciiwis,  without  which  mere  tari&  are  but  vexatious  fetters. 
Cotton,  in  particular,  he  has  alwap  regarded,  like  steam,  as  a  bond  of 
national  union;  and  that  while  the  northern  and  middle  Btatea  make  pp 
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iDore  of  soutbera  cotton  than  any  foreign  nation,  except  Great  Britain, 
il  is  of  vital  importance  to  encourage,  extend  and  perpetuate  this  recipro- 
city of  the  States.  In  his  discourse  before  (he  New  Yorlf  Institute,  the 
philosophy,  social  and  political,  of  this  iramease  staple,  is  explained  aa 
follows:  "Nearly  simultaneous  with  the  Navigftlion  Act,  cotton  sprang 
unexpectedly  from  the  mother  earth  of  this  country,  to  become  a  miracle 
of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  of  navigation,  and  of  manufactures.  Its 
iocrease  is  more  incredible  than  the  fabulous  story  of  the  armed  men, 
who  are  said  to  have  started  from  the  soil  of  Greece,  or  the  armed  hero 
leaping  into  the  gulf  of  Rome.  Four  hundred  millions  of  pounds  is 
the  annoal  crop  of  a  small  part  of  the  American  soil,  rather  more  than 
mie-half  of  which  is  wrought  by  the  artisans  of  England,  with  a  profit 
that  ia  the  root  of  British  power,  and  must  in  time  become  the  greatest 
power  of  America.  Nearly  the  other  half  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manufactures  of  France  and  our  own.  Cotton  labrications 
now  more  than  treble  those  of  iron,  an(l,  in  combination  with  steam, 
have  changed  the  whole  face  of  civilization.  A  seed,  fertilized  by  the 
waters  of  freedom,  though  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  slavery,  has  ren- 
dered the  English  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  workmen  of 
the  world.  Almost  superseding  linen,  eclipsing  silk,  and  -vying  with 
wool,  cotton  is  the  cheapest,  finest,  warmest,  cleanest,  strongest,  most 
beautiful,  lasting  and  wholesome — the  safest  and  best,  material  for  cloth. ' 
ing,  bedding,  many  parts  of  furniture,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  canvass  of 
shipping.  If  all  Christendom  were  clothed  in  cotton,  or  even  cotton 
mixed  with  woollen,  as  it  is  admirably  manufactured  in  this  country,  the 
economy  of  cost  would  equal  the  whole  expenditure  of  many  nations, 
maintaining  large  standing  armies.  If  iron  is  the  basis  of  boasted 
British  superiority,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  cotton,  that  it  not  only,  by 
freights  and  manulactures,  cements  the  American  Union,  but  that  it  is 
an  element  of  American  sovereignty  and  Universal  equality.  While  ever 
silk,  velvet,  and  fine  linen,  were  the  dress  of  upper  classes,  they  were 
distinguished  from  common  people  as  much  by  garb  as  by  rank.  It 
was  impossible  for  (he  poor  to  look  like  the  rich,  who  in  costume  were 
their  betters.  But  cotton  has  levelled  this  distinction,  and  destroyed  in- 
equality in  the  appearance  of  the  different  classes  more  e&ectually  than 
American  legislation,  or  even  the  French  revolution.  All  classes  now 
look  alike  in  an  article  of  universal  habiliment,  which  the  poor  can 
always  get,  and  the  rich  cannot  dispense  with.  If  equality  be  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  liberty,  cotton,  sprung  from  that  part  of  this  country 
where  the  utmost  inequality  prevails,  superadds  equality  to  the  liberty 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  came  into  being  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America." 

The  Reform  Conve^ition  of  Pennsylvania,  which  sat  at  Harrisburg 

in  1837,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1838,  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's 

public  service,  and  an  ordeal  for  trying  both  the  sincerity  and  ihe.mode- 

mtion  of  his  politics.     Accordingly,  while  no  member  of  that  assembly 
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waa  more  ladical,  yet  mme  evinced  a  BtroogeT  aHochment  to  acVnow- 
lodged  principlea  of  public  authority  and  private  property.  His  refono* 
appeal  to  have  been  TestoratioDs  of  eBtablishments  unduly  supplanted  by- 
later  alterations,  but  never  destructive  of  any  ascertained  benefit  Attn- 
bating  American  progress  rather  to  liberty  than  government,  lus  plan 
was  to  infuse  as  much  bberty  into  every  vein  of  government  as  its  vital- 
ity, from  experience,  will  bear,  to  make  the  experiment  of  aelf-gOTem- 
ment  whenever  it  can  be  safely  done,  and,  instead  of  meiely  proclaiming 
the  BOTeraiguty  of  the  people,  to  carry  it  into  actual  operation.  While 
wonderful  progress  haa  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  every 
ihiog  else,  why  should  govemmenl  remain  almost  stationary?  Con- 
vinced that  the  second  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  had  improved  less 
than  generally  supposed  on  the  more  democratic  first,  of  which  Franklin 
was  the  chief  architect,  Mr.  IngersoU  held  up  Penn  and  Franklin  ■» 
republican  founders,  whose  laiical  but  just  and  durable  institutions,  in  after 
times,  had  been  erroneously  departed  from,  and  which  ought  to  be  rein- 
Btttied.  Most  men  are  inclin«l  to  let  what  they  consider  well  enough 
alone.  But  from  the  second  constitution  of  that  State  in  1790,  there  vras 
a  large  mimber  of  the  people  constantly  requiring  more  Democracy  in 
some  of  its  provisions.  Mr.  IngersoU,  long  apprehending  the  danger 
of  change,  was  finally  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  of  sufTrage 
might  safely  bo  extended,  the  judiciary  rendered  more  responsible  with- 
out impairing  its  independence,  [be  Executive  advantageously  stripped 
of  enormous  patronage,  which  degraded  it  into  mere  agency  for  fection, 
incessantly  stimulated,  the  legislature  restrained  in  its  alarming  prone- 
ness  to  eiceaaea,  and  the  constitution  itself  rendered  capable  of  occasional 
alterations,  without  a  civil  revolution,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  a  prudent  people,  neither  studious  of 
change  nor  fond  of  novelty.  The  modern  scitnce  of  political  economy, 
with  its  great  discoveries,  is  of  itaelf  enough  to  justify  organic  alterations 
in  government ;  and  Mr.  IngersoU  is  one  of  those  who  think  that  when 
Steam  has  within  a  short  time  past  removed  Europe  from  its  old  place  to 
within  two  weeks  of  America,  it  is  impossible  for  America  to  stand  still 
without  retrograding  and  falling  behind  Europe.  With  these  impres- 
sions he  look  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  in  which  it  so  happened,  by 
unlooked-for  conjunctures,  that  there  was  a  large  party  more  anxious  to 
maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  the  State  government,  and  to  gel 
possession  of  that  of  the  Union,  than  to  reform  the  Constilotion ;  and 
not  a  few  bent  on  converting  a  convention  for  constitutional  reform  into 
a  cabal  for  mere  party  purposes. 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention  being  published  in 
no  less  than  fourteen  volumes  of  journals  and  debates,  even  a  brief  view 
of  the  doings  of  one  of  ila  members  cannot  be  extracted  from  such  volu- 
minous materials,  without  omitting  much  of  them:  wherefore  this  sketch 
wUl  but  cursorily  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  measures  in  which 
Mr.  IngcrsaU  took  a  prominent  part.     The  Convention  having  been  or- 
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ganiaed  by  paity  diacipline,  which  catt  Mr.  Ingetaoll  into  tlie  minority^ 
hewB9  Qotplacedatthe  headof  anyBtanding'  committee,  and  experienced 
^eat  difficukiea  in  raising  one  specially  on  currency  and  coiporationa,  of 
which,  thongh  he  was  made  chaiiman,  care  vbb  taken  that  there  should 
be  a  majority  opposed  to  bis  views.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  be 
ptoduced  a  repoit,  which,  Chongh  denounced,  and  denied  publication 
by  the  Convention,  wta  wannly  welcomed  by  the  community,  and  rapidly 
published,  or  noticed  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  Stales.  An 
«xceUeiit  judge  declared  that  abuost  every  line  of  it  contains  an  axiom, 
and  its  doctrines  have  been  g«ierally  sanctioued.  On  the  Idndrcd  sub- 
ject of  legislative  control  over  bank  charteia  aj  public  acts,  and  not  pri- 
vate contracts,  Mr.  Ingeraoll,  at  the  second  session  of  the  Convention, 
submitted  an  elabor^e  argument,  (published  in  the  thirteenth  nurobei  of 
the  Democratic  Review,)  which  doctrine  haa  since  been  adopted  by  the 
l^lislatures  of  the  Stat^  of  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire, -and  seetns  to  bid 
fcit  to  become  a  part  of  the  republican  creed.  He  also  addressed  the  Con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  fioance  and  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  in 
an  arduous  midnight  session  succeeded,  with  the  rest  of  the  democratic 
membeis,  joined  by  a  few  of  their  opponents,  in  imposing  some  constitu- 
tional restrictions  on  the  legislative  power  to  charter  banks  end  other 
corporations.  Mr.  bgersoll's  speeches  on  the  judiciary  and  on  slavery, 
&s  delivered  in  that  Convention,  have  been  extensively  laid  before  the 
public  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers.  In  a  letter  written  at  Harrisburg 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Convention,  and  addressed  to  the  people  of 
the  third  Congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  June,  1837,  thus  by 
some  months  anticipating  President  Tan  Burin's  message  at  the  special 
session  of  Congress,  of  September  of  that  year,  Mr.  lugersoli  suggested 
a  return  to  the  treasury  and  the  money  of  tho  federal  constitution,  as 
the  best  cloao  of  (he  unfortunate  banking  and  fiscal  experiments,  which 
since  bank  nolea  were  by  treasury  order  first  allowed  to  be  paid  for  pub- 
lic dues,  together  with  national  and  State  banks,  have  deranged  the  cur- 
rency, impoverished  the  industry,  depreciated  the  property,  and  unsettled 
die  values,  of  the  United  States.  His  many  qteechcs,  letters,  and  other 
public  appeals,  since  then,  to  the  same  effect,  make  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  OD  his  connection  with  that  reform,  of  which  he  has  uniformly 
been  a  warm  supporter,  under  circumstances  which  seemed,  not  long 
ago,  to  doom  all  its  supporters  to  political  downfall.  Besides  the  politi- 
cal productions  before-mentioned,  Mr,  Ingersoll  has  published  at  various 
times,  a  View  of  River  Rights,  a  View  of  the  Committee  powers  of 
Congress,  together  with  various  other  tracts  and  reviews;  among  the 
rest,  a  Defence  of  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  pub- 
lished in  Hall's  Iaw  Journal 

Avoiding  details,  and  with  few  comments,  this  sketch  of  his  public 
life  is  a  mere  narrative  or  statement  of  public  iransaclions.  It^is  nol 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  notice  in  it  any  portion  of  his  professional 
life,  omitting  even  those  arguments  on  questions  of  constitutioniJ,  na- 
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tinial,  and  other  higher  bnmchee  of  the  law,  which  are  t»  be  found  ia 
the  volomes  of  leporta,  down  to  hit  argument  last  winter  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  right  of  corpoTationa  to  act  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity  ont  of  the  States  incorporating  them.  Twice  chosen,  as 
we  sincerely  believe— once  at  a  special  election  in  1837,  and  again  at  a 
gmeral  election  in  1838 — to  represent  the  northern  parte  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  in  Congress,  his  will  probably  be  one  of  the  remarkable 
cases  of  contested  elections,  to  be  judged  by  the  approaching  House  of 
RepresentatiTes,  whose  determination,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ^play  that 
rectitude  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  judgment  of  that  high  couit 
iuTolring  lo  important  an  element  of  (reedmn  as  the  elective  &atichise. 

Since  the  last  election,  in  the  fall  of  1838 — when  a  majority  of  the 
judges  gave  Mr.  Ingersoll  the  certificate  of  election  over  hig  competitor, 
Mr.  Naylor,  by  rejecting,  as  vitiated  by  fraiid  or  irregularity,  the  returns 
from  a  portion  of  the  district  which  had  cast  a  heavy  Whig  vote — some 
of  Mr.  Ingersoll'a  friends  have  been  disposed  to  view  with  disapproba- 
tion his  design  of  taking  a  seat  thus  given  by  a  doubtful  proceeding,  at  a 
time  of  high  and  not  over  scrupulous  party  excitement,  in  the  face  of  a 
considerable  apparent  majority  in  favor  of  his  antagonist  But  Mr.  lo- 
gersolL,  in  common  with  all  the  Democratic  party  of  his  district,  has 
throughout  entertained  a  most  profound  conviction  that  he  had  been  twice 
defrauded  of  his  election  &irly  won  by  the  majority  of  the  popular  suf. 
frage;  and  he  has  determined  lo  mamtain  his  claim  to  the  seat,  in  the 
confidence  of  being  able  to  overthrow,  before  any  impartial  tribunal,  the 
foimees  of  the  apparent  popular  majority  exhibited  by  his  opponent.  At 
the  recent  election — which, lunder  the  operation  of  the  election  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  precluded  the  possibility,  on  either 
side,  of  any  such  fraudulent  proceedings  as  were  charged  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  have  been  committed  by  their  opponents  on  the  two  preceding 
occasions— the  Democratic  party  succeeded  in  Mr.  Ingersoirs  district  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  bearing  of  this  feet  upon  the  question 
of  this  contested  election  is  equally  important  and  obvious,  and  increases 
the  responsibility  incumbent  upron  Mr.  Ingersoll,  as  a  duty  alike  to  his 
party  ahd  himself  to  insist  upon  either  his  absolute  right  to  the  contested 
seat,  or  at  least  a  reference  of  the  question  back  to  the  people  themselves 
by  a  new  election — upon  the  issue  of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt 
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Wu.L,  the  summer  and  autumn  electiooa  ar«  now  fbi  the  most  pait 
over,  acd  what  hare  the  Whigs  left  to  say  fbi  themselves,  and  their 
«xhaQated  and  exploded  cause!  Will  they,  can  they,  pTetend  to  maintain 
any  longei  even  a  show  of  regular  oppoaition  ?  Will  they,  con  they, 
Attempt  aerioualy  u>  contest  the  coming  Presidemial  electionl  We  find 
h  difficoll  to  imagine  that  they  will  or  can. 

Last  yeai  at  about  the  same  period,  in  cooaideTing  a  similar  que^<H>, 
we  were  stiongly  impresaed  with  the  belief  that  even  then  it  was  impoa- 
<iblc  for  them  to  lesiat  the  conviction,  so  cleaily  dictated  by  all  the  signs 
of  the  times,  of  the  uUer  hopelessnees  of  the  stru^le  for  the  possession 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment  which  they  had  been  so  long,  so  zealously, 
nod  ao  bitterly  waging.  The  year  befoie — the  panic  year — tbey  had 
ridden  triumphantly  and  lough^hod  ovei  the  all  but  piosiiate  cause  of 
the  Administration,  It  is  unnecessary  to  reveit  in  detail  lo  events  and 
fitcts  familiar  lo  (he  recollection  of  all — we  are  dealing  here  only  with 
tha  history  of  principles  and  ideas.  All  remember  the  overwheLning 
ascendancy  of  the  Opposition  exhibited  in  the  elections  of  that  year 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Union,  with  but  a  few  staunch  and  faithfiil 
exceptions.  All  remember  the  disoiganization  and  discouragement  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  energy  and  the  exulting  confidence  of  our 
opponents,  revelling  already  in  all  the  insolence  of  unaccustomed  triumph. 
All  remember  the  immeose  advantages  ot  attack  possessed  by  the  latter, 
<»  all  the  current  topics  of  popular  discussion — the  ample  materials  of 
plausihle  argument  and  inflainmatory  appeal  afforded  to  their  myriad 
prenee  and  orators  by  the  actual  cutdicion  of  the. country,  during  the 
severe  crisis  «1  the  collapse  of  its  mflated  "Credit  System"— the  zealous 
and  untiring  use  that  was  made  of  thrai  to  bowiMer  and  excite  the  pub- 
lic mind — and  the  success  which  Jt)!  n  while  attended  those  efforts,  at- 
tested by  ahnost  every  election  that  chanced  to  tall  upon  that  disastrous 
period,  from  North  lo  Soaih,  and  from  East  h)  West  All  this  is  doubt- 
lass  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader  of  these  pages ;  and  the 
panic  year  of  1837  will  long  be  reverted  to  by  the  old  men  of  the 
Democratic  parly  as  the  most  perilous  crisis  of  struggle  and  ordeal 
through  which  it  has  ever  yet  had  to  pass,  within  the  memory  of  our 
political  history. 

But  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  succeeding  year  had  it  become 
manifest  to  us,  as  before  remariced,  that  the  great  reaction,  at  the  darkest 
moment  Confidently  predicted  and  appealed  to  by  the  Democratic  press, 
was  already  in  full  sweep  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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One  after  another  tbeir  entire  array  of  epecious  deliuioos,  and  excitiof; 
appeals  to  natural  popular  prejudiccB,  were  put  to  silence  and  sliame  by 
the  pro^cfs  of  time  and  the  proof  of  the  event  Doe  after  another  did 
the  Democratic  pren,  in  the  giant  struggle  of  opinion,  succeed  in  ex- 
ploding all  the  skilful  sophistrira  with  which  it  waa  opposed;  and  step 
by  step  in  forcing  the  enemy  from  the  broad  field  of  argument  which 
had  formed  the  battle  ground  between  them.  One  aller  another,  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  prominent  individuals  from  amcmg  oor 
opponents,  aa  well  as  from  those  among  our  own  ranks  who  had  vravered 
at  the  crisis  in  well-meaning  doubt,  and  honest  though  feeble  bar  of  the 
bolder  principles  advanced  by  the  man  of  their  own  party,  avowed 
themselves  convinced  of  the  righiTulness  of  the  cause  of  the  Admiaia- 
tration,  and  of  the  patriotic  wisdom  (tf  the  policy  on  whith  it  had  staked 
its  existence.  And  one  after  another,  a  number  of  the  principal  Slalei^ 
whose  support  hod  been  relied  upon  by  the  Whig  paily,  were  aeen  lo 
wheel  round  from  the 'positions  occupied  by  them  in  the  preceding  yeu, 
and  to  bring  up  une<cpecled  majorities  in  lavor  of  the  Administration. 
Maine,  which  bad  so  far  &tlen  from  ibe  &ith  as  to  elect  a  Whig  Govei- 
DOT  in  1837,  made  a  noble  recantation  of  its  temporary  error  by  the 
heavy  majority  by  which  that  incumbent  was  mii^lanted  by  the  Demo* 
cralic  candidate  iu  the  following  year.  The  strong  Whig  majority  of 
1837  in  New  Jersey  was  converted  into  a  Democratic  majority,  small, 
but  decisive  of  the  great  change  already  in  progress  in  the  public  mind. 
In  Pennsylvania,  after  one  of  the  most  furious  contests  ever  witnessed  is 
that  State,  the  confident  hopes  of  the  Whigs  were  crushed  by  the  solid 
ten  thousand  majority  by  which  the  Keystone  Slate  testified  its  unvrarer* 
ing  attachment  to  the  Democratic  causa.  Maryland,  that  had  not  from 
time  immemorial  Vnonn  any  other  than  a  Federal  Governor,  was  seen 
to  select  for  that  office  the  individual  who  bad  been  most  promiitent  in  its 
Legislature  iu  support  of  the  Independent  Treasury;  and  even  littte 
Delaware,  so  long  scarcely  ^surpassed  by  Massachusetts  itself  in  the 
Staunch  obstinacy  of  its  Federalism,  astonished  the  Union  by  electing  a 
Democrat  to  fill  the  seat  in  Oongress  to  which  time  seemed  to  have 
almost  conferred  a  vested  right  upon  its  former  Whig  incumbenL  in 
South  Carolina  there  was  scarcely  a  serious  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  Administration;  while  in  Georgia  most  of  the  candidates  on  both 
sides,  of  an  election  that  turned  upon  local  subjects  and  bow  obsolete 
parly  feelings,  could  recommend  themselves  to  the  popular  suffi-age  only 
by  strong  avowals  of  opinions  in  &vor  of  the  Independent  Treasury, 
and  identical  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  AdministratitHi.  A 
aevere  contest  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  resulted  in  its  continued  aacei- 
dancy  in  those  States ;  while  Missouri  and  Arkansas  testified  1^  largely 
increased  majorities,  how  broadly  and  deeply  the  roots  of  its  popularity 
had  struck  in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  hardy  and  healthy  yeomanry  of 
the  Far  West.  And  finally,  to  complete  the  long  enumeraiicai,  the  great 
Stdte  of  Ohio  which  had  beni  bok^  to  with  the  strongest  cwSdeoce  hy 
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the  Whig  poliliciana  as  the  main  foilrea  of  their  cause,  hanng  ^ven  a 
majority  of  eight  or  aine  thousand  agsiuat  Mr.  Tan  Buren  at  the  Preai- 
dential  eleclioa,  by  one  powerful  eETori  revolutionized  its  late  political 
character,  and  wiA  a  triumphant  Democratic  majority  of  nearly  six  thou- 
«Dd,  elected,  as  of  old,  a  Democratic  Ooveraor,  Legislature  and  Cod- 
jTessional  deleg^atton. 

Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  the  party  contest  at  ubout  the  present 
time  last  year,  when  we  advanced  the  DpinioB,  not  only  that  the  struggle 
was  over — the  victory  already  complete — the  enemy  in  full  rout  along 
the  whole  line  <^the  late  baole — but  thatthu  Whig  party  vraa  on  ikt  evt 
«f  a  total  diuglatien.  The  prophecy  was  derided  generally  by  ouc 
opponents;  who  could  not  from  their  position  look  upon  the  Tarioas 
elemeDls  of  the  question  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  they  pT«- 
sented  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  more  competent  observer  who  couid 
look  upon  the  workings  oT  democratic  institutions,  among  a  democratic 
people,  whh  the  clearer  vjaioo  of  faith  in  democratic  principles.  It  was 
irom  our  proCbnnd  conviction  of  the  truly  democratic  character  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Administralioa — the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  its 
leading  measures — ihe  opposite  character  of  Aose  of  its  opponents — to- 
gether with  our  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  when  once 
&irly  called  into  play  by  so  thorough  a  discossion  as  the  recent  exciting 
party  topics  had  undergone — from  these  convictions  that  we  derived  that 
unhesitating  confidence  in  the  eventual  issue  of  the  contest,  which  our 
leaders  will  remember  were  as  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  pages  of  this 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  hour  of  disatfer,  when  it  first  descended 
into  the  political  arena,  as  when  the  later  developement  of  the  course  of 
events  came  to  Aamp  with  the  sanction  of  history,  what  had  at  first  been 
derided  as  the  in&tuation  of  polllical  enthusiasm. 

Two  events  alone  last  year  suddenly  intervened  to  postpone,  for  a  britf 
season,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  our  prediction  in  the  total  proatration 
«f  the  Whig  cause  and  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party.  These 
were  the  Wew  York  election,  and  the  New  York  defalcations — bo4 
events  which  weare  free  to  confe8s,now  as  then,  were  equally  miexpected. 
The  former — largely  as  the  Whig  majority  of  the  preceding  year  was 
reduced — certainly  .served  for  a  while  like  some  potent  restorative  ap- 
plied to  the  expiring  powers  of  nature,  to  revive  the  party  to  a  brief  con- 
tinoance  of  sickly  existence.  The  uniform  course  of  Democratic  reac- 
tions in  the  other  Slates  made  it  as  unexpected  to  the  delighted  victors  «a 
it  was  to  ourselves;  and  thus  c(»itribnted  to  increase  its  effect  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  their  exhausted  hopes,  by  that  very  singularity,  as  an  exce[Aion  to 
the  general  rule  exhibited  every  where  else,  which  enabled  us  to  look 
upon  it  with  comparative  indifference.  It  was  easy  for  us,  however,  on 
«alm  retrospection,  to  find  satis&ctory  and  simple  reasons  for  that  isolated 
exception  to  the  general  rule — reasons  which  lefi  entirely  unaflected  our 
nliance  upon  the  rule  itself  The  local  Democracy  of  that  State  had 
incarred  that  defeat,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that,  as  a  party,  it 
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had  both  deserved  and  needed  it ;  and,  lighlly  viowed,  that  event  ought 
rather  to  have  been  a  subject  of  satisiaciioo  than  of  regret  to  the  enlight 
ened  demociat,  lookbig  over  the  broad  field  "of  national  politics,  apart 
from  the  minor  intercsta  of  local  party  afiaivs.  It  afibrded  a  valttable 
le3S(Hi,  of  which  we  trust  that  the  moral  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  either  of  that  State,  or  of  the  Union  at  large.  The  subject 
is  not  a  pieasiug  one,  and  having  amply  explained  our  views  in  relation 
to  it  ID  former  Articles,  we  abstain  from  here  dwelling  further  on  it. 

The  other  event — the  New  York  defalcations— came  also,  at  abotil 
tho  same  period,  as  a  most  lucky  godsend,  to  reinforce  the  all  but  ex- 
hausted materials  of  their  now  deapcTate  writers  and  orators.  hough 
they  cost  the  nation  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars,  yet — true  to  the 
general  rule  that  it  is  on  the  disasters  of  our  common  country  that  the 
cause  of  Federalism  is  ever  found  to  thrive  best— to  the  Whigs  as  a 
parly  they  were  worth,  at  the  moment,  &r  more  than  that  amount 
Notwithstanding  the  explanations  of  which  they  were  susceptible — not- 
withstanding the  recognized  Whig  character  of  the  Collector  of  that 
port,  and  the  facts  of  bis  original  appointment  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
phetic remonstrances  of  the  present  Executive,  and  of  his  reappointment 
on  the  general  recommendation  of  the  Whig  mercantile  community  of 
that  city — and  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  it  was  under  the 
old  regime  of  the  fiscal  connection  with  the  banks,  national  and  State, 
that  the  defalcations  had  occurred,  and  that  in  truth,  justly  viewed,  they 
strengthened  the  already  decisive  arguments  in  bvor  of  the  Divorce  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Democracy — notwithstanding  these  suificient  answers 
to  the  Opposition  attacks  founded  on  this  most  unhappy  event,  yet,  sus- 
ceptible OS  it  was  of  plausible  popular  misrepresentation,  imposing  in  the 
amount,  and  striking  in  the  suddenness,  of  the  defalcations,  it  certainly 
constituted  a  severe  blow,  uitder  which  any  Administration  less  firmly 
established  on  the  brood  and  deep  basis  of  its  principles  must  have  reeled 
and  tottered  to  its  foundation.  It  afTorded  the  one  animating  idea  of  Op- 
position throughout  the  ensuing  session  of  Congres;  and  by  means 
of  the  imposing  Committee  of  Investigation  to  which  it  led,  served  for  a 
while  to  keep  alive  the  attention,  hopes  and  efforts  of  its  party,  and  thus 
to  avert  yet  a  brief  space  the  evil  day  of  its  inevitable  approaching  disso- 
lution. In  the  end,  our  readers  well  know  how  abortive  proved  the 
grand  party  demonstration  in  Congress  founded  upon  this  event,  which 
was  the  one  single  idea,  the  one  single  movement,  of  the  session — how  se- 
verely indeed  it  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  Its  authors,  when  their  Report 
served  only  to  illustrate  the  candor  and  completeness  of  the  former  inves- 
tigation by  the  Treasury  Department  itself,  and  the  iniquitous  and  &ctious 
^irit  which  characterized  almost  every  successive  step  of  the  prosecution. 

These  two  events  alone  intervened  last  year  to  save  the  Whig  party 
from  that  speedy  dissolution  which  all  the  indications  of  the  times  seemed 
to  portend.  They  produced  that  effect  for  a  while,  and  carried  them  on, 
through  the  hut  session  of  Congress,  to  try  at  least  the  ezperiment  of  the 
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chances  of  ihU  year's  elections.  The  advantage  which  they  had  had  in 
ihe  elections  already  held  for  ihe  next  Congress,  afforded  a  ground  to  hope 
for  an  Opposition  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  notwilhstand- 
ing;  their  evident  popular  minority  throughout  the  Union  ;  which  might 
still  have  afibrded  a  ground  from  which  to  harass  the  Administration, 
and  a  nucleus  around  which  some  tolerable  party  organization  might 
Still  have  been  held  together.  But  now — now,  that  those  elections  are 
for  the  most  part  over — now,  that  that  they  have  resulted  in  general  and 
overwhelming  disaster — with  the  Democratic  majorities  every  where 
largely  increased,  and  the  former  Whig  majorities  either  reversed,  or  to 
reduced  as  to  leave  them  but  little  hope  for  the  next  trial  of  party  strength, 
— with  an  assured  decisive  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  next  Con- 
gr.-ss  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Independent  Treasury — with  Iha 
subsequent  course  of  events  in  the  down&ll  of  the  United  Stales  Bank, 
and  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  throughout  all  the 
Union  south  of  Philadelphia,  all  calculated  to  add  double  strength  to  its 
already  impregnable  position — what  chance,  what  hope,  can  now  any 
longer  be  entertained  by  the  most  sanguine  and  in&tuale  devotee  nf 
"  Whig  principles"? 

It  is  evident  that  this  long  struggle  between  the  two  parties  which  has 
now  at  last  reached  its  close,  was  one  for  life  and  death.  The  charges 
against  the  Administration,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  the  question 
turned,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  the  verdict  of  popular  condemna- 
tion had  gone  against  it,  its  downfall  must  have  been  utter  and  irretriev- 
able. Those  charges  have  involved  the  last  extremes  of  public  and  private 
profligacy— usurpation,  tyranny, extravagance,  corruption — a  deliberate 
hostility  to  industry,  commerce,  and  credit — a  guilty  alliance  with  the 
fanatic  licentiousness  of  the  lowest  orders  of  anti-social  and  anti-Chris- 
tian agrarianism — these  have  been  the  charges  that  have  been  incessantly 
showered  upon  the  Administration,  till  like  the  javelins  of  the  Persian 
host,  they  for  a  while  seemed  almost  to  obscure  the  sun.  This  has  beea 
the  character  imputed  to  it,  and  which  a  great  many  very  honest  and 
well  meaning  persons  have  really  been  made  to  believe  to  have  at  least 
some  foundation  of  truth.  It  is  very  certain  that  if  the  Opposition  had 
succeeded  in  its  object  of  impressing  such  a  belief  on  the  people,  the 
consequent  expulsion  of  the  Administration  from 'power  must  have  be«n 
a  political  annihilation;  and  that  the  odium  of  having  been  even  attached 
to  it  must  have  always  continued  a  lalal  stigma  throughout  the  future 
public  life  of  any  of  its  present  supporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  staked  their  own  polilicsl  existence  on 
the  issue  of  this  contest.  Should  they  feil  in  making  good  this  long 
array  of  terrible  indictment  against  their  opponents,  they  mnst  themselves 
be  driven  out  of  court  with  overwhelming  disgrace.  If  thb  fxofli 
should  a^r  all,  in  continued  and  multiplied  majority,  sustain  an  Adminis- 
tration so  long  the  object  of  such  a  system  of  Opposition,  it  must  be  by  rea- 
son of  ao  profound  a  conviclionoftherighteoustiess  of  its  ude  of  the  great, 
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issue,  as  must  involve  a  detestation  as  prolbund  for  the  opposite.  And  if, 
with  all  their  odvanlA^,  all  their  eserlions  ha»e  resulted  only  in  re- 
newing and  Btrengthening  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  against  which 
they  were  directed,  a  truth  10  which  every  day's  experience  adds  a  freah 
confirmation,  what  encouragemtnt,  we  repeat,  what  induiiement,  con  ycft 
remain  to  ctmtinue  a  course  of  oppoeilion  so  uterly  fruitless  and  hope- 
less ?  The  very  &ct  of  their  late  attempt  to  assume  the  Democratic 
name,  to  afiect  a  pseudo-democratic  character,  must  now  react  with  a 
fittal  efiect  againA  themselves.  It  was  a  forced  recognition  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  democratic  principle ;  and  directing  the  attention  of  their 
own  party  to  that  as  the  standard  of  all  true  American  political  &ith,  it 
is  directly  calculated  to  assist  the  transfer  of  the  great  body  of  their  own 
masses,  from  their  present  false  party  relations,  to  the  more  congenial 
altachmpnt  to  that  party  whose  tma  democratic  character  is  not  less 
clearly  attested  by  its  present  mighty  and  still  swelling  accumulation  of 
the  popular  suffrage,  than  by  its  arguments,  its  measures,  and  its  men. 

The  truth  is  that  this  process — namely,  the  rectification  of  the  delusions 
which  have  so  long  kept  so  large  a  mass  of  the  Democracy  of  the  coun> 
try  in  an  attitude  of  apposition  to  the  party  to  which  all  their  natural  af- 
finities should  properly  attach  them — is  already  in  operation  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  and  it  is  to  this  alone  that  can  be  attributed  the  enormous 
changes  of  the  popular  vote  exhibited  by  this  year's  elections.  It  has 
only  been  by  democratic  argumails  and  democratic  appeals,  plausibly 
while  mo«  bllaciouslyurged,thatour  opponents  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  popular  strength  which  has  heretofore  supported  them ;  and  we 
altvaya  anticipated  with  confidence  that  the  eventual  operation  of  those 
trery  argumenis  and  appeals  would  prove,  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  to 
fitcilltate  the  disengagement  of  vast  masses,  now  speciously  deluded  by 
them,  from  their  unnatural  attachment  to  a  party,  whose  uueleus  is  still 
found  to  consist  in  the  justly  odious  aristocracy  of  the  antique  Fedeialian. 

ThEl  view  here  taken  is  quite  independent  of  the  issue  of  the  approach- 
ing election  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  ideas  before  expressed  on 
several  occasions  in  the  pages  of  this  work  relucting  the  local  politics 
of  that  State,  will  preclude  any  surprise  on  the  part  of  our  readers  at  oui 
expression  of  great  uncertainty  about  its  result.  1/  we  succeed,  as  ap- 
pears indeed  highly  probable,  even  the  most  bigoted  Whig  politician  will 
ackiiowledge  that  with  that  State  his  last  plank  of  hope  is  gone.  I^  od 
the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  are  able — from  what  appears  to  us  the  confused 
condition  of  the  public  mind  in  the  State  al  large  on  the  principles  at  stake, 
And  the  various  great  sectional  interests  involved — to  retain  a  majority 
in  its  Legislature,  although  at  the  cost  of  a  decreased  popular  vote,  they 
will  still  of  course  maintain  an  active  party  contest  there  during  the  en- 
suing year,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  the  impossible  object  of  sustaining 
the  Whig  administration  of  so  important  a  State  at  the  great  contest  of  next 
&11.  That  object  will  doubtless  produce  the  effect  of  still  preserving  their 
local  par^  organization,  around  the  foint  fCoffai  of  the  State  admiois- 
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tnuicHt ;  bat  it  .cannot  exlettd  beyond  that  object,  noT  preEume  to  sspiie  to 
«ny  impoitant  port  on  the  bioadci  theatre  of  national  politics;  while  even 
in  its  own  minor  sphere  it  miust  be  comparatiTely  spiritless  and  feeble, 
and  can  scarcely  bil  to  fill  an  easy  prey  to  the  impetuous  attack  of  ih« 
Democratic  party  at  the  general  State  and  National  elections  of  nefX 

But  while  we  seo  so  much  reason,  in  the  actua3  condition  and  prospects 
«f  our  political  affairs,  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  direction  in 
which  diey  have  so  decidedly  set,  there  is  a  class  of  persons  for  whose 
truly  hard  case  we  cannot  restrain  a  passing  expression  of  our  ^mpathy. 
We  refer  to  that  vast  host  of  Whig  po^iJteiiuw  whose  zeal  and  hopes  have 
been  in  a  constant  state  of  high  pressure  by  the  apparent  prospects  of  the 
great  party  struggle  during  the  past  ten  years.  Swarming  in  Congress, 
in  State  Legislatures,  and  in  the  local  political  assemblies,  these  gentle- 
men  must  have  undergone  a  sad  (ear  and  wear  of  life  in  the  perpetu^ 
vehemence  of  passion  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  Co  laeh  themr 
selves,  in  pouring  forth  their  perennial  philippics  against  all  the  profliga- 
cies of  this  most  atrocious  of  Administrations.  That  after  all  it  should 
thus  prove  but  "  Love's  Labor  Lost," — thai  Ihe  long-pursued  I^tium, 
toeming  with  such  inviting  "  spoils  of  victory,"  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all 
ambitions,  from  ministerial  porirolios  and  smbassadoiial  oulfite  to  the 
humblest  subordinate  official  functions,  should  now  have  again  receded 
to  a  distance  so  hopelessly  uitattainable — that  thus  the  stone  which  with 
Sisyphian  toil  they  have  so  long  been  rolling  up  the  hill,  should, 
when  seemingly  so  near  the  sununit,  bear  them  bock,  wearied  and  de- 
qiairing,  to  the  fool  again— does  indeed  present  a  case  of  hardship  that 
might  well  move  to  sympathy  a  bosom  of  sterner  stuff  than  we  can  lay 
claim  to.  Yet  far  leas  enviable  then  even  this,  is  the  position  of  that,  con- 
siderable body  whose  former  professed  democratic  principles  have  been 
seen  to  yield  to  fbe  severe  ordeal  by  which  they  have  been  tested ;  who 
in  the  hour  of  dissster  have  proved  feithless  to  the  cause  of  vthich  in  its 
day  of  pride  they  were  generally  the  noisiest  cbainpi(W8i  and  who  have 
•ought  to  earn  at  the  hands  of  their  old  political  opponents,  by  the  ear- 
liest treachery  and  the  loudest  zeal,  those  rewards  of  partizan  devotipn 
which  they  thought  were  hoceforth  to  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter 
alone.  This  latter  class  we  leave  to  settle  quietly  down  to  that  just  level 
of  political  obscurity  and  contempt  fi^om  which  they  can  never  hope  to 
be  raised  again  by  the  confidence  or  respect  of  any  party.  Among  the 
former  there  are  nndoubtedly  a  great  many  sincere  and  honest  nun,  who 
have  been  led  astray  by  erroneous  economical  theories — by  the  plausi- 
bility ofthe  charges  against  thahigh  Executive  action  necessarily  broi^ht 
out,  OQ  the  side  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
struggle  with  the  Bank  ofthe  United  States — and  by  the  brilliant  meteor 
lights  of  the  eloquence  and  intellectual  power  of  the  numerous  "  great 
men"  of  the  Oppoaition  who  have  animated  and  directed  the  long  cru- 
sade against  the  iatu  and  preaeitl  admuiistrations.    like  the  great  popular 
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masa  of  their  voters,  there  it  ntidoiibtedlf  a  considenble  nombei  oi  this 
class  whose  delusions  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  democratic  argn- 
meots  and  appeals  which  circumstances  enabled  ma  opponents  to  use  for 
a  while  with  equal  plausibility  and  success.  To  these  we  would  ia  all 
&iendly  sincerity  tender  this  advice— that  they  should  r^re  for  the  pre- 
sent from  active  participation  in  politics — earn  for  themselves  a  fntaie 
title  to  the  public  confidoice  by  the  character  and  t^lity  they  may  mani- 
fest in  iheir  variaas  pursuits  of  private  life — laywellto  heart  the  lencma 
in  the  morals  of  politics  with  which  the  late  general  course  of  evoits  ia 
replete— Kibey,  without  any  unworthy  conservative  timidity,  the  demo- 
cratic genius  of  their  country  and  age,  and  their  own  natural  iostincta — 
and  at  some  folure  period,  on  the  recurrence  of  new  political  topics,  and 
the  formation  of  new  party  combinations,  they  may  reappear  on  the  ttaga 
of  public  life,  without  fe&r  that  the  odium  of  their  late  honest  opposition, 
to  what  they  most  now  recognize  aa  the  true  cause  of  democracy,  will  be 
nnforgivingly  remembered  against  tbem  by  the  people. 

When  we  thus  speak  of  the  ^'  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,"  we  'bf 
no  means  would  imply  the  destruction  of  that  Federalism  which  has 
been  its  centre  and  heart  On  the  contrary  that  must  always  lemain, 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  oppose  itself  to  all  democratic,  progress.  That 
is  a  living  and  indestructible  principle,  resting  on  the  anti-democratic 
tendencies  and  opinions  of  a  certain  class  which  must  always  be  found 
in  every  community.  But  Federalism,  though  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  Whig  party,  has  constituted  bat  a  small  proportion  of  that  fonnidable 
numerical  force  which  was  able  so  long  to  bold  in  suspense  the  balance 
of  the  popular  majority.  The  latter  has  been  composed  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  heterogeneous  elements,  held  together  by  the  .common  bcmd  of 
opposition;  by  a  perpetual  stimulus  of  expectation  and  excitement ;  and 
by  the  plausible  delusions  which  have  in  truth  been  skilfully  woven,  by 
the  unresting  labors  of  ten  thousand  eloquent  writers  and  orators,  out  of 
those  very  elements  of  their  natural  democratic  character,  upon  which 
we  may  herealler  safely  rely  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of  them  honeat 
end  sound  members  of  the  true  democratic  party.  It  is  of  the  latter, 
forming  the  numerical  mass  of  the  self-entitled  "  Whig  Party,"  that  wb 
have  felt  ourselves  justified  in  predicting  the  speedy  total  diuolutimL. 

A  serious  question  of  political  morals  mtut  here  presoit  itaelf  to  the 
well  meaning  mass  of  the  Opposition — Does  not  the  evidence  which 
now  forces  itself  upon  yon  from  almost  every  direction,  that  the  opinioQ 
And  will  of  the  majority  have  decided  themselves  in  fovor  of  the  Ad- 
tniniatretion  policy  of  the  Independent  Treasary,  impose  upon  the  mi- 
nority the  duly  now  of  acquiescence— nay,  of  concurrence,  to  give  at 
least  the  &ir  play  of  an  unembarrassed  experiment  to  the  new  policy? 

It  is  very  clear  that  they  have  exhausted  every  means  of  oppontion. 
What  new  arguments  are  there,  that  have  not  long  ago  spent  their  force 
in  vain,  under  circnmstaoces  for  more  favor^e  to  theii  inceess,  than  now 
exist  or  can  ever  return}    Has  not  the  recent  progress  of  evcDt^  on  the 
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coutraiy,  shed  -a  Mnnig  ttdditianal  illustration  upon  the  argiuaeiits  of  the 
AdminiatTatitm— ^:onfinniii^  the  sagacity  of  its  views  in  relation  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States — and  proving  agflin  by  a  second  bank  catas- 
trophe* the  dangerous  impolicy  of  trusting  the  national  levenne  to  a 
lyetem  perpetually  liable  to  similar  electric  shocks  of  general  suspension  % 
And  if  OUT  argum^its.have  tisen  triumphant  out  of  the  midst  of  disgrace 
and  disaster,  imder  all  the  advantages  of  circumstances  then  possessed  by 
the  Opposition,  what  idea  can  yet  linger  in  any  imagination  of  turning 
tnck  their  swelling  tide  of  victory  now? 

This  then  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  settled  point-^e  policy  of  the 
Independent  Treasury  is  to  be  tried.  Now  is  it  not  the  imperative  duty 
of  all  true  patriotism,  to  assist  rather  than  to  harass  and  embarrass  its 
trial  1  Btfort  the  settlement  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  let  opposition  be 
as  vehement  and  unyielding  as  the  moat  zealous  partisan  may  please. 
After  it,  the  question  presents  itself  in  a  totally  difierent  aspecL  That  pa- 
triotism which  all  parties  vie  with  each  other  in  claiming,  then  cook- 
mands  the  sacrifice  of  the  pride  of  prejudice  and  the  passion  of  party,  on 
the  altar  of  the  Cokkom  Wsal.  To  maintain  a  harassing  guerrilla 
war&re  of  mere  &ctionagainstthepieferiedgoveniment  of  out  common 
country — to  embarrass  and  thwart  where  it  u  impossible  to  oppose  with 

•  Tbe  Tact  that  a  portion  of  tha  aystfm  havs  ai  yel  maintained  ihemgelres 
emo,  amid  the  general  prostration  of  acknowledged  failure,  in  no  leapect  miliute* 
agaiait  thta  iofeienef,  bnweTer  creditable  it  may  be  lo  the  uigncity  and  hotieity  of 
(hose  particular  individual!  of  the  ■fsten>.  They  are,  after  ell,  but  parti  oi  (he 
eeneral  whole — fbanded  on  ihs  aame  vicioua  principle!  as  the  rest — though  the  in- 
Minct  of  ■elf-praervalioD  has  laught  them  on  tbe  present  occa»on  the  prudence  of 
boneity,  and  though  a  more  just  view  of  their  own  pditiona  and  prospects  during  the 
last  two  years  haa  placed  them  by  rigorous  curtailment  in  a  sounder  Eiluation.thaD 
the  others.  Yet  stttl  it  is  but  tittle  over  two  yean  since  these  alio  yielded  in  the 
MDM  manner ;  and  even  now  the  general  opinion  has  remained  uneenain  how  long 
Ihej  will  continue  thna  to  maintain  themaelfes.  It  haa  only  been  by  a  tremendoua 
pressure  upon  the-msrcantile  cpmmunity,  involving  with  it  the  public  at  large,  that 
they  have  thus  far  eSected  this  object.  To  a  certain  extent  indeed  they  miy  be  said, 
in  Mr.  Calhoun's  phrase,  to  have  "  unbanked"  themselves;  for  by  the  curtailment  of 
ibeir  liabilities  lo  a  level  not  very  &r  exceeding  their  substantial  eapilal,  they  have 
•0  far  loot  their  distinetive  character,  aa  inatituttona  creating  and  lending  a  fictitiotu 
credit  iiapilBl,aad}>ra  taiUe  ha v«  obviated  Ibr  the  lime  one  of  the  leading  "Locoroco" 
objectiona  to  Ibem. 

Bat  this  course  of  business  cannot  be  supposed  to  last  very  long.  It  is  but  a  tem- 
porary cdlapse,  and  on  tbe  return  of"  better  times"  will  be  oucceeded  again  by  an«w 
inflation  of  their  several  air-bubUes  of  credit.  It  is  bat  ths  rectification  of  former 
ema^— enoT  to  which  ths  system  is  from  ils  nature  ever  prone.  Those  aie  vaMty 
mistaken  who  imagine,  that,  because  we  applaud  and  suKain  the unauspending  banks 
in  their  present  aagaeioua  practice  of  the  maxim  that  hfnesly  u  Ut  btsl  policy,  the 
eompnlaory  exception  of  a  pan  lo  the  example  of  the  rest  mitigates  in  the  least  our 
gCMral  condemnation  of  the  whole  system ;  or  thai  it  is  calculated  at  all  to  bleak  this 
IbteeoftheunanswerabLeat^ment  against  a  repetition  of  the  exploded  experiment  of 
the  use  of  State  banks  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  every  honest  mind  must 
derive  from  this  second  suspension  within  a  year  and  a  half,  in  the  midst  of  peaea, 
and  a  substantial  national  i^Dsperity  omurpasMd  at  any  prenons  period  of  onr 
W«ory.  I^,[^ 
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eSect — to  seek  to  impede  and  endanger  the  administiatido  of  one  scheme  of 
public  policy,  resolved  upon  by  the  majority,  because  we  have  foiled  iu 
bU  our  ellbrte  (o  impress  upon  the  public  mind  our  own  preference  for 
one  which  we  regard  as  a  better — what  is  such  a  couiie  bnt  virtual 
moral  treason  against  the  Bcpublic  t 

We  have  no  desire  to  crush  the  mratal  L"berty  of  any  minority  be- 
■eath  the  iron  pressure  of  the  «itt  of  the  majority.  On  the  ccmtrary, 
we  would  struggle  earnestly  against  that  tendency  which  is  so  often 
erfoneoualy,  we  think,  imputed  by  foreign  observers  to  the  working  of 
our  democratic  institutions.  We  base  our  democracy  on  the  foondalion 
of  our  respect  for  the  iiuiimdMU  man;  and  concede  eroi  that  the  indi- 
vidtial  may  sometimes  be  abstractly  right  in  theory,  and  &r  in  advance 
of  the  march  of  his  age,  in  opposition  to  an  adverse  opinion  that  rnay 
have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  society.  .  But  in  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  common  concerns  of  the  Republic,  there  is  a  point  at 
which  opposition,  uselessly  and  even  perniciously  protracted,  becomes, 
as  we  tuve  said,  virtual  treason;  and  vben,  without  surrendering  ha 
freedom  of  thought  or  expression,  the  honest  opponent  of  an  established 
government  is  bound  to  cofiperate  even  in  making  the  best  of  a  course 
of  policy  which,  while  there  may  have  been  yet  a  hope  of  averting 
it,  he  may  have  most  zealously  denounced.  Such  a  point  it  certainly 
appears  plain  that  the  Whigs  have  reached,  in  relation  to  the  Adminis- 
tration project  of  an  Independent  Treasury,  and  a  total  divorce  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  "  Credit  System,"  whether  through  the 
agency  of  a  national  or  of  State  banks.  This  consideration  is  one  that 
addresses  itself  to  different  motives  than  those  by  which  disappointed  and 
desperate  politicians  are  likely  to  be  afiecled.  But  it  is  not  to  such  that 
it  is  addressed.  Politiciatu — whether  of  one  side  or  another — happily 
are  not  tht  people;  and  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of  candor,  with  the 
views  we  have  expressed  iu  the  course  of  the  present  Article,  to  draw  a 
very  broad  distinction  between  the  Whig  politicians  and  the  Whig 
farty. 

The  question  here  naturally  occurs,  what  will  probably  be  done  by 
the  approaching  Presidential  Convention  of  that  party.  We  regard  it 
as  of  very  little  consequence  what  resolutions  or  nominations  it  may 
see  lit  to  put  forth  to  the  world.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  quack 
nostrums  of  that  description  to  breathe  again  the  breath  of  life  into  Uie 
nostrils  of  their  exhausted  and  expiring  party.  The  object  for  which 
tiiis  Convention  was  determined  upon  was  to  select  between  the  rival 
Whig  claimants,  to  which  of  them  should  be  given  the  nomination  then 
deemed  by  them  equivalent  to  actual  election.  Alas,  in  the  prospects 
which  must  now  attend  its  assemblage,  how  mournful  an  illustration  of 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs — of  the  transitorincss  of  human  glory — 
and  especially  of  the  uncertainty  of  Whig  political  calculations  I  This 
body  will  doubtless  obey  Mr.  Clay's  dictation,  as  it  is  well  understood  to 
have  been  long  ago  packed  with  a  decisive  majority  of  his  friends;  and 
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it  ta  not  easy  to  calculate  upon  the  probable  course  of  that  nngnine  and 
ambitioua,  but  most  unlucky  of  poiiticiaiiB.  Whether  he  can  atoop  hi> 
high  and  bold  spirit,  from  the  palmy  pride  of  place  so  recently  occupied 
by  him,  to  a  tame  submisBJoa  to  the  necessity  to  which  he  cannot  any 
longer  shut  hia  eyes,  and  retire  at  once  in  adrance  with  a  certain  degree 
of  decent  grace — or  whether  by  that  time  he  may  have  recovered  a  little 
from  the  shocic  which  he  sustained  at  Saratoga,  when  he  struggled  im 
TOin  against  admitting  a  belief  of  the  contents  of  a  certain  letter  from 
Tennessee  which  proved,  alas,  too  sadly  true,  and  may  yet  be  willing  to 
encounter  again  in  a  Presidential  canvass  another  overthrow  more  sig< 
nal  and  crushing  than  even  any  of  his  previous  experiences  of  the  same 
Idnd — time  alone  can  disclose.  In  the  desperate  state  of  the  Whig 
game — the  hopelessness  of  even  approaching  a  possibility  of  electing 
any  of  their  candidates,  civil  or  military — it  would  seem  to  be  their  best 
move,  if  Mr.  Clay  will  permit  it,  to  alwtain  from  any  nomination ;  so  as 
to  leave  their  friends  free,  in  those  portions  of  the  country  in  which  pai- 
ticular  influences  may  yet  enable  ihem  to  retain  the  administration  of  a 
few  of  the  State  governments,  to  make  the  best  of  their  local  advantages; 
and  to  maintain  yet  a  little  longer  their  local  party  organization,  by  se- 
lecting for  themselves  the  candidates  of  (heir  respective  preference. 
While  in  the  midst  of  thus  dispensing  gratuitous  advice,  this  is  the  coun- 
sel of  our  best  judgment  to  that  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  about  to 
avemble  in  a  few  weeks  at  Harrisburg. 

Another  high  political  body  is  also  to  assemble  at  about  ibe  same  time 
— the  Twenty-Sixth  Congress.  Twenty-five  Congresses  have  therefore 
come  and  gwie  aiijce  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  marking 
a  complete  cycle  of  exactly  half  a  century.  We  are  now  therefore  just 
on  the  eve  of  entering  upon  a  new  epoch,  a  new  great  chronological 
division  of  our  national  history.  As  it  was  the  act  of  the  first  Con- 
gresB  of  the  former  period  to  consununate  that  unholy  alliance  of  Bank 
and  Slate  which  we  have  had  so  much  reason  to  deplore,  and  which  baa 
impressed  its  stamp  so  deeply  and  perniciously  upon  the  whole  history  of 
that  period,  so  will  it  be  the  act  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  second  epoch 
to  consummate  its  divorce,  and  to  bring  back  again  the  Federal  Govern- 
meut  to  the  point  from  which  it  started,  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  ConstilulioQ.  And  it  has  lokenhalf  a  century  of  experience 
to  accomplish  this!  So  hard  is  it  to  retrace  our  steps  in  the  path  of 
error — so  long  and  severe  the  penaUy  that  nations  have  often  to  suflTer 
for  B  single  fault  or  a  single  folly,  the  sins  of  the  Others  being'visited 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

We  trust,  too,  that  during  this  coming  second  epoch  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  this  great  reform  upon  the  practical  working  of  our  national 
system  of  government,  will  prove  not  less  beneficial  than  that  of  its 
antagonist  policy  has  proved  pernicious.  It  is  easy,  in  &ct,  to  trace 
directly  to  ^is  source  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  evil  we  have 
seen  mixing  itself  with  the  substantial  national  blessings  we  havederived  i  ^ 
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from  that  glorious  Coosttlulion  of  which  we  have  jutf  completed  half  a 
century's  experimenL  The  evil  of  excessive  party  spirit  has  certainly 
derived  a  high  stimulus  from  the  vast  moneyed  interests  which  have 
beea  involved  io  our  national  politics  through  this  ill-omened  connection. 
That  abundance  of  revenue  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  tho  high 
centralized  overaction  of  the  Federal  Government — of  its  excessive  legis- 
lation— its  extravagant  expenditures — the  manifold  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions necessarily  incidental  to  the  disbursement  of  large  public  revenue — 
we  can  here  afford  apace  but  to  allude  to  these  ideas.  Our  readers  wiM 
readily,  however,  follow  out  the  suggestion  of  them,  to  the  conclusion 
above  staled ;  and  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  compulsory  public  eeononjf 
consequent  upon  a  rigid  restriction  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
cnrrency  of  the  Constitution  must  strike  at  the  roots  of  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  the  evils  that  have,  during  the  past  epoch,  confessedly  mingled 
themselves,  like  the  tares  in  the  wheat,  with  (he  benefits  we  have  derived 
from  our  present  system  of  government  The  extent  of  the  beneficial 
influence  which  must  dow,  in  a  thousand  indirect  ways,  from  such  a  re- 
form, during  the  succeeding  period,  who  can  foresee? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  a  safe  Democratic  majority  in  the  next  House  of 
Representatives.  There  have,  however,  been  some  indications  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Opposition  in  that  body,  to  attempt 
to  gather  a  full  attendance  of  their  force  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
and — with  the  aid  of  the  seIf<onstituted  and  self-sustaining  voles  of  some 
half  dozen  members  whom  the  most  shameless  official  frauds  have 
placed  in  possession  of  the  prima  faeit  evidence  of  membership,  In 
known  opposition  to  the  real  popular  vote  of  their  constituencies — to 
make  a  bold  and  unblushing  push  to  possess  themselves  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House,  by  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  involving  of  course 
the  appointment  of  the  Committees.  For  the  honor  of  our  common 
country  we  hope  that  so  disgraceful  a  plot  will  not  seriously  be  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  efifecL  It  cannot  succeed.  Even  were  the 
Whigs  allowed  to  count  their  grossly  unfair  and  illegal  votes  froni  New 
Jersey  and  Illinois,  we  still  believe  that  there  is  a  sufficient  majority  for 
the  election  of  the  Independent  Treasury  candidate.  But  should  the 
attempt  be  made,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe,  it  will  be  resolutely  and 
successfully  resisted.  And  among  our  opponents  themselves,  we  are 
well  assured,  there  is  a  sutHcieiU  number  of  men  of  high  and  honorable 
spirit  to  frustrate  so  flagitious  a  political  fraud,  by  refusing  to  lend  them- 
selves to  itB  perpetration, — who  cannot  but  perceive  the  decisive  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Administration  in  the  country,  and  its  clear  legal  majority 
in  the  House, — and  who  will  recognize,  both  the  just  right  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  that  body  to  control  its  organization;  and  the  moral  duty 
now  incumbent  upon  every  good  citizen,  since  the  new  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Administration  is  to  be  carried  into  eflect,  by  the  fiat  already  so  em- 
phatically pronounced  of  the  popular  will,  to  abstain  from  the  harassing 
opposition  of  mere  Action,  and  to  coAperate  with,  rather  than  unpatri- 
otically  to  embarrass,  its  fair  (qjplication  lo  the  teat  of  experiment. 
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Since  the  Article  oa  (hia  subject  in  out  August  number  wu  written, 
trents  have  occnrced  which  have  caused  a  geneTal  revulsion  of  public 
opinion  with  regsrd  to  the  benefiu,  as  well  as  the  stability,  of  Pkiladet- 
f  hut  Banking.  The  great  catastrophe  which  hsd  several  times  threatened 
to  involve  the  interests  of  th«  community  in  aniversBl  confusion,  and  had, 
on  one  occasion,  about  thirty  moolhs  since,  brought  embarrassment  and 
distre«a  upon  all,  has  at  last  arrived  in  sober  earnest.  Deferred  by  enor- 
mons  sacrifices,  in  order  that  the  measures  ingeniously  derised  by  its  man- 
agers for  the  simultaneous  overthrow  of  all  the  sound  banks  of  the  Union 
might  fully  exert  their  intended  effect,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania  elections 
mig-ht  take  place  before  this  astounding  shock  should  be  given  lo  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — the  great  crisis  of  its 
&te  oould  not,  it  seems,  be  postponed  beyond  the  v^ry  day  subsequent  to 
the  election  of  a  new  State  Legislature.  No  panic  existed,  nothing  like 
a  nui  upon  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  had  arisen  ;  but  the  urgent  necer 
sities  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  so  greatly  thickened,  and  this 
great  corporation  was  so  destitute  of  means  for  meeting  them,  ailer  it  had 
been  for  months  absorbing  the  floating  funds  of  the  other  cities  by  selling 
its  post  notes,  payable  at  future  periods,  in  the  market,  at  rates  which  a^ 
ferded  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  interest  a  year  to  the  buyers, 
that  it  was  even  found  impossible  to' wait  the  arrival  of  the  steam  packet 
Liverpool,  which  was  hourly  expected,  and  could  not  tail  to  bring  inlet 
ligence  of  deep  importance  to  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  this  coimtry. 
On  the  day  the  election  took  place,  orders  were  transmitted  to  the  agency 
ef  die  Bank  at  New  York,  to  dishonor  a  large  amotmt  of  its  post  notei 
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&llin^  doe  on  the  next  day  in  the  latter  city.  Cta  the  same  erening  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  banka  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  took 
place,  on  the  subject  of  continuing  specie  paym^ts.  Though  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  had  previoiuly  detennined  to  discTeditits  obligaiiona 
to  the  community,  it  was  represented  at  this  meeting,  and  its  officera  urged 
the  suspension  of  all  the  other  banks.  A  large  majority  of  these  banks, 
faowerer,  voted  in  &Tor  of  upholding  their  credit  by  maintaining  the 
redemption  of  their  paper  in  lawful  currency.  The  erenti  of  the  next 
morning  soon  satisfied  the  officers  of  these  banks  of  the  futility  of  their 
attempt  to  perform  their  honest  intmtionaagainst  the  detennination  of  the 
Great  Regulator  to  exert  ita  whole  poirer  to  invotve  the  banks  through- 
out the  Unim  ID  its  downbll.  During  the  night  after  the  day  aS  sus- 
pension the  Liverpool  arrived  at  New  Tork,  bringing  information  that 
the  house  of  Hottinguet  and  Co,  ijf  Paris,  which  had  been  the  agent 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the 
period  of  Hr,  John  Sergeant's  femous  miaaion,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  November  sevNith,  1816,  referred  to  in  our 
August  Dumber,  had  dishonored  the  bills  of  the  Bank,  draivn,  not  merely 
in  the  absence  of  means  to  meet  them,  but,  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  db- 
regard  of  an  acknowledged  notic^t  thatfurther  dralls  would  be  refused 
acceptance. 

The  anuals  of  commerce  cannot  furnish  another  instance  where  any 
party,  having  the  Elighteat  pretensions  to  character,  has  utideitaken  to 
sell  bills  of  exchange  in  the  market,  wilh  full  information  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  dishonored.  Individuals  have  been  punished  (or  ob- 
taining money  by  false  pretences,  upon  transactions  precisely  similar.  It 
was  a  most  flagitious  aUack  upon  real  commercial  confidence,  and  has 
produced  a  sensation  ihroujihout  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  we  feat 
will  be  long  remembered  to  the  prejudice  of  such  of  our  fellow-citizeni 
aa  may  have  occasion  to  raise  funds  abroad. 

That  wonderful  delusion,  which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had  blinded 
many  worthy  and  intelligent  individuab  as  to  the  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  Philadelphia  Banking,  and  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  credit  of 
our  country  at  home  and  abroad,  was  at  once  dispelled.  No  longer xould 
political  prepossessions  serve  the  Bonk  of  the  United  States  instead  of 
substantial  capital  Even  the  most  inveterate  party  prejudice  gave  way 
tmder  its  expcrmenlt  upon  the  security  of  our  fellow-citizens  engaged  in 
commerce  at  home,  or  travelling  abroad.  False  glosses  and  exteouations 
have  been  promulgated  by  newspajiers  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Bank.  But  the  source  of  these  apologies  is  now  loo  obvious  to  de- 
ceive any,  however  willing  to  be  misled.  Unfortunately  for  the  cha- 
racter of  ths  newspaper  press  of  our  coantry,  when  the  Bank  undertook 
to  carry  into  operation,  upon  a  scale  rivalled  only  by  John  Law,  his 
great  principle  that  confidenct  is  the  sole  measure  of  value,  as  the  means 
of  its  manufacture,  it  made  large  invrstmenta  in  leading  newspaper  es- 
tablishments of  some  of  our  principal  ciucs.     These  newspapera  were 
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cmpbyed  to  vindicate  its  proceedings,  and  support,  in  the  bee  of  thacom- 
muuily,  its  meditated  schemes  of  plunder.  The  evidence  of  its  giflBl 
outlay  ibr  these  piofligaie  purposes  is  not  derived,  like  most  of  its  secret 
operetioos  which  have  exercised  such  destructive  in^ence  upon  public 
morality,  merely  from  inference.  The  precise  amovnt  expended  in 
political  cOfruption  is  indeed  unknown  to  all  but  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Bank — abeolute  power  over  all  funds  in  its  custody,  both  public  and 
private,  having  been  given  to  its  presideot  by  express  vote  (^  the  corpo- 
ration,  to  be  applied  at  hii  discretion  without  voucher  or  explanation. 
But  the  fact  of  such  axpmdiCurea,  and  their  ostensible  object,  is  officially 
avowed  in  the  carefully  elaborated  poper  which  was  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank-r«xcepdng  the  three  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  public — and  thus  made  the  solemn  act  of  the 
eorporatioa  on  the  first  oM>ecember,  1833.  This  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, to  whbh  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereaAer,  in  endeavouring 
to  defend  the  Bank  from  the  charge  of  having  secretly  applied  the  fonds 
ouniated  to  its  custody  to  the  support  of  partiian  presses,  and  to  subsidize 
party  vrriters,  employs  the  following  language' 

"  -Tb«  Bank  oT  tbe  United  Stalia,  like  every  Mber  bank,  dorivts  much  of  Us  ad- 
vaotagM  from  ill  credit  and  ita  general  nputaiion  li>r  aolveiiey ;  and  the  dincton 
■re  llierelbre  bound,  by  official,  u  well  aa  personal  umsidecMioni,  (o  remove  un- 
fimnded  pnjudi>'n  nnd  repel  injurioua  calumriiea  on  the  inatitulion  inlnuled  to 
their  care.  •  •  •  The  Bank  eiten*  ill  clenr  right  lodefiind  ilwlf  equally  ngiunatthoM 
who  eirculala  fetw  MJHempnli,  nnd  those  who  circulate  folie  notes.  Ii  cnnnot  suffer 
itself  to  be  ealnmaialsd  down,  and  ihs  intcreats  eonided  to  iia  oBie  aserifierd  by 
faltshoods.  A  war  of  uuezsmpled  vloLenee  has  lieen  waged  against,  the  bank. 
The  inulmtion  defends  ilsdf.  lu  asrailants  are  wlin(  sre  called  poliiiciana,  and 
when  stBtemeDtB  whicli  (hey  cannot  answer  are  presented  V)  the  country  Ihry  re- 
pnuch  the  Bank  with  interfbiug  with  polities.  As  these  aaanults,  loo,  arv  tnoda  at 
lbs  peiioda  of  public  dections,  tlie  nnswec  of  thstbank  nrast-of  couise  ibUow  at  the 
sane  lime ;  and  thos,  tiecanss  these  poUtieians  aasail  tlie  Bank  on  tlte  bis  ofelM- 
tioos,  nntna  the  inatitulion  stands  mule,  it  is  charged  with  iiileTtering  in  polilica  and 
inflaeneing  electiona." 

The.country  has  seen  the  mercenary  band  employed  under  these  pre- 
texts, constantly  vindicating  and  lauding  all  ita  experiments  upon  our 
coRunercial  interests — its  contmctioas  and  expansions,  by  which  thou- 
sands have  been  ruined — its  cotton  speculations,  which  have  disorder- 
ed our  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges — its  post-note  policy,  by  which 
the  banks  conducted  on  mercantile  principles  have  been  suddenly  stripped 
of  th«  means  of  extending  their  accustomed  facilities  lo  commerce  by 
the  withdrawal  of  their  depoaites,  from  the  unprecedented  temptations 
offered  to  the  cupidity  of  capitalista  At  this  time  the  apprehension  of 
losing  this  great  patron  exercises  an  influence  apparently  as  powerful  as 
the  bribery  of  the  original  investments.  We  find  them  carrying  on  the 
fiercest  indirect  hostility  against  the  banks  which  have  not  suspended,  in 
COTisequence  of  their  exertions  to  uphold  the  standard  of  value.  But  since 
the  present  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  the  whole  matter  has 
become  too  troDsparent  to  allow  the  artifices  which  had  so  oAoi  proved 
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sufficient  on  former  occasions  for  misleading  the  mercantile  and  prodacki; 
classes,  to  exert  any  very  important  influenee. 

When  most  of  the  banks  in  !  837  Bimnltaneoualy  dishonored  their  oblig«- 
tions  throughout  the  country,  b  shout  of  anticipated  victory  was  every  where 
raised  by  the  suppotterB  of  Philadelphia  Btmking.  They  confidently 
believed  that  this  general  movement,  which  had  been  skilfully  concerted 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  odium  of  the  suspension  upon  the  responsi- 
ble Government  chos^by  the  people  to  protect  their  rights,  would  result 
in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  industry  and  politics  of  the  conntiy 
to  this'system.  Superficial  dec laimers,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  boldly 
charged  the  Executive  Government  with  bringing  inuTersaldistreasnpm 
die  country.  It  will  doubtless  be  borne  in  mind,  by  those  who  have  taken 
the  ^rouble  to  examine  our  twoformer  Articles  on  this  topic,  that  our  fiKts 
and  deductions  went  to  Show,  if  indeed  they  didnot  demonstrate  to  all 
unprejudiced  minds,  that  the  result  of  the  forty  yean  domination  exercised 
by  this  system  over  all  the  productive  and  commercial  interests  of  tbft 
several  States  of  the  Union,  enforced  and  aggravated  by  its  control  over 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  had  placed  the 
whole  coimtry  in  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  its  principal  focus  of 
operation.  The  independence  of  the  States  had  become  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  arbitrary  power  there  exercised  over  an  artificial  medium, 
which  had,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  been  permitted  to  become  our  gene- 
ral measure  of  value.  While  confidence  in  this  general  medium  happened 
to  have  been  buoyant  from  an  absence  of  effective  demand  for  its  redemp- 
tion in  money,  the  banks  in  every  section  bad  invariably  been  induced  to 
expand  their  circulation  and  increase  their  accommodations  with  the 
avidity  which  large  profits  never  &)l  to  produce.  All  kinds  of  specula- 
lative  undertakings  were  periodically  enconraged,  at  the  caprice  of  thoae 
who  managed  the  focus  of  the  system.  But  whoever  their  interests  or 
their  apprehensiotis  have  induced  the  detnand  of  balances  in  lawful  cur- 
rency, none  of  the  other  banks  have  ever  been  able  to  sustain  themselves 
but  by  sudden  and  violent  contractions,  producing  distrust,  distress  and 
general  embarrassment.  By  repeated  alternations  of  these  stimulating 
tmd  depletincr  processes,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  whole  country 
have  been  continually  kept  in  a  condition  of  servile  bondage  to  a  few 
irresponsible  individuals. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  artificial  system,  sudde;i  transitions  from 
fallacious  prosperity  to  actual  suffering  have  always  been  found  unavoid- 
able. The  radical  difficulty  is  that  paper  is  not  money,  and  no  human 
power  can  transmute  it  into  money.  Wben  issued  by  banks  as  a  substi- 
tute for  money,  it  enables  them  to  control  the  amount  of  lawful  currency 
in  circulation ;  but  whenever  their  interest  makes  the  distinction  expe- 
dient, they  find  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  credulous  holders  of 
their  notes  that  they  are  not  money,  but  merely  rags.  Paper  may 
he  received  by  consent  as  the  representative  of  forms,  factories,  or  money. 
Paper  currency  is  only  credit  circuhited  among  the  people  by  confidence. 
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GoMing  nothiDg,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  being  exchangeable  for  money 
which  is  iotrinaically  Tslnable  tbraughout  ihe  world,  wbenerer  confideoce 
b  gweral  an  irresistible  tnnptation  is  held  oat  to  manu&ctuie  and  cir- 
culate tbia  credit  beyond  the  legitimate  demimda  of  commerce.  Tboae 
who  are  able,  bjr  the  aid  of  charters,  to  inopira  this  geaeral  confidence, 
enjoy  the  prerogative  of  making  nothing  represent  objecta  of  the  high- 
est intrinsic  worth.  This  nothing  is  profusely  snbrtituted  for  money  in 
common  use,  and  as  no  one  will  habitually  employ  a  valuable  article 
where  one  of  no  cost  will  answer  the  same  purposes,  paper  curreticy 
necessarily  expels  specie  from  circulation,  and  causes  its  exportation  to 
those  cotimries  where  it  is  held  in  higher  esteem.  When  all  the  channels 
of  circnlation  are  distended  with  paper,  the  whole  airy  fabric  is  do- 
Itroyed  by  a  breath,  and^  its  nctinu  aUnd  agape  at  the  trick  of  legerde- 
main by  which  they  haVe  been  cheated,  with  as  mnch  apparent  surpriaa 
as  though  it  had  not  been  repeated  time  and  again. 

The  experience  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  forty  jr^uv^aa  eita- 
blished,  beyond  <]uestiou,  that  it  b  not  in  die  power  of  man  to  establish  a 
paper-issuing  authority  which  will  r^guUt^  with  steadiness  and  wisdom 
the  paper  issues  of  other  instituti(His.  Were  our  own  experience  inade> 
quale  to  establish  this  axiom,  it  bas  been  amply  proved  by  the  history  (^ 
the  paper  currency  of  England,  which,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  aided  by  all  the  authority  of  that  powerful  Ooremment, 
has  produced  only  a  continual  succession  of  ruinous  revulsions  from  the 
days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie  lo  the  present  hour.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Impunity  in  the  excessive  use  of  confidence  for  individual  profit  caimot 
fail  to  lead  to  its  abase.  Whether  paper  is  issued  by  a  single  bank  or  by 
a  thousand,  the  temptation  of  high  profits  invariably  forces  so  mnch  of  (his 
fictitious  currency  into  all  die  reins  and  arteries  of  circulation  whenever 
confidence  is  strong,  as  to  excile-the  commercial  and  piodnctiTe  intercttt 
to  die  verge  of  insanity.  Reaction  inevitably  follows,  wh«i  a  panic  n- 
pervenes,  and  a  sodden  curtailment  overthrows  at  once  all  calcuktioDt 
based  ^ipon  such  a  visionary  foundation. 

In  a  country  where  oil  potiticol  powte  is,  by  the  Jbrm  of  government, 
derived  immediately  from  the  people  dtemselves^  inunonse  influence  con- 
Bol  fail  to  be  exercised  by  those  individuals  who  ai«  actively  engaged  in 
pursuits  the  success  of  which  depend  upon  the  fluctuatiooB  of  this  sya- 
lem  of  currency,  after  it  has  superseded  the  employment  of  money  for  the 
purposes  of  commercial  interchange.  Among  us  these  pursuits  are  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  in  any  other  coimtry.  This  influence  has  accord- 
ingly beeo'ibund,  at  various  periods  of  our  history,  to  wield  predominant 
power.  Intelligent  men  appear  to  have  occasionally  surrendered  their 
judgment  to  the  implicit  guidance  of  irresponsible  peraons,  whose  object 
evidently  has  been  to  realize  large  pecuniary  gains,  without  regard  to  the 
ruin  inflicted  upon  thousands  of  unsuspecting  victims  by  the'  executioB  of 
their  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  rendered  it  but  too  evident  ihu 
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«Tery  indindwl  who  either  posKMn  or  bopn  u>  poMMt  property  miiK 
arouae  himaelf  from  apathy,  aDd  beatow  hta  atUntkn  upas  the  subject  of 
public  currency,  if  he  expecta  to  enjoy  his  poaaein(xis  by  any  other  ten- 
ure than  the  caprice  of  the  roanulaRturers  of  paper  money.  Nor  ia  the 
aecurity  of  property  alone  hazarded  by  the  control  which  these  self- 
elected  rulers  exercise  over  the  community.  They  have  been  enabled  to 
mooopolize  vast  amountH  of  property,  and  to  direct  the  commerce  of  the 
country  into  such  channels  aa  will  best  promote  their  short-sighted  views, 
by  (heir  arbitrary  power  over  the  practical  measure  of  value.  The  ^Ate 
of  dependence  into  which  Ihouaands  ^e  thus  brought  inevitably  leads  to 
political  Mibservience.  Whoever  is  able  to  withhold  from  any  indivi- 
dual the  Decenaries  of  life,  or  the  means  by  which  tboae  gialifications 
are  obuined  which  the  force  of  icuilom  has  elevated  into  the  rank  of  ne- 
ceenriee,  can  exercise  andiipuled  control  over  his  political  coitduct. 
Such  an  individual  becomes  in  eficct  a  slave,  ibongh  by  courtesy  aitd 
custom  he  may  bo  called  a  freeman.  The  aggregatiim  of  property  in 
vast  masses,  under  the  control  of  a  aingle  person,  inevitably  leada  to  sub- 
jugation, A  practical  instance  of  this  kind  was  lately  made  the  subject 
of  complacent  boasting' in  several  of  the  newspapers  opposed  to  the  Ad' 
miniatratioa  It  was  seriously  alleged,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing others  to  imitate  the  example,  that  the  recent  election  of  Meonber* 
of  Congress  in  Rhode  Island  was  solely  carried  in  favor  of  the  Opposi- 
tion candidates  by  the  power  exercised  b;  two  extensive  manu&ctureis 
in  that  State  over  the  numerous  voters  who  were  dependent  upcm  them 
for  employment  and  Uvciibood. 

The  regalatioo  of  the  enlerpriae,  industry  and  subsistence  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  from  one  central  point,  by  the  movement  of  artifi- 
cial currency,  tnoblrs  its  managers  there  to  exercise  almost  unbounded 
power,  though  neither  responsible  to  the  laws  of  any  State,  excepting 
that  in  which  this  central  point  is  located,  nor  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  under  the  Coiulitutioa.  The  present  suspen- 
sicai  in  Philadelphia  has  involved  the  mcmetary  traiisacti(»is  of  the  citi- 
zeiu  of  every  State  in  the  Union  in  difficulties.  In  many — indeed  in 
most — of  the  States,  it  has  at  once  expelled  money  from  circulation  as 
currency,  and  made  it  an  article  of  merchandise.  Tbe  long  ascendancy 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  over  all  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  has  enabled  it  to  inffict  the  greatest  calamities  upon  every 
part  of  tbe  country  where  other  banks  have  been  established,  without 
the  slightest  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  Oovernments  of  preventing 
these  evils.  Not  only  are  citizens  deprived  of  tbe  mMus  of  meeting 
their  pecuniary  engagements,  but  the  States  themselves  can  neither  col- 
lect their  revenues  nor  pay  their  debts  in  lawful  money.  In  short,  this 
bank  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  the  highest  functions  of  political 
power  throughout  the  Union. 

The  origmal  projectors  of  Philadelphia  Banking  undoubtedly  re- 
garded this  practical  result  of  its  operalioD— the  creating  an  arbitrary 
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and  irreiponoible  control  over  the  people  of  the  Unitfd  Statra — u  ks 
main  objecL  Their  ienga  xnt  to  establish  &  stroitf^  government,  with 
powers  of  self-election,  wholljr  independent  of  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Report  of  Hamilton  in  bvor  of 
a  national  bank,  that  its  specious  language,  when  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular  tongue,  clearly  imports  (hat  the  Executive  power  was  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  control  intended  to  be  exercised  through  a  great  pap^* 
raanu&ctoring  machbe  orer  all  the  interest^  and  pursnits  of  tha  people. 
As  soon  as  it  was  established,  he  accordingly  made  it  the  focus  of  all 
public  transactions,  which  oeceasarily  inToWed  those  of  the  moat  influ- 
ential classes  of  the  community. 

The  preaeni  advocates  of  a  natinial  bank,  emboldened  by  the  great 
authority  of  Philadelphia  Bankiog'over  all  our  productive  and  commer- 
cial interests,  have  flung  aside  all  those  disguises  and  subterfuges  which 
iuTe  been  suggested  by  their  predecessors  in  justification  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Coostitudon  which  such  an  act  of  legislation  by  Cougresa  in- 
rolvea.  Instead  of  urging  the  necessity  of  creating  an  irresponsible  cor- 
poration to  assist  the  Executive  in  the  management  of  the  public  finances^ 
as  was  done  by  Hamilton,  we  have  seen  a  distinguished  candidate  for  the 
{Residency,  in  the  course  of  a  late  peregrination  through  several  of  the 
middle  States,  earnestly  point  out  the  advantages  of  surrendering  the 
control  of  the  public  rcBOurcea  to  an  association  of  private  individuals, 
to  be  employed  for  their  own  profit,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  lessening 
the  Constitutional  power  of  that  branch  of  the  Oovemment.  About  tb«, 
same  period,  a  gentleman,*  urtderstood  by  all  who  are  fiuniliar  with  the  po- 
litics of  the  day  to  be  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
paityopposed  to  the  existing  Administration — i^  indeed,  he  does  not  regard 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  (hat  party — promulgated  from  Sars- 
loga  Springs,  at  that  time  the  general  head-quarters  of  the  party,  an  ela- 
borately written  epistle  upon  the  currency,  of  which  the  sum  and  snb- 
ttancs  may  be  understood  from  a  single  sentence,  which  is  expressed  In 
these  terms: 

"  The  fiict  iu,  ■  national  bank  is  the  ran  of  onr  political  tyftem,  nod  without  it 
»r  iboll  h&w  the  daifciieaa  and  eonraiian  which  tha  plaiwtarj  ajratem  would  exhibit 
without  the  gnu.  regulator  of  the  univcree." 

Views  of  similar  import  are  contained  in  the  address  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi  by  a  late  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Representft- 
lives,  in  oflering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  which  has  been  republished,  with  strong  marks  of  approbation, 
by  the  leading  Opposition  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  The 
qoestion  respecting  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  he 
&irly  regarded  as  the-  main  point  in  issue  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  country,  as  distinctly  as  it  was  at  the  eommcnccmenl  of 
the  operation  of  our  present  form  of  government 

•Mr.  Joseph  M.  Whiio,  orifinally  of  Kentucky,  and  lately  deUgate  to  ConpCM 
£no  Ihs  TeiiilOTr  of  Florida.    Tha  iHtcr  letened  to  in  ibetcxt  was  poUiahed  in^|(; 
Ite  Nnttonal  Iaiclli|aacer  of  tha  16(h  Aupiat  laM,  '-' 
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It  may  be  ivorth  our  while,  under  Iheae  circumstances,  to  coDsider 
whether  the  sagacious  founders  of  our  General  Government,  in  framing 
its  fuudamental  laws,  were  favored  fay  that  marvellous  light  which  the 
"sun  of  our  political  system"  has  so  benignantly  ahed  upon  modem  po- 
liticians. It  is  obvious  that  Congress  possesses  no  power  excepting  such 
BS  has  been  granted  by  the  Constitution.  But  for  the  authority  given  by 
this  instrument,  any  three  hundred  individuals,  assembled  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  with  or  without  the  form  of  election,  may  assume  the  pow- 
ers exercised  by  Congress.  I^  therefore,  the  Constitution  has  not  in- 
vested that  body  with  the  power  to  create  a  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  it 
may  be  chartered  to  as  good  a  purpose  by  the  Whig  convention  which 
is  to  assemble  next  month  at  Harrishurg,  as  by  Congress. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  refused  to  include  among 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress,  the  authority  to  create  any  corporation 
whatever  with  privileges  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  within  which  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation  was  restricted. 
Before  that  period,  the  blessings  inseparable  from  the  employment  of 
paper  currency  as  a  substitute  for  money  had  been  enjoyed  to  satiety. 
In  fact,  no  other  single  cause  had  operated  so  powerfully  in  producing 
the  evils  which  rendered  a  new  form  of  government  essential  to  the 
security  of  private  property,  and  the  preservation  of  the  political  rights 
orthe  people  at  large.  The  conflicting  atid  profligate  legislation  of  the 
several  States"  on  the  subject  of  currency  had  nearly  destroyed  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  several  sections  of  the  Union,  had  em- 
barrassed foreign  Imercourso  with  a  variety  of  unequal  and  preposterous 
restrictions,  and  had  reduced  society  almost  to  its  original  elements. 

In  establishing  the  General  Government  with  ample  power  to  remedy 
the  evils  created  by  a  narrow  spirit  of  rivalship  among  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  majority  of  the  Convention  disclaimed  all  desire  or  inten- 
tion of  empowering  Congress  to  concentrate  a  general  control  over  the 
people  and  property  of  the  seventl  States.  This  was  no  doubt  among 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  denial  of  power  to  create  a  bank — though 
the  prominent  ground  shown  by  the  debates  appears  to  have  been  an  ab- 
solute abhorrence  of  all  paper  currency  in  every  shape  and  form.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  upright  and,  cleat-sighted  sages  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  those  memorable  discussions  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  car- 
dinal principle  upon  which  the  strength  and  permanency  of  our  repub- 
lican system  wholly  depends — the  ancient  Germanic  polity  of  local  self- 
government  derived  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Long  since  era- 
dicated, by  the  influence  of  fraud  and  force,  from  the  old  world,  its  prin- 
cipal vestige,  even  in  England,  whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  this 
country,  is  the  trial  by  jury,  of  which  the  original  features  have  been  so 
materially  invaded,  at  diS^rent  periods  of  English  history,  for  the  pur- 

■A  BTTinpiU  of  this  Irgialation  may  b«  found  in  Ibe  third  volume  of  the  Snpple- 
nuU  of  Dotwon'i  Edition  of  the  &>eyeIop«dia  BrittwiicB— utiele,  Dmitu  Stito. 
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poM  of  promoting  Ae  eo»vetUence  of  the  prerogative.  No  aTgiime&t 
operates  with  so  much  power  apon  supeTficial  minJa — and  none  is  »" 
often  urged  in  favor  of  the  general  use  of  paper  currency  in  all  ih« 
transactions  of  aocial  life — as  that  of  conveitience.  It  is  regarded  oa  auf' 
ficieni  to  justify  the  overthrow  of  the  most  sacred  sanctions.  Impartial 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  permanent  comfort  of  the  commu- 
nity, are  all  to  be  disregarded  for  the  exelnsive  eonKotienct  of  those  who 
are  enabled,  by  the  emplaymentj  in  all  public  and  private  transactions,  of 
this  factitious  medium,  to  exercise  irresponsible  power.  No  government 
on  earth  was  so  eomjontrU  as  that  of  Napoleon,  %i  the  zenith  of  his 
imferial  sway.  Nothing,  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  was  suffered  to  in- 
terfere with  his  views  of  what  he  was  pleased  lo  regard  as  their  inter- 
erts.  He  always  professed  a  devotion  to  liberty  quite  as  zealoasly,  and 
with  more  apparent  sincerity,  than  is  contained  in  the  fervid  declamations 
constantly  promulgated  in  support  of  the  management  of  Philadelphia 
Banking,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tyranny  of  our  Constitutional  Qovem- 
ment  His  secret  orders  were  sufficient  laws  for  his  dependents.  Those 
upon  whom  they  operated  became  acquainted  with  their  purport  and  ot^- 
ject  when  they  were  put  in  execution.  No  directions  were  ever  more 
implicitly  obeyed — and  none  could  he  more  highly  esteemed  by  his  fol- 
lowers— than  those  which  empowered  them  to  riot  in  the  plunder  of 
sutgugated  Europe.  The  overthrow  of  established  dynasties  1^  military 
force,  in  order  to  relieve  their  subjects  from  oppression,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  convulsions  which  have  so  long  agitated  the  commerco 
and  property  of  this  country,  by  the  galvanic  action  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  under  its  proFcMed  guardianship  of  the  public  freedom 
against  alleged  encroachments  of  the  Executive  upon  the  Con^itutiqn 
and  the  Laws.  The  unlimited  control  over  the  hopes  of  vast  numbers 
of  adulators  and  dependents  which-  both  Napoleon  and  the  Bank  wer« 
able  to  exercise  for  periods  of  nearly  twenty  years,  at  once  sank  under 
the  reverses  inseparable  from  the  preposterous  enterprises  into  which 
they  vvere  equally  seduced  by  the  cojivenienee  of  arbitrary  power  over 
whole  States  and  nationa 

The  principle  of  local  self-govemmwit  has  at  last  found  an  abiding 
place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  By  the  modem  improvement  of 
representation,  its  efficiency  and  extent  of  practical  application  have 
been  Incalculably  increased.  Populous  communities  are  now  enabled 
to  participate  in  its  manifold  advantages,  without  being  involved  in 
those  scenes  of  disorder  which  led,  in  ancient  times,  so  often  to  anarchy. 
But  this  power  of  extension  exposes  its  principal  source  of  weakness- 
secret  inQuence  operating  upon  the  selfish  motives  of  an  unworthy 
Representative,  and  causing  him  to  pursue  a  course  contrary  lo  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  constituents.  In  England,  this  insidious  corruption  has  ef- 
fected such  enormous  sacrifices  of  the  welfare  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  individuab,  as  to  seriously  threaten  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  things.     In  this  country,  the  sameMC 
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euiae  prodaced  the  ehuter  of  the  fint  Bsnk  of  die  United  States,  u 
was  explained  in  the  Article  in  our  July  number.  The  vast  fonunes 
realized  in  Philadelphia  out  of  the  diatreases  of  those  who  sustained  the 
actual  harden  of  ihe  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  had  bees  com> 
IKlled  by  necessity  to  port  with  their  public  securities  to  apeculaton 
at  two-and-eiz  pence  in  the  poutid,  which  were  fiinded  by  Hamilton 
at  Uieir  nominal  value,  in  despite  of  the  esmnt  opposition  of  Modi- 
son  to  this  proBigate  arrangement,  iiiroished  ample  inducemeots  for 
soothing  the  original  opposition  of  several  members  of  Coogres  to  the 
National  Bank.  Experirace  has  invariably  shown  that,  the  more  dis- 
tant the  Representative  is  removed  from  the  knowledge  and  sapervisiw 
of  his  constituents  in  the  peifbrmance  of  his  delegated  trust,  the  more 
accessible  he  becomes  to  such  abuses.  The  strongest  bulwark  against 
them  is,  accordingly,  to  be  found  in  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the 
several  State  Oovemmeols.  The  imitation,  by  tbo  first  Congress,  of  the 
oppressive  example  of  England,  in  subjecting  the  people  <^  this  country 
to  a  paper  oligarchy,  could  never  have  been  brought  about,  but  for  the 
ambitious  achemes  of  the  moniyed  interest  to  impose  indirect  burdens  on 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  by  means  of  the  General  GovemmenL 
Undoubtedly,  tho  Slate  Governments  will  be  managed  by  men  of  lite 
passions  with  others.  The  permanent  interests  of  their  citizens  may  be 
involved  by  improvident  debts,  created  by  the  intrigues  of  speculators. 
These  may  be  sustained  by  opprcaslTO  monopolies,  introduced  under  in- 
genious pretexts  of  public  advantage.  Productive  industry  may  be 
shackled  by  laws  calculated  lo  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer  But,  so  long  as  these  evils  are  local,  they  admit  of  remedies 
more  immediate  and  efficient  than  when  they  are  simultaneously  spread 
over  the  Union.  Where  tite  whole  body  is  diseased,  cure  becomes  im- 
measurably more  diStcuU  and  doubtful  than  when  only  a  separate  limb 
or  organ  is  out  of  order.  If  the  people  of  any  State  are  willing  to  re- 
main satisfied  with  an  internal  policy  which  would  excite  great  alarm  in 
another  State,  the  periect  independence  of  each  will  promote  the  ulti- 
mate  advantage  of  both.  Discovery  of  any  mistaken  course  will  be 
mads  the  more  readily,  and  proper  measures  for  retrieving  the  general 
intereala  of  the  citizens  at  large  may  bo  adopted  and  carried  into  eBed 
with  greater  efficiency,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  those  whose 
property  and  pursuits  are  exposed  to  injury,  than  would  be  practicable 
by  the  General  Government  Every  measure,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
invade  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  or  to  rmder  them  dependent  upon, 
or  tributary  to,  any  branch  of  the  General  GoTemiDeot,  in  matters  of 
internal  policy,  must  impair  the  safely  of  the  whole  people.  While  the 
States  shall  steadfastly  uphold  ibcjr  right  to  govern  their  citizens  withb 
the  sphere  of  their  rcsper.tive  jurisdictions,  and  firmly  exercise  all  the 
altribules  of  sovereignty,  excepting  such  as  have  been  granted  to  the 
General  Government  by  the  Constitution,  the  public  liberty  must  remain 
in  an  impregnable  postion.     Ho  individuiil  State,  however  temporarily 
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nusgnided,  can  prodnce  the  slighteat  injniioiu  effects  upon  the  whole^ 
i«4ule  Mch  AaW  maintain  its  rights  over  its  own  citizens.  Bu^  when* 
ever  the  political  powoi  of  the  coonCiy  shall  become  conc^itraled,  by 
the  Bubrenion  of  the  pnctical  sovereignty  of  the  States,  the  stability  of 
Um  Q«Deial  Goremroent  will  receive  a  fa^  blow.  The  records  of  the 
hamaa  race  do  not  Aimish  an  instance  of  a  Terolution  which  does  not 
illnstrato  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  concentration  of  "poli^cal 
power.  The  oldest  form  of  government  in  the  world)  equally  with  the 
most  receru,  only  serves  to  evince  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  great 
Inmers  of  oiir  Constitution,  in  their  jealous  anxiety  to  preserve,  with  all 
their  onginal  force,  the  rights  of  the  States  over  every  subject  beloDging 
to  their  internal  govertmienL 

As  die  course  pursued  by  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  prohibiting  the 
smuggling  of  opium  into  her  dominions,  has  been  seriously  stated  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  late  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
example  of  that  moat  ancient  of  all  govemmenls  cannot  be  regarded  as 
fiiT-felched,  since  the  disastrous  influence  of  its  policy  has,  by  a  kind  of 
magic  in  a  stogie  night,  converted  "  the  btit  eurTtney  in  the  world"  into 
a  disgusting  mass  of  depreciated  shin-plasters.  China  had  realized  all 
the  blessings  whi(fb  inevitably  flow  from  a  paper  currency  many  cento- 
ries  before  an  individual  of  the  present  reigning  family  had  passed  the 
great  wall.  The  Emperor,  now  in  possession  of  the  throne,  inherits  it 
from  the  leader  of  a  horde  of  nomadic  Tartars,  who  succeeded  in  seizing 
upon  the  seat  of  central  power  in  one  of  his  predatory  incursiooa  As 
every  section  of  ibat  extensive  and  vastly  ropulous  nation  is  entirely  de- 
pendent for  all  the  details  of  internal  administration  upon  the  central 
power  at  Pekin,  the  usurper  end  his  descendants  found  little  difficulty  in 
calabli^ing  and  maintaining  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Empire,  in 
spile  of  the  repugnance  of  nearly  the  whole  people  to  this  forcible  change 
oir  dynasty. 

But  to  come  more  immediately  to  our  own  times,  the  nation  which 
has  most  recently  and  moat  frequ«i(ly  changed  its  frame  of  government 
is  France.  Within  the  lait  half  r^nlury  it  furnishes  an  interesting 
series  of  illustrations  on  this  point.  The  most  distant  in  time,  but  not 
the  least  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  is  the  original  revolution  in 
I7B9.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  results  of  the  famous  svariH  of 
Jcdin  Law  upon  all  public  and  private  credit.  A  clear  and  tetisfactory 
explanation  of  this  sj'stem  may  be  found  in  our  number  of  March  last, 
translated  from  the  writing  of  the  celebrated  Storch.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  Philadelphia  Banking  is  merely  a  servile  imitation  of  Law's  scheme- 
even  to  the  details  of  commercial  speculation,  and  the  exportation  of 
specie  to  foreign  conntries.  After  the  desolation  which  overspread 
France  in  consequence  of  the  currency  issued  fay  the  Ro^l  Bank,  the 
extreme  distress  of  the  people  induced  the  national  assembly  lo  eanctioa 
the  repetition  of  paper  currency — the  coHtenience  of  which  has  always 
been  so  seductive  to  short-sighted  politiciwu,  and  the  security  of  which  wm 
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fO  trnqneitioDflble,  when  made  receivable,  as  this  paper  vat,  in  paymoit 
for  the  n&tionol  domain  of  Fiance,  eslunsted  at  an  intEiense  value.  Tke 
imuB  o[  auigTLott  was  Btrongly  resisted — particularly  by  the  miaist^  of 
finance  of  the  day — the  upright  and  well-meaning  Neckar.  But  a|] 
objectioDs  were  answered  by  Mirabeau,  in  a  single  sentence,  wfaioh 
shows  both  his  talent  and  his  profiigacy.  "  Partout  oit  se  tiotivera  uD 
poTteurd'asgignatB,Tous  conterez  un-defeaseui  n^cessiirede  voa  mesure»— 
un  erfioncier  int^ress^  h.  tos  succda."  Can  any  intelligent  man  doubt 
but  8  Bimilar  motive  has  often  dictated  the  course  of  Philadelphia  Bank- 
ing— especially  in  its  recent  enormous  issues  of  post-notes  at  such  appai* 
ing  sacrifices!  The  same  argument  led  the  authors  of  the  fonding 
system  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  declare  a  oatiMuJ  debt  (o 
be  a  UBtional  blessing.  On  similar  principles  it  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed to  issue  a  vast  sum  in  Treasury  notes  for  the  relief  of  tike  impro- 
vident Bpceulationg  into  which  the  iMuks,  and  some  of  the  States  under 
their  influence  bavebeen  plunged. 

Neither  the  revolution  of  1769,  nor  the  changes  of  government 
which  afterwards  so  rapidly  followed  each  other,  could  have  been 
flfiected,  iiad  not  all  the  political  power  of  France  been  concentrated  at 
Paria  The  most  striking  txA  important  of  all  these  sudden  changes 
<rf  (he  supreme  authority  of  that  nation — the  seizure  of  power  by 
Bonaparte— would  undoubtedly  have  failed  but  for  the  universal  dis- 
order  aitd  demoralization  produced  by  the  paper  currency  defended  by 
Mirabeau,  cm  the  ground  that  it  must  ensure  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
goremment  The  bulk  of  the  French  people,  groaning  under  the  evils 
inflicted  on  them  by  a  Use  and  fluctuating  measure  of  value,  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  of  all  possible  forms 
of  government,  which  could  protect  their  property  from  the  plunder 
10  which  this  flagitious  system  continually  exposed  them,  was  greatly 
preferable  to  such  a  state  of  insecurity.  ,  A  £iint  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  general  desperation  which  at  thai  time  pervaded  France,  and  enabled 
that  adventurer  lo  ascend  the  most  powerful  and  magnificent  throne  that 
haa  ever  daziled  the  eyes  of  Europe,  if  we  will  call  to  recollection  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  this  country,  excited  by  the  general  suspension 
(hT  Iha  bsnks  in  1837.  Under  the  incitement  of  ikvors  from  the  banks, 
individuals  complimented  as  the  peculiar  Defenders  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Laws,  were  unwearied  in  their  labors  to  crentc  a  rebellious  op- 
position lo  the  execution  of  long  cstablisbed  solemn  enactmenta;  The 
control  over  the  livelihood  of  large  portions  of  the  community  at  that 
time,  as  at  the  present,  enabled  the  manu&cturers  of  paper  currency  to 
plunge  them  at  once  into  the  deepest  sofiering.  But  for  the  forbearance 
and  discernment  of  the  laboring  classes,  which  fumisli  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  teal  elevation  of  their  character  above  that  of 
many  who  have  taunted  them  for  their  unfitness  to  exercise  political 
rights,  the  ndiole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  must  have  been  involved 
ii  scene*  of  disotder  similar  to  those  brooght  npon  France  by  that  rest- 
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launeas  of  ten^per,  and  that  KvHity  ibr  &U  kioda  of  excevea,  whieli  llie 
paper  syateto  always  createa  among  its  diaciples. 

A  comparattre  view  of  the  RevolutioD  of  England,  in  1688,  with  that 
of  our  owa  country  in  the  (bllowing  c«ntUTy,  will  afibrd  us  useful  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject  of  coacentratiDg  political  power.  In  the  mother 
country  a.  foreigner  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  imported 
mercenaiies-sot  eiceeding  fifieen  thousand  men,  was  able  ta  mount 
the  throne  and  change  the  fundamental  laws  regulating  the  future  snc- 
cessioa  of  the  Crown,  by  simply  seizing  upon  tha  seat  of  goTenuneut, 
and  iliua  obtainii^  the  control  of  the  whole  machinery  of  political  power. 
But  during  our  Revolution  the  power  of  Government  was  not  central- 
ized. Congress  could  exercise  no  control  over  the  jq'operty  or  puisuita 
of  the  people,  excepting  such  as  was  indispensable  to  the  menagement  of 
the  war,  and  the.  regulation  of  political  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Every  other  power  of  government  belonged  to,  and  was  exer- 
cised by,  the  several  States.  The  capture  of  the  city  where  Congress 
held  its  sessions  created  no  disturbance  in  their  functious.  Neither  tb« 
disaffection  not  subjugation  of  particular  Slates  by  the  enemy,  prevoited 
the  other  State  Governments  from  discharging  their  duties,  both  towards 
their  own  citizens  and  the  common  cause  of  freedom.  The  great  armies 
maintained  by  England  at  various  points  within  the  Union  for  seven 
years,  though  su^iently  powerful  to  overrun  several  entire  States, 
and  to  hold  some  of  them  as  conquests  for  years  together,  were  found 
totally  insufficient  to  secure  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  They 
were  never  able  to  organize  a  new  political  system,  because  the  simulta- 
neous control  over  every  State  was  essepUat  to  accomplish  that  great  oh; 
jecL  This  the  whole  energies  of  the  British  Empire  could  uever  effect — 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  intrigues,  the  treachery  and  the  cupidity 
of  many  influential  iodividuala  among  ourselves.  Unless  «yery  Stale 
could  be  vanquished,  and  the  governments  of  the  whole  held  imder  sub- 
jection at  the  same  moment,  the  means  of  organized  resistance  were 
always  at  hand  This  is  the  great  secret  of  our  strength  as  a  nation. 
While  this  peculiar  feature  of  our  complex  system  shall  be  preserved  in 
its  original  efficiency  by  the  careful  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  no  revolution  can  overthrow  our  Government,  whether  attempted 
by  foreign  or  domestic  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various  projects  for  consoLdating  and  coocca- 
traling  the  political  power  of  the  Union,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  entertained  by  the  parlizans  of  a  strong  and  all-pervading  Nation^ 
Government,  would  by  their  success,  inevitably  expose  our  republicaa 
institutions  to  detraction  m  a  similar  manner  as  the  revolutions  every 
where  described  in  history  hare  been  effected.  The  strongest  guarantee 
against  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  movement,  by  which  only  our  system 
could  be  in  danger  of  overthrow,  is  aflbrded  by  the  diversity  of  habiH, 
interests,  and  pursuits,  which  prevail  among  the  people  organised  is 
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Mpante  and  diatioct  political  aorereigntim.  The  practical  influence  of 
the  Bereral  Statea  ia  the  exercise  of  theii  rights  is  therefbre  the  polUdiam 
of  our  liberties. 

No  one  can  examine  the  Constitiilioa  of  the  United  Stales  withont 
conriction  that  it  was  not  intended  to  impair  any  of  these  eaaential  rights. 
The  StBtea  were  expressly  secured  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  political 
poireT  OTer  their  own  citizens  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The 
■ages,  whose  counsels  and  courage  guided  the  American  people  through 
their  mom^ tons  struggle  with  ihe  most  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  on 
earth  with  triumph,  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  guard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States  with  patriotic  jealousy.  This  is  amply  shown 
by  the  debates,  aa  well  in  the  General  Convention  where  the  Cktnatitu- 
tion  was  drawn  up  and  proposed  to  the  States,  as  in  the  several  State 
conventions  whoee  adoption  inveat<d  this  instrument  with  Its  sole  author- 
ity as  a  frame  of  Govemment. 

A  mere  assembly  of  ambassadors,  with  no  authority  to  raise  rerenne 
for  the  most  pressing  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  as  was  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  were  continually  involved  in  difficulty  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  common  cause.  The  movements  of  stich 
an  unwieldy  machine  were  exceedingly  tedious  and  inefficient,  even 
under  the  propelling  enthusiasm  excited  by  a  civil  war — in  peace  it  was 
found  to  be  almost  wholly  unmanageable.  Two  of  the  smaller  Slates  of 
the  Confederation,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  were  able  to  set  Congress 
at  defiance.  It  finally  became  a  matter  of  necessity  lo  clothe  the  General 
Qovemment  with  further  powers  to  avoid  the  total  disintegration  of  the 
aystem.  Rivalry  between  the  States— the  development  of  con6icting  inte- 
rests upon  several  questions  of  commercial  regulations — and  above  all, 
the  universal  embarrassmmts  in  which  all  mercantile  interclianges  were 
involved  from  the  discordant  currency  authorized  by  tho  several  Statea, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  entree  coiktracts  end  moneyed  obligations, 
■tendered  further  measures  essential  for  the  security  of  properly  and  the 
preservation  of  good  failh.  This  great  object  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  establishment  of  a  general  measure  of  value — by  preventing  confficts 
among  the  States — by  securing  a  uniformity  in  all  commercial  duties  and 
r^ulatioDS — and  by  placing  the  United  ,6tates  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  altitude  of  one  nation,  posseaeing  full  powers  to  aflbid  pro- 
tectim  to  its  cttizeiu  These  results  were  mainly  aimed  at  in  the  Con- 
stitution, lis  leading  idea  is  to  invest  the  General  Government  with 
plenary  aulhority  over  the  intercoiiTse  between  foreigners  and  our  own 
citizens.  Its  primary  office  is  tho  control  of  all  relatitms  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  whether  of  peace  or  war.  The  other 
powers  granted  to  the  General  Government  are  intended  to  be  suboidi- 
nate  and  ancitlaryto  this  paramount  duty.  !•,  possesses  no  rightM  author- 
ity to  interfere  in  the  domestic  transactions  among  the  citizms  of  the 
several  Stales  beyond  the  necessary  power  to  raise  sufficient  revcnnsi 
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for  the  use  of  the  public  estabhehments  requisite  for  the  duchar^  of  its 
fbnctions,  directly  from  the  people — and  to  prevent  the  Bereral  StatM 
from  inflicting  injustice  upon  the  cititeos  of  each  other. 

All  powers  not  indispensable  to  carry  into  eflect  these  g^eneral  princi- 
ples remain  in  the  States  as  fully  as  befoie  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  them.  As  the  General  Ooveniinent  was  created  by  the  Consti- 
tntion,  it  can  obriotidy  possess  no  powers  beyond  those  contained  in  the 
hisirument  which  colled  it  into  being.  Whatever  doubts  might  exist  as 
to  implied  powers,  they  are  cMiclusively  settled  by  the  tenth  amendment, 
which  was  made  contemporaneously  with  its  exist»ice  as  a  frame  of  go- 
TeromenL 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  debates  with  which  ih£  framing  and 
sabsequent  adoptieai  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  were  accompanied. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every  American  citizm  who 
desires  to  understand  and  perform  his  duty  to  himself,  hb  fellow-men, 
and  to  posterity.  The  zealous  and  plausible  attempt  which  was  mode  to 
prevail  on  the  General  Coorfntionto  propose  lo  the  St&iea a  strotig  Go- 
ternintTit,  as  the  design  for  concentratmg  the  cfBcient  political  power  of 
the  Union  in  a  Chief  Magistrate  and  Senate  for  life,  assisted,  or  rather 
shielded  from  responsibility,  by  a  reprtsEniative  body,  was  complacently 
Styled  by  its  advocates,  will  be  fully  comprehended  after  tuch  on  exam- 
ination. This  plan  was  merely  a  servile  imilalicn  of  the  English  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  was  proposed  by  HBinilton,  who  piofessed  to 
regard  the  English  as  the  best  of  all  possible  goveinmenis.  He  was 
imbued  with  an  invincible,  though  no  doubt  honest,  distrust  of  the  people,, 
who  he  supposed  could  be  successfully  governed  only  by  force  or  cor- 
ruption. Practically  educated  in  the  camp,  his  views  of  mankind  were 
so  grovelling  that  be  appears  to  have  sincert'ly  believed  that  so  long  An 
the  higher  and  better  informed  cisfs  of  society  could  be  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  labors  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  the  industri- 
ous classes  kept  in  subjection  by  military  force,  good  government  would 
be  maintained,  and  no  longer. 

Afler  advocating;  bis  favorite  plan  wilh  all  the  force  of  his  great  abilities, 
Hamilton  found  it  so  coldly  receiTtJ  by  a  great  majority  of  ihe  Conrtn- 
tion,  that  he  left  the  body  in  disgust,  and  did  not  again  join  it  until  nearly 
the  close  of  its  session.  He  then  appeared  lo  have  changed  his  views, 
and  with  great  apparent  zeal  suppoued  the  draft  which  was  finally  laid 
before  the  several  Stales,  and  adopted  with  amendments.  This  sudden 
change  in  the  course  of  the  leader  and  master  spirit  among  those  who 
advocated  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  over  tho  whole  people, 
enables  us  to  understand  what  might  otherwiEc  puzzle  us  at  the  present 
day — the  extreme  misgivings  and  almost  moibidapprehensioni  expressed 
by  many  of  the  ablest  and  purest  patriots  of  that  era,  respecting  the  hostile 
influence  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 
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These  mitgivinga  tnd  gpprebenfiions  among  thoae  who  regarded  tie 
preaervalion  of  the  integrity  and  soverfcignly  of  the  States  as  the  most  effi- 
cient security  against  the  inroads  of  Bibitiary  power,  not  only  explains  lh« 
opposition  which  the  Constitution  encountered  in  most  of  the  State  Cui- 
ventions,  but  indicate  the  original  grounds  of  difieieuce  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  which  have  dividtd  the  people  from  that  day  to  the 
present.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  were  adverse 
to  its  provisions,  could  they  be  satisfied  that  those  who  might  be  clecUd 
to  carry  them  into  execution  would  not  endeavour  by  implicoticn  and 
indirection  to  evade  their  spirit  It  was  evidently  by  ihoee  who  had 
witnessed  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  popular  rights,  as  is 
shown  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  debates  and  eaays  to  which  the  ques- 
tion of  adoption  gave  rise,  that  the  adminiBtration  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment might  £ill  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  individuals  who  would 
endeavour,  from  ambitious  views,  to  extend  its  powers  beyond  the  prescri- 
bed limits,  by  plausible  glosses  and  liberal  construction,  to  the  ultimate 
subverdon  of  that  precious  inheritance  in  the  purchaae  of  which  thej 
had  so  freely  lavished  their  property  and  their  blood. 

As  the  only  effectual  mode  of  avoiding  anarchy,  the  approach  of  which 
was  daily  aggravated  by  the  overthrow  of  public  and  private  confidence 
from  the  depreciation  of  paper  currency,  the  States  adopted  the  Constitn- 
tion.  It  thus  became  the  organic  fundamental  taw  of  the  Union.  The 
Government  now  called  into  existence  assumed  its  functions.  Hamilton 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  public  finances. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  ample  grounds  existed  for  the  fears 
expressed  ;  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  would  be  em- 
ployed to  uridermine  the  independence  of  the  State  Governments.  They 
were  first  bribed  into  the  support  of  a  profligate  and  corrupt  scheme  for 
creating  immense  fortunes  for  thoae  who  had  preyed  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  country,  by  the  unjust  mode  adopted  for 
Bssiuning  the  State  debts,  iocurred  during  the  Revolutionar}'  war,  and 
thus  swelling  the  mass  of  that  national  debt  which  was  proclaimed  to  be 
a  national  blesnng.  Inclined  as  mankind  are  to  relieve  themselves  from 
present  embarrassments,  at  the  hazard  of  future  ruin,  those  members  of 
Congress'  who  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  temptations  held  out  to 
them  by  the  speculators,  were  praised  and  compUmcnted  to  an  extent 
nnequolled  even  by  the  fulsome  adulation  bestowed  in  our  own  times 
upon  individuals  who  appear  to  have  exchanged  the  approbation  of  their 
own  consciences  for  newspaper  puffery,  and  to  be  better  satisfied  willi 
the  flattery  of  the  hour,  than  with  ineriting  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

The  immense  burden  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  Union,  by  the 
adoption  of  these  schemes,  for  transferring  the  fruits  of  industry  to  those 
who  had  acquired  their  claims  in  the  first  instance,  by  swindling  ths 
brave  supporters  of  the  country  out  of  their  hard  earnings,  and  hod  then 
been  enabled  to  realize  their  speculations  by  operating  upon  the  cupidity 
of  several  individuals  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  people  with  this 
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jffotecdoa  of  their  intwaita — made  fiutker  atepa  neoenniy  to  nny  ost 
the  deugB  of  eadchiag  the  few  at  the  expcDK  of  the  many.  Atthecom- 
EMDcement  of  the  next  aemoa  aAer  Hamiltoa  had  caitied  the  iiiadiitg 
fyatffln,  he  made  two  reports  on  the  subject  of  "  eitailuhi»g  public 
ertdil."  They  &re  both  dated  December  13th,  1790,  and  are  worthy  of 
examiaation  od  the  part  of  all  who  desire  to  trace  public  abuses  to  their 
origin.  In  (»«  of  them  the  taxationneccssiry  to  be  imposed  oa  thepeo- 
pk  to  defray  the  charges  of  these  vast  debts,  as  well  as  to  aappon  the 
public  establishroeDts,  is  discussed  in  deiaiL  The  other  contains  his  spe- 
cioBS  aigomeiU  in  favor  of  a  natiooal  bank,  which  has  never  been  equalled 
in  point  of  talent  by  any  who  unce  that  time  have  eqwnsed  that  side  of 
this  ^eatquedioD.  He  urgea  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  sot  as  a  means 
«f  fhrnishing:  currency,  £>r  he  contends  with  subtle  deference  to  the  nni- 
versal  prepossessions  of  the  time,  that  ateell  eoiutUutedbanJcvrndd  favor 
tiu  inereoit  of  Mttallic  cireidation.  In  short,  he  brought  forward  every 
principle,  whether  tme  or  false,  which  might  rocoznmend  this  important 
wbsidiairy  to  his  other  schemes,  to  public  approhalion;  expressly  setting 
forth,  howerar,  in  a  leading  and  emphatic  sentence  of  this  Report,  that 
"it  is  to  be  considered  that  such  a  bank  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  prime 
proper^,  but  a  political  machine  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state." 

Such  a  political  machine  was  not  only  no  part  of  the  Qorenunent  re- 
cognized by  the  Constitution,  but  was,  as  we  have  seen,  eipreasly  repu- 
diated by  the  Convention.  It  was  accordingly  opposed  with  great  zeal 
by  Madison  and  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  popular  rights.  It 
was  admitted  that  it  might  be  conveniaUj  but  ttiat  it  was  neeeuary  an4 
proper  to  carry  on  the  Oovemment  at  s  time  when  the  channels  of  circu- 
laticm  were  exclusively  supplied  with  metallic  currency,  will  hardly  be 
pretended  at  the  present  day,  by  the  inost  earneet  advocate  of  implied 
powers.  This  powerful  institutiou  was  created  wholly  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Executive  bnneh  of  the  Oovemment,  by 
inveeCing  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  through  his  influence  upon  the  irre- 
sponnble  managers  of  the  Bank,  with  absolute  power  over  the  mercantile 
aitd  qKCulating  classes  of  society. 

Among  the  consequences  of  this  measure  clearly  foreseen  by  its  pro> 
jector,butlittleattended  to  since  that  period  in  the  discQssions  which  huve 
arisen  upon  this  topic,  was  its  effect  in  increasing  the  expenses  of  domes- 
tic production.  We  explained,  in  our  first  Article  on  this  subject,  the 
eSbct  of  an  increase  of  currency  upon  the  manufactures  of  any  country. 
The  creation  of  tho  Bank  rendered  the  assumption  of  another  power  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  also  nteettary  and  proper — that  of  interfering 
directly  with  the  pursuits  aitd  employments  of  the  citizens,  by  taxing  the 
consumers  of  particular  articles  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  menu- 
bctnrers.  Where  the  consumers  and  producers  live  in  different  States, 
as  tnnst  of  coarse  be  frequently  the  case,  this  is  a  direct  perversion  of  the 
expres  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  high-handed  invaston  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  on  whom  such  taxes  are  imposed.     This  is  not  the  nlilmats 
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scope  of  the  eriU  inflicted  on  the  coaatry  by  makiDgcarTeDcy  more  plen- 
tiful tfafln  would  be  possible  Doder  the  laws  of  trade  alone.  Whea  taxa- 
tion is  imposed  upon  the  citizens  at  large  for  the  adTsntage  of  perticalaT 
olaaaes  oi  employments  in  the  community,  another  power  soon  becomes 
nceetforjr  a*d  proper — that  of  detenuiniog'  the  objects  tipoo  which  the 
surplus  reraiue,  not  required  for  the  legitimste  functions  of  the  GoTeni- 
m^t,  may  be  squandered  in  order  to  afibrd  the  greatest  advantage  to  po- 
litical speculators.  This  particular  exercise  of  power  in  deragatioQ  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  is,  however,  only  required  when  the  duties  im- 
posed by  a  high  tariff  can  be  realized,  which  <^en  proves  impracticable, 
from  the  enormous  tomptaiion  it  aUbrds  to  smuggling,  payii^  a  la^ 
preroium  upon  the  demcHalization  of  the  trader  and  the  destruction  of  com- 
mercial integrity.  In  short,  when  it  is  once  admitted  that  it  is  tueettary 
tuid  proper  for  Congress  to  place  the  whole  productive  energies  of  the 
country  under  the  arbitrary  control  of  private  qtectilators,  to  be  excited 
01  depressed  as  may  best  subserve  their  pecuniary  interests  or  political 
schemes,  or  both  combined,  there  is  no  foreseeing  the  cfwsequences.  By 
circulating  a  redundancy  of  paper  currency,  they  push  up  and  sustain 
prices  at  rales  which  flood  our  country  with  foreign  productions.  To 
pay  for  them  it  becomes  necessary  to  drain  the  country  of  iis  lawful  cur- 
rency. When  this  is  done,  to  require  debts  to  be  paid  in  specie  imder 
the  sanction  of  the  Constitution  must  break  down  the  niagniliccntfoTtiines 
of  many  schemers  which  have  been  created  by  the  paper  system.  How 
can  we  expect,  under  such  a  course,  to  escape  the  present  condition  of 
England  i  By  a  paper  currency  the  burden  of  all  obligations  was  ag- 
gravated to  such  an  extent  that  the  com  laws  were  established  es  the  only 
means  of  preventing  a  general  overturn  of  property.  This  nostrum  for 
the  security  of  property  has  vastly  increased  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and 
has  created  so  much  popular  discontent  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  as 
[o  threaten  the  most  alarming  cnuequences.  * 

Besides,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stat^  by  Congress  was 
a  gross  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  In  view  of  the  general 
calamities  and  wid»«pread  injustice  previously  inflicted  upon  the  people  by 
a  discorduil  currency  which  had  subrerted  confidence  and  destroyed  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  prohibited  any  State  from  coining  money,  issuing  bills 
of  credit,  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  te  ^  er  in  );)ayment  of 
debts,  or  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracta  By 
creating  a  corporuion  of  private  individuals,  end  investing  this  corpora- 
tion with  unli^iitcd  authority  to  manu&cture  paper  currency,  received  in 
all  payments  on  public  account,  and,  of  necessity,  used  to  discharge  all 
claims  of  public  creditors,  the  legal  currency  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  only  medium  of  payment  was,  in  a  great  measure,  expelled 
from  general  circulation.  By  the  operation  of  the  universal  laws  of  trade, 
the  pjper  currency  of  the  Bank  compelled  the  exportation  of  the  only  cur- 
rency which  the  States  could  authorize  to  be  used  in  discharge  of  the  con- 
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tncts  of  their  citizens  with  one  another,  bionght  before  theb  tribunals  to 
be  enforced.  This  scarcity  sooa  led  the  Stales  on  their  part  to  charter 
bonks  with  simiJar  privileges,  in  order  t«  reliere  their  citizois  from 
almost  ezblusivc  recourse  to  baiteras  the  mode  of  commeicial  interchange^ 
lAwful  currency  entirely  ceased  to  be  employed  as  the  practical  measure 
ofralue  by  its  eipulsicm  from  all  ordinary  channels,  tmder  the  sanction 
of  the  Genenl  OovsmmeDt,  instead  of  the  rigid  enforcement,  by  that 
Oovemm«tt,  of  the  sole  measure  of  value  contemplated  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  nsdural  progress  of  abuses,  (hia  policy,  from  the  coqoint  octioa 
of  the  States  and  the  General  Goremment,  gradually  degraded  both. 
The  control  of  the  industry  and  conunerce  of  the  whole  country  having 
heen  eurrendeied  to  irieeponsible  bodies  of  private  indiFiduals,  they  were 
empowered  to  trample  upon  the  laws  whenever  their  profits  or  their  in- 
fluence might  be  enhanced.  The  legislation  of  sereial  Stales  ivaa  not 
only  shaped  so  as  to  shield  them  from  these  infractions,  but  Congress  wu 
compelled,  at  an  eventful  period,  to  charter  a  second  National  Bank  for 
reasons  given  at  large  in  our  two  former  Articles  on  this  subject  Madi- 
son, who  had  distinguished  himself  beyond  all  others  for  the  ability  with 
which  he  exposed  the  vloktion  of  the  Constitution  involved  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  first  faonlc,  and  the  perspicacity  and  force  with  which  he  de- 
picted the  train  of  evils  which  would  grow  out  of  this  assumption  of 
power  by  Congress,  was  compelled  either  to  sanction  this  charter,  or  to 
see  the  operations  of  the  General  Qovernmenl,  of  which  he  was  then  the 
head,  totally  stopped  for  want  of  available  revenue. 

Several  of  the  State  Ooveraments,  under  the  seductive  influence  of  this 
great  example,  hare  recurred  to  expedients  deeply  mortifying  to  the  pa- 
triotic feelings  of  such  of  their  citizens  as  reflect  upon  \he  course  and 
consequences  of  the  measures  pursued.  The  privileges  of  plundering 
their  citizens  at  pleasure  by  fictitious  currmcy,  under  hollow  pretexts  of 
public  advantage,  were  bargained  and  sold  to  individuals.  In  other  in- 
etsnces  the  States  themselves  have  become  partners  in  private  corporations, 
and  participated  In  the  plaek  nail  levied  upon  the  necessities  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  citizens.  By  these  means  not  only  has  a  redundancy  of 
currency  which  cannot  be  employed  for  the  lawful  payment  of  debts  been 
OKOuraged  by  these  States,  but  they  have  been  involved  in  deep  embar- 
rassments by  the  profligacy  to  which  such  a  redundancy  always  leads. 
The  losses  and  inconveniences  under  which  innocent  individuals  are  now 
laboring  from  these  causes  are  enormous,  while  the  prospective  sacrifices 
which  will  probably  be  inflicted  both  upon  Slates  and  individuals  arc  in- 
calr.ulable,  unless  a  wiser  policy  shall  be  hereafter  adopted  and  strictly 
pursued. 

Such  are  the  rtsulls  of  the  adoption  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  a  currency  repudiated  by  the  Constitution.  Thfy  have  become 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Courts  of  justice  are  compelled  to  en- 
ferce  the  payment,  in  gold  attd  silver,  of  contracts  entered  into  solely  in 
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view  of  paper  cancncy,  withont  any  power  oa  the  put  of  the  Stties  or 
the  Oeneral  OoTemment  to  alleriate  the  burden  growing  out  of  ibe  dm- 
CT«pancy  of  their  actual  value,  which  continually  occurs  from  the  aTidity 
of  the  mana^n  of  the  banks  to  increase  tbeir  profits  by  profuse  issues, 
and  the  consequent  decline  in  the  real  value  of  their  paper. 

The  nominal  dollar,  in  view  of  which  mercantile  contracts  are  made 
in  every  section  of  die  country,  may  fall  in  the  market  to  the  value  of 
half  01  two^irds  of  a  dollar,  in  lawful  cnrroicy.  Creditors  may  n- 
qnire  payment  to  be  performed  in  the  latter  medium  from  all  debtors  ex- 
cepting banks.  No  expedient  has  yet  been  discovered  sufficiently  pcAent 
to  compel  them  to  pay  their  obligations  in  gold  and  silver.  Kgid  provi- 
sions luve  been  enacted  in  some  of  the  States  for  that  purpose,  bat  it  has 
heretirfbre  been  found  imponible  to  enforce  them.  Any  serHins  attempt 
to  carry  snch  laws  into  execntion  has  generally  led  to  their  immediate 
repeal,  as  vras  the  case  in  Massachuseffis  in  1 837-€.  Several  of  the  Slatn 
id>out  the  same  time  removed  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of  anall  bills  by 
the  banks,  with  the  same  object  of  increasing  their  power  over  the  com- 
mnnity.  So  great  has  been  the  ascendancy  of  theae  corporations  over 
individuals  delegated  by  the  people  to  protect  their  ri^ts,  that  the  agents 
of  diese  irresponsible  bodies  have  generally  succeeded,  under  platuihle 
pretexts  of  public  advantage,  in  carrying  any  measure  through  the  farms 
of  law  which  might  aerve  to  increase  and  secure  their  profits.  The  opera- 
tion  of  theae  chartered  monopolies  which  havn  been  snch  pecuKar  ftvoritn 
of  legislatures,  has  accelerated  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  among 
individuals  in  many  of  our  commmiities  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  the 
many  aboolately  subservient  to  the  few  who  control  them.  This  enables 
these  &Torites  of  the  law,  by  the  skilful  application  of  a  portitm  of  th«r 
superfluity,  to  exercise  an  influence  which  has  often  proved  destructive  to 
the  rights  and  security  of  the  community  at  large. 

Some  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  late  and  present  adminiKrationB  of 
the  Oeneral  Qovemment  have  been  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  people 
of  the  Union  from  these  evils,  so  Jar  as  they  may  be  &iily  attributed  to 
its  ohort-sighled  and  mistaken  policy  in  originating  them.  To  use  the 
langtiage  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  strenuous  endeavour  has  been  made  "  to  pnt 
the  Government  on  its  Republican  tack,"  by  the  introduction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  lawful  standatd  of  value.  Without  proposing  the  slightest 
interference  with  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Statet,  President  Tan 
Buren,  at  the  special  session  of  Congress  of  1337,  recommended  that  the 
fiscal  arrangements  of  the  United  States  be  conducted  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution  by  responsible  officers,  instead  of  being  surrendered  to  tho 
control  of  private  corporations. 

This  proposition  was  assailed  with  a  degree  of  vituperation  wholly  un- 
precedented even  jn  the  annals  of  political  discussion  in  this  country.  It 
was  denounced  as  hostile  to  the  banks,  and  threatening  tbeir  total  exter- 
minalioD.    Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  such  a-  charge.    If  adopted 
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and  carried  into  eiecndon,  tha  measure  cannot  &il  to  reetnin  and  regn- 
lalfl  thoae  banks  conducted  on  commercial  priuctplES,  in  a  manner  bi^ily 
advantageous  to  theii  gecuritf  and  usefulness.  Excess  of  confidence  at 
periods  when  no  practical  demand  for  lawfiil  currency  exists,  is  the  rock 
(XI  which  they  have  repeatedly  been  wrecked.  The  sound  and  unsoond 
banks,  during  such  periods,  which  hare  sometimes  lasted  for  years  to- 
gether, go  on  crowding  all  sail  in  creating  a  redundancy  of  paper  cnr- 
naicy  until  prices  are  greatly  elevated,  and  vast  importations  of  foreign 
commodities  produced,  when  specie  is  at  once  required  for  exportation  to 
pay  the  balances  doe  foreign  creditors.  They  are  then  taken  suddenly 
aback,  and  can  only  preserve  theii  credit,  in  such  emergencies,  by  ruining 
the  merchants  The  whole  country  is  at  once  thrown  into  iuteiue  distrea 
from  the  curtailments  of  the  banks- 

Now,  a  constant  and  moderate  demand  for  lawful  cnrrency  would  ef- 
fectually prevent  these  destructive  fluctuations.  By  requiring  all  pay- 
ments into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  in  specie,  the 
temptation  to  these  improvident  expsnaions,  in  times  of  confidence,  which 
lead  to  so  much  suffering,  would  be  avoided.  The  duty  of  redeeming 
their  cnrrency  would  be  constantly  kept  in  view  of  the  banks  through- 
out the  country.  The  amount  of  lawful  currency  required  to  entry  on 
the  transBctioQS  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  has  been  gionly 
exaggerated.  Under  just  and  economical  appropriations  by  Congress^ 
between  five  and  ten  millions  of  dolbrs  would  be  amply  sufficient.  Qe- 
nentlly,  the  public  money  would  be  required  for  disbursement,  and  be 
distributed  amtmg  the  community  nearly  as  fast  as  it  could  be  collected. 

There  can  be  no  queatim  but  ^e  direct  burden  of  this  system  upon 
the  public  would  be  much  greater  than  the  bank  depoaite  system.  But 
tha  indirect  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  people  growing  out  of  the  in^ 
variable  mauagemoit  of  the  banks  muM  be  incalculably  greater  than 
the  expence  of  cxtnlucting  an  independent  treasury,  were  it  treble  tha, 
estimated  cost — to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  arinng  from  profligate 
•pecul^ioas  by  public  officers  which  the  bank  depoaite  system  baa 
'always  encouraged  and  screened  frvm  detection. 

But,  if  cheapeeaa  be  the  main  aspect  in  which  this  subject  is  regarded, 
why  not  extend  the  same  view  to  the  other  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice 1  Our  army  and  navy  occasion  a  great  portion  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Why  not  save  the  whole  amomitf  Associations  vf  indivi- 
duals might  readily  be  formed,  who  would  gladly  undertake,  withont 
pay,  the  duties  performed  by  both  army  and  navy,  if  atilhority  only  be 
granted  them  to  plunder  friends  and  foes  at  their  pleasure,  and  immense 
fbrtunea  might  be  realized  by  the  bargain:  besides,  the  fashionable  de- 
cUunatiosB  against  placing  the  sword  and  purse  in  the  power  o(  the  Ex- 
ecutive would  be  at  once  etided. 

But  public  estaUishments  are,  or  ought  to  be,  maintained  upon  other 
gnunds  than  ofibrding  private  individaals  att  opportunity  of  deriving 
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wsalth  from  tliem.  Their  principal  iegfitiraate  design  is  securiiy 
againsi  plunder.  The  reaponsible  and  constitutional  maaogemeat  of  the 
public  finances  is  quite  as  important  to  this  stvuriiy  as  the  services  of  the 
army  and  navy.  When  such  a  eystem  of  management  can  be  once 
established,  every  pretext  will  be  taken  from  the  Stales  for  afflicting 
•heir  citizens  with  a  fclse  and  fictitious  currency,  so  &r  as  the  operations 
■  of  the  General  Government  are  concerned,  if  their  banks  shall  not  be 
then  conducted  upon  prudent  and  secure  principles,  those  in  whose  power 
the  choice  of  rulers  rests  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  out  the  cause,  and 
in  applying  the  proper  remedy.  It  seems  to  be  high  lime,  after  the  lon^ 
continued  experience  of  (he  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Tarious  eva- 
sions of  the  ConatitDtion  which  hare  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  few  favored  individuals  to  grow  poiverful  and  wealthy  by  the 
privations  and  suSerings  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  the  General 
Government  should  be  broug'ht  back  to  the  original  principles  of  its 
formation.  Its  departure  from  these  principles  has  produced  much  un- 
fortunate legislation  by  the  Stales— bat  when  the  people  of  the  Stales 
shall  comprehend  their  true  and  permanent  interests,  gmdaal  aid  effi- 
cient means  of  care  cannot  fail  to  be  applied  to  the  disorders  which  have 
growp  out  of  the  disastrous  connection  between  some  of  the  State  Govern- 
mettts  and  their  b^ka 

The  great  political  party  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  late  and  present 
administrations  of  the  General  Qovemment  has,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
tinctly made  the  re-charter  of  the  National  Bank  their  rallying  point 
Though  the  luminary  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has  enlightened 
the  iniellcclB  and  sustained  the  energies  of  a  powerful  band  of  politi- 
cians, has,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  undergone  an  ecHpse  of  the  most 
■ombre  character,  which  many  of  ita  former  friends  apprehend  will 
prove  not  only  total,  but  permanent,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
fealty  of  these  adherents  will  be  diminished  by  this  untoward  circnm- 
stence.  One  of  the  most  shining  attributes  of  chivalry  is  the  tenacioos 
fidelity  which  it  inculcates  towards  those  from  whom  its  votaries  have 
derived  essential  &vors.  At  any  rate,  the  principle  of  loyalty  still  sor- 
vives.  The  sincere  political  adherents  of  the  Bank  will  doubtless  mani- 
fest, during  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  all  the  devotioa  of-  the 
French  cavaliers  of  the  ancient  regiuu :  "  Le  Roi  ett  morl — vive  U 
RmP' 

If  any  siacerity  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  ibrmal  and  antheutic  pro- 
feMions  of  their  party,  the  late  misforttme  onty  aflbrds  reasons  of  in- 
cieased  strength  in  &Tor  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  produce  the  re- 
ascension  of  the  Bank,  in  order  that  speculators  may  again  revolve  about 
it,  receiving  light  and  animation  from  its  cheering  influence.  We  hava 
therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  present  Arti- 
cle in  suiting  the  facts  and  explaining  the  principles  upon  which  a  Ha- 
tional  Bank  was  made  the  paramount  power  of  the  General  Govem- 
menL    Our  remarks  upon  its  course  in  controlling  th«  policy  of  tha 
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United  States,  fiom  time  to  time,  wUch  we  had  iDtended  to  analyze 
in  detail,  roust,  from  our  limited  leinaioiag  ipace,  be  very  concise. 
Should  they  serve  to  induce  any  of  out  fellow-citizeas  to  direct  their 
ledectioua  to  this  important  subject,  this  is  all  we  can  expect  or  desire. 

The  mode  of  funding:  the  public  debts,  in  imitation  of  the  English  8y»* 
tern  inuoduc'ed  by  Sir  Roben  Walpole,  to  which  we  have  already 
iderred,  and  the  eetablishmait  of  a  if^ational  Bank,  were  inseparable 
parts  of  Hamilton's  scheme  of  finance.  By  combining  the  interests  of 
those  who  bad  opposed  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  able  to  realise  vad 
tbrtunet  by  their  speculations  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  States  and 
the  CnioD,  with  that  of  the  mercantile  classes  who  were  dependent  on 
F.pghn'i  for  credit,  together  with  the  iofluential  and  active  individuals' 
throughout  the  country  who  honestly  regarded  the  Oovenunent  esta- 
blished  by  the  Constitution  as  too  weak  to  maintain  itself,  that  subtle  poli- 
tician found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  tremaidous  power,  which  long 
sarvired  him  in  other  handa  Its  existence  wholly  depended  upon  for- 
eign support — and  its  vest  influence  was  wholly  directed  to  fostering  the 
connections  between  this  country  and  England.  No  candid  mind  at  thii 
distance  of  time,  can  examine  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  belligerent  powers  during  the  whole  period  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  without  perceiving  conclusive  evidmce  that  this  influence 
was  continually  at  work.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
as  to  the  treasonable  designs  of  his  associates,  during  a  great  portion  of 
this  eventfol  period  of  our  political  history,  merely  explains  and  illus- 
trates focts,  which  were  too  prominent  in  their  consequences  upon  the 
policy  of  the  country  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  excepting  those  who 
are  wilfully  blind  to  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 

Ailer  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  second  National  Bonk  was  chai^ 
tered,  and  went  into  operation  under  the  circumatancea,  and  with  the 
results,  explained  m  detail  in  our  second  Article  on  this  subject  Tba 
tirst  direct  and  prominent  intervention  of  this  bank  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  which  requires  notice,  was  its  becoming  the  great  solvent  of  per* 
sonal  asperity  and  political  rivalship  in  the  election  of  President  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1625.  Those  who  had  been  denounced 
as  traitors  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  well  as  those  who  had  denounced  him  as 
willing  to  baiter  the  rights  of  the  whole  Union  at  Ghent,  to  secure  some 
ptity  and  local  advantage  to  the  New  England  States — those  who  had 
■apported  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  those  who  bad  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  destructive  consequences  to  the  manubcturing  and  commercial 
interests  nf  the  country,  all  made  common  cause  in  this  extraordinary 
election  uuder  a  new  organization  and  a  new  name— the  National  Rcpub- 
Ucaa  party.  The  leading  principles  of  this  party,  as  may  be  understood 
from  its  leading  measures,  were — firstly,  the  support  of  the  Bank  of  th« 
United  States  in  all  its  schemes,  however  profligate  and  destructive  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  community;  secondly,  the  establishment  of 
so  exorbitant  taiifi^  in  order  to  sustain  the  manu&cturers  against  the  in^ 
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flaence  of  the  roliiiKUnt  paper  cnirency  cirenlated  by  the  Bank  for  dw 
parpoae  of  increaaing  ite  profiu  and  infliKnce ;  tbhdly,  the  exercise  of 
power  by  tbe  General  OoTemment  to  make  roads,  canala,  aod  all  other 
internal  impTOTements  within  the  Statea,  in  order  to  expend  the  mcreaaed 
reTenue,  by  means  of  which  great  iDdocementg  might  be  held  out  to 
influential  citizens  of  democratic  States,  by  propoeing  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  property  by  supporting  this  magnificent  system,  and 
eventually  making  both  the  States  and  their  citizms  immediately  depend- 
SDt  upon  the  Qoieral  OoTemmenL  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  aceordingly  the  i»Tot  on  which  the  leadmg  policy  of  Mr.  Adams' 
administration  turned.  A  Tariety  of  details,  did  our  apace  permit,  mig^ 
be  given,  elucidating  the  scope  of  its  measurea  in  sustaining  the  Bank, 
paAicularly  those  adopted  for  its  relief  on  Uie  occurrence  of  the  great 
revolsion  produced  by  ita  operations  in  1825,  when  it  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  suapensioa,  according  to  the  statement  made  soon  dlerwaids 
by  its  president 

The  tariff  (rf  1828,  and  the  awflil  revulsion  which  oveithrew  bo  many' 
of  the  most  extensive  manu&cturers  soon  afterwaidsj  were  among  the 
bitter  fruits  produced  by  this  policy.  The  particulars  will  be  found 
described  in  the  second  Article  on  Cotton,  published  in  our  April  number 
(tf  1638.  An  episode  belonging  to  this  period  has  been  so  frequently 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speeches  delivered  at  various  places  in  the 
Middle  States  duringthe  presoit  season,  and  published  and  enlarged  upon 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  staling 
the  real  circumalancea,  which  happen  to  be  within  our  knowledge. 

The  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  si  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  was  so  deeply  involved  by  this  great  revulsion  as  to  have 
kisl  about  half  the  capital  stock  assigned  to  it  by  the  Bsnk.  Imme- 
dialelyon  learning  its  embarrassments,  the  board  of  directors  At  Phila- 
delphia thought  it  proper  to  change  the  management  of  that  branch. 
Mr.  Mason,  the  gentlenuui  referred  to  in  onr  August  Article  as  among  the 
moat  promin^t  members  of  the  Senate  opposed  to  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  in  1816,  was  induced  to  accept  the  presidency  of  this  branch.  He 
was  abtiTMlanily  capable  of  retrieving  its  affairs,  so  fer  as  could  be  eflected 
by  uitconunon  vigilance  and  unrivalled  tsJent 

From  the  establishment  of  that  branch,  in  1BI7,  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Maacm  became  its  president,  the  greatest  portion  of  its  loans  had 
been  made  upon  accommodatttnt  paper,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Dotes  should  ran  four  months,  psying  ten  per  cent  of  the  principal  at 
each  renewal  For  more  than  ten  years,  ita  business  had  been  ctm- 
ducted  on  that  basis.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  branch,  he  received 
express  directions  from  the  Bank  that  no  discounts  should  be  made  of 
paper  nmning  more  than  sixty  days ;  and,  if  renewed,  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  original  sums  was  in  all  cases  to  be  required.  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  transactions  at  banks  will  readily  understand  that  the 
debtors  to  this  branch  found  themselves,  under  this  new  rule,  in  a  period 
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of  unexampled  prenure  in  that  Tegion,  at  once  placed  id  a  ritnation  to- 
tally difieient  from  their  expectations,  when  they  contracted  the  loans. 
The  dealers  with  the  branch  became  greatly  alarmed,  end  eiptessed 
Strong  feelings  against  Mr.  Mason  personally,  as  having  changed  the 
previotisly  agreed  terms  of  payment  of  the  notes  daily  falling  dli^— 
while  probably  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  regulation  hut  to  see 
it  executed,  agreeably  to  his  directions  Irom  Philadelphia.  We  have 
seen  too  many  instances  where  mercantile  men  hare  mistaken  the  real 
authors  of  the  unexpected  embarrassments  in  which  they  have  been  in- 
Tolred  within  a  few  years  past,  to  regard  it  as  a  remarkable  Ikct  that  the 
citizaaB  of  Portsmouth  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  very  carefully  acmti- 
nixe  into  the  true  origin  of  their  sodden  distress.  A  mngle  occurrence, 
which  toolc  place  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Mason  became  presidenl  of 
this  branch,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exasperation  which  pre- 
isiled,  as  well  as  explain  the  feeling  which  undoubtedly  led  to  the  sab- 
sequent  steps  so  often  referred  to.  One  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  whose 
honae  was  among  those  which  failed,  refnsed  to  allow  any  of  his  friends 
to  become  his  hail  upon  process  issued  against  him  by  the  Bank  in  the 
ordinary  course,  but,  in  the  efierrescence  created  by  the  occasion,  deter- 
mined nther  to  be  committed  to  prison.  When  he  had  been  locked  up 
accordingly,  it  was  represented  through  the  town  as  an  instance  of  gross 
oppression  on  the  part  (^  Mr.  Mason.  Tales,  however  improbable,  are 
invented  and  readily  believed  in  times  of  excitement.  Even  in  a  qniet 
town  in  New  England,  a  mob  might  easily  be  collected,  and  bresches  of 
the  peace  committed,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Mr- 
Mason  was  burnt  iu  effigy  before  bis  own  house,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  violoice  was  seriously  apprehended. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  feelmg,  which  occurred  soo*  after  General 
Jackson  became  President  of  the  United  States,  led  to  the  petition  by  a 
large  number  of  citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  for  the  removal 
of  Mr,  Mason  from  the  prraideocy  of  the  branch,  as  the  readiest  mode 
of  alleviating  this  excitement.  The  petitions  for  this  purpose  were 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  then  Senator  in  Congress,  and  to  Mr. 
Hill,  at  that  time  Sectmd  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  order,  no 
donbt,  that  the  respectability  of  the  signers  might  be  properly  stated. 
They  were  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Ingham,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who  forwarded  them  to  the  president  of  the  Bank  at  Philadelphia, 
with  a  request  tlut  respectful  attention  might  be  paid  to  thero.  Ha 
promptly  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  inveatigation  became  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Mason  had  barely  executed  the  directions  given  by  the  Bank, 
and  ongitt  to  be  sustained.  Such  was  nndoulAedly  the  fact,  so  &r  as  the 
condiKt  of  that  goitleman  was  involved.  But  whether  theBank  can  be  jus- 
tified in  ordering  a  departure  from  the  express  understanding  upon  which 
the  loans  of  the  branch  had  been  made,  is  quite  another  question.  Tha 
mercbaiUsof  Portsmouth  appear  to  ban  entertained  decided  opinions  on 
that  material  point,  since  the  Bank  retafns  show  that  from  that  time  to 
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the  period  nhen  the  branch  was  closed  it  scarcely  defrayed  its  expenses, 
though  under  its  eubaequeot  careful  management  no  losses  appear  U» 
have  occurred. 

Out  of  this  tTansaclion  the  directors  of  the  Bank  concocted  a  heinous 
charge  of  conspiracy  on  the  pert  of  General  Jackson,  to  coutiol  the 
political  impailialtly  of  the  Bank  I  As  many  of  the  individuals  who 
signed  the  petition  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mason  were  his  political 
supporters,  and  subsequently  petitioned  Ctwgress  in  favor  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  public  deposites  to  the  Bank,  as  well  as  its  recharter,  it 
would  seem  a  much  fairer  inference  from  the  &cts,  that  Mr.  Mason's 
change  of  residence  to  Boston,  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  was 
occasioned  by  the  alienation  of  feeling  between  him  andhia  former  friends 
growing  out  of  this  affair,  than  to  attribute  this  popular  movement  in  the 
lownof  Portsmouth  to  the  determination  of  General  Jackson  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  Bank ;  and  his  subsequent  course  towards  the  instiluli<m, 
to  his  disappointment  on  this  occasion.  In  all  probability  General  Jack- 
son never  heard  of  these  petitions  until  they  were  brought  forward  nearly 
five  years  afterwards,  by  the  Bank  itself^  in. the  formal  manifesto  adopted 
by  the  corporation  oa  an  official  censure  upon  the  motives  of  the  Pres- 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  directing  the  deposites  of  public  money  to 
be  removed  from  the  Bank.  We  have  already  given  a  copious  extract 
from  this  curious  production,  showing  ihe  grounds  upon  which  the  Bank 
assumed  the  right  to  apply  the  whole  public  and  private  resources  en- 
trusted to  its  custody,  to  purchasing  newspapers,  subsidizing  writen,  and 
influencing  popular  elections.  On  looking  into  ibis  document,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  petitions  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mason  are  brought 
forward  in  justiScalion  of  this  proSigate  poUcy,  as  evincing  beyond 
doubt  or  question  the  determination  of  General  ]acks(«  "to  reader  the 
institution  subservient  to  political  purposes." 

The  difficulties  at  Portsmouth  which  gave  rise  to  these  p^ili<mB,  ori- 
ginated ins  clear  and  palpable  violation,  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  of  tha 
original  understanding  upon  which  its  currency  was  put  into  ciiculaiioo 
in  that  region.'  Public  odium  was  fixed  upon  the  president  of  the  braDch, 
because  he  thought  proper  to  carry  into  efiect  this  breach  of  agreemenl, 
without  endeavouring  to  screen  himself^  by  placing  the  responsibility 
where|it  justly  belonged.  Subsequently,  the  dissatistaction  existing  among 
his  own  political  friends  and  those  of  the  bank,  was  charged  against  the 
President  of  tha  United  States,  precisely  as  the  panic  of  1834,  and  tha 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837,  equally  produced  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank,  were  ascribed  to  the  tyraimy  of  General  Jacksoo. 

We  have  seen  that  the  report  of  Hamihon  m  fkroi  of  a  national  bank, 
expatiates  upon  the  advantage  of  such  an  institution  b«  "a  political 
machine  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state."  From  the  origin  of  tha 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  present  day,  political  influence  of 
the  most  control  ling  character  has  always-been  enercised  from  that  quar- 
ter.    The  Bank  has  undertakeOf  not  rally  to  direct  the  movement  of  the 
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prodactire  indaatry  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country  for  its  own  pro- 
tit,  but  to  control  the  opiniona  of  influential  classea  upon  all  questions  of 
pablic  policy  to  the  same  end.  After  it  failed  to  re-elect  John  Quincy 
Adams,  its  managers  all  at  once  profete  to  have  been  orertaken  with  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  idea  of  political  influence. 

This  paroxysm  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  them,  by  long  medi- 
tstioa  upon  the  shocking  enormity  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  transmitting  to  the  Bank  if^  petitions  of  a. 
large  number  of  respectable  citizens,  for  the  removal  of  the  president  of 
the  branch  at  Portsmouth.  That  officer,  in  becoming  the  channel  through 
which  these  petitions  were  sent,  carefiiUy  abstained  from  intimating  any 
other  wish,  than  that  respectful  attention  might  be  given  them.  His  letter 
does  not  appear  to  express  the  most  distant  desire  that  they  should  be  com. 
plied  n-itb.  It  furnished  the  directors  with  aa  opportunity  for  vindicating 
their  outraged  dignity  in  the  following  extraordinary  language  which 
may  be  found  in  the  docimient  referred  to  : 

"  No  execuiWe  officer  of  the  Oortmrnont,  from  the  President  of  the  United  SuIm 
dowDvanti,  hu  the  elightesl  luthority  to  int«rftre  in  it,  (the  Bunk)  and  there  con 
Im  rut  more  wuraiil  tot  tuggMtftg  the  ticwi  of  the  AdminiitmioQ  to  the  Bulk  of 
L'niled  Stales,  than  to  ibe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slaies."^ 

Upon  this  assertion  of  indpendent  power,  it  may  be  profitable  for  our 
readers  to  reflect  in  view  of  the  discussions  before  ibe  country  rrspecting 
the  charter  of  another  national  bank.  The  whole  powers  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  are  distributed 
into  three  branches,  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  ;and  the  Judicial. 
Here  we  find  a  fourth  power  created  by  some  means  not  recognized  by 
the  Constitution,  which  over-rides  all  the,  others,  and  claims  an  absolute 
control  over  all  the  resources  of  the  country  for  every  purpose,  whether 
of  corruption  or  Othenvise,  which  may  seem  good  to  its  managers.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  this  independent  power  had  previously  condescended 
to  allow  committees  of  the  House  of  Repieiicntativcs  to  inquirti  into  ils 
operationa.  Even  in  this  very  documtnl  which  places  the  Bank  on  the 
tamo  ground  of  independence  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  Intimates  its  willingness  to  be  responsible  to  Congress.  But  that 
this  suggestion  is  a  mere  pretext,  brought  forward  to  break  the  shock 
which  this  claim  of  independent  functions  could  not  fail  to  produce,  is 
conclusively  shown  by  its  treatment  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
RepresFiitatives  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  its 
concerns,  some  time  aderwards.  They  were  spumed  with  contempt,  and 
compellul  to  return  to  this  eity  with  no  other  substantial  information  than 
the  report  of  the  refusal  of  the  Bank  to  4II0W  them  to  inspect  its  books 
and  papers.  Nomeaaures  appear  to  have  been  adopted  to  secure  a  prac- 
tical control  over  this  great  political  machine,  on  the  part  of  the  rcapcn- 
aible  Government  of  the  people.^  The  whole  pruceedingafibrdaastrikiDg 
examp  e  of  the  lengths  to  which  usurped  and  irresponsible  power  always 
eairies  those  who  exercise  h.    Both  the  banks  chartered  by  Congress 
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had  been  establisbfid  apon  aa  other  ostensible  ^roimd,  than  bd  unpsriow 
Deceasity  for  their  aid  in  carrying  on  the  public  seivice.  They  wen 
created  aa  important  subtidiaiies  to  the  Tieasury  DeputmeaL  Their 
charters  weie  never  defended  upon  individual  cooaideTalions.  ll  i> 
not  an  essential  duty  of  government  to  empower  privue  individnali 
to  enter  into  vast  ^pecubttiona  upon  the  public  resources,  and  whenerer 
disappointed  in  realizing  the  anticipated  profits  of  their  enterprizeg,  to 
grant  them  relief  by  Imposing  the  burden  of  their  debts,  upon  the  public 
But  if  the  doctrines  of  the  directors  were  correct,  when  the  charts  ia 
once  obtained  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  beconea  a  deqK>tic  oUgu- 
chy.  The  Council  of  Ten  of  Venice,  whose  secret  and  arlulreiy  pro- 
ceediagB  form  such  an  important  portion  of  the  history  of  that  great  com- 
mercial republic,  affords  but  a  feeble  example  of  the  consequences  of  in- 
vesting s  moneyed  corporation  with  unlimited  power  over  a  free  people. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  general  security,  that  the  tiews  of  many  in- 
fluenced individuals  have  been  so  entirely  perveited  by  Philadelphia 
Banking,  that  they  seem  to  regard  the  general  use  of  paper  currency  as 
an  essential  .and  salutary  stimulus  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
We  often  find  it  mentioned  as  the  most  important  social  improvement  of 
modem  times.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  distillation,  and  even  the 
ffnoking  of  opium,  are  modern  improvements.  Paper  currency,  alcohol 
and  opium,  all  stimulate  the  imeginatioDs  of  men  at  the  expense  of  ra- 
tional and  permanent  comfort.  The  habitual  use  of  either  enables  in- 
dividuals to  revel  for  abrief  period  in  the  fiincied  enjoyment  of  unbounded 
riches.  Upon  the  community  at  large  the  Beductions  of  paper  currency 
produce  by  (at  the  most  extensive  and  injurious  influence.  Not  only 
the  constitution  of  individuals,  but  those  of  states  becoHie  impaired  and 
finally  prostrated  under  its  deleterious  consequences. 

The  leading  remedy  for  the  embarrassments  in  which  so  many  indi- 
viduals are  involved  by  the  speculations  into  which  they  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  convenience  of  paper  currency,  which  has  been  l^ely  pro- 
posed by  its  advocates,  is  the  discouragement  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities  by  an  increased  tariff  of  duties.  If  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic establishments  requires  more  revenue,  we  presume  Congress  will  not 
be  wanting  in  its  duty — and  we  hope  it  will  slop,  when  it  has  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  service  upon  the  most  economical  scale. 
No  proposition  can  be  more  insulting  to  the  good  sense  of  an  intelUgon 
community  than  the  suggestion  thai  their  personal  wants  and  habits  mnsi 
be  regulated  by  legislation.  This  country  has  enjoyed  quite  an  odequaia 
trial  of  high  duties  to  sustain  a  redundant  paper  currency.  If  the  people 
are  determined  to  impoverish  .themselves  and  beggar  their  posterity,  1^ 
squandering  their  resources  on  foreign  luxuries,  no  laws  can  prevent 
them.  The  present  condition  of  Spain  affords  abundant  examples  of 
the  futility  of  ihe  restrictive  policy,  fcolh  with  regard  to  imports  of 
foreign  manufactures  and  the  export  of  gold  end  silver.  That  great  and 
proud  people,  formerly  the  moat  free  and  powerful  of  all  European 
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Mtions,  has  funk  under  iti  overweening  ■elf'eatiniat^fHi — ia  eagemeK 
loT  great  enterprises — its  confidoit  detemunation  to  malce  the  lest  of  the 
world  tributary  to  its  wealth  and  splendor.  It  enjoyed  a  diort  lived 
[iioq[>eiity  under  its  restrictive  lawi^  but  their  insidious  operation  has 
gradually  deprived  the  people  at  large  both  of  their  liberty  and  thdr 
property.  The  opium  trade  of  China,  which  has  so  much  influence 
upon  OUT  paper  currency,  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years  in  t^te  of 
laws  prohibiting  its  importation  under  penahy  of  death.  With  <mi 
axiensive  frontier  by  sea  and  land,  it  ia  preposterous  to  attempt  lo  enforce 
prohibitory  doliea  up<Hi  articles  which  are  objects  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  such  of  our  citizens  as  are  able  to  pay  for  them.  The  only  result 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  fair  trade  by  enhanciug  the  profits  of  smuggling. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  high  prices  produced  by  our  redundant 
p^>er  currency,  and  originating  in  the  same  system  of  banking,  the 
cause  of  iooidinaie  imports  of  fbrBign  luxuries  of  late  years  is  the  ct«- 
alioD  of  State  stoclu  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty of  speculators.  These  stocks  have  furnished  meant  for  the  pay 
nient  of  vast  sums  for  foreign  commodities.  While  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  other  nations  can  be  enjoyed  without  industry,  fow  can  reaisl 
the  attractions  of  idleness  aitd  luxury.  It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind 
that  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars  have  been  imported  in  a  single 
year,  in  articles  of  which  almost  the  whole  value  consists  in  ornamental 
needle-work,  such  as  wrought  roualins,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and 
eipeosive  laces.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  believe  that  , 
onr  &ir  couotrywomen  aje  obliged  to  be  dependent  on  the  dexterity  and 
dull  of  European  females  for  such  personal  decorations.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  specify  instances  of  more  extravagant  importations  which 
have  imposed  such  heavy  burdens  upon  the  productive  energies  of  our 
own  country. 

Should  we  allow  our  personal  sympathies  for  the  distren  pf  indlviduais 
produced  by  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  to  suggest  agreeable  rcm^ 
dies  for  existing  embarrassments,  we  should  mislead  both  ourselves  and 
our  readers.  The  only  honest  and  permanent  lelief  for  debtors  is  the 
surrender  of  property  to  its  true  owners.  Many  gigantic  apeculatioDt 
which  have  been  inflated  by  the  Credit  System  cannot  be  upheld  but  by 
destroying  the  sanctions  upon  which  all  property  must  rest  among  civi- 
Uzed  communities.  Mortifyiog  as  the  reduction  of  many  vast  forttmes 
in  expectancy  to  their  just  dimensions  must  be,  nothing  is  gained  by 
delay.  Had  such  a  course  been  pursued  two  or  three  years  since,  when 
the  revulsion,  hastened  by  the  Distribution  Act,  overtook  Philadelphin 
Banking,  muchproperty,  as  well  as  comfort,  might  have  been  saved.  By 
attempting  to  "Ao/fioA,"  agreeably  lo  the  Philadelphia  &shion,  indivi- 
duals not  only  involve  themselves  deeper,  but  generally  contrive  to  em- 
barrass their  friends  snd  neighbours.  Had  a  general  adjustment  of  tb« 
liabilities  which  grew  out  of  the  insane  speculations  of  1835-6,  taken 
place  during  the  suspension  of  1837-8,  both  banks  and  individuals  would 
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haveDOireQJoyedcompanUWe  ease  and  ability.  UnfoTtunately,  the  Batik, 
of  the  United  States  fiadio^  the  people  willing  to  tolerate  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency,  determined  not  only  to  uphold  the  wild  enterprises 
its  operations  had  created,  but  to  plunge  into  more  magnificent  schemes 
than  ever.  Its  example  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  controlled 
the  course  of  other  banks  and  individuals.  The  whole  country  is  now 
suffering  under  the  consequences. 

As  to  the  debts  created  by  several  of  the  States,  and  even  Territories, 
we  are  aware  that  it  is  a  favorite  plan  of  the  speculators  by  whose  in- 
fluence they  were  created,  to  saddle  them  upon  the  United  Statfs.  Every 
exertion  which  long  experience  in  the  arts  of  bribery  and  cajoling  the 
members  of  legislative  bodies,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  Congress,  will 
undoubtedly  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  These  debts  were  created 
mainly  to  enhance  the  value  of  individual  property — either  by  inflating 
the  paper  currency  by  erecting  new  banks,  or  to  increase  the  demand  f  jI 
lands  bought  on  speculation  by  internal  communications.  Where  the 
citizens  of  the  States  on  which  these  debts  are  imposed,  are  willing  to 
support  the  burden  for  either  ofthese  objects,  no  pretence  can  be  raised 
for  shifting  it  upon  others.  Where  they  may  not  be  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  the  latest  generation,  the  property  which  now 
represents  the  debt  may  be  turned  over  to  the  holders  of  the  stock. 
Whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  they  well  understood  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  debt  was  created ;  if  they  did  not  choose  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  it  was  iheir  own  fault  They  stand  upon  the  same  equitable  gromid 
as  the  merchant  who  improvidenlly  gives  credit  to  an  individual  specu- 
lator. If  ho  is  able  and  willing  to  pay,  it  is  very  well ;  if  not,  he  must 
take  his  chance  in  the  success  of  the  speculation.  It  will  hardly  be  ad- 
visable in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  to  add  fuel  to  the  flam* 
of  speculatioa  The  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  would  find  abundant 
reason  to  resist  a  project  for  burdening  them  with  a  permanent  debt  of 
two  hundred  millions  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  profligacy  and 
pTodigahty  of  a  few  speculators. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  enermonaatate  of  indebtedness  in  which 
individuals,  corporations,  and  States  have  become  plunged  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  Philadelphia  Banking,  are  loo  complicated  and 
important  to  enable  ua  to  give  them  a  full  consideration  here.  They 
deserve  deep  reflection  on  the  part  of  e^■ely  true  lover  of  his  country. 
Ultimate  and  perfect  means  of  relief  is  within  our  power  through  an 
unshaken  adherence  to  the  standard  of  value  established  by  the  estab- 
lished by  the  framcrs  of  the  Conaliluiion,  under  deeper  perplexities  and 
cmbarrafsmrnts,  produced  not  by  profligate  speculation,  but  in  defines 
of  our  liberties. 
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of  the  Teasel,  and,  consequeotly  ihe  inadequate  foice  she  must  brin^,  com' 
billed  with  the  disadrBntageous  position  for  active  hostilities  she  had  taken 
up,  seemed  to  promiie  inientions  of  a  more  pacific  character  (ban  the 
more  prudent  and  timid  dared  to  believe. 

The  situation  of  the  French  prdvince  of  Louisiana  at  this  period,  whe- 
ther viewed  in  its  civil,  political,  or  social  relations,  was  peculiarly  inte- 
resting. For  many  years  it  had  reposed  under  a  benign  and  almost 
patriarchal  government;  and  froni  its  remote  situacion  and  the  simple  and 
pastoral  habits  of  its  people,  it  enjoyed  peoceand  healthy  prosperity,  while 
the  green  bosom  of  maternal  France  viaa  torn  with  feuds  and  red  with 
the  blood  of  conflicting  warriors.  At  long  internals  of  time,  as  chance 
-would  direct  some  solitary  vessel  to  its  distant  port,  rumors  reached  them 
of  wars  declared,  of  sanguinary  battles  fought,  and  of  kingdoms  that  had 
changed  masters:  but  ere  yet  ibe  &r  travelled  news  came  to  their  ears, 
the  wars  had  long  ceased;  the  grass  had  grown  over  the  graves  of  tha 
slain;  and  the  revolution  of  empires  had  become  matters  of  history.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  the  lon^  existing  hostilities  between  France  and  Spain 
had  been  amicably  ended  some  months,  and.  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  Louisiana  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  former  power,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  that  lovely  province:  bat 
they  were  not,  however,  to  be  suffered  much  lotiger  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  this  transfer  of  their  allegiance. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  although  sharing  the 
characteristics  of  burghers,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  peculiar  features  that  men,  herded  together  in  a  community,  ever 
present,  nevertheless  in  some  measure  possessed  the  traits  of  the  eunple 
and  quiet  character  of  the  paysans  of  the  province,  who  were  £ir  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  towos,  and  whose  life  ivas  altogether  pas- 
toral. The  Marquis  de  la  Caronde,  an  old  grey-headed  warrior,  hsd 
long  governed  them  with  a  mildness  of  sway  and  judicious  exercise  of 
power,  that,  while  it  bound  them  together  as  one  family,  won  for  him- 
self the  reverential  love  of  all  hearts.  Besides  the  officers  of  his 
household,  who  were  few  in  number,  waxed  in  years,  and  like  their 
master,  well  worn  in  war,  and  a  few  substantial  citizens,  there  lived 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  several  noble  French  families,  whoso  re- 
verse fortunes  and  other  causes  had  driven  into  exile.  Easily  Mling 
into  the  simple  habits,  and  readily  adopting  the  customs  of  their  unosleit- 
tatious  fellow-citizens,  they  soon  became  as  unassuming  and  plain  in  their 
manners  and  mode  of  life  as  their  good  neighbors,  and  their  days  glided 
on  in  a  calm  quiet  tenor  in  which  they  derived  more  real  peace  and  con- 
tentment than  they  could  have  found  amid  the  splendor  and  luxuries  they 
had  Icfl  behind  them.  In  nearly  ei'ery  instance  the  heads  of  these  fami- 
lies had  died  on  the  scaffold  for  political  offences,  or  fallen  in  balrie—two 
alone  surviving.  These  two  old  nobles,  being  as  fjr  advanced  in  life  as  the 
venerable  Marquis,  and  of  rank  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  regularly  took  an 
evening  pipe  with  him  in  the  court  of  his  cabilde,  and,  in  times  of  intestine 
trouble,  volunteered  to  assist  in  his  councils,  when,  tlie  weighty  afiiiirsdis- 
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cuased,  the  ^rey-headad  tria|Would  sit  over  glasses  of  lubyPort,  and  talk 
loviogly  and  loag  of  la  belle  France,  discouraio^  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  a  teai  on  each  cheek,  of  tlie  glorious  by-goae  days  of  Louis  XV. 
These  ancient  femiliea  were  seven  in  number,  and  in  each  was  a  noble 
youth  bom  to  titles,  honors,  and  domains  he  wus  never  destined  to  sharo 
— their  names  and  those  of  their  fathers  having  been  struck  out,  igno- 
miniously,  from  the  roll  of  France.  Besides  a  fair  boy  to  each,  and  a 
small  income,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  conGscated  estates,  nothing 
lemaioed  to  the  widowed  mothers  and  the  two  old  nobles.  These  youths 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  of  equal  rank,  and  were  bound  together  by 
ties  of  friendship  so  close  that  the  spirits  of  Damon  and  Pythias  seemed 
to  have  animated  their  souls.  They  were  known  every  where  as  "  Ltt 
Siete  Frcres,"  or,  The  Seven  Brothers.  The  eldest  had  not  reached  his 
twenty-second  year,  and  the  youngest  had  scarcely  passed  his  nineteenth 
summer.  Noble  by  birth,  well  formed  and  handsome  in  their  peraons, 
modest  in  speech  aod  carriage,  and  posseaaing  bold  and  determined  spirits, 
(hey  constituted  a  gallant  \xini  who  might  be  relied  on  whenever  duty 
or  cbivaliy  should  call  upon  them  to  act.  They  were  ihe  pride  of  the 
town  and  boast  of  the  whole  province,  maintaining  an  extraordinary  in- 
Suence  over  the  miods  of  the  provincial  youths  by  their  courage  and 
gentle  courtesy,  and  over  the  hearts  of  the  maidens  by  their  comely  per- 
sons and  chivalrous  daring. 

The  Governor  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance  on  the  balcony,  from 
which  he  was  wont  to  show  himself  to  the  towns-people  and  address  them 
on  occasions  of  public  nature.  The  anxiety  of  the  muhitude  was  mo- 
mently threatening  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  civic  decorum,  when  the 
Governor's  guard,  which  formed  the  whole  regular  force  of  the  province, 
consisting  of  some  three  score  grey-headed  soldiers,  issued  at  a  quick 
step  from  beneath  the  arched  gateway  that  led  to  the  loner  court  of  h>s 
palace,  headed  by  their  stout  captain  with  his  sword,  which  h^  long 
rusted  in  its  scabbard,  drawn  in  his  hands.  At  [bis  the  con6dence  oftlie 
doubtful  among  the  crowd  was  restored,  aod  all  were  assured  that  proper 
stept  would  be  taken,  either  to  receive  the  expected  strangers  with  suit- 
able honors,  or  meet  them  at  the  pike's  point,  as  their  present  coming 
shoald  prove  of  a  friendly  or  hostile  character. 

Presently  there  was  a  cry  from  some  one  who  had  stationed  himself 
&i  down  the  road  that  led  towards  the  lake  giving  the  signal  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  "They  come  I  They  coma  I"  run  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the 
multitude  was  moved  like  the  deep  sea  in  a  mighty  wind.  The  Governor 
at  the  same  instant  stopped  forth  upon  the  balcony,  clad  in  his  long-disused 
military  costume,  his  snowy  head  covered  with  a  well-worn  gold  laced 
chapeau,  and  with  bis  good  sword  girded  to  his  side.  He  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  cavalier  of  the  old  school  of  Louis  t^uince,  tall  and  dignifi^, 
and  numbering  three  score  years  and  ten,  which,  from  the  fire  in  his  eye, 
and  the  firmness  of  his  carriage,sat  upon  him  with  the  lightness  of  youth. 
His  face  expressed  remarkable  decision;  but  iis  soliier-likc  firmness  n-as 
subdued  by  the  teachings  of  a  gmtle  temper  and  benevolent  spirit.     No 
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aooner  was  he  discoTcred  than  a  shont  was  raised  from  the  phza,  which 
he  acknowledged  by  uncovering  his  head  and  gracefnHy  waving  hischa- 
peautoivards  the  muhitude,  while  the  sun  shone  apou  hia  flowirt^  while 
hair,  giving  it  the  hue  and  brightness  of  silver. 

"  Peace,  mes  enfans,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  d>gT)ilied  yel  gentle  eom- 
mand;  "I  am  informed  that  certain  strangers  have  kaded  in  our  province 
under  the  %g  of  Spain,  and  are  even  now  approaching  the  town.  Let 
them  come  peaceably,  and  not  a  weapon  be  drawn  to  oppose  or  intimidate 
them.  Their  mission  is  peacefnl,  or  they  would  be  belter  supported  ihaa 
I  am  told  ibey  are.  Leave  them  wkh  mo,  with  whom,  donblless,  theii 
business  lies,  and  I  will  see  that  my  children  come  to  no  harm,  and  tbat 
the  honor  of  our  country  be  sacredly  maintained.  Ha  f  they  are  already 
al  hand.  Footoey,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  turning  (o  as  officer  who 
stood  near  him,  "see  that  the  groom  leads  my  horse  round.  I  will  meet 
them  mounted  like  tbemaelves." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  there  were  seen  approaching,  at  a  slow  pace 
along  the  river*oad,  two  horsemen,  who,  from  the  distance  formally  pre- 
served between  ihcm,  we^e  plainly  of  different  rank.  The  foremost  one, 
who  seemed  also,  from  his  bearing  and  age,  which  might  be  about  forty- 
five,  (o  be  of  the  highest  consideration,  was  dressed  in  the  rich  cloth 
armor  worn  by  Spanish  cavaliers  of  the  time,  blazing  with  gold  and 
polished  sleel;  bis  head  was  covered  with  a  light  casque  of  gHtieriog 
steel,  and  a  short  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  fell  with  gracefal  negligence 
from  his  left  shoulder.  The  saddle  and  housings  of  his  horse,  which 
touched  the  eanh  with  dainty  steps,  as  if  spuming  the  ground  and  would 
tread  the  air,  were  equally  costly  with  the  apparel  of  the  rider,  hia  whole 
body,  save  alone  bis  arched  ikeck,  being  covered  with  a  fly  net  of  silver 
threads,  through  which  appeared  the  raven  hue  of  his  glossy  hide,  shining 
like  floss.  His  attendant  wore  a  curiously  bshioned  suit  of  green  and 
scarlet,  with  the  shield  of  Spain  emblazoned  on  his  breast,  while  the 
crest  of  the  same  royal  arms  were  embroidered  on  the  cuSs  o<  his  8Ui- 
coat.  In  bis  left  hand  he  bore  a  spear,  about  which  was  rolled  a  gorgeona 
banner.  As  he  came  nearer  it  was  seen,  that  besides  a  sword  suspended 
at  his  belt,  there  hung  at  his  saddle-bow  a  silver  trumpet  chased  with 
numerous  royal  devices,  and  that  the  housings  of  bis  saddle  also  bor«, 
worked  elaborately  in  silver,  the  same  regal  insignia. 

But  what  more  especially  fiied  the  attention  of  the  obserring  townt- 
tnen,  and  created  no  slight  degree  of  sensation  in  their  bosoms,  was  a 
body-guard  of  twelve  halberdiers  of  gigantic  stature,  anned  to  the  teeth, 
and  carrying  shining  battle-a.<ce3  in  their  hands,  marching  a  few  paces 
in  the  rear  of  the  two  horsemen.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  venerable  Mar- 
quis bad  mounted  his  horse  in  the  entrance  of  the  porlt  du  cocAsr,  and 
sallying  out  into  the  square,  no  sooner  discovered  this  ftvmiilable  escort 
of  the  cAvaliers,  than  he  commanded  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  forra 
his  men  into  a  line  in  front  of  the  palnce,  and  hold  himself  in  prepara- 
tion, if  it  sho'ild  become  necessary,  to  give  them  a  hostile  reception :  theu 
riding  a  ^ttle  way  in  advance  of  his  brave  old  guard,  he  stopped,  feeing 
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the  stnm^Ts;  and,  suironnded  by  his  officers  ani  the  gentlemen  of  his 
household,  and  a  thousand  hearts  that  were  beating  with  anxious  expect- 
ancy, be  awaited  their  approach. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  termination  of  the  road  on  the  verge 
of  the  square  they  came  to  a  lialt,  and  the  foremost,  after  commuoicaling 
a  few  words  with  the  horseman  in  his  rear,  unfofded  a  small  white  flag 
and  rode  forward,  looking  about  him  with  careless  ease  as  he  pranced, 
along  into  the  thronged  plazu,  the  crowd,  as  he  advanced,  giving  way  to 
cither  hand,  leaving  a  broad  path  open  up  to  the  very  presence  of  the 
Governor.  When  within  five  yards  of  the  Marquis,  he  reined  his  blooded 
horse  in  so  shortly,  thoagh  he  scarce  seemed  to  press  the  reins,  that,  the 
animal  roared  with  his  fore  feet  high  in  the  air,  and  threatened  for  an  in- 
stant to  £ill  backward  upon  his  rider ;  but  while  poised  with  this  danger- 
ous inclination  to  the  rearward,  the  rider,  with  a  sharp  blow  of  his  spurred 
heel,  compelled  him  to  leap  fearfully  forward :  then  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  touch  of  the  taaille,  and  a  single  word,  he  caused  the  spi- 
rited creature  to  Aland  as  still  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  converted  into 
Sone.  After  this  brief  passage  of  horsemanship,  he  waved  his  snowy 
pennon  above  his  head,  end  the  other  horseman  galloped  across  the  squafe 
and  took  up  his  position  in  his  rear ;  then,  at  a  sign  from  the  cavalier,  he 
disengaged  his  trumpet  from  his  saddle-bow,  and  blew  upon  it  three  loud 
blasts,  such  as  a  conqueror  gives  when  he  demands  the  surrender  of  a 
beleaguered  city.  The  Spanish  i:aviLlier  then  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice, 

'- 1,  Garcia  Ramarez,  Count  of  Osma,  in  the  name,  and  by  com- 
mand of  His  Most  CathoUc  Majesty,  Carlos  the  Second,  King  of  Spain, 
do  herewith  demand  of  Eugene  Chartres,  Marquis  de  la  Caronde,  late 
Governor  under  France,  of  this  province  of  Louisiana,  that  he  forthwith 
■unender  the  govemmenl  hereof  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  into  my 
hands,  as  the  representative  of  said  power ;  the  demand  and  surrender 
heiog  inaccord^cawith  the  late  peace  made  between  Spain  and  France, 
aod  the  tenna  and  conditions  of  the  treaty." 

As  he  ceased,  the  pursuivant — such  his  office  showed  him  to  be — blew 
tbiee  blasts  still  louder  than  the  first  on  his  trumpet,  and,  at  a  signal 
from  the  Count  of  Bamarez,  unfolded  from  the  spear  a  silken  flag,  on 
which  were  represented,  in  the  richest  tints,  the  gorgeous  anns  of  Spain, 
and  elevating  it,  he  flung  its  broad  folds  wide  to  the  morning  breeie, 
while  a  murmur  of  indignation  and  surprise,  like  the  sound  of  an  awa- 
kened tempest,  rolled  sullenly  across  the  plaza,  while  the  Marqois  de  la 
Coronde  pressed  his  sword-belt  with  a  firmer  grasp;  but  age  had  tem- 
pered the  fire  of  his  blood,  and,  without  betraying  further  emotion,  he 
calmly  waited  the  issue.  Without  heeding  these  palpable  manifestations 
«f  resentment,  the  Spaniard  extended  his  band  towards  the  flag,  and  cried: 

"Behold  the  insignia  of  Spain  and  the  emblem  of  possession.  Hoar 
ye,  all  men  !  I,  Garcia  Ramarez,  in  the  name  of  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty,  do  now  take  possession  of  this  province  of  Louisiana  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.     God  and  Don  Carlos!" 
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No  sooner  had  the  last  words  passed  the  lipa  of  the  haughty  Spaniard, 
than  the  indignant  Governor,  hia  brow  crimsoned  with  shame  and' insult, 
and  his  eye  Sashing  witK  the  fires  of  stern  resentment,  replied  in  a  voice 
that  rung  defiance — 

''Sir  Spaniard,  thou  hast  hardly  weighed  the  odds,  that  you  come  to 
inauh  France  in  my  person.  Of  treaty,  nor  of  the  ceding  of  provinces, 
have  I  heard  until  now;  and  Eugene  Chartrea  must  have  higher  and 
less  questionable  authority  than  thine.  Count  of  Osma,  ero  he  gives  to 
Spain  what  he  hath  awom  to  keep  for  France.  Depart,  sir,  with  this 
answer. 

"  Heed  thy  speech,  senor  Marquis,  lest  they  become  daiw  to  pierce 
thine  own  bosom,"  said  the  Spaniard,  his  brow  darkening;  "  that  peace 
hath  been  ratified  between  Spain  and  France  is  true,  on  my  honor  as  a 
Castilian  knight  and  gentleman.     Did  you  speak,  senorT" 

"  I  did  merely  ask  my  friend,  the  Baron  Roche,  by  my  side,  if  it  were 
not  the  Conntof  Bamarez  who  slew  hia  own  brother,  and  kept  an  uncle 
shut  up  in  his  strong  tower  of  Osma,  until  death  took  pity  on  him  and 
gave  him  freedom.  I  did  but  ask  this,  tuid  no  more,  sir  Spaniard,"  re- 
plied the  Marquis,  with  the  cool,  cutting  irony  of  tone  and  manner  that, 
it  would  seem,  none  knew  better  how  to  employ, 

"  Humph  I  And  what  said  your  friend  in  reply?"  asked  the  immove- 
able Spaniard, 

"That  1  was  right;  the  name  of  the  *  Castilian  knight  and  gentleman' 
being  Garcia  Ramarez." 

"  What  bearing  has  this  upon  the  present,  senor  Marquisi"  demanded 
Ramarez  haughtily,  and  biting  his  lip  to  conceal  the  efiect  of  the  noble 
Frenchman's  words. 

"No  more  than,  if  the  honor  of  a  '  Castilian  knight  and  gentleman,' 
which  you  have  pledged  to  us  in  attestation  of  yonr  veracity,  be  of  no 
better  metal  than  the  honor  of  the  only  one  I  have  the  honor  to  know," 
added  the  Governor,  bowiug  low  to  the  Count  of  Osma,  "why .we  had 
ns  well  have  your  naked  word;  for  though  it  may  be  a  good  round  lie, 
it  will  come  coupled  with  no  perjury." 

The  Count  of  Ramarez  turned  pale.  The  words  of  the  Marqois  had 
poisoned  his  heart,  and  his  soul  grew  dark  with  revenge.  After  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  keeping  down  and  shotting 
vrithin  his  bosom  all  signs  of  emotion,  he  drew  a  pacquet  from  his 
breast,  and  tossed  it  on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor's  borse, 
and  said  in  an  even  voic^— 

"There  lie  papers  that  will  confirm  what  I  have  said;  though  tfamk 
not,"  he  added  proudly,  "  that  a  Ramarez  would  produce  writleu  vouchers 
for  his  spoken  word," 

"  Thy  parchments  hold  as  little  weight  with  me  as  thy  speech,"  said 
the  Governor,  reining  back  aa  if  he  would  terminate  the  controversy; 
"  until  I  receive  from  my  Own  good  king  the  command  to  surrender  this 
province  to  the  Spanish  king,  I  shall  hold  it  until  the  last  drop  of  blood 
in  my  veins  sinks  into  its  sands."  .^ 
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'  You  forget,  senor  Maiquis,  that  the  duugeona  of  the  Moio  lie  be- 
tween (hy  paltry  province  and  the  court  of  Versailles,"  said  the  Castiliaa 
with  a  menace,  in  the  quiet  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  uttered  the 

"  They  are  not  so  deep  as  the  dungeons  of  Osma,  Count,"  retorted  the 
Governor,  with  a.  smile  that  awakened  the  revengeful  spirit  of  his  anta- 
gonist; and  with  eyes  burning  like  those  of  a  tigei  in  his  lair,  and  lips 
compressed  with  concentrated  rage,  he  levelled  his  sword  and  drove  his 
spurs  deep  into  (he  sides  of  his  horse,  to  bound  forward  within  reach  of 
the  veteran  Marquis.  The  animal  had  scarce  moved  a  muscle  to  obey 
liis  fierce  will,  when  the  bridle  was  caught  close  to  the  bit  by  a  strong 
hand,  and  the  horse  thrust  back  upon  his  haunches  with  such  sudden 
force,  that  the  rider  rolled  from  the  saddle  to  the  earth :  the  next  instant 
a  foot  was  pressed  firmly  on  his  breast,  and  the  point  of  his  owti  sword 
was  at  his  tliroaL 

"Hold,  Renauhl"  cried  the  Governor  to  the  person  whose  skill  and 
address  had  doubtless  saved  his  life,  so  unexpected  to  him  waa  the 
Spaniard's  abortive  attack.  "Let  him  rise  up!  In  God's  name,  we 
want  no  crossing  blades  with  them  if  they  will  go  in  peace." 

The  person  addressed  was  a  young  man  of  eitraordinary  personal 
beauty,  seemingly  perfect  in  face  and  figure,  as  symmetrical  in  limb  as  a 
young  Apollo,  while  neither  Greek  nor  Circassian  ever  presented  to  the 
sculptor's  chisel  a  finer  head  or  nobler  profile.  His  eye  waa  jet  black, 
and  his  hair  vied  with  the  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  in  its  jetty  hae. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  very  dark,  yet  through  the  brown  of  his 
manly  cheek  the  red  hlood  waa  seen  as  if  through  a  shadow,  and  richer 
Cir  for  the  softness  it  lent  to  it  At  the  command  of  the  Governor,  he 
stepped  back  flrom  [he  humbled  Spaniard;  and  taking  up  a  slender  pike, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  forest  cuirassiers,  or  hunters  of  the  prairies, 
which  he  had  dropped  on  seizing  the  horse,  he  disappeared  amid  the 
crowd.  The  Count  of  Osma  rose  slowly  from  the  earth,  and  casting 
about  him  a  glance  of  defiance,  remoimted  his  steed,  and  was  preparing 
to  turn  him  from  the  spot,  when  his  eye  lighted  on  a  flag-staS'  near  him 
in  front  of  the  quarters  of  the  Governor,  at  the  lofty  summit  of  which 
floated  the  snow-white  ensign  of  France.  He  instantly  changed  his  in- 
tention, and  turning  towards  the  point  where  he  had  left  his  halberdiers, 
he  made  a  signal  with  his  glove,  when  they  advanced  at  a  round  pace 
and  formed  immediately  in  his  rear,  presenting  a  formidable  front  to  any 
opponents.  They  were  men  of  huge  stature,  and  formed  both  for 
strength  and  activity.  Besides  their  halberds  or  steel  battle-axes,  each 
had  slung  across  his  back  a  short  harquebuss,  and  wore  at  his  side  a  pon- 
derous sword,  sheathed  in  a  massive  iron  scabbard.  Breast-plates  of 
untanned  hide  covered  their  huge  chests;  on  their  shoulders  and  the 
upper  part  of  their  arms  they  wore  iron  pieces,  and  scull-caps  wV>ven 
close  with  wire,  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  light  in  weight  and 
capable  of  resisting  a  heavy  stroke  from  any  weapon,  protected  their  i 
h^ia.     Their  looks  were  as  stent  as  thcii  g&mituie  was  warlike,  while 
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mustacliocs  and  long,  heavy  beards  gave  tolheir  visJgcs  a  slill  more 
formidable  appearance.  l\  was  pbin  that  ihcy  had  been  drawn  for  ihe 
present  occasion,  and  were  a  sort  of  gentlemen  not  to  be  lightly  roused. 

The  public  square  in  which  the  meeting  between  the  rival  Governors 
ot  France  and  Spain  took  place  was  near  ihe  centre  of  the  city,  and  on 
one  side  bounded  by  the  river,  and  on  the  aosnering  one  by  the  cathe- 
dral and  Governor's  palace ;  while  the  two  remaining  sides,  facing  north 
and  south,  were  enclosed  by  Morisco-looking  mansions,  with  deep,  nar- 
row windows  defended  with  iron  bars,  vast  portals  opening  into  inner 
courts,  light  verandahs,  and  flat  roofs,  adorned  with  urns  and  luntastic 
battlements,  every  available  place  upon  which  was  thronged  with  inte- 
rested spectators  of  the  scene  in  the  plaza  beneath.  Near  the  centre  of 
this  square,  a  little  to  (he  left,  towered  tlie  flag-staff,  on  which  floated, 
like  a  while  cloud,  the  spotless  banner  of  France. 

The  Spaniard  wailed  until  his  men  had  reached  him,  when  with  a 
single  boond  of  his  horse  he  placed  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  stafi^  and 
at  a  single  stroke  of  his  sword  severed  the  cord  that  kept  the  flag  in  its 
elevated  place,  so  that,  fluttering  and  wildly  floating  in  the  air,  it  de- 
scended like  a  stricken  swan  to  the  ground.  Kre  it  reached  the  earth 
it  was  caught  by  the  herald,  and  placed  beneath  him  across  his'siddle; 
and  before  several  young  townsmen  could  spring  forward  to  snatch  it 
from  its  ignominious  Eituatlon,  he,  by  a  bold  leap  of  his  horse,  pkced 
the  halberdiers  between  himself  end  their  vengeance,  and  gained  the  foot 
of  ihe  staff  beside  the  knight. 

'*  Ha,  Caravello !  you  arc  at  hand  just  as  you  are  wanted.  Give  me 
the  Spanish  flogl  Halberds,  form  close  around  me,  and  cleave  to  the 
chine  whoever  dares  attempt  to  break  your  front.  Now  for  Don  Carlos 
and  Spain  I "  he  shouted  with  triumph,  and  with  coolness  and  rapidity 
began  to  attach  the  colors  to  the  cord,  the  halberdiers  at  the  same  timo 
presenting,  with  their  glittering  battle-axes,  a  bristling  crescent  on  the 
aide  of  the  Governor  and  his  guards;  and  before  these  could  recover 
from  their  surprise  at  this  manmuvre,  or  divine  his  intentions,  the  bold 
Castilian  had  flrraly  fastened  the  flag  to  the  dissevered  cord,  and  they 
beheld  rising  swiftly  into  the  air,  towards  the  top  of  the  stafl^  the  gay 
ensign  of  Spain. 

'■  God  and  St  Denis  t  he  has  done  it  m  our  faces  I  Charge  them,  my 
brave  guards ! "  cried  the  Marquis,  brandishing  his  sword,  and  riding 
against  the  firm  phalanx  of  halberdiers;  while  his  guards,  with  load 
cries,  pressed  forward  to  the  rescue  of  their  dishonored  flag,  and  to 
avenge  the  iosuh  it  had  received.  Their  advance,  however,  ^vas  sud- 
denly checked  by  a  universal  shout  of  triumph ;  and  reining  up  within 
five  feet  of  the  immoveable  halbetdiers,  the  Governor,  following  the 
direction  of  all  eyes,  cast  his  glance  upward  and  beheld  the  Spanish 
ensign,  ere  yet  it  had  reached  the  stimmil  of  the  pole,  floating  loose 
through  the  air,  and  a  light  cuirassier's  spear  stili  vibrating  in  the  mast, 

"Renauh,  the  Cluadroon!  Bravo  I  vivo  Renault  I"  was  heard  from 
a  hundred  tongues,  while  the  surprise  Spaniard  into  whose  hands  the 
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severed  cord  had  fallen,  following  the  general  gaze,  watched  eagerly  the 
course  of  the  light  silken  banner,  as,  flaahing  in  the  morning  sun  and 
gorgeous  as  a  rainbow,  it  floated  off  on  the  gentle  winds;  while  the 
stem  halberdiers,  and  the  guard  arresting  themselves  in  full  career,  and 
alike  forgetful  of  their  hostile  aKitude,  turned,  nith  the  whole  multitude, 
their  eyes  upward  to  this  interesting  objecL  Now  whirling  round  and 
round  in  wild  gyrations — now  sailing  outspread  on  the  boaom  of  the 
wind— now  rustling  its  folds  together  as  the  breeze  turned  it  in  its  flight, 
the  beautiAil  thing  hung  long  suspended  above  the  square.  At  one  mo- 
ment  it  would  sweep  along  low  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  then, 
mocking  their  grasp,  rise  rapidly  agab,  in  its  ascent  flying  almost  within 
reach  of  the  hand  of  some  fiiir  lady  on  her  balcony.  The  Spaniard 
watched  its  erratic  motions  with  an  earnest  and  anxious  gaze,  aware  of 
the  ignominious  destiny  that  awaited  it,  should  it  fall  among  the  hostile 
crowd ;  and  once,  as  it  swept  past  near  his  head,  be  vainly  attempted  to 
secure  it  widi  his  sword,  but  only  piercing  it,  it  escaped  him  amid  the 
derisive  laugh  of  the  multitude.  (^  his  part  the  noble  old  Governor 
enjoyed,  with  the  keenest  satislaction,  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniard's  object, 
^and  watched  with  the  eagerness  of  a  delighted  child  its  sportive  circles 
through  the  air. 

Standing  on  the  b^lement  of  cme  of  the  dwellings  on  the  south  side 
of  the  square,  was  a  very  young  girl  of  exceeding  beauty;  bat  from  the 
deep  brown  of  her  cheek,  and  her  flashing  dark  eyes,  she  was  a  quad- 
roon. Twice  the  ^inds  had  wafted  their  silken  plaything  almost  within 
her  reach,  and  now  swept  it  a  third  time  close  above  her  head,  and  bore 
it  past  her  in  the  direction  of  a  square  tower  that  rose  from  the  midst  of 
the  roof  Every  eye  watched  it  with  breathless  eagernera;  it  touched 
the  tower — fluttered  an  instant,  and  then  a  shout  mingled  with  execra- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  announced  that  it  had  become  entangled  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  stone.  Instantly  several  young  men  were  seeti 
scaling  the  front  of  the  dwelhng,  aided  by  the  light  columns  of  the 
verandah  and  the  iron  bars  of  the  barricaded  windows. 

"Lcs  fr^real  vive  los  fr^real"  was  heard  on  every  tongue,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  daring  young  men,  seven  in  number,  who 
appeared  on  all  parts  of  the  front  of  the  ediSce  in  their  ambitious  and 
reckleei  ascent  While  they  were  ascending,  the  young  quadrocm  girl, 
by  an  inner  stair-case,  had  flown  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  boldly  step- 
ping on  the  verge,  reached  down,  and  with  great  peril  extricated  the 
ensign ;  then  waving  once  in  triumph,  she  placed  it  beneath  her  sym- 
metrical little  feet,  and  indignantly  trampled  upon  it 

"Vive,Lizzal  vivel  bravisaimol"  rose  tumultuously  from  the  crowd 
below,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  young  men  gained  the  battlement- 
One  or  two  of  them  were  also  preparing  to  surmount  the  tower,  when 
she  cried  with  lofty  energy  that,  either  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
spoke,  or  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  speaker,  singularly  enforced 
their  attention.  ',\^- 

"Stop,  MeaneuTst     The  flag  is  mine,  and  shall  be  given  cmly  to  tils'" 
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defendets  of  our  &ir  province.  Swear  that  you  will  hold  Louiaiana  free 
of  Spain  and  all  other  power  save  Qod  aod  Fiance,  and  it  shall  be 
youral" 

Her  voico  rung  with  the  lich  clearneaa  of  a  clarion,  and  her  woida 
were  distinctly  heard  by  those  who  stood  on  the  opposite  aide  of  tlie 

pi™. 

There  was  a  smile  of  surprise  on  the  faces  of  the  young  nobles  aa  she 
ceased,  but  the  lovely  Lizza  was  a  favorite  with  all ;  and  with  the  native 
gallantry  of  their  chivalrous  land,  now  seconded  both  by  patriotism  and 
beauty,  they  wkh  one  mind  felt  disposed  to  give  solemnity  and  impon* 
ance  to  what  they  at  first  viewed  with  levity,  and  elevated  and  serious 
they  answered — 

"  We  twear!" 

And  laying  their  right  hands  one  upon  the  other,  they  solemnly  bowed 
their  heads  upon  them ;  and  then  laying  them  upon  their  hearts,  they 
looked  up  to  Heaven  in  attestation  of  their  truth. 

"Then  receive,  each  of  ye  iioble  youths,  these  badges  in  reroen^rance 
of  your  oath." 

As  she  spoke  she  rent  the  flag  into  eight  scarfs,  and  casting  one 
across  her  own  bosom,  threw  the  rest  from  the  tower  at  the  feet  of  the 
seven  young  men.  A  loud  murmur  of  applause  filled  the  air  at  this 
action,  and  the  youths,  taking  up  the  brilliant  scarfs,  bound  them  across 
their  breasts.  At  this  instant  the  report  of  some  firearm  was  heard 
from  the  square,  and  the  quadroon,  with  a  thrilling  shriek,  fell  head- 
long from  the  tower.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  Spaniard,  who 
with  a  look  of  malicious  triumph,  was  in  the  act  of  returning  to  a  hal- 
berdier a  blunderbuss  which  he  had  discharged  at  the  il]-&ted  girl,  na 
relieved  against  the  sky  she  presented  a  prominent  mark  to  his  deadly 
aim,  and  a  suitable  victim  to  his  vengeance. 

"Do  them  to  the  death  1"  cried  the  Governor;  "close  in  upcm  the 
demons— drink  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  hounds  I" 

"  Be  firm  and  close  about  me,  halberds  I  Present  them  your  fronts 
and  retreat  slowly,"  ordered  the  Spaniard  coolly,  as  if  most  at  home 
when  dangers  thickened  about  him.  "  Meet  their  charge  with  yout 
battle-axes,  but  let  not  a  man  leave  his  place  to  follow  up  a  blow.  Keep 
firm  and  steady,  and  we  will  yet  leave  fiir  behind  us  this  pack  of  French 
wolves." 

Led  on  by  the  Marquis,  the  French  guard  rushed  forward  with  fierce 
cries,  and  while  the  old  warrior  sought  to  reach  the  Spanish  chief,  his 
men  became  furiously  engaged,  hand  to  hand,  and  helm  to  helm,  with 
the  slowly  retreating  halberdiers,  who  kept  firm  in  line,  defending  them- 
selves with  ponderous  blows  of  their  battle-axes.  For  a  few  moments 
the  melee  was  terrific  The  roar  of  the  heavy  muskets  of  the  guard, 
the  sharp  ring  of  pistols,  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  dull  sound  of 
the  strokes  of  the  battle-axes,  as  they  sunk  into  breast  or  skull,  were  for  a 
few  seconds  tmceasing.  The  Marquis  having  made  several  in^ectnal 
attempts  to  break  through  the  halberdiers,  at  length,  by  making  a  detour 
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lound  tbeii  flank,  succeeded  in  gaining  their  rear  wbcre  the  Count  of 
Banmiez,  his  herald  by  his  side,  vas  slowly  retreating  step  by  step, 
nith  his  men,  coolly  giving  his  orders,  and  enjoining  them  to  keep 
shoalder  to  shoulder,  and  steadily  fall  back  upon  him ;  while,  at  times, 
seeing  them  hard  pressed,  he  would  make  a  fierce  charge  upon  the 
guards,  and  dispersing  them,  resume  his  station,  and  retreat  in  the  same 
regular  order  as  before. 

"Now  sbaltthou  die  the  death,  Count  of  Osma?"  shouted  the  old  war- 
rior as  he  found  the  path  open  between  himself  and  the  Spaniard,  and 
throwing,  as  he  spoke,  his  body  &r  forward  on  the  horse,  which  he 
Spurred  to  the  encounter,  he  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  his  foe  ;  but  his 
sword  met  the  reaietance  of  a  shirt  of  mail  worn  beneath  his  splendid 
apparel,  and  broke  short  to  the  hilt.  The  force  of  the  blow,  neverthe- 
less, nearly  unhorsed  the  Coimt,  who  speedily  recovering  his  seat,  dealt 
in  return  so  well-aimed  a  stroke  upon  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  that  he 
was  stunned,  and  would  hare  fallen  from  his  saddle  but  for  the  support 
of  his  stirrup ;  his  terrified  horse,  at  the  same  time,  swerved  wildly  fnmi 
one  side,  and  v/bea  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  which  he  did  in  a  few 
seconds,  he  found  himself  separated  from  his  foe  by  the  halberdiers. 

At  length,  after  defending  themselves  desperately  against  such  odds, 
lighting  and  winning  every  inch  of  ground  with  their  &cea  towards  their 
enemies,  the  halberdiers,  aSded  by  the  skill  and  coolness  of  their  chief,  suc- 
ceeded with  the  loss  of  two  oftheir  number,  in  extricating  themselves  from 
the  square,  and  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Borgne  road.  Here  the  Mar- 
quis, who  had  lost  some  of  his  beat  men — many  cUizens  also  having  &llen 
in  the  fray — finding  nothing  would  be  gained  by  pursuit,  recalled  fais 
guard  and  permitted  them  to  continue  their  retreat,  tlie  herald  still  .bear- 
ing off  the  flag,  without  further  molestation.  Not  so  the  seven  brothers, 
who.afier  bearing  the  body  of  iho  slain  maiden  to  the  rooms  below,now 
made  their  appearance  on  the  square.  Separating  and  moving  swiftly 
from  group  to  group  they  whispered  a  few  words  to  each  young  man 
they  met,  who,  one  after  the  othei,  silently  withdrew  and  dropped  from 
the  throng. 

Weary,  wounded,  and  sore  with  revenge,  the  Spaniards  made  a  rapid 
inarch  on  their  return  towards  the  lake,  which  at  length,  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  gladdened  their  sight  with  their  Ihtle  vessel  at 
anchor  upon  its  placid  breast.  They  hailed  the  broad  expense  of  vrater 
with  a  shout  of  joy,  and  with  renewed  vigor  marched  towards  the  glit- 
tering beach.  With  light  steps  and  cheerful  spinia  they  traversed  tho 
sandy  shore  to  their  boat,  which  lay  in  wait  for  them,  devoutly  with  their 
leaders  stem  and  hardy  as  they  were,  blessing  the  saints  for  the  dangers 
they  had  escaped,  and  full  of  confidence  in  their  present  security.  But 
they  were  yet  a  mile  distant  from  their  liarge,  when  a  sound  like  tho 
tramping  of  numerous  horses  fell  upon  their  ears  from  the  directioa  they 
had  come,  and  looking  round  with  apprehension,  they  beheld  to  their 
dismay  a  body  of  fifty  horses,  armed  with  sabres  and  cuirassier  pikes, 
emeiging  from  the  wood,  and  approaching  them  at  fail  speed.    They 
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could  discern  that  they  were  led  on  by  seven  young  men  who  wore 
silken  scarfa  of  yellow  and  ciirnaon  Btreaming  behind  them. 

"  Fly  for  your  lives,  my  brave  halberds  I"  shouted  lie  Count  of  Osma, 
after  watching  for  a  few  seconds  their  swift  coming  "Totheboatsl 
to  the  boats  I  We  are  in  no  condition  to  withstand  their  mad  charge." 

With  this  rapid  and  energetic  order  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
urging  and  encouraging  his  men  foiwerd,  he  fled  towards  the  barge. 
But  finding  the  pursuers  gained  each  moment  on  them,  the  Co>jnt  bade 
his  men  do  their  best  if  it  came  to  blows,  and  Icavini;  them  to  their  fate, 
accompanied  by  hia  herald,  galloped  onwards  at  the  lop  of  his  horse's 
speed.  But  all  in  vain  ivaa  the  flight  of  those  who  were  not  mounted. 
Like  a  whirlwind  the  troop  came  sweeping  along  the  beach,  and  ere 
the  halberdiers  could  turn  to  show  resistance,  they  were  borne,  to  the 
ground  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers,  and  trampled  in  the  earth  by  a 
hundred  iron-shod  hoois,  while  their  blood  dyed  the  silvery  sands  from 
many  a  ghastly  wound.  The  work  of  death  was  but  of  an  instants'  da- 
ration;  armorwas  no  defence  to  them — strength  and  courage  of  no  avail 
They  fell  as  if  a  simoon  of  the  desert  had  swept  over  them. 

Scarcely  without  pause  the  conquering  troop  galloped  onward  lo  the 
lake  side,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  two  horsemen  who  were  flying  as  if 
borne  forward  on  the  wings  of  the  ivind.  The  foremost  of  the  pursuers, 
a  dark  handsome  youth,  without  a  scarf,  and  armed  only  with  a  lillie 
spear,  who  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  band  that  had  gained  the  lead  by  the 
superior  speed  of  his  horse,  at  length  came  near  the  herald  and  shouted 
to  him  to  rein  up.  Bjt  the  fugitive,  with  the  while  ensign  of  France 
wound  about  his  body,  continued  to  urge  his  steed  forward  without  heed- 
iug  the  call  or  looking  behind. 

"  I  will  soon  stop  ihy  flight,  gay  bird!"  said  the  youth  in  a  halftone ; 
and  rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  threw  himself  far  back  to  give  force  and 
energy  to  the  blow,  and  lauQched  his  light  spear  with  such  unerring 
eye  that  it  entered  his  body  through  the  folds  of  the  flag,  and  passed  out  a 
third  of  its  length  on  the  &nher  side.  ' 

"  The  honor  of  France  is  redeemed,"  he  cried,  coming  up  with  two  or 
three  tremendous  leaps  alongside  of  theherald's  steed,  and  seizing,  while 
the  two  horses  were  still  flying  like  eagles  along  the  sands,  the  tottering 
body,  and  tearing  the  crimsoned  banner  from  it  ere  he  hurled  it,  still 
warm  with  life,  to  the  ground. 

"Vive,  BenauUI"  said  one  of  the  Freres,  coming  up  with  him,  "this 
day  hast  thou  saved  the  honor  of  our  belle  province.  Thy  hand,  Re- 
nault 1  The  drop  of  Moorish  blood  in  thy  veins  shall  not  come  between 
thee  and  my  love.     Let  us  be  friends,  brave  Renault" 

The  youth  grasped  the  hand,  extended  to  receive  hia,  in  eloquent 
silence. 

The  young  noble,  then  fastening  the  flag  tohissword,  elevated  it  above 
his  head,  and  after  waving  it  in  triumph,  continued  ihc  pursuit  of  the 
Spanish  loader.  Intimidated  by  the  slaughter  of  his  men,  and  witnessing 
the  bH  of  his  attendant,  he  gored  his  horse  to  madness,  reached  his  harge, 
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and,  reckless  of  all  save  his  owd  saJety,  leaped,  mounted  aa  he  was,  into  the 
midst  of  hia  men ;  while  faia  voice,  commanding  them  with  oaths  and 
menaces  to  put  off  from  the  land,  could  be  heard  above  the  thunder  of 
the  hools  of  the  pursuing  horse.  They  needed  no  urging;  and  while  the 
horsemen  were  yet  a  hundred  yards  from  the  waters  edge,  the  boat  was 
full  as  far  from  the  land,  and  its  occupant  safe  from  their  vengeance. 
After  seeing  him  embark  and  the  vessel  make  sail  and  stand  donn  the 
lake,  the  party  of  horse,  composed  of  the  young  townsmen,  both  Creole* 
and  quadroons,  hastily  raised  by  the  seven  young  nobles,  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  city. 

For  three  years  afterwards,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  territory  of 
Louisiana  continued  to  hold  out  against  the  Spanish  claim.  But  at  length, 
by  the  command  of  France,  which  hitherto  had  been  loo  much  occupied 
with  atlkirs  at  home  to  ratify  the  treaty  by  a  formal  conveyance  to  Spain 
of  the  ceded  territory,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  province  of  Louis- 
iana reluctantly  prepared  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  force,  and  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  a  Governor  appointed  by  Spain. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S   LAST  HOUR. 

BV   PARS   BENJAMIN. 

The  good  old  man  lay  dying.     Soft  and  cool 
Played  the  light  summer  breeze  among  the  leaves 
Of  a  deep-foliaged  tree,  that  cast  its  shade 
Into  the  the  window  of  his  quiet  room : 
It  made  a  rustling  whisper,  like  the  hush 
Of  a  fond  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  babe; 
And  all  was  still  I  yet  many  friends  were  there, 
Who  oft  had  hung,  enchanted,  on  the  sounds 
Flowing  from  those  pale  lips,  springing  like  thought 
Beneath  the  touch  of  those  thin,  stirless  fingera 
He  slept — how  calm  I  and,  oh,  methinks  he  dreamed! 
He  dreamed  of  starry  music— of  the  spheres 
Making  rich  harmony — of  seraph  harpa 
Thrilling  and  trembling  to  the  heavenly  plumes 
That  fann'd  their  golden  wires.     He  heard  the  Bcxag 
Of  Cherubim,  symphonies,  faint  and  low ; 
For  soft  he  smiled,  and  seemed  intent  to  hear— 
He  beard  the  choir  of  angels,  loud  and  full. 
Pouring  a  flood  of  music ;  for  he  stirred 
With  restless  fervor,  and  his  eyelids  rose. 
'Twns  but  the  breeze,  disquieting  his  slumber — 
•  In  Louisiana  "Ckeole"  fignifietnolhiDg  more  than  «a<tM;'*^'^'cS 
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Throwing  the  branches  of  the  leafy  tttt 

Against  the  lattice — freshening,  u  the  ny 

Of  miaart  deepened.     Its  first,  low-sooDding  tones 

Had  mingli'd  with  bis  fancy,  and  he  dreamed 

Of  irfiiik'  cadence;  when  It  louder  swcll'd, 

He  ht-ard  the  an i^i'l-c bonis  and  awoke  I 

Turning  bis  fLvble  gaze  upon  the  forms 

That  stood  around,  subdued  to  bTeathtesB  awe, 

He  si-'ciu'd  lo  st'ck  for  some  doar  countenance^ 

Th'  inquiring  look  was  nnswertd ;  for  a  girl, 

As  lovely  as  the  seraph  of  his  dream, 

With  voice  as  charming,  to  his  pillow  leaned, 

And  sobbed — "  What  wilt  thou  with  me,  oh  my  Either  f 

"  I'm  dying,  Ella,  dyingt  pby  an  air 

Upon  thy  harp ;  it  cords  1  would  hear  thrill 

With  the  drpp  music,  which  Itaught  and  loved — 

And  still  love  ncit  to  thee,  mine  own,  and  Heaven !" 

The  maiden  went,  and  with  a  faltering  step. 

Approached  her  harp.     She  lightly  touched  the  slringa 

Prelusive  to  some  strain,  as  sad  and  solemn 

As  the  lone  swan's  lasl-warbled  requiem  song. 

S\tdJen  the  old  man  rose.     His  dim  eye  lightened ; 

His  hands  he  threw,  as  if  in  mpid  baste 

Across  the  chords  and  hastly  spoke,  "  Not  so  I 

Not  so  I  my  daughter — not  one  mournful  tooa, 

For  I  would  triumph  over  Death,  and  soar 

Victorious,  as  a  Conqueror,  to  my  thr<Miel 

Play  me  a  martial  air  I" 

The  maiden  paused 

A  moment  only;  for  strange  courage  flashed 
O'er  her  bright  brow ;  and  Inspiration,  caught 
From  her  great  father's  spirit,  gave  her  power 
To  sweep  the  cords  with  firm  and  brilliant  hand. 
She  played  a  Triumph,  such  as  Miriam  sang 
When  Israel's  rescued  armies  passed  the  seal 
The  sunset's  latest  beam  streamed  proudly  in 
Upon  the  old  man's  couch.     His  visage  shone, 
As  if  the  portals  of  the  sky  were  thrown 
Apart  before  his  way.     The  harp  slill  flung 
Majestic  music  on  his  raptured  ear; 
And,  with  the  utterance  of  a  mighty  strain. 
He  fell  upon  his  pillow — and  was  calm ! 
His  soul  had  floated  on  that  wave  of  sound 
To  Heaven! 
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responding  with  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  const,  from  which,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  the  distance  at  the  narrowest  part  does  not  exceed 
seventeen  miles.  lis  circumference  is  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles.  At  its  northern  extremity,  it  communicates,  by  a  small  connect- 
ing stream,  with  a  smaller  lake,  named  I^ke  Leon,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  It  ( Lake  Nicaragua)  has  its  outlet  at 
its  south-western  side  by  the  river  San  Juan,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  aller  a  wind- 
ing course,  in  a  broad  channel,  of  about  a  hundred  miles;  though  the 
distance  in  a  straight  lino  from  its  mouth  to  the  lake  does  not  exceed 
sixty  miles.  Thence  across  to  ihe  wcsiem  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Islbmus  of  Nicaragua,  the  distance  is  about  fifty 
miles.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  is  said  to  vary  from  three  to 
eight  bthoms.  It  has  been  freely  navigated  by  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  such  as  large  armed  brigs,  schooners,  &c.  With  respect  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  San  Juan,  there  is  some  diversity  in  the  testi- 
mony. Mr.  William  D.  Robinson,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution:  including  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  General  Xavier 
Mina,  with  some  observations  on  the  practicability  of  opening  a  com- 
merce between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  through  the  Mejican 
Isthmus  in  the  Province  of  Oaxaca  and  at  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  &c." 
— published  at  Philadelphia,  1820 — thus  speaks  of  itr 

"  in  looking  OTer  the  exoellenl  maps  of  Melish  and  Doctor  Robinson,  rcctnll/ 
published,  we  perceive  that  ihc  river  cnllcd  Sun  Juan  dischor^a  ils  walirs  into  ilie 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  Ihe  prorince  of  Cosia  Rica,  nbout  ihc  lalitude  of  10°  45'  north. 
Thi*  nobis  river  hsa  it>  source  in  the  Lake  of  Nicnraguu.  Tbe  l>ar  at  its  mouth 
has  been  generally  slnled  aa  not  baring  more  than  twelve  feel  water  on  iL  About 
sixteen  years  itgo,  nn  enterprising  Englishmen,  who  casually  visited  the  riTcr,  ex- 
amined the  dlfTereni  passages  over  the  bar,  and  discovered  one  wliich,  although  nar- 
row, would  admit  a  vessel  drawing  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  said  thai  loine  of  Ihe 
traders  to  that  coast  from  Honduras  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  pssiage  just 
mentioned,  hut  il  has  never  been  laid  down  on  any  map;  and  if  Che  tipaniBh  Gov. 
ernment  had  been  Informed  of  it,  Ihey  would,  conformably  to  their  usual  policy 
have  studiously  concealed  it.  Af^erthe  barof  the  San  Juan  is  crossed,  there  is  excel- 
lent and  safe  anchorage  in  four  and  six  futhoms  of  water.  It  is  staled  that  there 
are  no  obstructions  to  the'  navigation  of  the  river  but  what  may  be  eastljp  removed ; 
and,  at  present,  largo  brigs  and  schooners  sail  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This  ini- 
portanl  fact  hai  been  coromunicaled  to  us  by  several  traders." 
In  Thompson's  Guatemala,  it  is  stated: 

"  That  the  San  Juan  is  navigable  from  the  port  to  the  interior  of  the  lake  for  eralt 
drawing  three  or  Ibar  feet  water,  at  all  times  in  the  year,  lliere  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt.  It  also  appears  clear  that  it  can  be  ascended  in  two  or  tliree  dkya  more  liMn 
i«  occupied  in  descending  il.  For  thirty  orthirty-five  leagues  up,  it  is  narigahle  for 
vessels  drawing  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  water. 

A  gentleman  from  Guatemala,  ihc  Marquis  do  Ycincni,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  8,  1836,  quoted  in  tbe  Repoit  of  the  eommitlee,say3  that: 

"  The  river  San  Juan  issues  from  the  lake,  and  empties  inlo  the  Atlantic,  snd  is 
navigable  fbr  canoes  and  for  steamboats  of  light  drought  of  water ;  but,  with  liltle 
expense  and  labor,  the  obstacles  whiub  now  prevent  the  ascent  of  large  sttam- vessels 
could  be  overcome." 
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Mr.  C.  Bolton,  who  Tiaited  the  country  in  1825,  with  a  view  to  these 
iaTestigalions,  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  iuquiry  from  the  chairman  ol  the 
Committee,  states,  that: 

"  T)ie  liTCT  St.  John,  emptying  inlD  the  Atlantic,  it  (he  only  ouLlet  oT  the  lake  Ki- 
cara^n;  it  ia  generally  a  pretty  rspiil  strcain ;  has  many  saiid-banks,  and  one  or 
more  led^  of  rocki,  ao  tha.t  a  boat  drawing  eighteen  inchra  ia  obliged  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  time  or  low  water,  where,  in  time  of  high  water,,  from  four  to  ail 
leet  may  be  caTried." 

These  impedimmts  in  the  uavigatioD  of  the  San  Juan,  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  de  CaBaz,  on  the  authority  of  some  ofEcial  estimatea,  could  be  re- 
moved at  very  moderate  expense. 

On  the  other  hand.  Col.  Biddle,  in  his  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  thus  gives  us  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  explorations  instituted 
by  Bolivar,  in  1828  and  '29 — though  the  authority  of  a  Colombian  de- 
cision against  the  Guaternalian  roine  may  well  be  regarded  as  very 
quesiioDable ; — besides  that,  the  feci  is  that  Bolivar's  engineers,  Messrs. 
Uoyd  and  Falmarck,  did  not  make  any  exploration  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Colombian  territory : 

"  Tha  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  were  deemed  ineligible  on  ne- 
eonnt  or  (he  ahaltowneai  of  the  water,  the  numerous  Dbatruclioni  in  the  rirer,  llie 
violent  horrieaiiea  on  the  lalcei,  the  anheal(faineBa  of  (he  rlimaie,  and  (he  grral  dia- 
tance  between  the  two  oceaoa — il  being  mor«  than  (lable  thai  of  (he  rou(e  by  the 
rirer  Chagrri." 

The  question  of  the  navigability  of  the  river  San  Juan  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  connection  with  the  project  of  a  skip  candt,  except  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  could  furnish  as  a  feeder  to  the 
canil  to  be  carried  along  its  banks.  Next  in  importance,  however,  to 
the  grander  enterprise  which  would  open  a  communication  between  the 
two  oceans  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  without  the  process  of  the 
transhipment  of  cargoes,  is  that  of  a  -steamboat  communication ;  the 
practicability  of  which,  at  small  cost,  would  seem  to  be  placed  beyond 
much  doubt  by  tha  preceding  testimony,  so  far  as  it  is  cuiitW  to 
conSdence. 

With  respect  to  the  country  intervening  between  the  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  the  PaciSc,  it  is  generally  known  that  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  through  the  two  continents,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  in 
Quatemala,  almost  entirely  disappears.  Some  of  the  accounts  rejircsent 
the  country  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  qs  almost  a  dead  level, 
broken  by  but  a  few  isolated  conical  hills;  which,  fiir  a  portion  of  its 
extent,  from  the  gentle  smoothneaa  of  its  asceni,  it  undoubtedly  appears 
to  be;  though  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  and  prcscnling  no  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  a  canal,  certainly  does  app(?ar  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  lake.  In  Thompson's  Guatemala  ia 
quoted  a  table  of  levels  taken  from  the  af.cxa  to  the  lake,  at  the  average 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards  each,  under  the  dirrction  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.    From  this  table  a  profile  of  the  route  has  been  furnished 
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to  ihe  Committee  by  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Washington,  and 
published  aa  a  map  m  the  Appendix  to  their  Report.  Thia  exhibits,  at 
a  glance,  the  depth  of  the  cut  required  to  carry  the  proposed  canal  from 
the  lake  to  the  ocean.  The  sole  difficulty  lies  within  the  eight  milts 
neit  to  the  former;  for  about  six  mijcs  of  which,  the  elevation  of  ihe 
earth  exceeds  the  surface  of  the  lake  upwards  of  sixty  feet;  and  for  two 
miles  of  the  six,  il  averages  about  one  hundred  and  tbirly-fire  feit;  and 
for  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  it  reaches  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but 
never  exceeds  that  height. '  For  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the 
ocean,  the  ground  descends  gradually,  being,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee,  "ns  favorable  for  a  canal  as  could  be  desired." 
The- height  of  the  level  of  the  lake  above  that  of  the  ocean  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  The  level  of  the  lake  being  assutni-d  as  tbo 
Bummit  level  of  the  canal,  in  computing  the  amount  of  excavations  to  be 
made  through  that  portion  of  the  intervening  ridge  which  rises  above 
that  level,  there  is  to  he  added  to  the  elevations  above  mentioned  an  ei- 
.  cavation  of  the  depth  of  the  canal  itself,  which  is  assumed  at  about 
twenly-six  feet,  or  the  draught  of  a  large  frigate..  With  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which  these  excavations  are  to  be  made, 
the  only  testimony  we  find  is  that  of  Mr.  nolton,  alluJed  to  above,  who 
says  that  it  is  founded  upon  "  a  species  of  rack  very  easy  to  work :  pro- 
bably it  may  be  worked  by  a  pick-axe,  offering  perfect  solidity  to  the 
banks  of  a  canal  through  the  isthmus." 

Assuming  these  excavations  for  the  passage  of  the  canal,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  lake  will  furnish  an  umple  supply  of  water  as  a  feeder. 
Or  perhaps  the  necessity  of  them  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  obvi- 
ated by  the  use  of  locks  to  cross  the  ridge,  which  might  be  ted  from  the 
Lake  Leon,  the  level  of  which  is  known  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of 
Lake  Nicaragua — the  short  stream  that  connects  the  two  having  a  very 
rapid  descent,  almost  a  fall,  estimated  at  upwards  of  thirty  feet.  In  fact, 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  level  of 
Lake  Leon,  it  has  been  proposed,  instead  of  carrying  the  cut  from  L^ke 
Nicaragua  direct  to  the  Pacific,  at  the  point  of  the  shortest  distance,  to 
carry  it  considerably  farther  northward,  in  a  diagonal  line  from  the 
north-western  estremity  of  the  lake  to  the  sea,  to  the  excellent  port  of 
Realpjo,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Leon. 

There  is  still  another  route  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific, 
which  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Holland  Company  when  treating 
with  Guatemala  for  the  privjipge  of  making  a  canal  through  lis  terri- 
tory, viz:  from  the  southwestern  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  bay 
and  port  of  JVicoya  on  tho  Pacific,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  mihs.  Of 
this  route  less  is  known  by  actual  explorations  than  of  the  other  two. 

As  for  the  eastern  portioa'or  main  body  of  the  canal,  from  the  lake  to 
the  Atlantic,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  no  other  great  difficulty  can 
exist  in  the  way  of  its  construction  (ban  tho  distance,  already  slated  as 
about  sixty  miles.     For  what  distance  from  its  mouth  the  bed  of  the 
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ri?er  might  afibrd  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  serve  as  a  portion  of  it, 
doea  not  appear.  No  actual  eiploration  appears  to  have  been  made 
along  its  banks;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  the  natural  river 
can  niake  iis  way  the  canal  tan  be  carried.  The  elevation  of  ihe  sur- 
iace  of  the  lake  above  that  of  the  Pacific  has  been  shown  to  be  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  concede  the  probably  un- 
founded popular  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  IslhmuB, 
is  higher  than  that  of  ihe  Pacific,  (estimated  by  CapL  Cook  at  not  less 
than  twenty  feet.)  the  elevation  of  the  vast  volume  of  water  of  the  lake 
would  still  constitute  it  an  inexhaustible  feeder  for  a  canai  of  any  dimen- 
sions, in  addition  to  the  contiguous  supply  to  be  derived  from  the  river — 
a  supply  certainly  very  large,  and  probably  alone  suffieienL 

There  remains  to  be  regarded  but  the  quistion  of  harbours  and  anchor- 
et afforded  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  proposed  canal.  Of  that  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  port  of  San  Juan,  Mr.  de  CaBaz  says : 

"The  port  ofSan  Juan.on  the  Ailamic,  ia  very  open,  its  unchoring  ground  c»pe- 
CKHis.  and  its  climale  lo  very  wholesome,  ll)ai  tlie  iroof.!  of  llie  gsnison  alalioned 
ulFui-nedeSanCBrloB,  b»  a  corps  orobs*rvnlion,  linve  conslanlly  liefn  in  ihe  liabil 
of  peliiioiiing  lo  be  put  on  thnt  sJTvire,  in  order  lo  recover  Iheir  heaUh :  Ihty  an, 
pfrhajis,  Ihe  mosl  heallhy  in  nil  AmcricB." 

The  proposed  deboaehe  of  the  canal  on  the  Pacific  side,  at  the  point 
of  the  narrowest  distance  from  the  hke  to  (he  ocean,  is  at  a  harbor  ealle<l 
the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Brito,  or  San  Juan  of  the  South,  on  the  gulf  of 
Papagayo,  which  is  also  drsi:ribed  by  Mr.  de  CaBaz  as  on  open  and  good 
anchorage  port,  and  by  Mr."  Robinson,  ns  "  free  from  rocks  and  shoals," 
and  as  having  a  "  shore  so  bold  (hat  a  frigate  may  anchor  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  beach."  While  of  the  port  of  Realfjo,  before  alluded  to 
as  one  of  those  in  contemplation  on  the  Pacific  side,  Mr.  de  Cifiaz  says, 
that  "a  thousand  line-of-baule  ships  can  conveniently  and  safely  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  said  port  of  Realejo." 

A  great  variety  of  the  most  valuable  timbers  overspread  the  country, 
togflher  with  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and 
quicksilver.  It  is  described  as  llie  garden  of  the  world,  teeming  with 
the  richest  and  most  varied  vegetation,  and  abounding  with  game  and  fish, 
90  as  to  make  the  comfortable  sustrnance  of  human  life  as  cheap  and  easy 
as  can  be  possible  in  any  section  of  the  globe.  The  population  is  about 
two  millions,  almost  without  any  intormixiureof  the  negro  race,  and  labor 
exceedingly  cheap ;  and  ihtTo  is  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  Central 
America,  which  is  unembarrassed  by  any  h<avy  foreign  debt,  would 
strain  every  nerve,  and  bring  the  whole  energies  o '  the  people,  lo  co6pc- 
rale  with  the  executiun  of  the  enterprise  for  which  all  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  appear  lo  offer  such  signal  advantages. 

2.  The  Soulktrm  or  Panama  Route. — This  route  has  certainly,  over 
thai  which  has  just  benn  described,  the  obvious  and  immense  advantage 
of  a  groally  diminished  distance  to  bo  overcome.  The  shortra  distance 
across,  from  sea  to  sea,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  twcnly-cighl  mil's,  ac- 
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cordin^to  Hunoboldt,  though  the  conne  of  &  canal  would  Ite  cmsiderably 
longer.  The  most  suitable  point  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  be  selected  for  thst 
piupose,  is  unquestionably,  from  its  great  advantage  as  a  harbor,  the  Bay 
of  LimOD,  or  "  Navy  Bay,"  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  tbe  mouth  of  the 
river  Chagres,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  On  the  VaaSc 
side  the  ctioicewiU  lie  between  the  Bay  of  Panamaand  the  Bay  of  Chor- 
rera.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  across  from  PaiMuna  to  the  mouth  c^ 
the  Chagres  is  about  forty  miles,  the  Isthmus  beginning  here  to  widen.  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  occurs  here,  according  to  IJoyd's  Report  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1331,*  a  subsidence  of  the  chain  of  the  northern  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes,  similar  to  that  before  spokm  of  as  observable  in 
the  province  of  Nicaragua — as  if  dewgnedby  nature  as  a  hint  and  stimu- 
lus to  men  to  select  one  of  these  points  to  complete,  by  art  and  labor,  the 
work  left  undone  by  herself,  of  connecting  the  two  adjacent  oceans  by  a 
ship  commuuication.  The  Chagres  is  a  considerable  river,  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  five  or  six  feet  water  about  forty-three  miles  from  ito 
moutli,  to  the  small  town  of  Cruces.  At  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  receives  a  large  tributary  called  the  Trinidad;  and  in 
fact  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  entided  to  the  de- 
sipiatioii  of  dke  main  stretun.t  To  its  junction  with  the  Trinidad  it  is 
proposed  to  use  the  river  as  part  of  the  projected  ship  communication,  it 
being  fiilly  adequate  for  the  purpose.  From  that  point  two  diverging 
routes  are  proposed,  the  tMie  to  the  Bio  Orande,  which  empties,  with  a 
twoad  month  or  estuary,  into  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  the  gther  to  the 
Bay  of  Chorrera — both  of  about  the  same  length,  namely,  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  miles.  On  the  Atlantic  side  a  short  cut  is  pcoposed,  of  two  or 
three  miles,  from  the  river  to  Navy  Bay,  in  preference  to  entering  the 

■  "  Ills  generally  supposed  in  Europe  that  the  great  clnin  ormooiuains  which  io 
South  Americn  totma  the  Andei,  and  in  North  AmeHoa  tbe  Mncican  Hnd  Rocky 
Mountains,  conliiiuea  aeitrlf  unbndien  through  the  latlimuit.  This,  liowcTer,  is  not 
the  ease:  the  northern  Cordillera  breaks  into  detaehed  mountains  on  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  prDTince  of  Verngua.  These  are  of  considerable  height,  ezlreiiMlj  alxupt 
and  rugged,  and  frequenLl^  tr^ihibit  an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  bare  rock.  To 
Ibeae  vaxnei  nutaeroui  conical  mountains  rising  out  of  saTannahs  and  plains,  and 
srhJom  exceeding  from  three  hundred  lo  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  Finally,  belvecn 
Chagres  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  Chorren  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  conical  moan- 
tains  are  not  so  nunxroui,  having  plains  of  great  extent  interspersed  with  occasional 
insulated  ranges  ofhilli  of  inconsiderable  height  and  extent.  From  this  description, 
il  will  be  seen  ihnt  the  spot  wiiere  the  continent  uf  America  is  reduced  to  nearly  iu 
narrowest  limits,  li  also  disLinguiahed  by  a  break  for  a  lew  miles  of  the  greut  chun 
of  mounUlna,  which  otherwise  extends,  with  but  few  riccptions,  to  i[a  txtreoM 
northern  and  southern  iimils." — PKil,  Traiu.Itoi/al  SecUty.lSSO,  Pari.  l.pageG5. 

T  Capt.  Lltyd,  in  his  Rep.irt  to  the  Royal  Sorieiy,  says—"  should  a  time  arriva 
When  a  project  of  a  water  communication  across  the  Isthmus  may  be  entertained,  (be 
merTrinidad.willprobHhlyappenr  the  most  favorable  route.  The  [iver  is,  for  some 
diatancF,  both  broad  nnd  deep.  Its  banks  are  also  well  suited  for  wharvea,  cspedall]r 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  (roni  whence  the  line*  marked  for  raJroad  comnn- 
oieatiotu  commence." 
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river  al  its  am  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Chagrea.  The  greater  part  of 
•either  9I  tbeae  lince  would  be  through  a  tolerably  level  country,  with 
(he  exception  of  a  ritlge  ezteading  within  a  few  milca  of  the  Pacific 
aide,  through  which  a  deep  cut  would  be  oecesary.  Along  the  greater 
IMit  of  the  route  the  waters  of  both  the  Cbagres  and  the  Trinidad,  the  one 
•on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left,  could  be  made  tributary  (o  the  canal 
as  feeders,  which  there  is  coaei^erable  probability  to  suppose  would  be 
qaite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  also  Dumeioui  aoaaller  streams,  especially  m  we  ajiproach 
<h«  Pacific,  which  would  be  available  in  the  formation  of  reeerroirs.  Of 
this  route,  Mr.  RadcIiS',  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  that 
apealo,  in  a  leSter  to  tho  chairman  of  the  Committee,  published  in  the 
Appendix  t*  the  Report; 

"  In  rebraiKe  1«  tke  toMs  bf  the  met  Cli»gm,  which  I  have  m>  doabt  i>  prtutic*- 
Ht,  and  frtfuvUi  U  my  Mtr,  I  would  obMrra,  ihat,  on  b  review  of  all  tha  outboi^ 
itks  raipeMing  it,  and  further  cxatuMtiwi  of  the  great  qotUion  u  to  a  nipply  of 
WBlsr  ol  the  aamnil-UTel,  t  fed  morr  confident  than  ever  of  a  mSsiencj  of  water 
being  ahlainahle  there  fit  nkip-tjuui.  There  are  aevenl  Mreami  riains  in  the  high 
land  of  the  iuhmo*,  on  each  aide  of  the  contemplated  route,  baidea  the  riven  Cha- 
grea  and  Tmidad,  (either,  perhafis,  aoSeient)  whieh  caay  all  be  eondueled  into  one 
^actou*  baaln  or  reaervoir,  laeaed  high  enough  to  feed  a  caaal  on  the  aummit-leTel 
both  wayi,  though  perfaapa  at  heavy  ex pmae,  whiek  iaof  little  conaequenea  in  regard 
u>  auch  a  work  as  thii.  It  i«  alio  pmiible  to  make  an  eieaiation,  thniueh  the  divid- 
ing ridge  of  tend  between  the  two  eceant,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  water  from  the 
bed  of  «M  or  bath  Ihtrae  rivers  to  fted  the  canal  an  ita  aumm  it-level,  and  even  deep 
euotigh  tolAthe  waierof  thePacite  npplf  thM  level  ewj  flood  tide;  aa  it  riaaa 
daily  from  (bwlwn  10  aixteen  feet,  and  U  iHoi  so  much  higher  (leaa  than  one  and  a 
(talf  fiiot)  than  the  Atlantic.  Soeh  an  exeavation  wonid  probably  not  eieeed  the 
«ne  in  the  valley  «f  Mesieo,  dncribed  by  Humboldt.  But  there  i*  atill  another  rae- 
tbod  of  mpptiring  that  level  if  other*  fail — that  of  raiainf  the  water  o(X  of  a  rean' 
voir  filled  by  ■treame  into  a  higher  one  on  the  ■ommil-level,  by  BieaMt  of  tormag- 
pmnpa,  like  The  Pliiladelphta  water- woricaaapplying  the  city,  asd  thoae  on  the  Penn- 
•ylvBOia  Union  Caaal  for  aupplying  the  aumnit-levri  thereoC  The  former  elevalea 
water  DDl  of  the  Schuylkill,  by  lix  forcioEpumpa  united,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  ftet,  at  the  rate  of  three  thouaaod  galloaa  per  minute,  into  a  reaervoir  con- 
'Mracted  at  that  bmght,  eov«ri«g  Mt  acre*  of  grauai,  and  holding  twenty-odd  aiil- 
lioM  of  gaUoM." 

To  the  means  here  alluded  to  of  filling  large  rescrvoinfbrthe  supply 
<ff  water  to  the  canal,  sfaonld  be  added  'bat  affitrded  by  the  season  of  in- 
tressant  and  heavy  rain,  about  fivo  mouths  of  the  year,  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober. AnA  sufficient  experience  has  been  had  in  the  use  of  renervoiTt 
of  this  kind  to  admit  of  exact  calculation  of  the  amount  of  loss  by  evap- 
«>Tatiaa  to  be  allowed  for  the  dry  leaaoo. 

The  Isthmus  is  described  m  Lloyd's  Report,  already  alluded  to,  aa 
abounding  in  valuable  timbers  and  all  the  building  materials  requisite  for 
B  work  of  this  kind;  and  an  ample  supply  of  laborers,  at  low  wages  and 
cheaply  supported,  could  be  fully  relied  upon,  aa  well  as  the  zealous 
«o(^)eratio(i  of  the  Uberail  and  now  well  couolidatei  gtrramnteDtof  New 
Oranala. 

|..n   ..    .    C.OOt^lC 
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A  strong  probability,  'llipn,  may  with  safdy  be  said  lo  exist  that  either 
of  these  routes  will  be  found  practicable  for  a  ship  canal  of  the  largest 
dimensioDS.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  not  more  than 
one-third  the  distance  of  the  former;  though  whether  that  advantage  is 
DOl  compenaitcd  by  that  of  the  vast  reservoirs  placed  already  by  nature 
at  the  summit  level  of  the  canal,  in  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  aod  Leon,  i» 
only  to  be  ascertained  by  more  thorough  eipforalion.  In  either  case,  « 
deep  cut  would  be  required  for  a  few  miles;  but  in  neither  does  that  ob- 
Gtacie  present  any  difficulty  entitled  to  serious  consideration  in  compaii- 
soit.with  the  inappreciable  value  of  such  a  work  to  the  world  at  large. 
To  bmiiiarize  the  imagination  of  the  reader  nrilh  the  conception  of  ex- 
cavations of  wich  magnitude,  the  Committee  quote,  in  their  Appendix, 
from  Humboldt's  description  of  the  &mous  excavation,  probably  the 
]ug^  in  the  world,  which  serves  as  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  aurplu 
waters  of  ibe  valley  of  Mexico,  called  the  I>eague  of  Huehaetoca. 
The  length  of  this  Is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  miteg,  and  it  cuts  its 
way  through  a  chain  of  hills  ( the  hills  of  Nochistongo  J,  which  requires 
for  the  ^lace  of  half  a  mile  an  excavation  of  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-sereo  to  one  hundred  and  Dinety-MZ  feet,  and  for  a  little  over  two 
miles  from  ninety-eight  to  oi>e  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet,  in  perpendi- 
cular dfiplh.  Tho  breafhh  at  the  top  is  from  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  across.  The  contemplated  excava- 
tion in  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  though  somewhat  longer  than  this,  no- 
where equals  it  in  depth,  averaging  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fer 
about  oue-third  of  a  mile,  at  its  greatest  depth. 

For  a  description  of  this  stupendous  work,  and  a  history  of  fts  execu- 
tion, we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  Book  3, 
ch.  6,  our  present  Nmits  permitting  ui  k>  extract  only  the  following  re~ 
mark  lipcHi  it,  in  which  Humboldt  evidently  alludes  to  the  fcr  nobler  un- 
dertaking in  support  of  which  we  are  referring-  to  the  example  of  tha 
DtsafM: 

"  The  iaagae,  in  iis  actuKl  Mate,  ia  ondoobtedlf  one  vT  Ibe  nMat  p'^uitic  hj^ 
drnulie  operBtioni  «ter  cxanutsd  by  man.  We  look  upon  i(  with  a  epecMa  of  edmii' 
ration,  patllcuUHf  when  we  conilder  llie  nature  of  the  gnMnd,  end  tbe  enonnoua 
breadth,  depth,  and  Ipn^b  of  the  apertun.  If  ihia  cut  were  Ctlett  with  water  to  Uw 
depth  (tT  ten  mftree,  (3-3.8reet,}tb«large«tTeaaelBof  war  could  paa*  thnmgh  iWningft 
or  mountaina  which  boontt  tbe  plainar  Mexico  to  the  Bonbeait.  Tbe  adnfiMioa 
which  Ibta  work  inapirr*  ii  minglrd,  however,  with  the  mos  afflicting  ideas.  We 
call  to  mind,  at  the  liglit  of  the  cut  of  Nochiatongo,  tiie  number  or  Indians  wbi> 
periehcd  there,  either  Irim  the  ignnnnce  of  the  engineers,  or  the  excrsa  of  the  fa- 
tijEuei  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  aa;ei  of  barbarity  and  emeltjr.  We  eiamine- 
if  euch  alow  und  coMtjr  means  were  iieceaaary  to  carry  off  from  a  valley  evJoBed  ott 
■U  aides  ■>  inconsiderable  ■  mass  of  waterj  and  we  regret  that  so  much  colleo- 
live  strength  wai  Bot  employed  in  some  greater  and  more  uaeful  object — in  opening, 
for  example,  not  a  canal,  bat  a  paaaage  through  some  iathmae  that  impede*  oavi- 
ption.- 

Thfl  only  two  great  ship  canals  in  existence,  the  celebrated  Caledo- 
nian and  Amateidam  caitalB,  though  inferior  m  scale  of  magniniila 
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to  the  projea  now  under  consideration,  yet  may  be  regarded  as  for 
greater  undertakinga  in  proportion  to  ihe  purposes  to  be  subserved  and 
the  inieresis  to  be  bcnefilted  by  ihein,  than  this  work  would  be,  if  real- 
ized on  the  ntost  magniGcent  scale,  in  comparison  nith  the  incalculable 
adyaniage  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  directly  involved  in  it. 
The  length  of  the  present  article  necessarily  excludes  tfny  particular  de- 
Kription  of  these  canals;  a  sufficient  account  of  which  can,  however,  bo 
found  in  Liebet's  Encyclopiedia  Americana,  a  work  very  generally  dis" 
trihuted  ihtough  most  parts  of  the  country. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  revenue  of  such  a  work  would 
more  than  amply  cover  the  inlerhst  of  Its  cost  at  a  rate  double  the  fail 
and  regular  value  of  money  in  the  great  money  markets  of  Europe, 
which *is  not  above  four  per  cent.  Mr.  Radcliff  shows  conclusively  that, 
evoi  in  the  present  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  saving  which 
it  would  efTecl  in  the  actual  expense  of  navigation,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  with  the  Pacific,  must  at  least  exceed  two 
tniilions  of  dollars  per  annum,  which  might  therefore  be  levied  upon  it, 
in  the  form  of  toll,  without  the  imposition  of  any  additional  burthen;  and 
that  estimating  its  probable  cost  at  the  enormous  amount  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, it  would  pay  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent.,  with  an  annual  surplus 
of  near  half  a  million.  While  the  natural  growth  of  commerce,  to- 
gether with  that  which  would  result  from  such  a  prodigious  increase  of 
its  facilities,  must  justify  the  anticipation  of  even  a  much  larger  income, 
from  which  to  reimburse  the  principal  of  its  cost, — to  be  succeeded  by 
that  great  consummation  towards  which  tend  the  aspirations  of  all  its 
enlightened  friends  tke  ferfect  freedoM  of  its  navigation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  with  no  other  than  the  trifling  charge  of  its  mainte- 
nance and  management. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  this  great  enterprise  should  be  a  work,  not  of 
private  individuals,  but  of  nations.  Supposing  it  once  accomplished, 
who  can  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  that  such  a  general  highway  or 
thorough&re  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  should  he  subject  to  the 
control,  eidier  of  the  cupidity  of  primte  incorporated  capital,  or  of  the  un- 
certain policy  of  any  individual  government?  Whether  that  government 
should  be  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  accident  of  geographical  posl- 
(ma  has  given  the  territory  through  which  the  canal  shall  be  carried,  or 
any  single  one  of  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  which,  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  enterprise,  should  secure  its  future  control,  such  a 
slate  of  things  would  be  equally  exceptionable  to  all  the  rest,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  own  country.  At  all  risks  and  at  all  events,  the  United 
States  could  never  permit  to  any  European  power  the  po^ession  and  con- 
trol of  the  Isthmus — the  key  to  both  the  continents  of  the  hemisphere  in 
which  they  constitute  the  ascendant  power — the  pivot  upon  which  mus 
revolve  its  entire  commercial  system.  The  perfect  and  universal  free* 
dora  and  neutrality  of  this  canal  must  be  secured  by  the  amplest  guaran- 
tees.    On  this  point,  we  cannot  add  anything  to  the  force  of  the  follow* 
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ing  remaiks  of  Mr.  Radclifi;  in  hia  letter  to  the  chainnim  of  tbe  Com> 
mittec,  which  hw  already  been  alluded  to: 

"  There  ia  a  com  deration  of  great  weight  and  importance,  in  my  opinion,  bear- 
ing on  tlie  subject  of  [he  ihip  cnnal  in  cantemplalion,  which  I  faaTB  slated  to  differ- 
ent pem^ns,  and  I  beliere  (o  youraelf,  but  has  not  apparently  struck  other  minds  as 
forcibly  as  my  own,  and  whi^h  I  beg  Icbtc  to  repeat  to  you,  with  some  referenca  t» 
the  faeu  in  its  support.  Suppose  the  United  States  ihould  omit  lakins  any  nwa- 
aures  in  retaiion  to  a  communication  between  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pncific  oceans,  is  it 
not  hig;bly  probahie  that  some  other  goremment  will  ere  long  undertake  and  esecula 
•he  walk  atparately,  and  then  reserre  to  itaelf  ill  use  and  benefits,  excluding  all 
other*  from  any  pnrtieipntion,  or  allowing  it  only  occasionally,  or  on  ihe  most  Div> 
rcaoonabls  terms ;  thus  annoying  the  commerce  of  the  wotld,  and  particularly  thai 
of  the  United  Statral  And  niptMne  that  goTcrnnunt  to  be  OteU  Britain,  (aa  p^ 
bably  it  wodd,)  the  miatreaa  of  the  ocean,  end  the  monopoliM  of  erery  coniinereial 
adrenlagB  in  ita  pown  over  the  world;  what  then  would  be  Ihe  conseijueDce  httt  a 
perpetual  aubjtction  to  the  will  or  csprice  of  that  goTcrament  for  one  of  the  greatot 
boons  or  privations  on  eerthi  What  ilien  the  slMe  of  the  public  mind,  but  regret  and 
mortification  for  haying  neglected  to  guard  against  nn  erilof  auch  magnittidel  Or 
ntppaae(whel  U  still  mote  probable)  that  the  govemmant  and  riljzena  of  cither  of 
the  countriea  through  whirh  a  canal  is  practicable  should  underteke  its  constmclion 
on  their  own  accoum,  by  mcnna  of  tbrcign  capital  obtained  on  the  security  of  tbe 
CBOsl  itself,  or  lis  income,  (which  no  doubt  they  would  prefer  whenerer  in  their 
power,  and  that  may  be  anon,)  then  all  the  world  would  be  subject  to  their  dictation 
for  the  tue  of  it,  hawcTer  unressonable,  until  wrested  troai  them  by  Gnu  of  aoMe 
Mranger  power,  and  thatpcrhofia  would  lead  to  wnr  with  other  powera;  and  then 
all  wouhl  regret  tlie  want  of  foresight  and  preeeution  in  not  haying  goaided  aguiut 
■oeh  contequences. 

"Prom  Ihe  mere  possibility  of  auch  resulla  occurring  through  our  own  omiasionto 
net  with  prudence  and  foresight,  it  behooiee  us  to  attend  to  the  matter  without  mora 
delay.  Many  minds  hare  been  reflecting  on  this  nibjecl ;  many  eyes  are  inni ing 
to  Ihe  isthmus;  and  pUn*  may  bs  (brming  and  ripening  for  tba  execution  of  the 
project,  without  our  knowledge,  and  with  design  to  exclude  na  from  codpersting 
and  equally  enjnying  the  benefiti.  This  leads  me  to  sdrert  to  some  of  the  facta  re- 
ferred lo  in  support  of  my  riews.  One  is,  that,  in  conacquenre  of  a  he«Ty  deh 
owing  by  the  GoTcrnmcnt  of  I4ew  Granada  to  some  of  the  subjects  of  (Sreat  Bri- 
tain, for  which  no  prorisien  ia  madr,  either  lo  pay  intereot  or  principal,  the  cTfditon 
have  suggested  and  mommended  to  their  goTcmment  to  negotiate  with  that  of  New 
Qranada  for  the  purchase  of  the  larritary  comprehending  tba  isthmus,  and  aaiume 
their  debt  aa  an  offset  for  ila  ralue,  or  in  part;  and  staled  llieir  belief  it  could  be  ef- 
figeled  with  immense  advantage  to  tbe  natiou  a>  well  as  themselves.  This  indicates 
BOne  danger,  at  lessl,  that  Britain  mny  become  possessed  of  the  Isthmus  ere  king. 

"  Another  fact  is,  thai  ths  Inlisbitanls  of  the  isthmus  hsve  Jong  been  dnirotu  of 
diaaolving  their  connection  with  New  Granada,  and  becoming  a  separate  state,  tiD- 
dcr  Ihe  protection  of  some  powerful  government  willing  to  gaarsnty  their  indqiend- 
anea,  and  able  to  atsial  them  in  opening  a  navigable  comuiunicalion  through  ibeir 
tanitory,  far  tluir  joint  benijU.  Thia  indicates  a  similar  danger,  either  that  Qreal 
Britain  or  aome  other  great  strong  power  will  become  masters  of  the  iathmuo,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  authorities  thereof." 

But  in  addition  lo  the  motives  here  referred  to,  as  dictating  ihe  propri- 
ety of  speedy  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
promote  the  execution  of  the  project  of  a  ship-canal,  there  is  another  not 
without  weight  It  is  clearly  the  common  interest  of  this  country  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  projected  junction  of  the  two  oceans  diouU 
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be  by  a  thip-eanal  in  pTdereace  to  any  inferior  mode  of  communucation. 
Tfaia  is  an  enterprise  too  vast  and  bold  to  be  Ondertaken  by  priTate 
capital  nnencouraged  by  national  augpices  and  afflislaiice.  Yet  of 
the  compaiatiTe  facility  and  cheapneaa  with  which  either  a  railroad  or 
steamboai  commonication,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  could  be 
effected,  even  by  private  enterprise,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  And 
owrmously  profitable  aa  auch  a  work  would  manif^y  pioTe 
to  ita  imdeitakerB,  who  can  suppose  that  it  can  remain  much  longer 
imezecntedt  It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  either  of  the  local  gOTemmenis 
to  pr^er  such  a  mode  of  communication  to  that  by  a  ship'^anal ;  for 
while  the  one  would  merely  afibrd  a  rapid  and  undisturbed  transit  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  the  other  would  arrest  a  large  portion  of  it  at 
the  JsthmuB,  establishing  great  depots  on  both  its  shores,  whiclt  must 
necesMrily  soon  present  a  scene  of  commercial  actirity  and  prosperity  . 
unparalleled  in  die  history  of  the  world.  Ws  may  therefore  daily  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  its  being  undertaken  by  private  enterprise :  in  which  cttae 
the  grander  cosmopolitan  project  of  a  ship  communication  would  be  super- 
seded  and  indefinitely  postponed,  and  special  privileges  secured  to  some 
minor  private  interests,  (or  douMess  at  least  half  a  century,  hostile  to  the 
common  mterest  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  take  tfa6  initi- 
ative in  this  work.  Our  position  as  the  first  of  the  American  republics, 
and  the  principal  natbnal  interest  and  power  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere — our  own  experience  of  the  results  of  the  development  and  stim- 
ulus of  national  resources  by  the  creation  of  similar  tacilities  ot  com- 
mercial intercourse — our  unexampled  career  of  enterprise,  industry,  and 
prosperity,  with  the  national  character,  identified  in  the  opinions  of  the 
world  with  our  name,  for  enlightened  commercial  energy  and  spirit,  arkd 
£>r  that  pacific  and  liberal  public  policy  which  should  never  regard  with 
indifierence  any  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  large  masses  of  the  human  race— all  seem  to  point  peculi- 
arly to  the  United  States,  a;  equally  entitled  to  the  glory  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, ai>d  respcmsible  to  the  world  for  its  accompUshraent. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  constitutional  competency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  course  to  which  these  reroarks  point,  there  can- 
not be  a  divided  opinion.  Jealous  aa  we  avow  ourselves  of  every  exten- 
sion of  the  federal  action,  even  for  the  most  useful  purposes,  wherever 
State  authority  may  be  competent  and  adequate, — preferring  eren  almost 
any  ultraism  of  the  State-Rights  principle  to  that  of  its  antagonist  doc- 
trine of  centralization — yet,  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  federal  action, 
none  are  more  desirous  to  give  it  the  full  energy  worthy  of  the  collec- 
tive will  of  a  great  and  enlightened  Democracy.  In  every  foreign 
relation  we  are  emphatically  one  people,  acting  through  a  government 
of  no  less  ample  powers  and  energies,  while  administered  through  repre- 
sentative machinery,  than  that  of  any  of  the  monarchies  of  the  old 
world.    And  this  is  purely  a  question  of  foreign  relations,  involving  tha^r 
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collective  inieresl  of  the  whole  people;'  so  thai,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  which  has  of  late  years  been  otadc  of  the  argument  for  federal 
power,  derived  from  its  authority  to  "  regulate  commerce,"  we  might 
safely  invoke  it  to  justify  even  the  liberal  appropriation  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  work  now  in  contemplation,  if  auch  aid  were 
necessary.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  All  that  it  would  be  ncces- 
Bary  for  our  Government  to  do,  would  be  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
execution  of  the  enterprise,  by  proper  treaty  stipulations  with  the  powers 
interested.  The  business  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mor«  cau- 
tiously selected  special  agency,  (chosen  without  reference  to  any  other 
considerations  than  personal  fitness,  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject,} 
through  which  treaties  should  be  negotiated  with  the  Goveroments  of 
Central  America  and  Now  Granada,  as  well  aa  a  thorough  exploralicn 
and  survey  instituted  of  the  dtSereni  routes  proposed.  On  these  should 
be  founded  an  united  treaty  with  the  principal  commercial  nations  of 
Europe — England,  France,  Holland,  and  Russia;  to  engage  the  coope- 
ration of  all,  and  the  united  i  atronage  by  all  of  the  association  of  private 
capitalists  which,  under  such  auspices  and  guarantees,  could  without 
difficulty  be  formed  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  whatever  might  be 
the  estimate  of  expense  that  should  be  fixed  upon,  after  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  need  of  further  delay,  for 
further  information.  We  are  already  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  basis 
of  &cta  to  justify  such  an  initiatory  proceeding  as  is  proposed;  and  we 
trust  that  the  next  Congress  will  uot  adjourn  without  providing  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  expense  of  such  a  special  agency  and  surveying 
party.  It  would  be  enthusiastic  ally  sustained  by  the  public  opinion 
which  the  slightest  discussion  of  the  subject  cannot  bil  to  awaken;  and 
would  reflect  imfadiag  honor  on  the  administration  under  whose  aus- 
pices so  gi'rand  and  glorious  an  undertaking  should  be  commenced. 


A  MESSAGE. 


There  cometh  o'er  the  stormy  sea, 
A  gentle  message  unto  me, 

A  soft,  melodious  voice ; 
Its  hallowed  music  doth  con'rol 
The  sway  of  sorrow,  and  my  *>ul 

To  hear  it  doth  rejoice. 

Goot^lc 
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Yet  with  a  joy  that  might  not  seem, 
To  many,  other  than  a  gltam 

Of  starlight  through  the  gloom  ; 
So  sober  is  it,  and  it  bears 
Upon  its  face  (he  trace  of  tears, 

Like  Hope  beside  a  tomb. 

And  yet  I  know  no  purer  joy, 
No  deeper  draught  of  extasy 

To  me  hath  yet  been  given ; 
It  chaseth  haggard  care  away, 
Tumeth  dark  midnight  into  day, 

And  heareth  thought  to  heaven. 

From  whence  im  that  wfl  whisper  borne, 
That  Cometh  like  the  breath  of  mom 

Over  the  eastern  wave! 
There  is  an  isle  across  the  eea, 
From  tbenc«  it  cometh  unto  me, 

A  whisper  from  the  grave. 

A  solemn  whisper  from  the  tomb. 
Where,  blighted  in  her  early  bloom, 

A  lovely  flower  is  laid; 
So  beautiful,  so  young,  to  die — 
E'eo  resignation  heaves  a  sigh, 

And  tears  may  not  be  stayed. 

In  the  still  watches  of  the  night. 
When  thought  is  busy,  o'er  ie  blight 

Of  early  hopes  I  mourn  ; 
Her  spirit  heareth  every  moan, 
And  that  consolatory  tone 

On  the  night  breeze  is  borne. 

And  whea  I  seek  the  silent  shade. 
Of  darksome  wood,  or  gentle  glada 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
Atid  mingle  in  communings  high 
With  beauty,  power,  and  majesty. 

That  voice  is  with  the  then. 

Oh  then  I  feel  that  preaoice  nigh, 
And  thrilled  with  holy  sympathy, 

I  clasp  her  to  my  heart ; 
The  stream  of  time  flows  back  amain, 
And  life,  and  love,  are  ours  again — 

And  Death's  dark  shades  depart 
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That  gentle  iniuic  now  is  uear^ 
Its  aoAest  whisperings  I  heai, 

"  Oh  wipe  away  thy  tears, 
Thy  resting  place  is  not  below, 
Man's  pilgrimage  of  joy  or  woe 

Sees  not  an  hundred  years." 


THE  GREAT  NATION  OF  FUTURITY- 


The  American  people  having  derived  their  origin  from  many  other 
nations,  and  the  Declaration  of  National  Indepeodeace  being  eoiirely 
based  on  the  great  principle  of  human  equality,  these  facts  demoiutrate 
at  once  our  disconnected  posUi<Hi  bb  r^ards  any  other  nation ;  that  we 
have,  in  reality,  but  little  coimection  with  the  past  history  of  any  of  them, 
and  still  less  with  all  antiquity,  its  glories,  or  its  crimes.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  national  birth  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  history,  the  fonaa- 
tion  and  progresa  of  an  untried  political  8yBleL]>,  which  separates  us  firom 
the  past  and  connects  us  with  the  fUture  only ;  and  so  &r  sa  regards  the 
entire  development  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  in  moral,  political,  and 
national  life,  we  may  confidently  assume  th^  our  country  is  destined 
to  be  Ue  great  nation  of  futurity. 

It  is  so  destined,  because  the  principle  upon  which  a  nation  is  organized 
fixes  its  deAiny,  and  that  of  equality  is  perfect,  is  universal.  It  presides 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  physical  world,  and  it  is  also  the  conscious 
law  of  the  soul — the  self-evident  dictate  of  morality,  which  accurately 
defines  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  and  consequently  man's  rights  as  man. 
Besides,  the  truthful  annaU  of  any  nation  fiirnish  abundant  evidmce,  that 
its  happiness,  its  greamess,  its  duration,  were  always  proportionate  to  the 
donocratic  equality  in  its  system  of  government 

How  many  nations  have  had  their  decline  and  Ul,  because  the  equal 
rights  of  the  minority  were  trampled  on  by  the  despotinn  of  the  majority ; 
or  the  interests  of  the  many  sacrificed  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  few ;  or 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  given  up  to  the  monarchy  of  one  1  These 
three  kinds  of  govemmou  have  figured  so  frequently  and  so  largely  in 
the  ages  that  have  passed  away,  that  their  history,  through  all  time  10 
come,  can  only  furnish  a  resemblance.  Like  causes  produce  like  eflecta, 
and  the  true  philosopher  of  history  will  easily  discern  the  principle  of 
equality,  or  of  privilege,  working  out  its  inevitable  result.  The  first  is 
regenerative,  because  it  is  natural  and  right ;  the  latter  is  destructive  to 
society,  because  it  is  imnatural  and  wrong. 

What  friend  of  human  liberty,  civiliiEation,  and  refinemoit,  can  oA 
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his  Tiew  ovei  the  past  hiitory  of  the  monaichies  ond  aristociRciea  of  an- 
tiquiiy,  and  not  deploie  that  they  evei  existed  1  What  philanthropist  can 
contemplate  the  oppreaaionB,  the  cruelties,  and  injustice  inflicted  by  them 
on  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  not  turn  with  moral  honoi  from  the  te- 
troq>ect? 

America  ia  destined  for  better  deeds.  It  is  our  unparalleled  glory  that 
we  have  no  reminisccncea  of  battle  fields,  but  in  defence  of  humanity,  of 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  of  the  rightsof  conscience,  the  rights  of  per- 
3onaI  enfranchisemeuL  Our  annals  describe  no  scenes  of  horrid  carnage, 
where  men  were  led  on  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  slay  one  another, 
dupes  and  victiiiu  to  emperors,  kings,  nobles,  demons  in  the  human  fonn 
called  heroes.  We  have  had  patriots  to  defend  our  homes,  our  liberties, 
but  no  aspirants  to  crowns  or  thrones ;  nor  hare  the  American  people  ever 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  on  by  wicked  ambition  to  depopulate  the 
land,  to  spread  desolation  &r  and  wide,  that  a  himun  being  might  be 
placed  on  a  seal  of  supremacy. 

We  have  no  interest  in  the  scenes  of  antiquity,  only  as  lessons  of 
•Toidance  of  nearly  all  their  examples.  The  expansive  future  is  our 
arena,  and  for  our  history.  We  are  entering  on  its  untrodden  Space,  with 
the  truths  of  God  in  our  minds,  beneficent  objects  in  our  hearts,  and  with 
a  clear  conscience  unsullied  by  the  past  We  are  the  nation  of  human 
progress,  and  who  will,  what  can,  set  limits  to  our  onward  march  1  Pro- 
vidence is  with  us,  and  no  earthly  power  can.  We  point  to  the  everlast- 
ing truth  on  the  first  page  of  our  national  declaration,  and  we  proclaim 
to  the  millions  of  other  lands,  that  "the  gates  of  hell" — the  powers  of 
aristocracy  and  monarchy — "  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

The  far-reaching,  the  boundless  future  will  be  the  era  of  American 
greatness.  In  its  magnificent  domain  of  space  and  time,  the  aation  of 
many  nations  is  destined  to  manifest  to  mankind  the  excellence  of  divine 
principles ;  to  establish  on  earth  the  noblest  temple  ever  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High— the  Sacred  and  the  True.  Its  floor  shall  be 
a  hemisphere — its  roof  the  firmament  of  the  star-studded  heavens,  and  its 
congregation  an  Union  of  many  Republics,  comprising  hundreds  of 
happy  millions,  calling,  owning  no  man  master,  but  governed  by  God's 
natural  and  moral  law  of  equality,  the  law  of  brotherhood — of  "  peace 
and  good  will  amongst  men." 

But  ahhough  the  mighty  constituent  truth  upon  which  our  social  and 
political  system  is  founded  will  assuredly  work  out  the  glorious  destiny 
herein  shadowed  forth,  yet  there  are  many  untoward  circumstances  to  re- 
tard our  progress,  to  procrastinate  the  entire  fruition  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  human  race.  There  is  a  tendency  (o  imitativeness,  prevailing 
amongst  our  proffsaional  and  literary  men,  subversive  of  originality  of 
thought,  and  wholly  unfavorable  to  progress.  Being  in  early  life  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  antiquities  of  other  nalions,  thev 
are  far  behind  the  mind  and  movement  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  i  so 
much  so,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement,  as  well  as  ofenfranchisement,  exists 
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chiefly  in  the  great  maases—the  agricultural  and  mechftoical  popu- 
lotioa 

This  propensity  to  imitate  foreign  nations  is  absurd  and  injurious.  It 
is  absurd,  for  we  have  never  yet  drawn  on  our  mental  resources  that  wo 
have  not  found  ihem  ample  and  of  unsurpassed  e scelience ;  witness  our 
constitutions  of  government,  where  we  had  no  foreign  ones  to  imitate.  Il 
is  injurious,  for  never  have  we  fallowed  ibreign  examples  in  legislationi 
witness  our  laws,  our  charters  of  monopoly,  that  we  did  not  inliici  evil 
on  ourselves,  subverting'  common  right,  in  violation  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice.  The  halls  of  legislation  and  the  couru  of  law  in 
a.  Republic  are  necessarily  the  public  schools  of  the  adult  populalioa  IT, 
in  these  institutions,  foreign  precedents  are  legislated,  and  foreign  deci- 
sions adjudged  over  again,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  thst  an  imitative  pro- 
pensity predominates  amongst  professional  and  business  men.  Taught 
to  took  abroad  for  the  highest  standards  of  law,  judicial  wisdom,  and 
literary  excellence,  the  native  sense  is  subjugated  to  a  most  obscfjuious 
idolatry  of  the  tastes,  sentiments,  and  prejudices  of  Europe.  Hence  our 
legislalioD,  jurisprudence,  Uteraiure,  are  more  reflective  of  foreign  aristo- 
cracy than  of  American  democracy. 

European  governments  have  plunged  themselves  in  debt,  designating 
burthens  on  the  people  "  natiooil  bhssings."  Our  State  LegiBlatu res, 
humbly  imitating  their  pernicious  example,  have  pawned,  bonded  the 
property,  labor,  and  crwlit  of  their  constituents  to  the  subjects  of  nionarchy. 
It  is  by  our  own  labor,  and  with  our  own  materials,  that  our  internal 
improvements  are  constructed,  but  our  British- law -trained  legislaion 
have  enacted  that  we  shall  be  in  debt  fi>r  them,  p:iying  interest,  but  never 
to  become  owners.  With  various  climates,  soils,  natural  rtsourccs,  and 
products,  beyond  any  other  country,  and  prodiicing  more  real  capital 
annually  than  any  other  sixteen  millions  of  people  on  eonh,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  borrowers,  paying  tribute  to  the  money  powers  of  Europe. 
Our  busuiess  men  have  also  connnd  the  lesson  of  example,  and  devoted 
themselves  boJy  and  mind  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  interests.  If 
States  can  steep  themselves  in  debt,  with  any  propriety  in  times  of  peace, 
why  may  not  merchants  import  merchandise  on  credit?  Iftbe  one  can 
bond  the  labor  and  property  of  generations  yet  unborn,  why  may  not  the 
other  contract  debts,  against  the  yearly  crops  and  daily  labor  of  their 
contemporary  fellow  citizens? 

And  our  literature ! — Oh,  when  will  it  breathe  the  spirit  of  our 
republican  institutions?  When  will  it  be  imbued  with  the  God-like 
aspiration  of  intellectual  freedom — the  elevating  principle  of  equality) 
When  will  it  assert  its  national  independtnce,  and  speak  the  soul — the 
heart  of  the  American  people)  Why  cannot  our  literati  comprehend 
the  matchless  sublimity  of  our  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world 
-'Onr  high  destiny^and  cease  bending  the  knee  to  foreign  idolatry,  felse 
tastes,  false  doctrines,  false  prineiples  1  When  will  they  be  Inspired  by 
the  mt^ificent  scenery  of  out  own  world,  imbibe  the  fresh  cDthusiasm 
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of  a  Dew  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  soar  upon  the  expanded  wings  of 
truth  and  liberty  1  Is  not  nature  as  original— her  truths  as  captivating— 
her  aspectsas  various,  as  lovely,  as  grand — her  Promethean  fire  as  glow- 
ing in  this,  our  Western  hemisphere,  as  in  that  of  the  East?  And  above 
all,  is  not  out  private  life  as  morally  beautiful  and  good — is  not  our 
public  life  as  politically  right,  as  iodicativc  of  the  brightest  prospects  of 
humanity,  and  therefore  as  inspiring  of  the  highest  conceptions?  Why, 
then,  do  our  authors  aim  ^  no  higher  degree  of  merit,  than  a  eucccgsTuI 
imitation  of  English  writers  of  celebrity} 

But  with  all  the  retrograde  tendencies  of  our  laws,  our  judicature,  our 
colleges,  our  literature,  still  they  are  compelled  to  follow  the  mighty 
impulse  of  the  age ;  they  are  carried  onward  by  the  increasing  tide  of 
progress ;  and  though  they  cast  many  a  longing  look  behind,  they  can- 
not stay  the  glorioua  movement  of  the  masses,  nor  induce  ihem  to  vene- 
rate the  rubbish,  the  prejudices,  the  superstitions  of  other  times  and 
other  lands,  the  theocracy  of  priests,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
aristocracy  of  blood,  the  metaphysics  of  colleges,  the  irrational  stufi* 
of  law  libraries.  Already  the  brightest  hopes  of  philanthropy,  the 
most  enlarged  speculations  of  true  philosophy,  are  inspired  by  the  indi- 
c.itions  perceptible  amongst  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  population. 
There,  with  predominating  influence,  beats  the  vigorous  national  heart 
of  America,  propelling  the  onward  march  of  the  multitude,  propagating 
and  extending,  through  the  present  and  the  future,  the  powerful  purpose 
of  soul,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  sought  a  refuge  among 
savages,  and  reared  in  the  wilderness  the  sacred  altars  of  intellectual 
freedom.  This  was  the  seed  that  produced  individual  equality,  and  poli- 
tical liberty,  as  its  natural  fruit ;  and  this  is  our  true  nationality.  Ameri- 
can patriotism  is  not  of  soil  j  we  are  not  aborigines,  nor  of  ancestry,  for  w» 
are  of  all  nations;  but  it  is  essentially  personal  enfranchisement,  for 
"  where  liberty  dwells,"  said  Franklin,  the  sage  of  the  Bevolution, 
"there  is  my  country," 

Such  is  our  distinguishing  cbaraetetislic,  our  popular  instinct,  and 
never  yet  has  any  public  functionary  stood  forth  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science against  any,  or  all,  sects  desirous  of  predominating  over  such 
light,  that  he  was  not  sustained  by  the  people.  And  when  a  venerated 
patriot  of  the  Bevolution  appealed  to  his  fellow-citizens  against  the  ovet- 
shadowiiig  power  of  a  monarch  institution,  they  came  in  their  strength, 
and  the  moneyed  despot  was  brought  low.  Corporate  powers  and  privi- 
leges shrink  to  nothing  when  brought  in  conflict  against  the  rights  of 
individuals.  Hence  it  is  that  our  professional,  literary,  or  commercial 
aristocracy,  have  no  faith  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  or  capability  of  the 
people.  The  latter  have  never  responded  to  their  exotic  sentiments,  nor 
promoted  their  views  of  a  strong  government  irresponsible  to  the  popu- 
lar majority,  to  the  will  of  the  masses. 

Yes,  wc  are  the  nation  of  progress,  of  individual  freedom,  of  univer- 
sal enfranchiaemenL     Equality  of  rights  is  the  cynosure  of  our  union 
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of  States,  the  grand  exemplar  of  the  correluive  equality  of  iodiridiuU; 
and  while  truth  sheds  ita  efilil^nce,  we  cannot  retrognde,  without  dia- 
solving  the  one  and  subverting  the  other.  We  must  onward  u>  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  mission — to  the  entire  development  of  the  principle  of  our 
org;tinization — freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of 
trade  and  business  pursuits,  universality  of  freedom  and  equality.  This 
is  our  high  destiny,  and  in  nature's  eternal,  inevitable  decree  of  cause 
and  effect  we  must  accomplish  it.  All  this  will  be  our  future  history, 
to  eet^lish  on  earth  the  moral  dignity  and  salvation  of  man — the  immu- 
table truth  and  beneficence  of  God.  For  this  blessed  mission  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  which  are  shut  out  from  the  life-giving  light  of  truth, 
has  America  been  chosen ;  and  her  high  example  shall  smite  unto  death 
the  tyranny  oflcings,  hierarchs,  and  oligarchs,  and  carry  the  glad  tidings 
of  peace  and  good  will  where  myriads  now  endure  an  exigence  scarcely 
more  enviable  than  that  of  beasts  of  the  field.  Who,  then,  can  doubt 
that  our  country  is  destined  to  be  tA<  grtai  nafiox  of  futurityt 
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BY  WILLIAM  CULLKN  BKTANT. 

The  earth  may  ring,  from  shore  to  shore, 
With  echoes  of  a  glorious  name, 

But  he  whose  loss  our  tears  deplore, 
Has  1^  behind  him  more  than  lama 

For  when  the  death-frost  came  to  lie 
UpoD  that  warm  and  mighty  heart. 

And  (]uench  that  bold  and  frimdly  eye, 
Hia  spirit  did  not  all  depart 

The  words  of  fire,  that  from  his  pen 
Were  flung  upon  the  lucid  page, 

Still  move,  siil]  shake  the  hearts  of  men, 
Amid  a  cold  and  coivard  age. 

His  love  of  Truth,  too  warm,  too  strong, 
For  hope  or  fear  to  chain  or  chill, 

His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong, 
Bum  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  still. 
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and  thirty-six  bridges.  Its  elevation  above  the  Baltic,  at  the  annunit 
level,  ia  three  hundred  and  eight  feet 

None  but  masted  vessels,  such  as  can  navigate  the  lakes,  ai»  to  be 
seen  upOTi  it;  and  these  are  drawn  chiefly  by  oxen.  The  bridges 
ore,  for  the  most  pan,  of  iron,  not  elevated  much  above  the  canal,  but 
thrown  straight  across,  from  bank  to  bank,  and  instead,  of  being  hke  ouis, 
drawn  up  aitd  pulled  backwards,  upon  rgllers,  so  as  to  permit  vessels  to 
pass.  In  the  canal  the  rate  of  speed  allowed  to  the  steamers  is  four  miles 
the  hour ;  and  our  boat  is  steered  with  such  precision,  that  it  is  made  to 
shoot  through  the  parted  bridges,  when  there  arc  not  more  than  two  feet 
to  spare  on  each  side,  at  nearly  this  rale  of  iull  speed.  Two  swivels 
«wung  on  pivots  at  the  bow  railing,  are  used  to  g;ive  signal  of  our  approach 
to  the  locks  and  bridges;  and  I  have  often  watched  with  almost  breath- 
less anxiety  our  little  steamer  rushing  towards  these  bridges,  while 
they  are  yet  opening,  and  then  darting  through  them  without  evpn  turn' 
ing  back  her  wheels. 

Travelling  in  this  way  one  loses  some  of  the  opportunities  of  obeerra- 
tion  which  he  might  have  upon  the  high  road.  But  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  advantages  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss.  He  Is 
travelling  with  a  larger  number  of  persons,  principally  natives  of  the 
country,  whose  characters,  habits,  and  manners,  be  has  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  observing ;  whenever  the  boat  is  detained  by  the  locks  he  can 
step  ashore  and  walk  into  the  neighbouring  cottages  of  hamlets;  while,  so 
fai  as  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  concerned,  he  can  see  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  of  it,  But  travellers  are,  in  all  circumstances,  liable  to  great 
mistakes.  A  long  and  intinuite  acquaintance  with  a  people  can  alone 
qualify  us  to  pronotmce  a  positive  and  imqualified  judgment  upon  their 
social  or  political  condition.  There  are,  however,  in  all  countries,  some 
peculiarities  which  meet  the  stranger  on  bis  way,  and  fasten  themselves 
upon  his  attention,  however  brief  may  be  his  sojourn  in  the  land.  And 
let  him  travel  as  he  will,  to  reroain  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  it  is  hn  best 
course,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  to  mark  the  impressions  as  they 
arise,  while  they  are  yet  vivid,  and  before  custom  has  blunted  the  edge  of 
his  curiosity,  leaving  subsequent  observations  and  other  observers  to  cor- 
rect his  mistakes.  There  Is  no  deception  in  such  cases,  if  it  be  only 
understood  that  he  professes  to  record  no  more  than  the  impressions 
which  the  passing  scenes,  as  he  views  them,  make  upon  his  miod,  and 
the  information  that  he  receives  from  others ;  that  the  inferences  which 
he  draws  may  be  just  or  not;  and  that  the  information  giv&a  him  may 
be  wrong.  Great  allowance  should  always  be  made  for  him,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  the  understanding,  to  separate  and 
assort  the  mass  of  impressions  which  must  be  rapidly  cast  upon  it,  and, 
in  some  measure,  blended  there ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  draw  his  g«ieral 
conclusions  from  a  number,  too  limited  it  may  be,  of  single  facts;  and 
he  must  accept  information  from  those  who  are  as  ignorant  perhaps  as 
himself  Travelling,  more  than  any  thing  else,  makes  us  charitable  to- 
wards the  mistakes  of  travellers. 
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Rocky,  nst,  aod  barren,  compttred  witli  moet  of  the  other  puts  of  Eu- 
rope, Sweden  haa  to  me,  more  than  any  other  country  I  ever  saw,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unmanae  lock,  on  which  the  soil  has  been  for  ages  gradu- 
ally deposited,  but  yet  so  light  that  the  rock  is  still  bare  at  inoiimenbls 
points,  and  OQ  almost  all  the  great  elevations.  The  mountains  are  not 
high ;  but  there  is  an  endless  succession  and  variety  of  hills,  some  of 
them  bare,  and  the  rest  corered  widi  stinted  pine.  Though  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  birch  and  beech,  pine  is  the  most  common  trte,  and  you 
may  see  forests  of  it  covering  the  hills,  thai  swell,  one  after  the  other,  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon.  There  is  a  species  of  birch  I  oevw 
saw  elsewhere,  drooping  or  weeping  birch,  drooping  like  the  weeping 
willow,  very  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  infinite  number  of  green,  secluded,  quiet  vallej-s.  Along  the  streams, 
IB  the  valleys,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  there  is  a  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion— beeatiful  in  itself  more  beautiful  from  contrast  with  the  bare 
rocks  or  pine  forests,  and  from  its  fringiug  so  many  charming  lakes. 
Those  lakes  form  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  country- 
sprinkling  its  whole  sur&ce,  so  much  as  almost  to  make  you  doubt 
whether  there  is  the  more  land  or  water  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom. 
They  he  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  valleys,  and  so  near  to  each  other  that 
it  is  natural  to  &Dcy  the  peninsula  might  once  have  been  an  aggregation 
of  an  infinite  number  of  islands,  which  subsiding  waters  have  united, 
leaving  the  lakes  behind.  The  beauty  and  variety  these  lakes  give  to  the 
scenery  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  one  who  has  not  seen  them. 

The  valleys  are  cultivated,  but  the  agriculture  strikes  me  as  imperfect 
It  was  now  the  season  of  harvest,  and  the  ripe  grain  was  waving  in  the 
fields,  some  of  which  were  of  great  extent,  but  the  crop  looked  light. 
The  country  is  thinly  peopled ;  and  there  are  strong  evidences  of  poverty 
ia  the  dwellings  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants.  Both  the  foshion  and  the 
material  of  the  dress  are  rudej  coarse  linen  trowsers,  and  an  ill-shapen 
coat  of  coarse  cloih  The  houses  are  almost  always  built  of  timber; 
logs  hewn  square,  laid  horizoDtally  upon  each  other,  dove-toiled  at  the 
corners,  and  filled  in,  at  the  interstices,  with  moss  and  pitch.  The  better 
class  are  painted  red,  with  a  white  border  around  the  windows.  The 
people  are  very  civil  and  kind,  and  very  curious.  I  have  never  been 
asked  so  many  questions  in  any  part  of  my  own  country.  Where  are 
yon  from?  where  are  you  going?  what  is  your  namej  and  for  what 
did  you  come  here  7  are  questions  pot  to  me  half  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Lively  and  versatile,  they  remind  me  often  of  the  French ;  the  scene  I 
saw  at  an  inn  to-day  was  juat  such  a  one  as  I  have  seen  in  France,  a 
patty  riUJDg  over  a  table,  talking  all  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  earn- 
ed and  impassioned  manner. 

July  twenty-sixtb. — To-day  we  have  entered  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  Sweden,  Oatgotha.  We  started  at  three  o'clock,  passed  through 
the  charming  Wiken,  where  the  overhanging  woods  bent  gracefully  over 
as  if  to  kiss  the  pure  water,  and  wave  and  tree  both  smiled  in  the  morn- 
ing fim ;  tad  thai  ran  down  the  Botter-qon,  an  arm  of  the  Wetter,  whar« 
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we  mrt  die  atewner  from  StocUiahn,  fiill  of  people.  The  wheeli  were 
ttoi^»ad ',  friendfl  recognized  each  other  ;  greeting;!  were  exchanged ; 
inquiriea  mode  and  anawered ;  and  the  boats  paned  each  on  ils  way. 
By  ten  o'clock  we  were  in  the  midat  of  the  Welter,  the  second  lake  in 
Sweden,  paning  its  ialaoda  and  admiring  its  nried  shoiea.  On  the 
oppoeite  aide  we  entered  the  canal  at  Motala,  one  of  the  most  indastrioiu 
find  flourishing  Tillages  of  the  coantiy.  Here  we  went  ashore  to  see 
the  great  mimu&ctory  of  steam-engines,  for  which  Moiaia  ia  remarkable, 
and  then  walked  along  a  mile  or  so,  to  watch  the  boat,  while  she  was 
deaccnding  the  five  locks  into  the  lake  of  Bfiren.  On  the  bonlca  of  the 
canal  is  the  tomb  of  Von  Platen,  its  projector  and  author.  There  ia  a 
striking  appropriateness  in  placing  the  tomb  of  a  great  man  by  the  side 
of  his  works,  aod  in  the  midst  of  scenes  where  living  he  loved  to  dwell ; 
as  if  the  spirit  would  watch  over  the  fniits  of  its  labors,  or  linger  with 
more  pleaanre  in  a  bmiliai  spot;  and  because  the  living  may  thus  be  led 
to  think  more  of  their  obligations  to  the  dead,  and  incited  to  emulate  their 
ezampla  Napoleon  wished  to  be  buried  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  people,  whom  he  had  loved  so  well."  Wash* 
ington  baa  a  more  appropriate  grave  in  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon 
than  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  New  York  would  do  herself 
honor  if  she  were  to  place  the  tomb  of  her  Clinton  on  the  banks  of  her 
great  canal,  his  work  and  witness. 

Arriviog  at  the  upper  locks,  we  saw  the  Bbrea  spread  out  before  ns, 
a  lake  remarkable  even  here  for  its  picturesque  shores.  The  boat  was 
waiting  for  us  at  the  last  lock ;  the  company  was  soon  gathered ;  and 
we  went  our  way  through  the  Boren  and  down  the  canal.  The  weather 
wasosfinaasit  was  possible  to  be;  the  scenery  was  perpetually  chongiog, 
and  at  times  full  of  beauty ;  now  a  gentle  hill,  next  a  mountain  green 
with  pines,  then  a  valley  ready  for  the  reapers,  or  a  lake,  with  winding 
shores,  or  studded  with  islanda.  Sometimes  we  wound  along  a  bill-eidc, 
overlooking,  on  the  one  hand,  a  valley,  or  perhaps  a  lake  below,  while 
the  trees  waved  above  ns  on  the  other.  Before  entering  into  the  Roxen, 
another  of  this  chain  of  lakes,  the  canal  desr.ends  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet;  then  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  overlooked  not  only  the 
Roxen,  for  many  miles,  but  a  wide  valley,  containing  several  churches 
and  hamlets,  and  could  see  Linkflping,  six  miles  to  the  right,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  this  pan  of  the  country,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bi^op,  whose  old  cathedral  appeared  in  the  midst.  The  Roxen  was 
the  station  for  the  ni^ht;  and,  as  there  were  yet  two  or  three  hours  to 
night&ll,  a  drive  to  Linkoping  was  proposed,  and  instantly  agreed  to  by 
half  a  dozen  of  the  pirty. 

We  went  to  the  nearest  post-house,  or  Skyd's  station,  and  ordered  post- 
wagons  and  horsrs.  The  house  was  of  a  rude  exterior,  built  of  logs 
and  unpwintcd;  but  within  there  were  several  nice  rooms,  strewn  with 
pine  boughs  in  place  of  sand  carpets.  A  bsok  called  the  dag-book  was 
handed  us  to  inscribe  our  namrs,  station,  residence  and  destination;  with- 
out which  you  canuoi  demand  post-horsea.    This  book  is  kept  at  each 
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bauae,  and  nitmltteil  numthly  to  the  examinatioD  of  the  idspedono  f 
posts,  that  the  police  may  koow  not  only  who  aie  tTaTelliu;  ia  the 
country,  but  whether  the  peasants  and  postmasters  have  compUed  with 
the  law,  in  providing  Tor  the  troTellers.  Two  post  wagons  were  sooa 
gtd  ready,  the  rudest  of  all  T^iclee  I  have  erer  seai,  excerpting  only 
the  Lithuanian  cart — without  springs,  coarsely  put  togethei^  and  so  oarrow 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  torture  to  make  two  persons  sit  in  it  side  by  aide 
The  Rtusiaa  kibitka  is  a  well-made  and  handsome  wagon  in  coinpaii- 
toD.  Two  small  horaes  were  attached  to  it,  not  with  traces,  but  polea 
tied  to  the  collars,  and  ropes  used  lor  reins.  But  the  postillion,  a  bare- 
footed boor,  with  long  hair  hanging  about  his  neck,  nod  covered  with  en 
old  hat  that  had,  to  all  appBarancc,  seen  service  for  years  on  the  same 
head,  with  whose  growth,  however,  it  had  unfoTtunately  not  grown,  was 
an  active  boy,  and  the  horses  were  of  good  mettle,  and  away  we  dew,  at 
a  rate  ^t  would  not  have  disgraced  the  roost  impatient  coachman  on  an 
Englidi  road.  The  road  was  excellent — all  the  Swedish  roads  are  so, 
amooth  and  hard,  the  soil  being  bvorable,  and  care  taken  of  them ; 
tuacadamized  roads  could  not  be  better  than  these  in  summer.  It  takes 
iDDch  from  the  pleasure  of  travelling  here,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  this 
country,  instead  of  enclosing  the  fields  from  the  road,  to  run  the  fences 
acToes  it,  enclosing  their  lend  without  any  reference  to  it  whatever, 
except  that  they  make  a  g^e  for  travellers  to  pass.  There  are  of  coarse 
Mmumerahle  gates  to  be  passed  in  a  da]r's  ride,  and  much  conaeqaent  in- 
terruptioa  to  the  travelling.  Ifthereare  boys  living  near  the  gates,  they 
ran  to  open  them  for  you,  in  hopes  of  receiving  a  skilling  from  the  trar- 
tUtm.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  gates  across  the  road  in  this  day's 
ride;  and  it  aSbrded  us  no  little  amusemeot,  to  see  the  boys,  half  of  them 
without  hat  or  shoes,  nmning  as  &stas  their  little  legs  could  carry  them, 
striving  who  should  get  first  to  the  gate,  and  claim  the  skilling.  Who- 
ever  travels  by  the  road,  must  provide  himself  for  thin  purpose,  with 
abundance  of  skillinga,  snuill  copper  coins,  about  the  size  of  a  cent;  and 
such  seenos  almost  the  only  purpose  for  which  coin  of  any  description  is 
indispaisaUe  here—paper  money  of  all  denominations  being  the  medium 
of  exchange,  and  seeming  nearly  to  have  banished  the  precious  metals 
fi»m  the  country.  , 

The  termination  "kOping,"  pronounced  clnping,  signifies  rtiarkel, 
or  market  town ;  Linkaping  is  therefore  Un-mark^  It  is  a  small  town, 
eontaining  some  fcmr  thousand  prople,  and  remarkable  principally  for 
its  gymnasium,  and  its  cathedral,  the  largest  and  most  beBUiiful  in  the 
kingdom,  after  that  of  Upeala.  There  are  some  handsome  houses  and 
gardens;  and,  altogether,  it  is  of  the  better  class  of  country  towns  in 
Sweden.  To  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  town,  imagine  streets  without 
side-walks,  and  with  the  roughest  pavemmts  of  round,  unequal  sbmea— 
houses,  on  the  line  of  the  street,  with  plain,  red  or  white  walls,  of  logs 
or  plaster,  one  story  high,  and  steep  roo&  of  red  tiles  inclining  to  the 
street — and  between  the  houses,  gardens  or  stables,  or  unsightly  red  r 
ftncea    Sauntering  al<nig  the  principal  street,  I  happened  to  stop  at  the 
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window  of  a  ptiot-sliop,  where  my  eye  fell  upon  two  views  in  New 
York  and  two  in  Philadelphia.  What  a  transition  Buch  a  sight  pro- 
doces:  in  an  instant  I  forgot  every  thing  around  me,  LinkAping  and 
Sweden,  and  felt  myself  to  he  in  my  own  land. 

July  twenty-seventh.  This  morning  we  passed  through  the  Roxen, 
and  the  long,  narrow  lake  of  Asplftngeo.  After  leaving  Asplflngen,  the 
canal  led  as,  through  rich  meadows,  where  mowers  were  at  work,  and 
peasant  girls  following  them,  throwing  the  bay,  to  Soderkoping,  a  small, 
dilapidated  town.  Three  miles  beyond  SoderkOping,  we  entered,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic;  ran  down  a  long  bay;  passed  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  Slegeborg,  fiimous  in  Swedidi  history, 
now  in  ruins,  and  altered  the  Baltic  The  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  ia 
girt  by  an  infinite  number  of  small  rocky  islands,  so  numerous  and  ei- 
lending  so  &r  oS,  on.%  behind  another,  that  the  open  sea  is  not  visible; 
and  the  water,  defended  from  the  ocean  swell,  is  as  smooth,  as  oadis- 
turbed  by  storms,  as  if  it  were  a  tivot.  All  the  aflemoon  we  coasted 
along  northward  amongst  these  islands,  and  followed  up  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic,  by  Trosa,  to  Sodertelja  We  had  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  tea, 
and  the  weather,  like  all  that  we  have  had  from  out  leaving  Oottenbarg, 
such  as  a  traveller  would  most  desire — clear,  not  so  warm  as  to  be  ap- 
presdve,  aiid  a  gentle,  cooling  breeze,  so  that  we  have  pased  on  deck 
nearly  every  bour  of  the  day.  There  is  a  delicious  excitemmt  about 
such  a  mode  of  travelling,  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  new  and 
interesting,  that  none  but  the  traveller  can  know. 

Towards  evening  we  saw  a  steamer  in  the  offing,  which  approached 
us,  and  proved  to  be  a  government  steamer,  with  the  Crown  Prince 
Oscar  and  his  fiunily,  from  Carlscrona,  going  to  one  of  the  sommer 
pakres  on  the  coast  With  what  means  we  bad,  our  captain  fired  s 
Bilute,  which  was  immediately  retomed.  The  Swedea  <^  oni  compony 
manifested  much  enthusiasm  for  the  Crown  Prince :  they  spoke  of  both 
himself  and  his  wife  in  the  most  afiectionate  terms.  She  is  the  datigfa- 
ter  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  erf'  alt  I 
have  heard  speak  of  her,  is  a  most  amiable  and  excelloK  woman. 

July  twenty-eighth.  We  started  before  sunrise,  and  by  a  canal  of  a 
mile  in  length  entered  the  lake  M&laren,  on  which  Stockholm  is  situ- 
ated. The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  of  extraordinary  softoess  and  beauty; 
a  vast  ntunbei  of  little  islands,  (twelve  hondred,  it  is  said,)  not  ragged  or 
barroi,  like  the  Baltic  islands  which  w«  saw  yesterday,  but  covered  with 
trees  to  the  water's  edge,  seeming  like  masses  of  foliage  just  riseti  from 
the  lake.  A  morning  among  these  islands  is  a  pastime;  so  thick  are  they 
on  all  sides,  rising  beyond  each  other,  that  we  seem  always  to  he  hemmed 
in  some  narrow  bay;  but  the  boat  advances,  and  the  land  opens  before  and 
closee  behind  us  as  by  enchantment.  Swiftly  our  boat  bore  us  past  these 
islands,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  towers  of  Stockholm  were  in  sight, 
gleaming  above  the  waters. 
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(uid  to  neither  can  be  entrusted  the  poEiaessioa  of  too  much  power, 
whether  upheld  by  one  system  of  machinery  or  another,  whether  by  the 
organization  of  standing  armies  or  standing  parties,  without  a.  lalal  lia- 
bility to  degeneration  from  the  pristine  purity  of  theii  earlier  principles 
and  professions.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  place  our  two  parties  on  a 
par  in  this  respect.  Very  far  from  it.  Without  designing  here  any 
odious  personal  comparisons,  we  are  satisfied  that,  as  a  general  mle,  (t 
Whig  politician  is  much  less  safely  to  be  entrusted  with  power  th«n  a 
Democrat,  from  the  diSerent  directions  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  their 
respective  systems  of  opinion.  In  the  one  case— assuming  both  to  be 
equally  honest,  perwoally,  at  the  outset — a  much  greater  distance,  than  in 
the  other,  has  to  be  overcome  in  passing  into  that  state  of  political  disho- 
nesty which  is  80  oflen  the  common  character  of  both,  together  nnth  many 
tnore  obstacles  to  such  u  transition,  int^nat  and  external.  In  the  one  case 
the  way  is  long  and  steep;  in  the  other,  rapid  and  slopmg.  In  a  demo- 
cracy a  democrat  alone  can  be  free,  frantc  and  feaileas;  the  politician  of 
ditlerent  fundamental  faith  muA  of  necessity  be  reserved,  deceptive,  and 
sophistical,  to  woo  the  favor  of  that  majority  which  in  his  own  inner  heart 
be  distrusts  and  despises.  The  former  bears  with  him  always  the  un- 
swerving magnet  of  a  fixed  principle  by  which  to  guide  his  course ;  the 
latter,  pursuing  ever  a  delusive  expediency,  trims  his  sails  to  every  breath 
of  popularity.  The  former,  trusting  to  the  eventual  rectitude  of  the  sober 
second-l bought  of  the  people,  has  every  inducement  to  opfnness,  simpli- 
city, and  political  virtue ;  the  latter,  necessarily  conscious,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  a  certain  hollowness  of  inconsistency  within,  between  his 
tniehiith  and  his  compulsory  professions,  becomes  early  habituated  to  the 
crooked  paths  of  intrigue,  and  corrupt  party  manageroent;  and  believing 
often  sincerely  that  he  and  fais  party  are  but  deceiving  the  people  for  their 
own  good,  his  "  public  conscience"  is  too  apt  to  ride  smoothly  at  anchor 
by  the  elastic  cable  of  that  pernicious  maxim  of  the  old  Jesuitisin,  that 
the  means  become  consecrated  by  the  end. 

Trusting,  therefore,  little  to  the  class  we  hare  termed  professional 
politicians,  there  is  still  a  wide  difference  in  the  degrees  of  confidence 
with  which  we  would  expose  those  of  our  two  respective  parties  to  the 
Oideai  of  the  possession  of  power ;  and  we  deem  it  at  the  present  period 
a  just  But^ect  of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  country,  that  it  is  now  hap- 
pily relieved  from  oil  danger  of  the  possession  of  the  administration  of 
the  federal  government  of  our  noble  Union  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  "  professional  politicians  "  of  the  late  and  present  Opposition. 

But  let  not  the  Democratic  party  Itself  sit  now  contentedly  down,  im- 
der  the  impression  that  all  is  safe  and  well;  and  that,  the  danger  post 
and  the  contest  over,  nothing  remains  but  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
victory  won.  Above  all,  we  would  admonish  our  own  friends,  the  poli- 
liciansof  our  own  party,  not  to  sink  into  that  pleasing  delusion.  This  now 
is  the  danger  against  which  we  would  take  this  occosifm  of  warning  out 
own  political  firieods — we  refer  to  that  class  of  persons,  distributed  over 
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the  whole  Union,  who,  simulated  by  an  hcmorable  ftidor  in  the  cause 
<tf  the  democratic  principles  at  stake,  may  have  distin^iabed  themselTes 
by  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  their  political  exertions  during  the  late  long 
ilruggle,  so  as  to  entitle  themselves  to  be  regarded  in  some  sense  as  the 
leaders  of  the  great  popular  movemait,  in  their  lespective  local  spheres 
and  degrees  of  influence.  After  the  acbieremmt  of  such  a  general  tri- 
umph as  is  now  manifesting  itselT  in  favor  of  om  party,  the  class  of 
peiaottt  of  which  wo  apeak  nainrally  remain  at  the  head  of  the  general 
party  organization,  of  which  it  becomes  a  strong  interest  on  theii  part  to 
keep  alive  tho  activity,  and  to  retain  the  general  management.  This 
class  of  men  are  exceedingly  liable  to  yield  lo  the  obvious  temptation  of 
directing  the  influence  which  thns  natu  rally  attaches  to  their  position,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  the  gratification  of  theii  own  personal  inteiesta 
or  ambition.  It  is  but  too  natural,  that  after  leading  on,  or  fimcyiDg 
tbeniaelves  to  hare  been  leading  on,  the  "  rank  and  file"  of  the  masses 
Uirough  all  the  hot  btigae  of  the  day,  they  should  aiterwards  desire  to 
aoond  a  halt  in  the  mighty  movement,  and  to  lie  down  by  the  pleasant 
pastures  and  cooling  streams  of  the  Promised  I^nd  of  party  ascendancy 
which  they  have  gained.  Npw,  such  was  by  no  means  ibe  object  of  that 
movement,  to  place  any  set  of  individuals  in  those  positions  of  party 
distinction  and  control,  though  that  supposition  is  an  error  into  jvhich 
they  are  but  too  apt  to  &1L  Nor  is  it  a  less  error  to  imagine  them- 
selves to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  movement,  before  which  ihey  have 
happened  to  be  borne  along,  cither  because  their  own  impulses  happened 
to  coincide  with  its  direction,  or  because  they  early  possessed  a  saga- 
ciouB  presentiment  of  its  probable  course.  We  confess  that  we  feel 
very  unwilling  to  see  om  party — a  generous,  honed  and  high-minded 
party— &11  again  under  that  control  and  management  of  a  class  of  local 
party  leaders,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  which  we  have  so  often  before 
•sen  to  be  the  case,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  state  of  thinga 
very  little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  an  open  domination  of  Federal  princi- 
ples. Such  a  class  are  very  liable  to  become  not  less  hostile  to  all  pro- 
gressive improvement,  to  all  fiirther  developmmt  and  practical  applicatim 
of  democratic  rerorm,  than  the  most  conservative  bigots  of  the  oppoeile 
school  of  politics.  They  are  the  first  and  the  sternest  to  frown  upm 
what  they  designate  aa  the  impracticable  ullraisms  of  the  more  ardent 
and  single-minded  votaries  of  the  very  principles  to  which  they  have 
owcrd  their  own  eleration.  They  become  the  most  bitter  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  those  from  whose  unseasonable  agitation  of  such  topics  they  ajh 
prehend  a  disturbance  of  that  calm  and  consolidated  party  ascotdancy 
of  which  they  are  reaping,  or  hoping  to  reap,  all  the  fruits  of  personal 
aggrandizement.  They  gradually  crust  themselves  over  the  party,  with 
an  influence  upon  it  paralysing  to  all  the  gciterous  simplicity,  fervor,  and 
truth,  natural  to  democratic  principles;  until  at  last  they  ruin  by  corrupt- 
ing it,  and  eventually,  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  lets  term  of  yeara, 
tke  healthy  vitality  trf  the  main  body  itself  is  roused  from  its  long  lethargy . 
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— i(a  gallant  and  aoaophuticated  youth  come  Torward  on  the  sla^,  and 
take  up  and  cany  oa  (he  great  mission  of  the  patty,  whicb  is  that  of  ux- 
Ttfting  denocratie  Tefom — the  old  skin  slougha  gradually  off,  and  it 
comes  forth  in  all  the  young  rigor  of  its  rejuvenescence — and  lo,  if  you 
presently  look  abroad,  you  will  find  the  greater  portion  of  these  old 
"  party  leaders,"  once  so  loud,  so  zealous^  and  so  radical  in-their  day,  ar- 
rayed on  the  side  of  the  old  permanent  aristocratic  opposition  to  all  demo- 
cratic movement  For  an  illustration  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the  "  Course 
of  Time,"  in  Che  history  of  parties  and  professional  politicians,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  direct  tho  eye  of  the  reader  to  the  annals  of  Tam- 
HANy  Hall,  during  the  last  dozen  or  fitleen  years.  In  the  mitgoined 
"  Notes  of  the  Month,"  a  few  pages  below,  will  be  found  a  reference  (o 
a  single  passage  from!  those  Annals  which  alone  suffices  to  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  this  successive  process  of  maturity,  decay,  and  reproduc- 
tion, which  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  That  class  of  persons  for 
whose  benefit  this  train  of  remarks  is  designed,  will  do  well  to  ponder 
seriously  the  valuable  political  moral  which  it  involves. 

This  is,  we  repeat,  no  time  to  halt.  The  democratie  principle  is 
most  emphatically  a  principle  of  movement,  of  progress,  of  reform,— 
unresting,  uncompromising.  Let  no  one  suppose,  because  we  have  now 
at  length  secured  the  immensely  important  reform  of  the  disconitection 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  the  banking  system,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  currency  of  the  Constitution,  now  at  an  early  day  to  be  consum- 
mated,— and  because  the  continuance  of  the  present  Democratic  rigitte 
in  the  administration  of  the  national  a&irs  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  its  old  formidable  party  of  Opposition  being  at  last  fairly 
broken  down  and  crosbed — that  therefore  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
done,  nothing  more  to  be  attacked,  nothing  more  to  be  striven  for.  The 
paramount  prominence  of  the  subject  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Fede- 
ral Oovemment  has  caused  the  whole  conflict  of  parties,  during  the  last 
toi  years;  to  turn  mainly  on  the  questions  arising  out  of  that  subject; 
and  all  agitation  of  other  topics  has  been,  as  it  were  by  mutual  consent, 
poidponed  till  the  final  settlement  of  that  one.  But  during  the  course  of 
that  long  and  severe  struggle  a  spirit  has  been  aroused— the  spirit  which 
alone  harcarried  us  safely  through  it — which  will  by  no  means  rest 
content  with  the  achievement  of  that  one  single  reform ;  and  this  is  the 
spirit  of  which  we  would  say  to  the  politicians — attempt  not  to  control 
it,  still  less  to  arrest  it  I  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  move- 
ment of  democratic  reform — a  great  progress  made  in  the  developement 
of  the  democratic  principle,  in  loosening  the  hold  of  old  errors  upon  tho 
public  mind,  and  in  the  infusion  more  just,  healthy,  and  American  ideas. 

We  want  the  movement  to  go  oa  We  want  to  see  that  principle  car- 
ried worthily  forward  in  its  mission  of  political  and  social  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  millions  that  are  so  rapidly  multiplying  them- 
selves over  the  all  but  boundless  extent  of  our  bir  country.  Though  we 
have  secured  the  important  olqect  of  divorcing  the  Federal  Government 
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from  the  Credit  System — on  initneDse  acbieTement  for  a  BJngle  <*ej^- 
yet  that  step  has  been  but  aciosa  the  (hieshold  of  Reform.  Other  ques- 
liom  must  soon  next  arbe.  The  aame  principles  must  next  be  applied, 
indivii^ially  by  the  local  democracy,  to  the  respective  Slate  GloTcm- 
ments.  The  present  Adminietiation  has  nobly  led  the  way — we  tmst 
that  the  Democratic  States  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  Coundess  abusea 
have  to  be  corrected — coundess  obstacles  to  be  removed  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  our  fundamental  national  principle,  the  democradc,  in  both  our 
national  and  State  goremmenta.  The  period  which  will  be  designated 
in  our  history  as  that  of  the  fiscal  reform  of  the  Federal  Qovemment, 
being  now  near  its  close,  the  next  will  be  fertile  in  the  suggestion  of 
further  reforms  in  the  direction  of  the  great  democratic  movement— for 
the  simplification  of  goremmeat — for  the  enlargement  of  liberty — for 
the  relaxation  of  the  prenure  of  public  law  upon  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual — for  the  diminution  of  the  central  action  of  our  Federal  Oov< 
emment,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty  and 
local  self-govemment — for  the  radical  cure  of  the  great  national  disease, 
by  which  w«  are  so  sorely  afflicted,  of  paper-money — and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  host  of  philanthropic  improvanente  in  the  details  of 
onr  necessary  public  laws  and  inatitndons,  upon  which  this  is  not  lh« 
place  to  dwell.  Now,  all  suggestions  of  reform  of  this  character  must 
be  frankly  met — nay,  cordial  ly  welcomed.  We  must  not  fear  the  sense- 
leas  imputation  of  radicalism  and  destractivenees.  We  must  not  olgect  to 
the  appellation  of  "Radical"  wbw  there  is  so  much  evil  to  be  attacked  at 
its  root! — to  that  of  "Deetructive"  when  there  is  so  much  that  we  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  dtslroy,  in  the  name  of  Democracy,  Christianity  and 
Humanity.  Lei  ns  not  be  &l6e  to  our  own  first  principle  of  confidence  in 
tkepMpU;  nor  fearto  make  anyadvance,  in  the  progreas  of  reform,  which 
shall  only  recommeod  itself  in  its  theory  by  this  lest— does  il  real  npoa 
the  presumption  of  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  iotelligeace  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and  in  the  healthy  tendency 
of  tho  principle  of  untrammelled  freedom  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  general  business  of  society?  Thus  to  be  feariessly  true  to  itself— 
to  its  own  vital  principle— lo  the  impulse  which  it  has  received  durin^f 
the  agitations  of  the  struggle  we  have  beoi  passing  thrott^— 40  its  high 
and  holy  minion  of  the  social  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  brood 
mass  of  our  race— this  it  is  that  we  conceive  to  be  now,  at  its  present 
period  of  complete  ascendancy  and  triumph,  the  Dnty  of  the  Denweiatie 
Party. 
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NOTES  OP  THE  MONTH. 


A   POLITICAL   PALINODB. 


A  IcMon  in  politic  mraoorabl.  and  mprttiun  !•  i>8bidcd  by  tb.  .jrtnwt  «c  gJT. 
oeww.  it  appenn  from  il  thw  lour  .bon  yean  hate  .uffited  lo  effect  >  chann  ud 
•  progTCM  in  poliiiMi  opinion  .mounting  to  „ volution,  and  thai  erer  thot  Abni 
M«w  of  ortboioi  democracy,  Tummony  HaJ],  h.s  undergone  auch  a  tnniution 
•f  bdief  in  crditiAl  artid„  of  politic,,  oi^i,^  tbal  tba  creed  of  iu  bacbema  not  a 
ta«rom  ago  would  now  b.  dawtwd  ih«  rankwt  haraiy,  and  would  Uiaob  U>  ita  pro- 
•oMora  iho  t«mi  of  unequivocal  polilieal  heterodoxy.  The  B*ening  Port  eioon- 
municalM  by  Tamm.ny  Hall,  and  no  long«r  recogniwd  aa  an  organ  of  the  Demo- 
l^  ^TV  ""^  ""  P''"'='Pl«'  "f  William  Leggrtt  outlawed  by  a  Tote  of  the 
Uenmd  Ri^blican  Commillee  I"  Were  it  not  for  the  record  here  preaened  upon 
ir  own  minutea,  and,  in  the  ahame  of  penitence,  now  publicly  expunged  iheaa 
*Utmgi  facu  ntight  weU  be  deemed  incredible.  Remaritabla  indeed  ia  the  bsnn 
theae  procecdinga  leach  ua.  Man,  and  hia  paaaiona,  uid  hia  pr^^judiec,  are  of  the 
eartk  earthly  ;  but  principiea  are  immortal.  When  tliia  (raolulion,  now  racnllrf  in 
diagrace,  waa  pmed,  Leggeii  waa  deemed,  and  called,  a  Tisionary-an  incen- 
«iary-a  Innalic  The  Evening  Po«t  waa  denooftced  by  the  party  organa  of  the 
day,  and  ita  courae  waa  decried,  by  open-mouthed  ignoranc*,  a.  d^D-nma  and  de- 
"nwive.  Yd  It  i,  will  published,  and  ia  will  (be  Rime.  Tammany  Hall  haacoina 
■wind  lo  iheEvemng  Po«l-n«  the  Evening  Poal  returned  to  Tammany  Hall.  Tba 
gteat  doclnne.  of  equality  and  free  trade,  applied  fearUiBly  lo  every  apeci-.of 
legialalion— an  uncompromiaing  opposition  lo  monopoliej— to  apecial  privilrgea—lo 
tepalativB  and  jndidal  uaurpation— were  feature  that  then,  aa  now,  di«lin™i.hrf 
that  able  journal,  .nd  made  it  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  every  one  ihai  dis- 
tmaled  thew  imb,  or  dreaded  tbeir  aacendsney ;  but  the  bean  of  the  People  waa 
•ound.  The  tmlba  acattcFed  by  the  dauntlea*  joumalia  .ank  into  a  congenial  aoil  j 
■nd  now  hiB  memory  is  vindicated,  and  bia  triumph  ia  complete.  Let  the  leaaon 
(each—let  no  party  lender  of  the  hour  arrogantly  aaaume  lo  embody  Ilia  own  arlGih 
feara  and  jnarrow  prejudices  in  the  mterance  of  millione.  The  folly,  the  blaebood 
■nd  the  fraud  will  aooner  or  later  be  detected  and  exposed,  and  the  gient  intereau  of 
nMQkind,  in  their  proper  time,  by  (heir  own  quiet  and  irreiiuibty  powerful  auion, 
■win  vindicate  theraaelvea.  If  thi*  nwlution  bad  been  puhtiahed,  aigned  by  iia  an- 
(bora  and  aapporteia,  it  would  have  peaaed  away  to  oblivion  and  contempi,  without 
any  neceaijty  of  a  repeal— aufficienlly  enpun^  by  the  conlraat  offnrdcd  lo  arery 
reflecting  mind  bMween  the  intercala  and  the  intelleda  denouncing  and  denounced; 
but  it  appeared  aa  ibe  oracidar  voice  of  the  great  Democretic  Party— il  assumed  lo 
•peak  OHt  aentimenla,  to  utter  tkeir  aentence  of  oondemnition ;  and  the  objtl  was 
accompliahed  of  cniahing  tba  individual  beneath  the  idol-cer  of  Party.  But  tba 
principle  waa  unhurt,  though  the  liigh-heurted  man  waa  driven  loeiile  end  poverty- 
aye,  and  to  early  dealh.  He  had  ultered,  aa  with  the  lan^aje  of  inspiration,  iha 
trutha  and  ihe  principles  of  Democracy,  and  the  bearti  of  tbe  Democracy  anawrrrd 
him.  With  party  or  panizana  tlie  revolution  that  ensued  had  little  to  do.  But 
the  triumph  of  inith  waa  not  the  Icm  completei  and  Party  boa  had  lo  homUe 
itself  in  the  dutt  helbra^Principle. 
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Nmt  York  Dtmocratie  StjnMiean  Totmy  Mai't  Otntral  CcmmUUt. 

"  At  k  (pacial  dmiIdb  of  Iha  CommiUia,  hatd  at  Tunmuj  HiD  m  H(«td*]>  Toml, 
OcUbn  twiBij-tl^ifa,  IS31,  th«  lolbwiiig  praunbl*  ud  molntiM  war*  uuBUDOuIy 
adopMd: 

tPktrtat,  On  Um  *Kgod  a*7  of  Noranbw,  lS3e,  ■  mahitiDa  ma  pawad  bj  Ika  Damo- 
craiio  Rcpoblieaii  Youog  M*ii'a  Ganaral  CommiUae,  in  ih*  (elloiiiiig  ironli,  la  nil : 

"  Baotvid,  Tbu  (he  Demoentia  Rapablicu  Yoong  Uan'i  Genani  CgminilUs  ds  longvt 
racogDiia  the  ETaning  Poat  aa  cne  of  iha  oigiuu  oftha  Rapnblicaii  party,  wd  tliat  io  liiUir* 
MBotka  emanuiug  fhns  thiiCommiUaa  ba  pobliahad  in  llul|i^wr:" 

Ami  vhtriat,  He  acid  laiolBlica  had  iu  origin  in  *  apirit  or  hqalilily  to  Uw  bold,  honeM 
and  tnUy  damocnlic  poajiioa  ao  nobly  maintuBad  by  tha  than  aditor.of  Iha  Eraning  Poat,  WO- 
Iba  Laggatt,  wfana  loaa  wa  eoniidar  ■  pnblio  nluDity,  wboaa  nmnory  m  rtrar*,  and  Ibr 
whM*  polilieal  chaiaotfr  «Bd  lariiiiiga  «a  chariah  aenlimeBta  of  iho  miat  prolbaod  ragurd 
■ad  aaiaam  |  tharafiira 

Saolvtd,  Tint  tlio  afbrtnMBtionad  ra«riatia]  ba  ajipoofad  baa  tha  Jonnial  of  thta 
Cgaunltiaa. 

Stolvd,  That  tha  Ibragoug  praunbia  and  raamliuua  ba  pnblahad  in  tha  Damocnli* 
pap«r>  of  thia  city,  and  la  tha  Waahiagtoa  ffloba  wd  Albuy  Argoa. 

Fbmukdo  Wo«b,  Thai  n— a 
R.  B.  ComroLLV,        )  __    _  . 


HATTBKW  CARET. 


Thi*  emioern  and  philanlhioEHc  individual  died  in  Fbiladdphia  on  the  17lb  of 
S^dember,  fmm  the  effects  of  an  injury  occaaiooed  by  Ihe  OTertuming  of  his  c«t- 
xinge.  Fum  Ibe  paperB  we  extract  the  following  pacticulan  of  hia  lile  and  dHUTAC- 
Ux.    Tbe  NatioTUj  Gazette  aaya: 

Mr.  Caroy  vaa  in  bk  efgblielh  year.  A  natira  of  Inland,  he  came  la  thi*  eoontry 
dicing  tha  bat  ceaiury,  and  waa  cpgaged  for  many  yaara  aa  a  printar  and  pnbliaher,  in 
which  pnlaaaioBa  ha  raaliied  aa  ajnple  tbrtone.  During  hii  bnajueaa  lifs,  bul  particulariy 
aiaee  hia  radremani,  Hr.  Cany  wu  acUTaly  amploysd  in  philanihropie  ponaita.  Widi  a 
dear  iniellael,  a  aaund  edamlion,  ■  diaporilion  to  aaak  out  objecta  of  rafium  and  amaljcn- 
tion  in  aoeiety,  and  the  anai^to  carry  out approrad  maana,  he  paaaeased  ataothe  onbonndad 
libarality  which  la  tha  puraat  aTidenee  of  aineari^  and  Iha  and  cf  ancceaa.  Aa  a  writar 
ba  ia  remarkabla  fbriha conelaa  ■nay  of  laela which  ara  bnoghlto  aoatain  his  apiniona.  la 
qaeatlona  of  pahiiul  aunomy,  Mr.  Carey  alwaya  eiiaeod  a  daap  mtarot;  rad  etsn  tboaa 
wha  dtapata  hia  poaiijooa  muai  admit  tha  ability  and  candour  viih  which  ha  maintainad 
them-  Hia  iaieat  writing!,  prodnced  within  tha  loat  two  monlha,  ar«  aaeriea  of  papan  apli- 
IM  tha  "Qsericl,"  conceming  the  eolUn  Irada,  avineing  induatriona  laaaaich,  and  a  mind 
OBimpaired  by  the  laps*  of  four  aoore  yean.  Tba  attantion  at  Mr.  Carey  waa  alao  direeied 
lo  plana  of  pobLic  educatJOD,  and  varioua  meana  of  elevating  tha  condition  of  the  laboring 
flaaana  Hia  aierdona  in  ftror  of  indigeni  woman  weie  onremitiing,  and  it  ia  beliaTcd  that 
In  thia  eiiy  they  were  attended  with  gniifying  changaa  in  the  eonditioa  of  that  nnfertunata 
cIbm.  We  cannot  at  thia  moment  preaant  a  biognphlul  aketch  of  Hr.  Caray,  or  attempt 
10  do  jnaliee  to  hia  memory.  Hia  name  ia  lamiliar  U  Ihl*  country,  and  in  E^mipe,  aa  a  liim 
anpporter  of  a  rational  liberty,  and  a  auffarer  in  ila  caoaa.  Tlmngh  ■  long  life  he  davoMd 
hia  anargiee,  with  nnqnanfibable  entbuainam,  lo  great  and  good  purpoaea.  Hia  porae  waa  aa 
open  for  ibem  aa  bb  eoonael.  In  Ihe  death  of  Maltfaew  C*nj,  the  canaa  ff  aoond  tapnb- 
ilcaniam  baa  kiat  an  adrocate,  the  poor  a  benafaclnr,  the  Dppmaed  a  pslrao,  and  aoeia^  a 
tii«Bd.  Phyalcal  inlirmity  limited  tha  aphere  of  bia  peraonil  eaertionn,  bat  tha  aaopa  of 
hia  banaTolenl  deairaa  reached  the  hrtheat  rarge  of  enlightened  philanthropy. 


Goot^lc 


Notts  tfftit  MoiUk.  I  Norcdbei, 


TBI  DAGDIRKEOTTPK. 


Tha  went  of  M.  Dafoerrc'i  wond«rM  itmniion,  or  diwoTtty,  by  vUd  k 
ii  cnibled  U  [raiurer  an  txart  ttwMcnpt  of  rural  aetaerj,  buildinga,  Ac  (o  paper, 
a>d  fix  the  eoton  iieraiaiMiiilir,  it  diacloKd  in  the  following  snide,  eafotd  fraD  tbt 
London  Globe.  Par  diicloaing  Ihe  (ecnl,  H.  Daf^nerre  reccJTed  rrom  the  Fmek 
OoTFrnment  an  annaal  pension  of  ail  thouaand  franca,  and  M.  NIepce,  vbo  al« 
made  diaoiTcriei  in  the  aame  direction,  on  annaal  peniion  four  tbouaand  fiulea. 

Il  kartBg  baen  aoDOuacwl  that  (ha  procoa  empteyad  by  M.  Daguarra  far  t^af  uaafN 
■f  citiject*  bj  Ih*  eaotara  obacon  nuld  be  rcTcalad  oa  Hmulaf,  at  tkt  aiiiiiic  of  the  Acadt- 
Bf  of  ScietUM,  araij  pan  at  ike  apace  reaerred  for  Tiaitcn  waa  fiUad  aa  eaHj  M  <•• 
o'clock,  altbo^  it  waa  kaowa  thai  Ii»  deaeiip«i<ia  of  (he  proceae  wtnkd  aM  take  phca 
DatU  thraC'  Upwarda  of  two  fanDdred  peraoiie,  wbc  could  not  ofataio  BdmiEtanea,  r—iioiJ 
ia  tha  caucl  yard  of  Ike  Palace  of  tha  loatitnta.  Tha  foUoiriag  la  as  aaaljwa  of  iha  dtacif- 
don  gitea  on  thii  occuua  bjr  M.  Angv: 

Tha  iaBuaoce  of  light  npoa  ealon  waa  known  long  ago.  ll  had  been  obaarrad  thai  id)- 
•Uficca  aipcsed  to  iu  actioa  were  affeelad  bj  it)  bnl  beToad  Aiafact  aaAag-wkMai 
until  183S,  irtien  a  peculiar  ore  of  lilTer  waa  diacorerad,  lo  which  waa  giTcn  the  BaiH<f 
arveni  cona,  and  which  had  tha  pmpeity  of  beccming  black  wbca  axpoacd  to  the  light 
Phi>tographic  acianca  ranaiaed  at  thk  point  nalil  it  waa  diac4neriTd  that  thia  ai^eatctni 
(cbloimi  of  nlrn)  did  not  became  black  nndai  all  lb«  raja  of  li^L  It  waa  nmuiti 
thai  the  red  tay  ac  ircely  affected  any  cbaage,  whilat  (he  nolet  ray  waa  that  which  pndnud 
the  frrealeat  influence.     H.  J.  Baptiita  Porta  Ihea  iaveDted  the  camaia  ohaeuia,  and  nunw 

of  it,  and  the  Iranailory  appaaranca  of  which  waa  a  aiibjecl  of  geneni  regret.  All  (hat 
eSoita  were  rniilleaa  op  to  the  lime  of  tha  inTeotion  of  M.  Niepce,  which  preceded  IhUif 
M.  Daguarra,  and  led  lo  the  eitraordinarjr  reaiJt  that  the  laHer  gentleman  baa  otauaed. 
M.  Niepce,  aAera  boat  of  atlempla,  employed  aheeta  of  lilTer,  which  he  coTsrad  wiUiUlB- 
mca  (inliinu  dt  Jiidtt\  dtaaolied  in  oil  of  kmider,  the  wbcJe  being  cotered  widi  a  tar- 
niah.  Oa  haadog  theae  iheela,  the  oil  diaappeared,  and  there  remained  a  whidab  poadtf 
•dbering  la  (ha  aheeta.  Thia  iheet,  thna  preparad,  waa  placed  in  the  camen  ntacaia,  hK 
when  withdrawn  the  objeca  were  hardly  Tiaible  upon  it.  H.  Niepca  (hen  reaoled  (o  «•* 
neaui  for  readerieg  the  objecla  more  diatiocL  Por  ihie  puipoee,  he  pot  hia  aheeB,  when 
removed  froo  the  camera  obacura,  into  a  miatnra  of  oil  of  larender  and  oil  of  patrolaalL 
How  M.  Niepce  arrired  at  Ibia  diKOraiy  waa  not  eiplaiiwd  (s  net  il  la  auScieal  (o  iMe 
tba(,  after  (hia  operation,  the  abjecli  became  a*  naibla  a)  ocdiaaiy  angraringa,  and  il  aij 
remained  lo  waah  the  iheet  with  dialiUed  witerto  atahe  the  drawbga  permanesL  Bolia 
the  bitume  de  Judee  ia  rather  aah-<alDred  tfaaa  while,  H.  Niapce  bad  la  diacmer  the  DHaai 
ef  increaaiig  the  ahadowa  by  more  deeply  blachcniag  the  llnee,  (hachnrea.)  Fw  tbk  jar- 
peaa  he  employed  e  new  miitnre  ofeulphurtt  of  pataaaiom  and  iodine.  But  he  (H.  Ni^ce) 
did  not  aocceod  ac  he  eipactad  lo  do,  for  the  iodine  apread  iOalf  orer  (be  whole  aariae^ 
■nd  rendered  the  objecia  more  coafiiBed.  The  great  incaaTCDirnce,  bowoTer,  of  the  pm- 
caee,  waa  the  liule  aenaiureneaa  of  the  coating,  (nuJutt,)  for  it  aoaeliMiee  rvjoired  duae 
daya  for  Iha  light  to  prodnea  auffidaat  affect.  It  will  aaaily  be  cooceiTad,  dunfcre,  tkM 
thie  meana  waa  not  applicaMe  to  the  camera  obacura,  upon  which  il  ia  eaaeatial  thai  (he 
obJBCI  ihoakl  be  iBatanlanaovaly  biad,  aioea,  (he  reladre  poailioH  of  the  aoa  anl  eeith 
being  changed,  the  objecta  Ibcmed  by  h  were  deetroyed.  H.  Niepce  waa  dierefbre  aiiheM 
hope  of  doing  more  Ibaa  multiplying  angmTJnga,  in  which  the  at>)aclB,  haiag  aiatkaaiy,  aie 
not  allecled  by  iha  different  retaliTe  podlioaa  of  tba  aun. 

M.  Dagoarra  wa*  dgiotiog  himaclf  lo  ihe  tame  purault  a>  H.  Niepce,  when  he  aiiraniil 
himaelf  with  that  geatlemas,  and  broogfal  lo  the  diaooiery  an  important  impmteniait.  The 
coaling  employed  by  H.  Niapce  had  been  bud  on  by  meani  of  a  tampon,  or  dabbgr,  aimiUr 
to  the  pTDceia  need  in  printing,  and  oaiiaei|t]ently  the  coating  waa  neilheroTa  regular  thick* 
jteaa  nor  pcrfecdy  while-     H.  Daguerre  ionceiTed  the  idea  of  natng  (he  reahiniuB  which 

regularity,  he  diMolf  edit  ia  ether.   Thna  a  mora  mifacm  and  whiiar  soraiiBg  wai  doioe^ 
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but  Ihe  objacl,  notwillMtaiidiiig,  m*  aot  *lnbl«  at  ODce ;  it  «u  necnMiy  (o  plva  it  am  a 
nM  ccntBlniog  nms  kind  of  Mientul  nil,  wid  Aaa  (b(  object  *Iixid  forth.  Thii  wb  not  all 
IbM  H.  DBgoem  aimed  aL  Th«  linu  ncn  Dot  deep  (ooogh,  uh]  iliti  eompnilka  mn  sot 
more  raiMitira  Ihan  (bat  of  M.  Niep«.  Ttanc  dif  ■  mn  itill  ii«eauy  U  obtua  deugna 
Ws  Doir  come  lo  the  great  dixoier;  b  Uu  proceaa,  for  nhich  M.  Diguena  baa  ncoiied  a 
nalload  nward.  Ii  n  id  the  fMlowiag  aOaeO-A  copper  (heel,  plalad  with  ailTar,  well 
cleaned  with  dilated  nilrio  acid,  i«  eipoed  lo  the  rapor  of  iodine,  which  Ibnni  the  Grit  cow- 
iag,  which  li  ttrj  thin,  a*  it  doe>  not  eicesd  (he  millionlh  part  of  s  melri  in  Ihickaeia. 
There  are  certain  iodiipeualile  precauiiona  oeeeuary  id  render  thii  cealiog  uniTono,  the 
chief  of  which  hi  the  uglng  of  a  rim  of  metal  rmind  the  iheeL  The  aheet,  ihiw  prcpired, 
ia  placed  iQ  the  camen  obacura,  where  it  ia  allowed  tu  remain  from  eight  u>  ten  miuutea. 
It  ia  then  taken  eat,  but  the  moat  eipeiionced  eye  can  detect  no  trace  of  the  drawing.  Th* 
aheet  ia  now  eipoaed  to  the  lapor  of  mercury,  and,  wlien  it  bu  heen  heated  to  a  tempeia- 
Mre  ofaiit;  degraea  of  Reaumer,  or  one  bandred  and  aiity-aeTen  of  Pabrenbeil,  the  draw- 
JBgB  come  Ibrlli  aa  if  by  enchanlmanL  One  nngular  and  hitherto  ineiplicabla  iaci  in  Ihia 
proeeaa  la,  that  the  iheet,  when  eipoaed  lo  the  action  of  the  Tapor,  mull  be  inclined ;  far  i 
it  were  placed  ia  a  direct  poailioa  oier  the  rapor,  the  reiidta  would  be  lea  latielBCIorf. 
The  angle  uied  ia  fbrly-eight  degreea.  The  last  part  of  the  proceaa  ia  lo  place  the  aheet 
hi  the  hypoaDipbite  of  eoda,  and  than  in  waah  it  in  a  targe  qi4antity  of  diatitled  water.  Tbo 
dcaeriplion  of  the  proceaa  appeared  to  excite  great  intereat  in  the  audiUvy,  amongat  whom 
we  obcerted  many  dialinguiihed  peraoni  connected  with  acience  and  the  fine  arO. 

Unfartnoalely,  Ihe  locality  wai  not  adjuated  inilabla  for  Ihe  performance  of  H.  Dagnerra'a 
exparimenla,  but  we  undentand  that  arrangementa  will  be  made  Air  a  public  exhibilion  of 
,  ihem.  Three  highly  curioua  drawinga,  obtained  in  thia  manner,  ware  eiliibited — one  of  tha 
Poni  Marie,  uiother  of  M.  Dagnerre'e  Atelier,  and  a  third  of  a  nnm  contaiaing  Bame  rich 
carpeting,  all  Ihe  minuleat  Ihreadi  of  which  were  repreaanted  with  the  moti  loatheniatica 
aecuiacy,  and  with  wondarfid  richneaa  of  affect. 


THE   MASCAL  PLANT. 


A  leUei  in  the  St.  Louii  (Mo.)  Aigui  prta  the  following  docription  of  one  of 
the  moM  rerouk&ble  tegeUble  produetioiu  of  South  America.  Many  pan*  of  out 
tetritory  are  lulapta]  to  the  growth  of  tropical  pUola,  and  it  ia  greatlj  lo  be  denred 
that  an  CDiightened  ipirit  of  enlerpriaa  should  iDake  Ihe  e&brt  to  iDlrodoee  Ihem : 

Thia  aitracadinary  Tegalabia  prodnetinn  (a  deaeription  of  which  hu  aerer  been  pub- 
Ualied)  ii  only  lo  be  found  on  tha  Rio  Qraade,  and  ita  tributary  atreama,  Dotthweal  of  Ihe 
Heiican  republic ;  it  growi  apontaDeoDaly  on  the  moat  bairan  and  aiarile  mcantaiDa  In  that 
eomtry,  and  n  aa  mooh  cateemed  aa  an  article  of  food  by  the  Hexiean  Ii^iiaDa  aa  Ea  the 
bnflUo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer,  by  their  more  noitheni  nei^iboora.  Tba  Hueal  growi  In 
the  ahape  of  a  cabbage  head,  and  may  be  Ibund  aa  large  in  aiae  aa  a  half  barrel  i  it  ia 
thiakly  cohered  with  aharp  prickly  protubarmncea,  to  the  length  of  frcm  twehe  to  eightaan 
iBchae;  the  root  b  rery  email)  the  head  hie  alao  a  thick  coreritig  of  learea,  much  reaem- 
bling  in  ahape  thoae  of  the  Plantain  tree,  which  are  Tcry  juicy,  and,  when  prepered  fyc 
eating  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  head,  afford  a  awaet  and  notritioM  baTarage,  aaawering 
aTary  pnrprae  lo  allay  ihiraL 

Th*  proceaa  mad  for  oooUng  thia  plant  ia  Teiy  atngnlar,  yet,  if  digreaaed  fhm  in  a  ain- 
l^e  Inatanca,  the  Haacal  ia  apoiled  and  rendered  unfit  lor  oaet  it  cooalita  of  digging  a  bale 
er  pit  in  the  ground,  lo  Iha  depth  of  fbw  or  fire  feet,  which  muai  be  eovered  with  a  U]i«r 
of  haaud  rocka,  on  irideh  Iha  Maaeal  ii  U  be  placed  with  the  root  downward ;  a  thick  coat 
ef  laaToa  and  bruahea  moM  be  thrown  oiar  Ihe  mouth  of  Ihe  pit,  orar  all  of  which  le  to  ba 
lain  a  thick  coat  of  dirt,  jnat  anffieianl  to  prsTent  the  heat  or  ataam  fiwn  aacainng.  In  thia 
litnaliDa  muat  the  HaacaJ  remain  (according  lo  Indian  uanpnlalioii)  lor  three  daya  and  thrae 
nighti,  whan  il  may  ba  lakan  on,  and  will  be  finBd  perfactly  eookx^  and  moat  detieloM 


4M  If  out  of  JAf  JfoKO.  ( Nonmbtf, 

t—A.  I>  fcnr  h  nMBblw  «  rip*,  BaUow  pweh,  nek  ncMediac  dijr  iddia(  to  ita  |Borf 
qMlilia :  il  Krcuta  ia  (XMlltae*  bf  •(■.  Ob  thk  phut  ila*  do  ik*  iBditna  nUat  far 
DMMk*,  baiDg  perffCJr  HlidKl  wHb  their  find,  ud  MtMrning  h  ibnr*  ill  Mhar.  Abcnl 
Wir  «  poaad  of  Muul  u  bj  (htm  d«*m*d  loStisai  u  nakfj  tha  cnriDp  of  hnDKn-  fcr  a 
daf,  Hid  II  k  alwija  curMd  with  thtn  on  thtii  baliDg  umI  ithtt  ficunioos.  As  I  befin 
abHrrcd,  tfa*  Imth  of  ihii  &Tcired  pUnl  eoauin  a  rith  uid  daligbiriil  barcngc,  altogcllwr 
fcmlag  *  wm  ttlnoriiaMij  eomblDaiioD  oT  find  ukd  diink,  thai  ilbrding  uodier  iUian- 
doa  of  tha  biB<6rcii«  of  ■  kind  PrmidBnu!,  ia  Hcwug  im  la  the  wild  aad  antnuatd 
mm%»  ■  tarar;  whicli  IkcLr  iiion  bTocwl  uid  cinliud  brmlvcn  iBi|[hi  wall  anTj. 

I  hiTa  Mmi  tb*  Hxcd  «  Ifaick  la  loma  pbce*  ■■  to  torn  ta  alimt  inpenembla  (bna 
tt  iksnia,  il  farmidibia  in  «pp«niiea  M  wouM  ba  tba  ■■■<  dauber  of  glitleriBf  (ped^ 
(DTaring  lliewhola  axpuiM  of  tfa*  counDyia  fcrM  tha  aira  cuold  oh,  in  tmtllii^  ihmgta 
which,  ibi  iocauliaiM  or  OBWarjr  will  b«  Tcraiiided,  bj  ■  gaalls  (toll,  of  tha  naoiwilj  ther* 

I  maj  lin  iucbIIoo  Ihal  muBj  of  Ik*  peuoairj  of  lb*  Sato*  af  LouBa  and  ChSraahia, 
bardiriD|  on  Ihu  coubEjj,  ako  cnitiftia  tfaa  Itaacal  in  thair  ielda  and  gmrdona,  uid,  1  ban 
boas  islomad,  diiiU  (hm  h  liqDor,  wkick  !■  nid  to  b*  aiecUoBi,  ud  ooi  iafariiir  la  tba 


THE  TENMEHKI   MOTHEE. 

Tbe  fbllorinf  aflsctiiig  namtiTe,  cxtt-utcd  from  tbo  MiBcdgmDe  (Gcorgi*) 
Journal  of  AuguM  uitll,  aurpauing  any  ilKident  of  roauuiee  in  ila  wibliDW  dcvdop- 
ment  of  ihe  afTixtiont,  cannot,  be  read  vithout  deep  cmotioa.  b  ia  indeed  vonhj 
of  laating  remambTance : 

SoBie  Tew  j^ean  igiii  a  joung  Biaa  laR  bia  hooie  is  tha  Stale  of  Tenneiaee,  with  1  hoiM 
drvrer,  fur  (be  purpose  of  aniiliag  id  dririag  a  lot  of  faorveo  into  the  "  Georgia  unrkat" 

tarry  [be  yoimg  mma  home,  adrlied  bim  lo  retneill  ia  Goor^a,  and  laek  TmplojaienE  la  a 
laboTpr  on  on  a  of  our  raiJroaiJf — ilDliog  ihol  it  wki  a  profiiabJa  buaioeaB,  by  punuiag  which, 
be  cyaiA  a<A  fiil  lo  make  Bioney.  Naturilt;  ■  aimplcUu,  tha  youag  ata  rollawad  Ibe  kI- 
Tice  of  Ihe  iadiTtdua]  who  ahould  hara  proiEcLed  hica,  and  who  had  ealiced  bim  from  hii 
hamt,  ud  inughi  emplojiDenl  on  the  MDnroe  railroad.  Hera  be  wai  meal  unfenDBalelf 
Ihruwn  nitD  bad  company,  uid  wax  induced  lo  largn  an  order,  aoiaunliBg  to  abonl  liiny  dnl' 
lata,  on  a  atnre  fiir  goola.  The  tbrgarr  diaeorered,  he  wat  bdictrd,  tried,  cooTicled,  aad 
•Balanced  lo  die  penitanliary  for  Gia  yeui.  Hta  trial  look  place  at  ihe  March  lerm  of  die 
Superior  Court,  ia  Moaroa  eouDly,  1S3S,  aiaee  which  lime  be  haa  beaa  eaafiaed  lobard 
labor  ia  Ihe  peaileallary. 

Hi>  molhar,  an  old  lady  of  aixly  jean,  raaidiog  fbor  huadred  aad  fifiy  milaa  from  Hii' 
ledgaf  ilia,  bearing  of  ^e  unfortuDale  condilioo  in  whicb  her  aoa  wa<  placed,  aad  knowiiig 
the  imlieciiily  of  hia  mind,  wilh  all  a  onther'a  affeciion,  detenoinsd  la  preceed  «  ooai  id 
thia  place,  and  u>  make  hi*  true  iiluatioa  kaown  to  the  proper  (ulhoritjea.  Bat  alul  boa 
wa*  a  poor  and  loaely  woman,  williout  money  or  fiienda,  haTiBg  ao  coo'eyeace  of  her  o<n, 
ta  gat  lo  Miliedgeiille  1  Wiifa  a  resolnlion  irul;  heroic,  Ikia  sU  lady  daienained  u  traitl 
•a  fiivl  Ihe  whole  dialBocc ;  and  accompanied  by  a  liaier  urn  yean  jooager  than  heraeir, 
aha  aelaaliy  aUTted,  aad  orar  mounlaio,  alream  and  nlloy,  aba  walked  tbe  eTtiaordinaiy 
diatance  of  four  hundred  and  filly  miles,  lo  pelilioa  Ihe  goreroor  to  pajd<Hi  bar  uafbrtaaal* 
aoa.  An  iaTeMigalioa  of  Iha  caae  induced  Ihe  goTeraor  lo  extend  to  the  uafbrtanate  yonlh 
a  remiuian  of  hii  aealence,  aad  we  had  ibe  melanch'ily  pleaaure  of  laciBg  ihe  olJ  Wy 
aad  her  aialer,  logHher  wiih  Ibe  aon,  ilowly  wending  their  way  back  to  their  home  in  Ten- 
aoaaee.  What  will  not  a  oiother'*  airrclinnB  eccDpipliah  t  The  iacidcnt,  in  Ibe  "  Haait  of 
Hid-Lotbina,"  of  Jeannie  Deaa'a  trip  lo  London,  for  the  purpoae  of  procoiing  a  pudm  fe( 
her  sialer,  boar*  ao  compaiiion  In  Ihii  proof  of  filial  •ffaclimi  do  the  part  of  a  mother  lo  aa 
aolonuoale  aoa.  May  Ihey  all  reach  iheir  homea  ia  a>fety,  and  may  Ibe  young  man,  under 
Ihe  giinrdianabip  of  hi*  aged  moiher,  be  reatrained,  inftiuire,  from  the  comiaiaaioa  of  etioH ! 
The  droierwbo  enticed  him  from  home,  and  left  bim  lo  aoffer  in  a  landofamnger*,  kno*- 
lag  hb  imbecility,  •boBU  aupi^y  bia  phce  ia  Ihe  peaitaaliary. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TIMES. 


We  live  in  strange  times — such  times  ss  patriarch  and  apostle 
knew  nothing  of-^suchtiroesaa  Oreek  and  Roman  never  conceived  of — 
such  times  aa  never  eatered  into  the  imagination  of  man  of  the  middle- 
ages.  Neither  pRtriarch  nor  apostle,  nor  Greek  nor  Roman,  nor  yet 
man  of  the  middl»«ges  knew  aught  respecting  suspended  banks  and  dis- 
ordered exchaages,  with  all  the  ctnisequent  train  of  evils,  public  and 
private,  present  and  prospective. 

Yet,  "say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  daya  were  bet- 
er  than  these  1  (or  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this."  In  all 
times  men  have  had  their  troubles — at  least  in  all  subsequent  to  tha 
golden  age.  The  patriarchs  had  to  fight  for  the  water  they  drank. 
Oil  water  is  supplied  to  us  without  money  and  without  price.  For  a 
long  period  succeeding  the  patriarchal  age,  the  grain  used  for  bread  was 
ground  in  faand-milla.  Themoroemincnt  of  the  Heathen  poets,  "albeit 
not  much  giv&a  to  the  melting  mood,"  speak  with  commiseration  of  the 
sofierings  of  "  the  slave  behind  the  mill."  Descending  to  the  times  of 
Greek  and  Roman  glory,  we  find  much  splendor  in  certain  ranks  of 
society,  and  corresponding  wretchedness  in  the  great  bulk  of  mankind. 
.  The  splotdor  that  then  prevailed  probably  exceeded  any  thing  known  in 
modem  days ;  yet  comforis,  now  almost  universal  in  civilized  life,  were 
not  then  enjoyed  by  even  the  most  opulent  As  remarked  by  Doctor 
Miller,  "  Augustus,  with  all  his  wealth,  had  neither  a  shirt  to  his  back 
nor  glass  to  his  windows."*  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  almost  an 
entire  disappearance  of  what  we  should  call  comfort,  and  little  splendor 

•  In  justice  to  Ao^stus  il  must  bx  atated  -.hnt  this  was  brcauae  it  wflB  nol  lh«n 
the  /oaiitfn  W  wear  «:iirti.  Ho  ]iad  monty  enough  wherewith  (o  purchase  "  fine 
linen  or  G^ypt"  It  was  Tor  (he  some  reason  he  had  no  glaaa  lo  bU  windows. 
Some  oftbe  hoose*  orPompni  have^azed  window*.  i 
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left,  except  aach  m  atuichce  to  r  Highlaod  chiefl&in,  in  haTing  a  mnlih 
tnde  of  ragged  retainen.  We  allude,  here,  particularly  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  our "  Fatherland."  It  waa  reckoned  a  piece  oT  great  magnifi- 
cence in  a  certain  Engliah  nobleman,  that,  on  the  occaaion  of  a  grand 
aotertauunent  given  by  hinuelf^  he  furnished  all  hia  guegta  with  atravta 
lie  npoD.  Apd  boiest  old  Hollinabuad,  desciibing  the  atate  of  thingi  in 
England  about  the  time  of  ihe  diacovery  of  America,  compiaina  bitterly  of 
ehimneya,  and  windows,  and  pewter  platters,  aa  recently  introduced,  and 
aoul-cornipting  luxuriesl 

In  many  respects  the  present  are  decidedly  better  than  "  the  formtr 
days." 

The  political  rights  of  mankind  are  now,  generally  speaking,  better 
nnderatood  ;  and  their  religious  rights  are  more  generally  req>ected. 

In  lliBt  fin«  of  arts,  the  healing  art,  immense  improvements  have  been 
nade.  What  better  evidence  can  be  required  of  this  than  is  efibrded  by 
Ihe  fact,  that  that  distressing  and  loathsome  disease,  the  anull  pox,  has 
been  nearly  banished  from  among  ment 

Never  before  were  the  advantages  derired  front  external  commerce 
•0  generally  diffused.  Take  a  view  of  the  breakfast  table  of  a  day 
Umrer.  There  is  tea  from  China,  or  coffee  from  Brazil,  sugar  frcnn  the 
West  Indies,  pepper  from  the  East  Indies,  and  salt  from  Portugal  II 
may  be  that  the  table  is  nude  of  wood  brought  from  Hondntaa,  corertd 
with  a  cloth  imported  from  Silesia ;  aikd  that  Ihe  laborer's  cupa  and  nxuxa 
were  made  in  Staffordahire,  hia  bnires  and  forks  at  Sheffield,  and  that  be 
stirs  his  morning  bercTBge  with  a  spoon  mode  of  silver  from  the  minesof 
Potoai.  Some  six  or  eight  countries,  aome  of  them  distant  from  each 
other  by  nearly  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe,  have  each  contrUxded 
something  to  hia  repeat;  and  some  hundreda,  if  not  thousands  of  men, 
and  incalculable  amounts  of  capita)  have  been  employed,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  producing  the  materials  end  bringing  them  to  the  place 
ofconanmption.  Time  was  when  the  breaklast  tables  of  Kings  were 
less  delicately  proridel  dneen  Elisabeth  used  to  ccmtent  herself  with 
a  quart  mug  ofbeer,  with  part  of  a  chine  of  beef|  and  such  other  knkif 
knscka. 

The  modem  bcilitiea  for  travel  are  wonderful  We  are  home  aJoog 
in  various  directions  on  railroads  and  by  steamboats,  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  which  our  fore^hers  would  have  tolerated  an  account  (rf  n 
iairy  tales,  hot  no  where  else.  Some  narrations  of  "  royal  progressed 
in  England,  show  that  more  &tigae  and  more  danger  attoided  a  jouiney 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  that  country  a  century  or  two  ago,  than  are  now 
encountered  and  endured  in  traversing  the  whoie  United  Statea,  &ora 
Boston  to  Sl  Louis. 

The  sciences  have  made,  in  the  last  fifty  yrors,  more  progrrasthan 
they  had  made  in  the  preceding  fifteen  hundred,  and  every  scirnee  has 
become  subservient  to  productive  industry.  Through  modem  machine- 
ry, improved  modes  of  operation,  and  accumulations  of  capital,  the 
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labor  of  fifty  mea  wilt  now  provide  as  many  of  the  comioTts  and  neces- 
■ariea  of  life  aa  could  haie  been  provided  by  ihe  labor  of  five  thouaod 
in  no  very  remote  period  of  ihis  world's  history. 

In  no  other  country  are  so  many  of  these  advanUu^  concentered  as  in 
the  United  Stales.  Some  nations  may  excel  us  in  opulence,  or  in  such 
wealth  as  is  made  up  of  pictures  and  palaces,  though  few,  if  any,  have  more 
capital  in  proportion  to  population,  that  is,  more  of  such  werith  as  is  or 
may  be  devoted  to  productive  purposes.  In  some  countries,  owing  to 
their  having  been  longer  settled,  the  rugged  face  of  nature  has  been  more 
efiectiudly  subdued  by  bnmaii  industry ;  and  in  a  few,  but  very  few,  greater 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
naeful  arts.  But  these  are  the  only  subskotial  advantages  any  European 
country  has  over  our  own.  And  these  adrantages  are  more  than  counter- 
balajiced  by  the  greater  extent  of  otu  natural  resources,  and  by  the  supe- 
riority of  our  political  inditutions. 

And  yet,  in  a  country  which  ought  to  yield  the  means  of  satisfying 
erery  rational  want  and  desire  to  hundreds  of  millions,  a  population  of 
vztfien  millioDB  find  It  impossible  to  live  in  comfort.  There  are,  indeed, 
thourands,  it  may  be  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  all  the  exteriors  of 
comfort  about  them ;  but  so  there  are  in  all  civilized  regions.  The  con- 
dition of  the  mass  with  us,  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  masses  in 
other  lands.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  way  of  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  our  condition.  What  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  a  people  having  a 
territory  of  upwards  of  two  million  square  miles,  all  lying  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  producing  com  and  cotton,  and  every  other  necessary,  and 
many  luxuries  of  life ;  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  most 
other  useful  minerals ;  with  water  power  which  may  perform  the  vrork 
of  millions  on  millions  of  men ;  wi^  extensive  hunting  grounds  yielding 
the  choicest  furs;  with  boundless  natural  forests,  supplying  valuable  raw 
materials,  which  in  some  countries  could  not  be  brought  to  maturity  in  less 
than  a  century,  with  every  Gicility  for  domestic  itUercourse  which  the  long- 
est rivers  and  largest  lakes  in  the  world  can  aSbrd—  a  people  with  their 
northern  Atlantic  border  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  most  profitable 
fishing  grounds  in  the  world,  and  their  southern,  in  the  very  neighborhood 
of  the  rich  products  of  the  tropics,  and  with  ikatural  harbors  od  the  sea 
coast,  such  as  England  cannot  equal,  except  by  expeitding  milliona  in 
artificial  constructions  t  What  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  a  people  in- 
habiting a  territory  like  this,  and  having  but  three  or  four  years  of  wu 
to  every  thirty  or  forty  of  peace?  A  people  enjoying  all  the  advaotagss 
of  all  the  discoveries  in  science  and  improvemails  in  the  arts  which  the 
experience  of  six  thousand  years  has  given  to  the  world — a  people  en- 
joying religious  liberty  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  blessed  with  political 
institutions  which  may  well  challenge  the  world's  admiration  t  Is  the 
present  condition  of  the  American  people  such,  or  has  it  at  any  period 
of  their  history  been  such,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  out 
of  the  great  advantages,  mUural,  religious,  and  political,  which  they 
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To  account  for  the  misery  of  ihe  masses  tn  Europe  is  no  difficnll 
laak.  it  is  only  to  point  to  the  character  of  the  political  insi- 
lutiona  of  tho.o'  roiintcii's.  to  their  friT|iii  nt  wam  with  one  another,  lo 
the  comparatively  narrow  cxtf-nt  of  thi-ir  n;itunil  reaniirces,  to  their  all- 
consumini^  naval  and  military  esiohlishmi-iits,  to  thtir  heai^-  national 
dehia,  their  unjiiiit  sysl<'>n?  of  taxation,  their  royal  and  noble  pension 
lists,  their  restrictioiis  on  the  fri  e  employment  of  industry  and  capital, 
their  tithes,  their  corn  laws,  ami,  to  be  short,  to  the  masses  of  comip- 
lion  in  every  form  which  are  the  accumulation  of  ajr«'8. 

But  why  is  il  that  the  stiite  of  soci-iy  in  the  United  Stales  so  nearly 
resembles  its  stile  in  (Jrent  Britain?  Wu  have  no  feudal  nobility  or 
feudal  MIDI'S,  no  church  cslahlishmeni,  no  splendid  throne,  no  tithes,  no 
com  laws;  wc  pay  no  pensions  but  to  woun  if.i,  infirm,  or  superanniui- 
tcd  soldiers  ani  sailors;  our  standing  army  hardly  numbers  one  man 
for  each  mile  of  fronliur.anJ  our  ships  of  war,  Rreatand  small  together, 
scarcely  amount  lo  two  for  eich  State;  we  have  no  very  heavy  laxes, 
Qor  any  that  arc  very  uo'ipul  in  their  operation.  Yet,  in  the  United 
States  the  many  live  and  !  ibsr  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  aa  certainly  as 
they  do  so  in  Great  Brilsin,  In  the  one  country  as  in  the  other,  the 
palace  and  the  poor-house  rise  side  by  side.  'With  us,  as  with  than, 
splendid  wealth  and  sordid  poverty  jostle  one  another  in  the  streets. 

There  must  be  some  cause  for  this.  What  it  is,  and  where  il  lies,  we 
leave  to  the  reader  to  discover.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  political  in- 
stitutions. They  rest  on  the  impregnable  basis  of  the  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zens. Il  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  natural  inequality  in  the  faculties  of 
men.  The  weakest  and  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  wisest  and  the  best,  ore 
to  be  met  with  in  all  ranks  of  social  life  in  the  United  States,  and  suc- 
cessively rising  to  the  highest,  or  sinking  lo  the  lowest  rank,  n-ith  a 
rapidity  which,  but  for  its  frequency,  would  excite  onuttenble  astonish- 
menL 

Id  some  way,  a  principle  of  artificial  inequality  has  crept  in  among 
us,  which  acts  as  efficiently  in  producing  artificial  distuictions  in  so- 
ciety, as  would  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  It  is  idle  to  say  we 
have  no  nobility.  We  have,  il  is  irue,  no  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  no- 
bility. These  properly  hclonfr  to  post  ages.  Il  is  with  difficulty  they 
sustain  themselves  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  they  never  could  obtain  footing 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  we  have  the  most  numerous  nobility  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  least  respectable.  The  essence  of 
nobility  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  privilege.  Title,  without  this,  is 
nothing.  Emperor  meant  originally  nothing  more  than  a  commander; 
Count,  a  companion  of  the  commander ;  Marquis,  a  commander  of  the 
marches;  DmA«,  a  leader;  Earl,  an  elderly  man;  and  Baron,  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  vir,  a  man,  sii^ified  no  more,  when  first  used,  than  a 
householder  or  landholder.  Through  long  association  of  ideas  of 
power  and  property  with  those  titles,  they  now  carry  with  them  ideas  of 
nobility.     That  certain  titles  in  frequent  use  in  Ihe  United  States  do  not 
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carry  with  thetn  similar  ideas,  is  omag  to  the  prevailing  notion  that 
there  cannot  be  a  nobility  unless  it  has  the  same  outward  insignia  and 
lilce  privileges  with  the  nobility  of  Europe,  eapecially  that  of  England. 
But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  thai  the  nobility  of  no  two  countries  have 
precisely  the  same  privileges,  and  that  great  varieties  of  names  are  used 
to  designate  the  diflerent  orders.  The  most  highly  privileged  class  of 
the  ancient  Spanish  nobility  had  no  higher  title  than  that  of  rUos  hom- 
bres,  or  rich  men,  and  hidalgo  means  nothing  mote,  or  originaily  Aicant 
nothing  more,  than  son  of  a  rich  man. 

No  privileged  order  in  the  United  States !  What  privilege  can  be 
greater  in  a  country  where  credit  is  every  thing,  than  the  privilege  of 
completely  controlling  that  credit — taking  it  from  one  man — giving  it 
to  another — increasing  it  here — diminishing  it  there  1 

No  nobility  in  the  United  Stales  I  What  prerogative  of  the  Euro- 
pean nobility  is  equal  to  that  of  coining  money  out  of  paper? 

The  nature  of  the  case  is  not  altered  by  the  inct  that  these  privileges 
are  shared  among  some  thousands  of  men.  Our  American  nobility  are, 
after  all,  not  much  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  the 
nobility  of  some  of  the  smaller  Stales  of  Ciermany. 

Neither  is  the  nature  of  the  case  altered  by  the  fact  that  every  man 
who  has  money  enough  may  purchase  a  share  in  these  privileges.  Just 
so  it  was  in  France  prerious  to  the  terrible  revolution  in  that  country, 
and  in  England  in  the  corrupt  reign  of  Charles  the  First  Patents 
(i.  e.  charters)  of  nobility  were  then  openly  sold  to  those  who  wished 
to  buy  them,  and  had  money  enough  to  make  the  purchase,  juai  as  char- 
ters of  banking  corporations  (i.  e.  patents  of  nobility)  are  sold  by  our 
Stale  Legislatures. 

Titles  are  nothing.  Stars,  garters,  and  coronets  are  nothing.  Even 
the  Enghsh  uability  look  on  these  as  mere  bawbles.  Privilege  is  every 
thing.  And  in  a  country  and  in  an  age  like  ours,  what  privileges  can 
be  greater  than  those  of  coining  money  out  of  paper,  and  of  not  paying 
dtblt,  except  in  such  way,  and  to  such  extent,  as  may  be  perfectly  con- 
venient to  the  privileged  order?  Such  privileges  as  our  American  no- 
bles enjoy,  were,  in  ancient  times,  accounted  branches  of  the  Royal  pre- 

We  have  not  only  the  most  numerous  nobility  of  any  country'  in  the 
world,  but  perhaps  the  most  powerful.  The  privileges  of  iho  nobility 
of  other  lands  are  limited  by  laws,  and  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  people  on  the  other,  see  that  these  laws  are  not  transcended.  Laws 
mode  to  restrain  our  American  nobles,  have  hitherto  been  found  to  bo 
but  little  belter  than  cobwebs.  If  a  case  comps  before  a  Court  involv- 
ing any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  system,  the  boasted  "  inde- 
pendence  of  the  Judiciary"  is  soon  found  to  be  mere  independence  of 
common  sense  and  common  justice.  And  when  infractions  of  the  law 
by  any  great  number  of  banks  are  so  glaring  that  even  "judicial  blind- 
ness" can  bo  blind  no  longer,  tlie  Slate  Legislatures  are  forthwith  con- 
vened to  shelter  the  transgressors  from  the  penalties  they  have  incurred.' s  I  "^ 
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We  have,  indeed,  a  prinleged  order,  ■  numeToaa  prinleged  order, « 
moM  powerful  pritil^ed  order,  and  the  onljr  kind  of  privileged  order 
which  con,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exiat  in  the  United  States.  Where 
the  supply  of  land  greatly  exceeds  the  demand  for  ctihiTalion,  it  is  im- 
pcneible  to  have  a  landed  nobility,  unless  the  tillers  of  the  soil  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serb,  and  chained  to  certain  e^tes,  as  in  Ra» 
sia.  This  is  impoasible  with  us,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
have  a  landed  nobility.  It  is  equally  impovible  to  hare  a  military  no- 
bility in  a  country  where  every  man  knows  the  ose  of  arms,  and  is  fully 
aware  of  the  evils  of  military  Oovemmcnt  Equally  impossible  ia  it  to 
have  an  ecclesbatical  nobility  in  a  country  where  the  people  an  divided 
into  different  denomin^ons,  several  of  which  are  ncnrly  eqnnl  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  A  paper  moatj  nobility  is  the  only  one  that  coold 
be  established  here,  and  that  we  hare  in  all  its  excellence,  or  all  its  ex^ 
cnblenes,  just  which  term  the  reader  prefers. 

The  members  of  this  noble  order  will  perhaps  aay  that  if  they  be 
stich,  great  injustice  is  done  to  them  in  not  treating  them  with  the  defer- 
ence due  to  nobility  in  all  countries.  Perhaps  so.  But  this  may  be 
owing  to  their  having  multiplied  their  nnmbers  too  rapidly.  "  It  is  mt- 
wise,"  eaya  Lord  Bacon,  "  to  make  a  nobility  too  nttmerous,  for  thereby 
they  become  to  be  despised." 

Such,  probably,  would  be  the  &le  of  any  nobility  whose  sole  preroga- 
tive should  consist  in  a  right  to  cheat  with  impunity.  A  nobility  that 
founds  its  privileges  on  force,  ia  much  more  likely  to  be  respected  than 
one  that  founds  its  privileges  on  fraud.  The  Norman  robbers  that 
cune  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  are  still  respected  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  descendants  by  all  clanea  of  society  in  Qreat  Britain.  All 
the  world  respects  the  ancient  Romana,  though  they  were  Its  briga»di 
Uflvt  dtteri^incs  que  la  monde  a  jamaii  v»e — (the  moK  determined 
robbers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.)  Every  body  has  more  respect 
for  the  open  robber  than  for  the  sly  thief,  except,  indeed,  the  subjects  of 
the  Emperor  of  Mouomotapa,  in  Africa.  As  one  of  bis  titles  is  that  of 
"  Qreat  ThiRf,"  it  is  to  be  presnmed  that  succeasTul  fraud  in  his  domin- 
ions is  regarded  with  as  much  respect  as  successful  force  is  in  any  cither 
parts  of  the  globe. 

In  denying  that  they  are  a  privileged  order,  our  American  nobility 
only  act  true  to  the  principle  to  which  they  owe  their  existence.  Time 
was  that  "  knowledge  was  power."  That  time  has  gtme  by.  Time  is 
that  "money  is  power."  Take  away  their  estates  from  the  English 
Lords,  and  what  would  their  titles  be  worth,  and  what  would  become  of 
their  power  T  Through  the  privileges  accorded  to  them,  many  of  onr 
American  nobles  accumulate  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  rank  of  British  nobles,  surpMs  those  of  the 
nobles  of  some  kingdoms  of  continental  Europe.  In  our  country,  wtaltk 
has  more  power  than  in  any  other.  The  banking  interest  exercises 
an  influence  with  as  similar  to  that  which  the  landed  inlereal  exercises 
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in  Qreal  Britain.  Men  wlio  ore  opposed  to  it,  may,  indeed,  be  elected  to 
CtxigTeas,  or  to  a  State  Legisiatiue,  bat  Mldom  without  a  sereie  Blmg- 
gle;  andjHAer  they  are  elected,  they  ore  exposed  to  dangers  of  conaptim 
at  great  as  any  the  mombera  of  the  British  f^tiament  were  exposed  to 
ia  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpola  The  unsuccessfiil  struggle  the  Oor- 
enunect  has  now  maintained  for  more  than  two  years  to  deprive  the 
nobility  of  the  use  of  the  public  money,  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  great 
power.  Ia  the  courts  of  justice,  they  have,  perhaps,  a  more  decided 
ascendency  than  in  the  legislative  halls  j  for  moat  of  the  principal  judges 
ai«  members  of  this  privileged  order.  And  the  OovemDrs  of  maay 
Slates,  and  the  muoicipal  authorities  of  many  of  the  principal  towns  are 
mere  insimmaKs  for  the  promotion  of  their  purposes.  Cbnrch  and  Col- 
lie aeem  to  be  almost  as  much  under  their  sway  as  Court  and  CapitoL 
In  fin^  their  influence  extends  everywhere,  and 'operates  with  most 
force  where  least  suspected.  All  ranks  of  life  feel  iL  The  paper^noney 
banking  system  is  as  powerful  in  giving  a  lone  to  mind,  morals  and  man- 
ners  in  the  United  States,  as  ever  the  feudal  syttem  was  in  stamping  the 
character  of  a  people  during  the  middle  ages. 

Thers  are  men,  however,  who,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pri* 
vil^ed  order,  say  tbey  like  it,  because  it  affords  every  mtm  at  least  a 
chance  of  becoming  a  nobleman.  In  this  respect,  our  condition  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Turkey  than  that  of  Oreat  Britain.  In  Turk^, 
as  in  the  United  Slates,  men.  are  suddenly  elevated  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  social  station,  and  as  suddenly  deprived  of  power  and  property. 
Id  one  country,  this  is  effected  by  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan ;  in  the  other, 
by  the  operatioa  of  certain  laws,  the  true  character  of  which  is  concealed 
from  the  people.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  aay  we  admire  such  an 
overchanging  nobility.  It  too  often  verifies  the  old  proverb  which 
^eaks  of  the  efiect  of  "setting  be^ars  on  horseback."  Out  American 
noblemen,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  have,  with  the  wealth  of  British 
Lords,  the  minds,  feelings  and  manners  of  hucksters,  and  will  higgle  for 
a  shilling  when  worth  millions.  If  we  mtuf  have  any  other  nobility 
than  thai  which  God  and  NiUure  makes— that  is,  a  nobility  of  talent  and 
virtue,  give  us  die  miliiary,  the  feudal,  the  ecclesiastical,  die  landed,  the 
titled,  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Europe,  in  preference  to  the  huckster- 
like  nobility  of  the  United  States.  "  If  I  inust  have  a  master,"  said  John 
Randolph,  "let  him  be  one  whom  I  con  respect,  and  not  a  mere  clerk, 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear." 

A  miliiary  aristocracy  would  help  to  defend  the  country  in  time  of 
danger.  An  ecclesiasttcal,  would  teach  the  people  some  moral,  if  not 
religions  truths.  An  heriditary  aristocracy  would  be  likely  to  be  in- 
Efnred  with  some  sentiments  of  honor,  if  not  of  generosity,  and,  if  it  did 
nothing  more,  would  contribute  something  to  tho  refinement  of  manners, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  a  paper-money  aris- 
tocracy has  not  a  single  redeeming  trait  Sordid  in  its  origin,  it  is  sordid 
in  everything. 
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One  objection  to  it,  and  that  not  the  Bmalleel,  ia  the  maimer  io 
which  means  are  raised  for  its  support  The  European  plan  on  which 
ceTtain  e^tee  are  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  nobles,  or 
pensions  paid  them  out  of  the  public  treasury,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  people  have  the  satisfaction  of  knon-ing  that  what  is  lefl  of  their 
earnings,  after  deducting  the  nobility  tax,  will  go  to  (he  support  ofthem- 
selves  and  families.  Our  plan  leaves  our  nobles  at  liberty  to  take  all 
if  they  can  get  it.  The  swindler  who  uses  marked  cards  in  a  common 
^mbling-house,  does  not  enjoy  greater  advantages  in  the  games  played 
there,  than  do  the  leading  men  iu  the  banking  interest  in  the  great  game 
in  which  bank-notes  are  the  cards,  and  all  the  property  in  the  country 
ihQ  stakes. 

The  misery  our  system  inflicts  on  the  commonalty  is  indescribi^le, 
and  yet  it  imparls  but  a  comparatively  small  degree  of  happiness  to  the 
nobility.  Their  fortunes  are  as  unsteady  as  the  stock  market.  This 
they  know  and  feel,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  their  most  splendid  revel- 
ries, a  cloud  creeps  over  their  brow  from  a  lurking  sense  of  the  darker 
that  attends  them.  The  same  feeling  pervades  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
no  wonder,  for  all  must  feel  insecure  where  all  kinds  of  business  are 
little  better  than  a  lottery.  The  American  countenance  thereby  becoraw 
stamped  with  anxiety  and  solicitude  in  a  manner  which  does  not  fail  to 
strike  foreigners  on  their  first  arrival  among  us. 

There  is  much  wealth  in  America,  and  yet  but  little  happiness  in  any 
rank  ofsociety.becausethereislittlecoment.  The  nobles  are  not  conl^ 
because  they  know  not  how  soon  they  will  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  we, 
ihe  common  people,  are  not  content,  because  we  all  want  to  became  Hcos 
honbres,  or  nobles.  Who  is  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  plodding 
industry  will  procure,  when  he  daily  sees  instances  around  him  of  men  no 
wiser  and  no  belter  than  himself,  rapidly  accumulating  immeose  wealth 
without  any  kind  of  exertion  useful  to  society  i 

In  Europe,  the  order  of  rank  and  precedence  is  settled  by  iong-estab- 
lished  usage,  or  by  laws  which,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
alter  not  But  as  all  our  nobility  are  but  of  yesterday,  there'  is  a  con- 
tinual struggle  among  them  as  to  who  shall  be  first,  and  who  shall  be 
greatest.  The  most  successful  speculatorsset  the  standard  of  genteel  liv- 
ing. But,  as  in  a  country  where  all  enjoy  equal  political  rights,  inequal- 
ity in  anything  else  will  not  be  willingly  endured,  the  men  who  are  in 
class  No.  2  in  respect  to  riches,  vie,  in  splendor,  with  those  who  are  in 
class  No.  !,  and  so  down  through  all  the  classes,  till  we  reach  the  very 
lowest  in  fortune.  This  contest  in  extravagance,  which  springs  out  of 
our  bank -nobility  system,  produces  deplorable  effects  in  a  newly-aettled 
country,  for  accumulations  of  cafiital  through  economy  ought,  in  such  a 
country  especially,  to  be  an  object  of  primary  importance.  Extrava- 
gance in  Europe  is  principally  confined  to  those  who  have  something  to 
be  extravagant  with. 

Nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  than  our  bank-nobility  system. 
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"  Give  roe  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  was  the  prayer  of  Agar,  "  lest  I 
be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  ia  ihe  Lord  1  or  le«  I  be  poor,  and 
steal,  and  lake  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."  As  the  whole  operation 
of  our  ban  king-system  is  lo  enricli  one  class  of  men  by  impoverishing 
another,  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any  more  efficient  means  of 
destroying  that  happy  mediocrity  of  fortune  which  is  so  favorable  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  aud  republii-an  virtues. 

From  the  artificial  inequality  of  weahh  which  this  system  produces, 
and  from  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  that  it  occasions,  spiin*  many  more 
of  the  vices  of  the  limes,  than  men  commonly  imagine.  The  Editors  of 
the  Soulbem  Review  remarked,  some  years  ago,  that  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  intemperance  in  their  part  of  the  country  was  debl.  Candid 
inquiries  would  probably  shew  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  intemperance  in  all  parts  of  the  coantry.  "  Drown  care  in  ihe  bowl" 
is  an  ancient  recipe;  and,  though  it  maybe  shewn  that  the  remedy  ia 
worse  than  the  disease,  so  long  as  the  system  continues  that  overburdens 
men  with  debt  and  care,  so  long  will  thousands  annnally  become  the  vic- 
tinis  of  intemperance,  all  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Temperance  So- 
cieties to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Nine  times  in  ten,  poverty  and  the  love  of  finery  are  the  catises  which 
lead  women  into  an  unhappy  course  of  life.  The  girl  grows  up,  but  at 
the  time  pointed  out  by  nature  for  marriage,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  she 
mil  have  an  honorable  suitor.  Through  the  competition  that  prevails  as 
lo  who  shall  be  first  and  who  shall  be  greatest,  the  standard  of  living  is 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be  in  nearly  all  ranks  of  fortune;  and  few  like  to 
marry  with  a  conviction  that  loss  of  caste  must  be  a  necessary  consequence. 
The  son  must  have  a  prospect  of  living  in  the  style  his  father  has  lived,  or 
he  will  hesitate  about  changing  his  condition.  The  embarrassments  which 
attend  the  raisinc  of  a  fiimily  in  a  country  where  all  kinds  of  business 
are  very  precarions,  makes  it  a  matter  of  common  prudence  in  men  who 
have  nothing  but  their  industry  to  depend  upon,  to  postpone  marriage  to 
a  late  day,  if  not  forever.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  girl  falls  a  victim  to  the 
wilea  of  some  cub  of  a  bank  director,  or  perhaps  of  the  bank  director 
himself,  or  of  some  one  else  who  has  been  enriched  by  the  system.  The 
love  of  finery  so  natural  to  the  sex,  hastens  her  destruction.  That  love  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  she  sees  those  women  . 
arrayed  whose  families  have  been  enriched  by  successful  speculations. 
If,  in  our  country,  the  men  are  unwilling  to  endure  any  very  great  ine- 
quality in  anything,  more  especially  will  not  such  women  as  are  very 
fond  of  admiration  patiently  bear  that  the  charms  of  others  shall  be  set 
off  to  greater  advantage  than  their  own.  The  degradation  of  a  great 
number  of  women  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  aU  nobility  systema ; 
but  the  bank-nobility  system  effects  this  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  causing 
a  love  of  show  to  pervade  all  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  it  out 
of  the  power  of  multitudes  to  gratify  that  love  in  a  legal  way.  Happily, 
population  does  not  press  so  closely  on  the  means  of  subsistence  in  Ame-    i 
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rieo,  as  it  does  in  Gurope ;  and  hence,  notwithstendiD^  the  cause  eiion 
mentioDed,  the  aumbei  of  women  who  are  compelled  to  take  to  this 
unhappy  course  of  life,  is  still  few,  compared  with  moat  other  countries. 
But  we  nerer  should  have  done,  if  we  should  attemjpt  to  trace  out  the 
conaectioa  our  bank-nobility  system  has  with  different  crimes  and 
vices.  What  we  have  gaid  already,  will  be  property  appreciated  by 
those  only  who  have  minds  to  trace  causes  through  their  multitadinons 
operations  to  their  ultimate  effects.  It  is  for  anch  only  that  we  write. 
And  such  men  know  that  "modem  treatises  on  crime  and  pauperian 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  illustratioDa  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  positive 
institutions  which  operate  unequally  on  differoit  members  of  the  com- 
munity," 

Again  we  say,  if  we  ntut  have  a  nobility  sjrstem,  give  us  any  other 
rather  than  this.  As  is  justly  rem&rked  by  the  venerable  John  Taylor, 
of  Carohne  county,  Virginia,  "  A  nation  exposed  to  a  paroxysm  ot  can- 
quering  rage,  has  infinitely  the  advantt^  of  one  subjected  to  thia  ans- 
tocratlcal  system.  One  is  local  and  temporary;  the  other  is  spread  by 
Law  and  is  perpetual.  One  is  on  open  robber,  who  w&ms  you  to  defend 
yourself;  the  other  a  sly  thief,  who  empties  your  pockets  under  preteit 
of  paying  your  debts.  One  is  a  pestilence  which  will  end  of  ilaelf  j  the 
other  is  a  climate  deadly  to  liberty. 

"  After  an  invasion,  suspended  righta  may  be  resumed,  ruined  cities 
rebuilt,  and  past  cruelties  forgotten ;  but  in  the  oppression  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  paper  and  patnmage,  there  can  he  no  respite ;  so  long  as  there 
is  anything  to  get,  it  cannot  be  glutted  with  wealth;  so  long  as  there 
is  any  thing  to  feer  it  cannot  be  glutted  with  power ;  other  tyrants  die, 
this  is  immortal." 

The  nobility  sy^ems  of  other  countries  are  part  and  parcel  of  thdr 
poUtical  iostitutioDS,  and  have  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action  in  the 
different  depftrtmeutg  of  Government  and  divisions  of  society.  The 
American  nobility  system  being  unknown  to  the  Constitutiont  can  ope- 
rate only  by  corruption. 

It  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  day,  even  before  the  recognition  of 
Indepeitduice,  by  Robert  Morria,  an  Englishman,  who,  in  a  time  of  pub- 
lic embarrassment  which  prepared  men  to  snatch  at  any  expedients,  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  en  act  to  incorporate  the  bank  of  North  America. 
The  system  would,  however,  have  acquired  but  little  strength,  but  for 
Alexander  Hamilton,  another  Englishman,  a  monarchiEt,  as  appears 
from  his  own  declarations,  and  a  devoted  atlmirer  of  the  British  order  of 
things.  If  he  could  have  prevented  it,  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  been  adopted.  A  President  and  Senate  for  life 
was  his  plan.  But  this  was  rejected.  And  then  all  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  was  to  prevent  our  having  a  republican  state  of  society.  This 
object  he  accomplished,  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  funding  system 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  . 
only  way  in  which  he  could  have  gained  his  end.     To  the  evils  of  all 
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other  kioda  of  aristocncies,  landed,  feudal,  military,  and  ecclenudGal, 
the  American  people  were  wide  awake.  But  of  the  nature  of  moneyed 
corpontions  they  knew  but  littla  Heie  woa  a  loop-hole  for  aristocracy 
to  creep  in  at,  and  true  to  its  own  inaidioiiB  character  it  ioon  took  advan- 
tage of  the  oalj  opening:  left  to  it  for  entrance,  and  nov  occupies  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

As  feudal  privileges  could  not  be  more  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  American  constitution,  than  are  the  privileges  our  banking  interest  en> 
joy,  the  down&l  of  our  Republican  institutions  might  have  occtired  at 
t*  early  a  day  as  was  confidently  expected  by  Hamilttm,  if  our  natural 
naources  had  been  as  limited  as  thorn  of  England.  But,  happily,  wa 
had  a  wide  extent  of  imcultivated  land,  and  as  men  were  oppressed  in  the 
east  they  fled  to  the  wesL  But  they  can  fly  no  longer,  or  if  they  fly  the 
banks  pursue.  Hardly  has  the  settler  erected  his  log  cabin  and 
gathered  in  his  flrat  crop  of  corn  before  he  finds  his  little  property  mort- 
gaged  by  State  authority  to  establish  some  new  bonk  or  perhaps  in- 
crease the  capital  of  some  old  one.  So  £ir  has  this  been  carried  that  the 
public  debt  of  some  of  our  new  States  and  Territories,  is  equal,  man  for 
nun,  to  the  public  debt  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  more  difficult  to  bear,  be- 
canse  the  interest  roust  be  paid  abroad. 

This  nobility  system  in  disguise,  can  be  disguised  no  longer.  It  baa 
caused  a  siloit  warfare  in  society  ever  since  its  introduction  among  na, 
and  an  open  rupture  cannot  now  be  prevented.  Either  it  must  give 
way,  or  our  republican  iostitutiona  must  folL  They  cannot  co-exiat 
much  longer. 

Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  republic.  But  what  virtue  will  be  left  among 
us  if  this  moral  canker  be  not  eradicated  f 

InlelUgence  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  necesary  for  the  per- 
petuation of  republican  institutions.  But  how  are  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  find  leisure  to  acquire  intelligenoe,  if  in  addition  to  labor- 
ing for  the  support  of  themselves  and  fiunilies,  they  have  also  to  labor 
for  the  support  of  a  nobility  either  titled  or  tmtitledJ 

Religion  itself)  so  long  asthia  state  of  things  continues,  must  exert  but 
a  compar^vely  feeble  influence  among  us.  Before  roen  can  live  as 
brethren  and  love  aa  brethren,  they  must  be  brought  into  a  condition 
more  nearly  reeembling  that  of  brtdhmt 

We  have  said  that  an  open  rupture  cannot  be  prevented.  We  ought 
to  have  said  it  has  already  occurred.  "  We  are,"  as  Mr.  Webster  says, 
"  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  bloodless  as  yeL"  And  bloodless  we  hope 
it  will  continue  to  be,  though  our  opponents  hare  already,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  had  recourse  to  arms.  Oar  cause  is  such  that  the  only 
weapons  lee  can  use  are  truth  and  reason.  The  nobility  syst^ns  of 
other  coimtriea  having  been  established  by  force,  and  being  supported 
by/ore«,can  perhaps  be  got  rid  of  only  by  _^ee.  But  our  American  nobil- 
ity system  being  founded  in  fraud  and  supported  by  fraiud,  can  be  got 
lid  of  in  [to  other  way  than  by  efiectnally  exposing  the  nature  of  tliat , 
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fraud.  It  ii  aid  thai  the  people  ofa  rertsin  part  of  Ireland,  in  order  lo 
Tent  their  iodignaiion  a^inst  a  certain  bank,  got  together  all  such  of  iis 
notes  as  ihey  held,  and  publicly  burned  themt  The  American  ami- 
bank  mm  will  not  act  after  the  fashiou  of  their  Irish  brethren. 

HJHory  affords  many  examples  of  nations  aruggling  for  their  righia 
against  priests  aud  against  kiugs,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  peo- 
ple contendini;  for  its  liberties  against  corporations.  MonstielM  does, 
indeed,  mention  in  his  C'hioniclts,  that  the  Paris  corporatitn  of  bntcheri 
did,  about  ihe  year  14U0,  govern  that  city,  and  thereby  the  Coun  of 
France,  whence  ensued  a  struggle  between  ihem  and  ihe  lauded  nobility  ; 
and  Sheridan  dcscrihcs  the  East  India  company  as  '*  deposing  Fringes 
for  balances  of  accounts,  and  bexieging  towns  for  non-payment  of  ttotH 
of  band."  But  both  these  were  only  contests  of  privileged  orders: 
in  Prance  between  a  corporation  and  the  feudal  lords — in  Hindostsn  be- 
tween a  corporation  and  [he  nabobs:  and  the  object,  in  both  instancrf, 
was  to  Jecide  which  should  have  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  people. 
The  spectacle  the  United  Stales  exhibits  is  that  of  a  long  phmdeied  peo- 
ple struggling  that  they  may  be  plundered  no  longer, 

The  contest  may  not  soon  be  decided,  though  it  is  the  opioita  of 
many  that  the  bonks,  by  slopping  payinenl  twice  in  the  sbon  period  of 
two  years,  have  already  given  tlie  death-blow  to  ihc  system.  Be  ii  so. 
Even  then  the  death  struggle  may  last  for  years,  and  the  carcosn  of 
"the  great  monster,"  and  of  the  mttkitude  of  "little  monsters,"  mu^ 
long  infect  the  moral  atmosphere.  The  greatest  swindling  system  the 
world  ever  knew,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  much  eSbrt  and  much 
sutTering. 

Let  not  the  people  feel  loo  confident  that  the  system  has  received  its 
death-blow.  Individual  credit  is  exhausted,  corporation  credit  is  ex- 
haiuted,  and  State  credit  is  exhausted.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  dtne 
bat  to  exhaust  the  credit  of  the  United  Stales.  This  the  speculators  are 
preparing  to  effect,  by  procuring  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  under  die 
plausible  pretext  of  enabling  the  Slates  to  complcle  their  iolemil  im- 
provements, but  with  the  real  intent  of  raising  the  price  of  stocks  in  the 
market  Their  next  move  will  be  to  induce  the  General  GiovemnMOt 
10  assume  the  debts  of  the  Slates,  and  increase  the  aggregate  debt  to  the 
highest  possible  amount.  Then,  with  the  interests  of  the  General  Gor- 
erament  end  of  all  the  State  Governments  closely  interwoven  with  thon 
of  the  moneyed  corporations,  il  may  be  possible  lo  get  rid  of  the  systnn, 
bnt  not  without  a  "  revoluiion,"  and  that  not  one  chat  will  be  "  bloodless" 
Highly  important  is  the  crisis.  The  American  people  have  lo  wage 
a  contest,  not  with  their  own  nobility  single-banded,  but  with  their 
nobility  bached  by  the  money  kings  and  many  of  ihe  titular  gentry  oi 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  So  large  an  amount  of  State  and  bank 
stocks  bave  been  sold  abroad,  that  it  is  probable  the  lords  and  baokera 
and  brokers  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  have  as  deep  an  interest  as  ihoK 
of  the  western  in  loisiug  the  prices  of  certain  slocks.     Some  mem- 
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bera  of  the  British  House  of  Peers  are  said  to  be  holders  of  Ameri- 
can securitiea  in  the  amount  of  millions.  The  orders  for  the  General 
.  GovemmeDt  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  Stales  were  received  in  Wall 
ttreet  from  Thteadneedle  street,  in  June  or  July  last,  duly  authenticated 
by  the  sign  manual  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Enghmd.  They 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  similar  orders  from  the  house  of  Baring 
&  Co.,  of  which  Lord  Ashburlon  is  the  heed.  The  New  York  jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  stock-jobbing  interest,  have  duly  responded  to  those 
orders,  and  the  leading  one  among  them  has  proposed  that  wc  should 
begin  with  a  debt  of  ikree  hundred  tnilliott  dollars  !  The  British  na- 
tional debt  was  more  than  fifty  years  in  reaching  the  amount  it  is  propo- 
sed our  Oovernment  should  assume  in  one  year  i  The  foundation  of  the 
British  national  debt  being,  however,  once  iinnly  laid,  it  has  gone  <x) 
increasing,  in  some  periods,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  a  y^ar.  It  is  now  upwards  of  four  thousand  million  dollars. 
But,  if  this  system  be  adopted,  where  will  be  the  limits  of  our  national 
debtf  No  where  but  in  the  ability  of  Europe  to  lend,  for  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  disposition  of  our  rapacious  nobility  to  squander.  Then 
to  support  "American  credit"  abroad,  must  the  bees  of  the  American 
people  be  ground  down  by  hard  taxes,  till  their  condition  will  be  worse  . 
than  that  of  the  serfs  of  Russia.  Then  will  our  bank-nobility  system 
be  fastened  upon  us  forever;  or,  if  ever  cast  off,  it  will  be  by  a  resort  to 
weapons  of  another  kind  than  mere  truth  and  reason. 

The  American  people  have  to  contend  with  a  wily  and  a  powerful  foe. 
Yet  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  ultimately  be  successful,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  cause  of  humanity,  which  has  been  on  the  advance  ever  since  the 
year  1000,  is  now  to  retrograde.  Whoever  contrasts  the  state  of  public 
opinion  with  its  state  only  six  years  ago,  will  not  despair.  Then  there 
was  hardly  a  paper  in  the  country  in  which  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  any  degree  of  freedom.  Now  there  is  not  a  State,  and  in  some 
States  there  is  tiardly  a  county,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  banking  system 
are  not  exposed  with  more  or  less  boldness,  and  in  some  with  great  truth 
and  eloquence.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  will  only  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shew  to  all  men  that  they  are  governed  by  "  noble  purpose 
and  enlightened  view,"  the  hour  of  deliverance  may  be  nearer  at  hand 
than  many  imagine.  Society  now  sometimes  makes  as  much  progress 
in  a  year  as  it  did  formerly  in  a  century. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood,  neither  must  our  meaning  be  pervert- 
ed. We  are  no  agrarians— no  levellers.  It  wouH  be  as  impracticable 
to  produce  an  absolute  equality  of  condition  among  men  as  it  would  be 
to  produce  an  absolute  equality  of  stature;  and  if  it  were  practicable,  it 
would  not  be  desirable.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  vtry  desirable  Ihal  an 
iMquaiily  should  exist;  but  it  should  be  such  an  inequality  as  would 
spring  up  under  laws  affording  equal  protection  to  tights,  and  imposing 
equal  responsibilities,  and  be  solely  owing  to  diSerences  in  physical  or 
m  .  tel  ability,  industry,  economy,  oiterprise,  prudence,  and  those  causes  , 
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and  circtunstancee  wfaicli  htunsn  legislation  cannot  control,  and  oagiit 
not  to  attempt  to  control. 

Neither  must  we  be  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  sankino  of  all  kinds. 
Banks,  in  some  foim  or  other,  have  existed  st  least  since  the  comni»tce> 
ment  of  die  Christian  era.  Banks  of  tome  kind,  we  tnutt  hav&  But  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  paper^noney-issuing  banks,  wkh 
eoiporators  exempted  from  the  liabilities  which  are  imposed  on  all 
others.  There  must  be  men  to  receive  money  on  deposite,  to  act  a> 
agents  between  lenders  and  borrowers,  and  to  deal  in  exchanges;  ther« 
must,  in  short,  be  btmiert.  Place  these  bankers  on  the  same  looting  with 
those  highly  usetiii  members  of  the  community,  the  butchers  and  bakers, 
and  we  ask  no  more.  Deprive  them  of  the  prerogative  of  coining 
money  out  of  paper,  take  away  from  (hem  the  privilege  of  never  paying 
their  debts  except  when  perfectly  convenient  to  themselves,  and  resort  to 
proper  measures  for  preserving  the  individuality  of  the  citizens,  and  you 
will  thereby  abolish  your  "  nobility  system  in  disguise."  Then  our  re- 
publican ii^tutiona  will,  not  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  period,  begin  to  produce  their  proper  and  natural  effects.  The  ad- 
vantages that  flow  from  discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  improvements  in 
the  arts,  will  not  then  be  confined  (o  a  few,  but  be  diffused  among  alL 
And,  as  our  natural  resources  are  boundless,  our  nation  will  exhibit  a 
picture  of  pro^rity  which  will  excite  the  world's  admiration. 


NOVEMBER  THOUGHTS. 


More  fresh  the  flowers,  more  blue  the  sky. 
Where  summer  winds  perpetual  sigh. 

And  streams  forever  run ; 
More  soft  upon  the  languid  rose. 
The  dying  hue  of  sunlight  glows. 
While  every  leaf  more  beauteous  seems. 
When  crimsoned  by  the  parting  beams 

Of  day's  declining  sun. 

The  wind  scarce  felt,  yet  gently  heaves 
Before  its  course  the  floweret's  leaves; — 

Is  it  not  sweeter  there — 
Where  round  (he  hill,  and  round  the  town, 
And  round  the  lover's  secret  bower, 

It  Cometh  to  the  ear?  ^-^  > 

Ooot^lc 


Trial  by  Jury. 

It  Cometh  sighinglf  along:, 

It  miDglea  with  the  half-beard  song 

Of  boatmen  on  the  stream ; 
Or  lovei  who,  in  murmurs  low, 
Sings,  too,  his  hyvan  where  waten  flow 

la  twilight's  mjstic  beam. 

Why  is  it  that  I  cannot  stray, 
Where  those  delicioua  waters  play, 

Through  woods  that  oerer  &del 
Or  watch,  come  o'er  the  blooming  lea, 
Some  lonely  bird,  who  seeks,  like  me, 

A  summei  bower  of  shade! 

Too  happy  in  his  eager  flight, 

To  reach  where  bursts  the  golden  light 

Of  climes  that  breathe  of  spring; 
Where  all  serenely  smiles  the  vale, 
Untouched  by  stonns  of  winter's  gale. 

Where  he  unharmed  may  slog — 
And  pour  his  melody  to  skies 
Whose  summer  brightness  never  dies. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


Trial  by  Jury  is  of  such  remote  antiquity,  that  the  time  of  its  origin 
cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  its  commencement 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  coeval, with  the  formation  of  society 
its^  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  has  always  been,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  history  to  the  present  time,  the  most  popular  and  constantly- 
eherished  inatituttoD  of  thai  people;  and  deservedly _ so,  for  it  ia  no  leas 
than  the  principle  of  representative  government  applied  to  the  trial  of 
criminal  ofiences~-to  the  arbitration  of  difficulties  between  man  and 
nuiu.  Ibideed,  the  more  the  subject  is  examined  and  reflected  upon,  it 
will  appear  the  more  evident  that  this  simple  and  excellent  institution 
was  the  natural  progenitor  of  democratic  representative  government. 

"  Trial  by  Jury,"  says  Cartwright,  m  hia  English  Constitution  pro- 
daced,  "  as  an  element  of  the  Constitutian,  was,  consequently,  antecedent 
(0  all  law,  and  superior  to  all  law,  as  no  law  can  abolish  it.  It  was 
even  centuries  anterior  to  lawyers  by  profession." 

"  History  informs  us  that  the  Oerman  nations,  numerous  as  a  people, 
widely  spread  over  the  country,  practised  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  Wodett,  i 
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allervrards  worshipped  aa  a  god,  introdaced  it  taaoog  tboee  nations." — 
TfiehoUoni  Prafat.  ad  LJ  A»glo-Sa<M%. 

It  ia  alleged,  that  "  in  the  first  planting  of  Anglo^aion  States  in  this 
Island,  lEngland]  by  smaJ)  colonies  from  the  parent  stock,  those  itsUfl 
appear  to  hare  sittpended  the  principle  of  representation,  not  only  in  the 
making,  bat  in  the  applying  of  their  laws ;  practismg  for  a  while,  both 
of  them  in  person,  that  is,  in  Folkmote.  It  was  not,  of  unirse,  until  ap 
increase  of  population  and  territory  rendered  this  personal  practice  in- 
con  renient,  that  representative  juries  and  Wiilenagemotea  came  into  nse." 

To  the  celebrued  Alfred  some  writers  very  errcHieously  ascribe  the 
merit  of  perfecting  the  system  of  trial  by  jury.  It  is  probable  that  he 
regulated  the  boundaries  of  the  shires,  established  shire  courts,  and  trans- 
ferred to  them,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  hundreds,  the 
trial  of  capital  crimes  and  important  civU  cases.  It  ia  also  gmerally  ad- 
mitted, that  he  imposed  npon  (he  inhabitants  of  each  shire  the  duty  of 
being  its  military  and  ciril  defenders,  together  with  the  obligation  of  be- 
ing the  mutual  insurers  of  each  olher'a  property,  so  that  all  losses  by  in- 
cendiaries, tbierea,  or  depredatory  warfare,  had  to  be  made  up  to  the  anf- 
ferers  by  a  general  assessment.  This  regulation  induced 'every  man  10 
be  the  def^inder  of  the  vicinage  and  the  guardian  of  his  neighbor's  pro- 
perty, and,  of  course,  ensured  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  felons  of 
every  description. 

But  in  the  early  or  primilire  era  of  Anglo-Saxon  jarisprodotce,  the 
court  of  the  hundred  tried  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  that  occnrred 
within  the  limits  of  the  hundred,  the  courts  of  which  were  formed  as 
follows:  Ten  families  constituted  a  tithing;  and  [«i  tiihings,  or,  ten  times 
Xea  &milies,  constituted  a  hundred.  In  the  forming  of  a  jury,  each 
tithing  elected  or  fiimished  one  jnror  as  its  judicial  representative,  thus 
making  ten  jurors  for  (he  hundred.  But,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
evil  effects  of  any  local  prejudice  or  excitement  that  might  be  prevalent 
in  the  hundred,  the  remaining  two  jurors  of  the  twelve  had  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  any  three  tithings  of  any  adjoining  4iundred,  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  verdicts  of  guilt  must  be  unanimous,  this  arrangement 
almost  ensured  im partial i ty ;  at  least,  the  wisdom  of  man  could  devise 
no  better  means  for  its  specific  attainment  "  The  Saxons,"  says  Selden, 
in  his  historical  discourse  on  the  govemnient  of  England,  "were  carefnl 
of  the  credit  and  Lfe  of  man  ;  for  no  man's  life  or  credit  rested  on  the 
cast  of  twelve  opinions ;  but  first,  twelve  men  inquired  of  the  &me  and 
T^  ground  thereof,  and  there  was  a  second  inquiry  of  the  fact  if  the  party 
traversed  the  vote  of  feme." 

"The  main  point,"  says  Cartwright,  "to  be  kept  always  in  mind,  is, 
that  trial  by  jury  on  a  rtprtsentative  principle,  in  place  of  trials  in 
Folkmote  as  inconvenient,  is  an  element  of  the  .Conaticution,  essential  to 
self-preservatioD,  both  as  respects  the  individual  to  be  tried,  and  the 
political  aggregate  of  which  that  individual  is  a  vita!  part" 

The  great  object  of  the  Folkmotes  among  the  Anglo-Sazona  was  not, 
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as  Gsitwright  aMerts,  to  try  cane,  but  rather  to  elect  pnbUc  offieers,  sod 
«ipecially  jurors,  u  agenta  or  lepreseatotives  of  the  people,  to  try  apd 
adjtidge  aU  caseo,  civil  and  criminal.  This  will  appear  self-evident  to 
any  one  who  considen,  for  a  moment,  the  difficulty  of  a  public  meeting 
acting  u  a  deliberative  court  of  jodicaCure.  Bat  that  such  meetings 
shoold  elect  persons  to  perfonn  such  duty  is  so  perfectly  coiudsteut  with 
propriety  end  cemtnon  aetue  that  it  is  a  nataial  dictate.  ^Jid  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Sazon  polity — that  the 
whole  unwritten  Coostitution  of  England  was  simply  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple, of  right,  should  govern  themselvea  by  representatives  elected  by 
themselves  for  all  public  offices,  trusts  and  duties,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
upon  the  subjecl.  "Our  Anglo-Saxou  ancestors  dected,"  says  Black- 
stone,  "all  subordinate  magistrates,  theic  military  officers,  their  sherifis, 
their  coroners,  their  conserTatora  of  the  peace,  their  portreeves,  and  even 
their  tithing  men  and  borsholdera"  "  The  Icing  himself,"  as  the  cormnen- 
tstor  acknowledges,  "originally  derived  his  office,  his  honors,  and  his 
power,  immediately  from  the  people  by  election,"  "  Prior  to  the  Norman 
invasion,  the  constitution  gave  the  people  every  thing— the  whole  magis- 
tracy— the  whole  judicature— the  whole  legislature— all  were  of  their 
oivn  election."  Indeed,  it  was  not  imtil  after  the  establishmeBt  of  shire 
courts,  that  the  practice  of  drawing  jurors  came  to  be  introduced.  But, 
even  then,  they  were  drawn  from  the  jurora  that  had  been  previously  / 
elected  by  the  popular  voice  at  the  PoUunotes.  Y 

Moreover,  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  representation  that  the  rule 
absolute  was  founded,  that  all  verdicts  in  criminal  cases  against  the  accu- 
sed must  be  unanimous.  Pot,  as  each  juror  was  the  representative  of 
ten  families  of  the  hundred,  coasequ«itly,  if  any  one  member  of  the 
jury  did  not  concar  with  the  rest,  this  was  deemed,  representativdy,  as 
the  aw-ooDCurrence  of  ten  ^milies ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  held  that  do 
one  could,  with  probable  certainty,  be  pronotmced  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged  against  him,  while  one  tithing  of  the  hundred  had  danbis  of 
his  gailt  This  was  not  all ;  for,  by  a  constructive  parity  of  reasoning, 
as  one  dissenting  juror  was,  individually,  but  as  one  person  in  the  ten 
times  ten,  or  hundred,  yet,  from  this  view  of  the  case,  was  deduced  the 
benevolent  maxim  to  strengthen  the  moral  courage  of  the  juror:  "  Bet- 
ter is  it  that  ninety  and  nine  criminals  escape,  than  that  one  innocent 
person  ^ould  8U0er  punishment." 

An  Anglo-Saxon  jury,  in  the  days  of  the  primitive  excellence  of  the 
institution,  could  not  be  dictated  to,  or  treated  as  a  subordinate,  by  the 
presiding  Alderman  or  Earl,  antiently  judicial  officers  annually  elected, 
and  who  had  only  the  power  of  chairmen  in  legislative  bodies  to  pre- 
serve order  and  regularity  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  jury  to  his  official  acts;  for  the  jury  was  emphatically  styled  t\t 
emtntri/,  "  whereas,  the  office  of  justice  on  the  bench,  notwithstanding  the 
learning  and  eminence  of  moral  character  it  requires,  yet,  for  the  ends 
and  objects  of  trial  by  jury,  is  necessarily  inferior,  as  being  merely 
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miniitflnal  for  declaring,  on  all  trials  in  eaattM,  what  the  law  is,  being 
thus  an  aacMor  ot  usiMant  to  the  jury,  to  wbo:n  it  belcngs  well  and 
truly  to  try,  to  judge,  and  to  pronounce,  whoher  the  laws  have,  or  have 
not,  bees  violated  or  diaobeyed."  Thai  it  had  been  Sazon  law  that 
juries  should  not  mly  asaeaa  damages  m  civil  actions,  but  amerciamaHs 
also  in  criminal  prosecutions,  we  see  from  the  Magna  Charta  of  John, 
confirmed  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry  HI,  and  the  thirty-two  ads 
of  Patliament  confiimalory  of  (hose  charters.  In  the  original,  the 
words  are,  "  no  amerciament  shall  be  aasesaed,  but  by  the  oath  of  honett 
men  of  the  neighborhood;"  in  that  of  Henry,  "honest  and  lawAil  men 
of  the  vicinage." 

It  must  be  here  obaerved  that,  prior  to  the  Norman  cMtquest  of  Eng> 
land,  there  existed  no  complex  system  of  statute  lawi,  feudal  principU^ 
and  legal  or  professional  technicalities,  requiring  learned  solemnity  or 
judicial  legislation  in  order  to  enhance  and  to  strengthoi  their  elncids- 
tioa.  There  was  little  else  but  the  "  l«w  of  Ood  impressed  on  the 
heart  of  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  the  law  of  cmuciea- 
lious  equity  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  lex  nan 
scripta,  or  unwritten  law,  commonly  knon-n,  and  comprehending  certain 
coitoms  of  immemorial  usage,  certain  msjims  of  universal  reason,  ap- 
proved experience,  moral  justice,  and  natural  right 

In  all  trial^  the  juries  were  the  judges,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  the  wonls,  of  the  law,  the  bet,  and  the  e<inity  of  the  case. 
"  Jur3rmen  were  the  sole  judges  for  trying  a  cause,  while  the  justices  of 
the  bench  were  mere  assistants  to  declare  the  law,  but  not  to  interpret  it" 
The  jury  was  not  subjected  to  the  arbttrary  rule  of  Norman  judiciaries — 
the  despotic  alternative  of  Hobson's  choice— one  thing  or  nothing ;  oa 
the  contrary,  it  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  common  sense,  commm  reason, 
and  common  conscience,  for  these  were  common  law;  and  the  jnry 
could  find  its  verdict  in  such  phraseology  and  admeasurement  of  justice 
as  it  conscientioualy  believed  to  be  true  and  right.  "  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  juryman,  in  the  first  place,  to  try  the  statute,  or  the  judgment  ilaeU^ 
by  the  test  of  the  constitution  and  the  ^mal  principles  of  reason  and 
justice."     For  Blackstone  says,  "  What  is  not  renson,  is  not  law." 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  Baxon  trial  by  jury  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  institutions  ever  devised  by  the  wisdom,  impartiality,  and  benevo- 
lence of  man,  "being  not  only  an  arbitration  between  parties  at  issue, 
but  likewise  a  guardianship  of  public  liberty."  A  jury,  properly  elected 
and  chosen,  is  a  deliberative  representative  body,  clothed  with  the  power 
ol  the  coimtry  to  perform  public  duties  of  the  hi^est  importance  to  the 
whole  people  ;  an  elective  body  of  adjured  arbitrators  to  adjust  difficul- 
ties of  the  most  interesting  nature  to  private  individuals:  to  settle  the 
aAirs  of  public  and  private  right,  of  public  busintss,  and  of  private  pro- 
perty, according  to  ^e  strictest  prmciples  of  justice  and  ecmioniy  to  all 
Such  vras  Anglo-Saxon  trial  by  jury,  cheap,  peaceful  and  just;  always 
popular,  and  prodttctire  of  amicability.    And  although  any  party  eon- 
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ceinng  himaelf  aggrieved  by  its  adjudication  conld  appeal  to  the  Wit- 
teoagemote,  or  OeDend  ABsennbly  of  die  State,  j&,  th«ie  were  seldom 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  men  of  witten,  or  wisdom  that  mote.  "  The  Wit- 
tenagemote,  in  its  judicial  capacity,  did  not  apply  the  law,  but  merely 
corrected  any  erroneous  decisions  of  thoae  who  did  apply  it." 

All  things  considered,  the  "  passionate  attachment "  in  favor  of  trial  by 
jary,  ever  evinced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
William  the  CoDqaeiar,  and  his  successors,  swept  away  nearly  all  the 
cdudtutional  liberties  of  that  people,  but  their  dearert  iostitadon  contd 
not  be  extirpated.  He  aiiperaeded  the  Wittenagemote,  annually  elected 
by  the  popular  voice,  and  instituted  an  hereditary  legidatnre  of  nobility; 
be  established  the  feudal  tenures  of  property;  the  lands  became  the 
Iring's;  the  people  the  king's  subjecta;  the  peace  of  the  community  the 
king's  peace,  and  the  laws  of  the  natioa  the  king's  laws.  "  The  nation 
(says  Btackstone)  seems  to  have  groaned  under  as  absolute  a  slavery  aa 
it  was  in  the  power  of  a  warlike,  an  ambitiousj  and  a  politic  prince  to 
create ;  when  the  laws  were  administered  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  wheu 
the  forest  laws  restrained  all  rural  pleasures ;  and  in  cities  and  towns 
the  case  vras  no  better,  the  company  being  obliged  to  disperse,  and  fire 
and  candle  to  be  eitinguishad  by  eight  at  night,  at  the  sound  of  the 
melancholy  curfew ;  when  the  ultimate  property  of  all  lands  and  a 
considenible  share  of  pretent  profits  was  vested  in  the  king,  or  by 
him  granted  out  to  Norman  favoiitea,  who,  by  a  gradual  progression  of 
slavery,  were  absolute  vassals  to  the  crown,  and  as  absolute  tyrants  to  the 
commons';  and,  to  crown  all,  the  king  had  always  ready  at  his  command 
an  army  of  Bistythousandknighls,ormilitia,  who  were  bound,  upon  pain 
of  confiscating  their  estates,  to  attend  him  in  time  of  invasion,  or  to 
quell  any  domestic  insorrection."  He  even  introduced  trial  by  battle  to 
subvert  trial  by  jury,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  Saxon  race  would  adhere 
to  their  venerated  instiUition ;  they  would  settle  their  difficulties  by  judi- 
cial arbitration;  they  would  hold  that  no  man  could  be  rightfully 
deprived  of  life  or  limb,  of  liberty  or  property,  but  by  a  jury  of  bis 
country.  It  was,  in  itseli^  the  original  social  compact — the  very  first 
institution  that  man  would  naturally  create  on  emerging  from  the  solita- 
ly  to  the  social  stale;  it  was  an  inheritance  from  iaiher  to  ton,  and  it  had 
their  ever-eoduring  allegiance;  it  belonged,  it  was  indigenous  to  their 
nature,  and  it  perpetuated  itself  with  them  ;  and  now,  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  world,  with  all  the  encroachments  that  tiave  been  made 
upon  it,  yet,  if  there  be  any  one  thing  that  more  than  any,  or  all  other 
tlunga,  may  be  properly  c^led  the  constitution  of  England,  it  is  uial  by 
it«7- 

As  already  stated,  the  Norman  conqueat  extirpated  the  Anglo-Saxon 
goverwnent  in  England,  changed  the  tcsute  of  property,  in  short,  sub- 
verted, or  destroyed,  every  thing  that  was  Saxon,  except  the  people 
themselves  and  trial  by  jury, "  always,"  in  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "ao 
highly  esteemed  and  valued,  that  no  conquest,  no  change  of  gDvemment 
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could  ever  prevail  to  abolish  it  ;**  "  the  iirgt  born,"  aays  Sir  John  Hawlea, 
"of  our  English  freedoms."  WeU  and  truly  has  it  been  styled  the 
"grand  bulwark  of  an  Englishman's  liberties" — "the  palladiiun"— 
"the sacred  bulwark  of  the  imdonj"  for  this  noblest  ioMitution  and  tnly 
vestige  of  Anglo-Saxtm  polity  trjnmpbanlly  withstood  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  despotic  Norman,  the  whole  mergies  of  the  feudal  system ; 
it  lived  (Ml  in  des[»te  of  the  Norman  princes ;  and,  after  a  period  of  two 
hundred  yeua,  this  natural  exemplar  of  popular  repneectatiTe  govem- 
m&oA  brought  into  eiistoice  a  pi^iular  representative  body  of  legislators, 
then  fine  known  in  hiitory  by  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sach  is  the  simple  virtue,  the  progenitive  influence  of  trial  by  jury,  that 
wherever  it  is  established  it  will  necessarily  produce  or  eita>d  represen- 
tative government 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  very  descendants  of  the  military 
Normans  became,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  as  much  attached  to  this 
institutioD,  as  the  Anglo-Saxtm  race.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
we  find  even  the  turbulent  imperious  barons  demanding  from  their  lord 
paramount  the  Magna  Charta  guarantee  of  trial  by  jury ;  so  admirable 
in  itself,  that  it  had  become  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  those  who, 
even  thai,  despised  the  people  they  derived  it  from. 

The  Anglo-Norman  parliament  being  composed  of  two  bodies  of 
legislators,  an  hereditary  House  of  Lords  and  a  representative  House  of 
Commons,  its  legislaiioa  has  never  been  so  democratic  as  that  of  the 
Saxon  Wittenagemote,  composed  of  one  hoope  only,  every  member  of 
which  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  hence  the  differaice  between  the 
parliamentary  statutes  and  common  law  of  Englaikd.  The  House  of 
Lords  and  the  King  pretty  generally  domineered  over  his  "  grace's  poor 
House  of  Commons,"  as  they  styled  themselves,  in  the  framing  and  pas- 
sage of  laws  that  were  to  be  acted  on  by  juries;  and  worse  still,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Plantagenet  line  of  princes  had  the  appointment  of  jndges,  (for- 
merly elected  by  the  people,)  and  their  removal,  at  pleasnre;  and  as  the 
courts  of  law  had  become  the  king's  courts,  and  the  judges  were  declared 
to  be  cm  the  bench  the  king's  regents,  and  the  representatives  of  his  au- 
gust presence,  the  mimic  monarchs,  of  course,  assumed  an  awful  degree 
of  dignity,  and  usurped  a  great  deal  of  authority.  Parliamentary  sta- 
tutes m  Norman  French  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  oC  the  jury ; 
pleadings  in  Norman  French  were  a^reased  to  their  ears,  together  with^ 
the  technicalities  and  mysteries  of  the  feudal  system,  to  puzzle  their  un- 
derstandings. Then  the  lord  judges  had  to  legislate  the  feudal  systnn 
(the  Matute  and  common  laws)  into  a  harmonious  whole,  in  order  to  en- 
lighten, or  bewilder  the  jury  into  a  corresponding  view  of  the  case. 
Even  in  modem  tiroes  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  the  boast  of  Justice 
Pemberton,  thai,  in  the  practice  of  ezplaining  and  amending,  he  had 
liade  VLore  late  than  the  por/ioweMJ. 

Between  the  parliamott  and  the  bench  and  the  royal  prerogatives,  the 
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encroachmsata  od  the  prorince  of  trial  by  jury  multiplied  n  greatly, 
that  in  pioceoa  of  time  its  equity  juiisdiction  wa«  sapeiseded  and  shut  out 
by  a  Taat  mass  of  positive  law  and  judicial  legislatiao.  Hence  resulted 
the  naceasity  of  establisliing  courts  of  chancery  in  England,  so  profitable 
to  lawyers,  but  no  eipensiTa,  tedious  and  oppiessite  to  the  people,  but 
which  were  neither  known  nor  required  in  Anglo-Saxcn  jurisprudence. 
It  may  be  with  truth  emphatically  stated,  that  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England  to  the  present  time,  the  whole  history  of  statutory  en- 
actment and  judicial  supremacy  has  beoi  a  continued  series  of  lunita- 
tions  and  usarpacions  on  the  province  of  trial  by  jury — and  this  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  But,  notwithstanding  theae  en-  -s 
croachmeols,  and  other  changes  and  abuses  respecting  the  organizing  of 
juries,  intioduced  under  the  feudal  system  of  government,  and  more  conso- 
nant Uiereto,  still  the  institution  has  had  its  exittezice,  preserved  through 
many  generations  and  many  revolutions,  and  it  atiU  remains  the  political 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  most  valuable  legacy  of 
England's  antiquity.  But  its  beautiful  lineaments  of  repreeaitalive  sym- 
metry are  distorted  or  shrunken  into  another  form.  It  is  wholly  a  lot* 
tery,  and  not  an  elective  representation  of  the  peopI&  Its  conscientious 
jurisdictioa  is  sappreesed  by  too  much  legitlatioo,  its  freedom  is  restricted 
by  judicial  dictation,  and  its  twelve  men  sit  in  oar  courts  as  the  snboidi- 
nates  of  the  bench,  to  shield  it  from  responsibility — the  mere  shadow  of 
that  moat  excellent  and  veoerable  of  alt  human  political  and  social  in*^ 
Mitntions,  Anglo-Saxon  trial  by  jury. 

In  the  cokmial  settlements  of  England  on  the  American  continent, 
the  colonists  coostandy  manifested  the  predilectioDa  of  their  ancestry  for 
this  relique  of  the  ancient  constitution ;  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendoKe,  it  is  prominenlly  set  forth  as  one  of  the  charges  against  tha 
British  king,  "  the  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury."  Be- 
sides, in  the  ctmititntion  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  is  emphatically 
prescribed  to  tha  several  governments  created  thereby,  that  "trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved  for  ever  inviolate."  But  it  remains  a  matter  of 
deep  and  abiding  regret  that  oni  national  indepstdenca  was  not  extecided 
to  all  British  Uws  and  judicial  piscedenCa  On  the  cwtrary,  the  wbolo 
r<^aminou8,  heterogeneous  mass  of  complex  laws,  legal  doctrines,  and 
Royal  (now  Btate)  prerogatives,  together  with  the  decisions  in  common 
law  and  equity,  are  of  force,  or  looked  up  to  as  proper  examples  by  the 
fear  and  iho  bench  of  every  Ehate  in  the  Uniim.  Add  to  all  these  vast 
accomnlatioBS  of  ages  past  and  gone  our  own  constantly  increasing 
number  of  statute  laws  and  decisions,  and  then  some  measurable  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  difficutties  of  American  juriq>n)dence.  In  ano- 
dier  ceotury,  we  should  suppose  that  the  laws  will  be  so  numerous  that 
there  will  be  a  law,  or  a  precedent  in  law,  for  every  case  that  can  occur 
in  homan  events )  and  in  this  way,  trial  by  jury  may  be  superseded  as 
wholly  tmnecessary.  ,  Already  an  extreme  sense  has  obtained  great 
force  and  celebrity  in  our  courts  of  justice,  bx  beyond  common  saise^ 
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good  senae,  or  moral  sense.  It  is  techoically  called  legal  seoK,  end  ve 
are  despotically  goremed  by  it,  whether  reawm,  cooscience  or  right 
■grees  with  it  or  not  Men  who  are  not  well  Tnsed  in  legal  lore,  how- 
ever well  okdowed  by  natnre  with  inlalleiU  and  virtue,  however  welt  in> 
formed  in  philosophy  and  improved  by  experience,  are  nerertbelets  not 
qualified  to  decide  as  jarors  in  important  cases,  until  judicial  wisdom 
cntightena  them,  and  imparta  a  legal  aeaae  of  the  atatutea,  the  &cts,  and 
the  evidenca 

How  different  is  all  this  from  Anglo-Soion  judicature  I  That  people 
aimually  elected,  at  th^  public  Follcmates,  their  judges,  their  jnrois, 
and  other  public  officers.  From  the  jurors  thus  chosen,  a  sufficient 
nomber  was  drawn  by  lot  to  aerve  in  the  courts  of  the  shire.  Theas 
courts  were  governed  by  law  and  conscience ;  but  dieir  laws  were  so 
very  few,  so  very  common,  acid  bo  very  good,  that  every  body  knew 
them,  and  they  were  therefore  called  conunon  law,  perfectly  intelligibla 
to  the  commonest  of  the  common  people ;  and,  like  all  things  of  rul 
excellence,  they  stood  the  test  of  time  tuid  experience.  And  what  ia  very 
remarkable,  the  law  writers,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  English  hutory 
to  the  present  time,  have  written  tha  highest  eulogiums  in  praise  of  the 
8azon  common  law  of  England;  and  yet  the  whole  could  be  comprised 
inafewpagea 
^  The  most  odious  injustice  of  the  Roman  tyrant  Caligula  was,  that  hla 
laws  were  published  oi  posted  at  such  elevated  poaitions  that  the  paopla 
could  not  get  within  reading  diatance  to  pemse  them.  It  ia  a  i^mgnlT 
resemblance  which  we,  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  bear  to  the  sub- 
jecis  of  that  despot,  that  our  laws  are  hiddm  from  us  in  such  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  books,  and  couched  in  such  uncouth  phraseology  and  techni- 
cality, that  when  we  happen  to  read  any  of  them,  they  are  utterly  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  people.  In  the  commonetf  difficulties 
that  occur  between  man  and  man,  a  lawyer  must  be  omaulted  before 
either  party  can  know  his  legal  righta,  his  legal  dutie^  and  legal  ro* 
sponsibilities.  Add  to  this  that  it  often  ultimately  reipurea  volumes  of 
reports  to  be  consuhed,  long  speeches  to  be  spoken,  and  an  elaborated 
jtidicial  opinion  to  be  delivered,  before  any  conclusive  knowledge  can  be 
arrived  at.  All  other  social  evils  are  small  in  comparison  to  this;  for 
can  a  people  be  subject  to  ft  worse  one  than  that  of  being  governed  by 
j  Uws  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  they  can  acquire  no  ade- 
:  qnate  knowledge,  unless  they  abandon  all  other  pursuits,  and  study  law 
alone  f  It  ia  therefore,  under  all  these  circumalBncea,  clearly  necessary 
that  one  of  the  following  modes  of  jaridicalion  should  be  adopted :  either 
that  all  jurors  be  exclusively  chosen  by  lot  from  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  or  that  the  whole  vicious  mass  of  English  law,  from 
the  Norman  ccmquest  through  all  time  thereafter,  with  all  the  judicial 
opinions  and  precedents,  be  lotaliy  excluded  from  our  courtaof  judicature, 
and  trial  by  jury  restored  to  its  primitive  simplicky  and  jurisdiction,  as 
it  originally  existed  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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One  of  these  two  modes  of  jnriepradcDce  is  certBinljr  demanded  by 
the  refonum^r  8(arit  of  the  age,  aa  a  matter  of  common  and  iudi^eiuahla 
justice  to  tha  people.  Bat  the  lottsi  ooe  it  in  every  respect  more  expe- 
dient, mote  eccHioinical,  end  more  oxuistait  with  democratic  lepublicsn 
pmciplee,  u  well  as  infinitely  more  couduciTS  to  abjudications  of  exact 
and  Gooscientious  justice.  It  would  be  the  greatest  adieremenl  of  the 
ago,  the  best  imptOTOnent  of  jarispTudence,  and  the  most  Ixuieficiai  to 
oor  woael  ctmdition.  Happily,  we  can  find  in  American  history ,  and  in 
American  polity,  examples  to  show  that  the  reforms  herdn  advocated 
are  not  new  or  speculative  theories.  As  regaids  the  relative  powers  of 
jadges  and  juries,  we  quote  from  BaocToft's  Colonial  History  the  follow- 
ing  extract  as  part  of  the  constitntion,  or  "fimdamectals,"  of  West  New 
Jersey,  established  in  1677 :  "Justices  and  constables  were  chosm  di- 
rectly by  the  people ;  the  judgeB  appointed  by  the  General  Aaembly, 
retained  office  but  two  years  itt  most,  and  sat  in  the  courts  but  tu  auiit- 
ants  to  Ike  jwry.  In  the  twelve  men,  and  in  them  only,  jndgment  re- 
sides j  in  them,  and  in  the  Ghneral  Assembly,  rests  discretion  as  to  pnn- 
ishmenis.  No  man  can  bo  imprisoned  for  dsbt  Caurta  were  to  bo 
managed  without  the  oecesaity  of  an  attorney  or  counsellor."  This 
constitation  contained  other  beneficent  provisions,  which  we  would  quota 
with  pleasure,  Iwt  they  are  not  pertinent  to  the  sutgect  of  this  article. 
We  cannot,  however,  r^rain  from  quoting  the  language  of  the  IndiaB 
sachems  in  councU  to  the  benevolent  framers  of  the  constitution  of  WeM 
Jersey :  "  You  are  our  brothers,  and  we  will  live  like  brothers  with  yo«- 
We  will  have  a  broad  path  for  you  and  us  to  walk  in.  If  an  Ei^li^ 
Dian  falls  asleep  in  this  path,  the  Indian  shall  pass  him  by  and  say,  he  is 
an  Englishman ;  he  is  asleep ;  let  him  alona  The  path  shall  be  plain ; 
there  shall  not  be  in  it  a  stump  to  hurt  the  feet" 

As  regards  the  proper  mode  of  electing  jurors,  we  quote  the  following 
from  Bhipmsn  on  Qovemmmt:  "There  is  a  provision  ior  selecting 
jurors  in  some  of  the  States  well  worthy  of  imitation.  The  law  directs 
that,  at  the  annual  town  meetings,  the  principal  town  officers  and  th« 
civil  authority  of  the  town  shall  select  and  nominate  a  suitable  number 
of  persons,  properly  qualified,  to  serve  as  grand  and  petit  jurors  for 
the  year  ensuing.  When  t^toved  by  the  public  meeting,  the  names  of 
the  persons  so  selected  are  to  be  deposited  in  separate  boxes  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  town  clerk.  When  a  venire  is  issued  for  jurymen,  the  court 
directs  from  what  towns  they  shall  be  talcoi,  and  the  number  from  each, 
and  thereupon  the  summoning  officers  to  attend  on  the  town  clerk,  who  is 
directed  to  draw  by  lot,  from  the  several  boxes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer,  the  number  required,  and  the  officer  is  directed  to  summon  the 
persons  whose  names  are  so  drawn,  and  no  otheTs.  The  jurors  thus  se- 
lected are  always  respectable,  and  in  very  few  instances  do  the  parties  in 
court  find  cause  of  challenge."  Tlv^  resembles  substantially  the  old 
Anglo^axon  plan.  The  principal  town  officers  merely  put  names  for 
jurors  ia  opmination,  leaving  it  to  the  popular  voico  of  the  major^  ty^,  | 
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•iMt  or  nj«et  mj  or  all  af  dun.  Bach  jmon  an  in  fact  tho  elected 
nprcMatetivei  of  tbe  people. 

Aa  to  the  local  exclinioa  of  the  NoniMnie  Hatotee  of  the  perliimimt  of 
IJBgUnd,  wilk  all  the  law  amharitieB  aod  books  af^itahuog  therato, 
we  mgt  thii  ai  a  ■"**«"«i  right  and  dntj.  We  My,  let  ni  cany  out  the 
principle  of  National  Indopeadeace  to  ha  fitlleet  aUeat  in  erery  thing, 
mora  eapacially  aa  raapeeta  oui  jadicaiorial  polity.  Can  we  u^e,  iia 
addkion  to  the  righteouneai  of  inch  refonn,  more  cogent  argmneBt 
than  the  (Hthy  obaoirUioa  of  Becearia:  "miaenblfl  it  the  condilioa  of 
that  country  when  the  atiidy  of  iia  law  ii  a  acieoc«l" 

Id  fine,  we  My,  lot  ui  hare  trial  by  jory  in  anbitance  iiMead  of  aha- 
dfiw.  Let  tM  have  it  aa  it  exiaied  before  iti  petTsnion  and  ritialkn  by 
Nonnan  freriraotei^  Nonnan  lawyera,  and  Nonnan  jndgeo,  t«preaent> 
ing  the  royal  preaenca  of  Nonnan  kings.  Let  us  hare  the  reatoiatioa 
of  tha  oU  Saxon  common  law— 4hat  uniTonal  code  of  muTenal  princi- 
ples of  righl — written  by  the  finger  of  Qod  upon  the  heait  of  man ; 
hot  which  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  our  law  courts  are  bat  too 
well  calcnhted  to  debce  or  obliterate.  Let  us  have  the  electing  of  ju- 
ries by  the  people,  and  let  the  whole  of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  be  n- 
Mored  to  them.  Let  them,  in  criminal  cases,  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
law,  the  faOa,  and  the  eridence,  as  well  as  the  admeasurers  of  the  pun- 
isbmcDt,  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Let  them,  in  cirit  cases,  be,  as 
they  were  in  ancient  times,  arbitraiors  according  to  the  facts  of  the  case^ 
•nd  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  ccmsciMce.  Let  us,  in  reality  and  in 
truth,  instead  of  mere  form,  have  trial  by  jury,  and  not  trial  by  Nonnoaic 
legUalkm,  Normanie  couita,  Nonnanic  jw^ea,  Normanic  pncedent^ 
aad  Normanic  lawyera.  In  short,  trial  by  elective  r^resmiaiian  isj  of 
all  others,  the  highest  bleasiBg  of  r^reaentative  govemmeot ;  and  repre- 
seaSatires  to  legialoie,  are  not  more  easenlial  to  the  people  than  repreoen- 
tativea  to  adjudicate.  Let  both  be  equally  electiTe,and  then  our  govem> 
meat,  in  all  ita  branches,  will  exhibit  in  theory,  in  practice,  and  in  vir- 
tne^  the  great  principle  of  democratic  rejweaeotation. 


THE  BANK   MANIFESTO.* 


On  the  evening  of  Tueaday,  October  the  eighth — the  day  of  the  gene- 
ral election  in  PennayWania — a  caiicuB  of  delegates  from  the  banks  of 
the  city  end  libertiee  of  Philadelphia  assembled  at  the  r^qaegl  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  An  amboaaador  firom  that  body  presented  himself  and 
delivered  a  speech,  urging  the  itoppage  of  payment  by  all  the  banks. 
After  he  had  retired  a  vnte  was  taken,  and  five  banks  (the  United  States, 
the  Qirard,  and  three  of  miuor  importance,)  voted  that  il  was  expedient 

K  for  9aq>aiuon  by  tbe  Banka  of  Pbiladdphia. 
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to  bit,  and  the  TomBtning  bonks  Toied  flgaiiut  &  BOspensML  The  crip- 
pled cooditkHi  of  the  United  States  bank  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  diaeloaed  to  the  meeting.  On  the  foUowing  morning,  about  fifleen 
minutes  after  nine,  (the  hour  for  opening  the  banks,)  ezpreaes  were 
despatched  from  Uie  United  Btatea  bonk  with  eif  nUon  to  the  ^other 
banlca,  desiring  them  to  nBpend  immediately.  Panic-etmck,  the  major- 
ity banks  complied,  with  one  exception — the  Qirard  bank,  the  Schnyl- 
Idll  bank,  and  the  two  others,  with  joyful  alacrity;  and  the  directors  of 
the  Girard  bank  (endned,  it  Woald  appear,  with  the  Scotch  second-sight) 
immediately  commenced  "  relieving  the  people "  by  trampling  on  the 
law  BgaioBt  btobII  notes,  bills,  checks,  Ac.,  having  had  engraved  checka 
upon  them  fer  one  dollar  each,  signed  by  one  of  their  clerks,  and  not  to 
be  paid  on  demand. 

For  a  day  or  two  there  were  smilee  seen  on  the  faces  of  the  specu* 
iatora,  the  stock-jobbers,  the  flour  mooopolists,  and  the  niunerons  bodies 
of  m«si  whom  our  vicioos  banking  system  enables  to  live  upon  the  labour 
of  their  betters:  But  soon  dark  clouds  o'ercame  their  horizons.  It  was 
found  that  the  people  of  PennsylvasiB  had  proatrated  Whiggery  and 
Anti-Masonry.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  New  York  banks,  bet- 
ter managed  and  more  mindful  of  their  duties  to  their  creditors,  wonid 
not  suspend  I  In  vain  did  the  advocatee  of  suspension  predict  that  the 
New  York  banks  wouM  fall  on  this  day;  then  at  the  end  of  the  week ; 
and  then  next  week.  The  National  Oszette,  the  U.  8.  OaaeOe,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Gazette,  and  the  Inquirer,  prophesied  falsely;  nor  were  \ht 
efforts  made  by  certain  cliqnea  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
dictions more  availing.  To  add' to  their  disnay,  the  letter  of  Governor 
Porter  to  die  attorney  general,  and  that  officer's  circular  to  his  deputies, 
appeared.  After  the  suspensien  of  18B7,  it  was  easy  to  tell  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  that  "our  banks  suspended  because  the  New  York 
banks  suq)ended,  and  Philadelphia  was  in  debt  to  New  York;"  but  now 
the  fini  step  was  taken  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  by  the  bank 
ao  kmg  idolixed  by  die  Whig  party.  Elome  excuse  maH  be  made,  and 
after  a  little  delay  a  second  cencns  of  bank  delegates  was  held,  to  pre- 
pare an  apology  for  doing  what  the  first  caucus  had  resolved  ought  not 
to  be  done.  A  director  was  found  to  officiate  as  oectmektitT  or  chair- 
man, two  others  as  nuraea  or  secrelariea,  and  they  have  presented  "  to 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania"  a  production  now  to  be  analysed.  Tbs 
heading  informs  us  that  it  was  adopted  by  delegates  from  the  bonks  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  twenty-third,  1839.  The  intcmal  evidence 
shows  it  to  be  the  oSapring  of  the  United  States  Bank.  But  for  the 
change  last  spring  in  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  it  would  moat 
probably  have  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  LeIUr  to  John  Qminey  Adams. 

It  opens  in.  a  maimer  somewhat  modest  and  creat-faUen.  In  1837,  the 
imbecile  Ritner  ocenjntd  the  cia'it  nov  filled  by  Qovemor  Porter.  The 
semonstraitces  of  the  plundered  community  were  then  [reoted  with  un- 
disguised contempt,  and  they  were  given  to  understand  that  "ball  An^i^ 
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btuktkot"  were  not  the  logic  of  Idsg*  only.  Now  the  medc  bankers 
"  deem  it  theii  d^  to  explain  to  the  citixena  of  PeonsylTuiia  the  rea- 
80D8  for "  [he  siupeiuioa.  They  are  told  that  it  ie  a  suqtaiaion  "for  a 
time"  and  they  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  ttemoL* 

The  next  paragraph  is  merely  an  amplificadoa  of  Hr.  Bi&dle's  doc- 
trine in  18S7,  that  "  ow  first  duty  u  tefortifiurs" — the  plain  Elngliah 
of  which  ia,  the  foreign  creditors  and  Btoclcholdars  of  the  hank  most 
get  gold  and  ulver ;  shinplaaters  and  amaU  bills  are  good  enough  for 
Americana.  We  are  then  told  that  the  Now  York  faanki,  after  Uie  su9- 
penaionof  1637,  were  "tM/orftmofeiy"  obliged  to  reaume  too  soon  I  It 
waa  tco  jooK,  because  all  the  chartered  baaka  in  the  Union  were  not 
ready  to  reaume  I  I  aay  chMitred  banks,  because  I  preoume  the  father 
and  godikthera  of  thia  apology  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  all  the  banks  ia 
the  Union  should  have  waited  till  Dr.  Dyott  and  hia  Manual  labour 
bank  were  ready.  Let  any  man  examine  the  ezpansiona  of  the  bankt 
in  MiasiBippi,  and  the  Wild-Cat  and  Red-Dog  banka  in  Michigan,  and 
candidly  aay  whether,  if  the  New  York  banka  had  acted  accotding  to 
Ibis  theory,  the  last  "  ttmporary "  mapumaa  would  not  have  outlasted 
the  "time,  times,  aitd  half  a  time"  of  the  Book  of  DanieL  Canj 
the  principle  into  other  afiairs  of  Ufe.  If  a  stage  upaeta,  all  the  paaes- 
gers  are  to  lie  in  the  mud  until  the  most  helpleaa  of  them  is  able  to  regain 
hiafeetl 

Next,  we  are  most  gravely  infonoed  that  after  the  auspeosiDn  of  1B37, 
the  banka  of  Philadelphia  "  recollected  that  under  similar  circumstances 
the  Bank  of  England  had  ccntinued  hei  suspensioD  for  upwards  c^ 
twenty  years."  A  very  pUaaant  thing  to  recollect,  if  it  were  only  tnte 
"wtder  nmUar  etroHMtoNcei  /  "  Are  the  banka  of  Philadelphia  part 
of  the  goremment  of  Pennaylraaial  Are  tkeir  notes  legal  tenders  for 
the  payment  of  debts?  Had  the  Bank  of  England  lent  money  (Oi  pledge 
of  Viektbwg  A  and  R.R.t  or  of  StotiingioK  R.  R.  I  Let  us  examine 
this  matter  in  detail,  and  inquire  whether  there  was  this  reeolUeted  simi- 
larity of  circumetaoces  or  not?  We  pledge  ourselres,  before  we  fini^ 
this  paper,  to  pioTO  the  aathora  of  ibis  report  to  be  either  regardtest  of 
fnttA  aa  men,  or  »o$i  grotty  ignoraiU  as  bonkers.  Let  them  mount 
the  horn  of  the  dilemma  on  which  they  think  they  can  ride  easint 

Under  what  einmmstances  did  the  Bank  of  England  suspend  specie 
or  "cash  payments"  in  17971  The  Bnlliui  Report  (section  3)  tells  n^ 
"  that  the  suspension  of  their  cash  paymenia,  though  it  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  originated  in  a  mistaken  riew  taken  by  the  bank  of  the 
peculiar  difficuttiea  of  that  time,  was  not  a  measure  songbt  for  by  the 
bank,  but  taipoMd  uptm  it  Ay  tie  legitlatwrt,  for  what  were  held  to  be 
urgent  reascma  of  iSfofe  •polity  and  jmblie  expediency."  And  again, 
(section  4,)  we  are  informed  that  "the  circumstances  which  occurred  b 

•  On  thedajr  of  dwsMpeiuioii  a  notice  waa  nl  up  in  tbe  Philadelphia  Extiiuig*, 
KiiuaiiUing  the  people  thet  the  banka  had  "  lanp^aiiif"  au^woded  apacie  pay- 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  1T97  were  very  similar  to  those  of  1793 — an 
aiarvt  of  iitvaswTi,  a  run  i^on  the  country  bajiks  for  gold,  the  failure 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  nm  upon  the  Btatk  of  England,  forming  a 
criaia  like  that  of  1793." 

To  contrast  Aese  "  circninatances "  with  the  circiunBtsnces  under 
which  the  banka  in  the  United  States  suspended  in  1837,  would  be  to 
inault  the  common  sense  of  the  reader.  In  Belaham's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  (roliune  x.)  he  will  find  a  very  fhll  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
criaia  in  England,  traced  from  the  year  1795.  Full  details  ere  givpn  of 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  minister  ( Pitt)  upon  the  bank,  for  money 
to  carry  oa.  the  war  with  France — some  with  law,  others  against  the 
law.  He  may  here  learn  how  the  Bank  of  England  was  called  upon 
to  pay  the  subsidy  or  loan  to  the  Emperor — how  the  bank  opposed  these 
demands,  but  was  always  bvUied  into  compliance.  The  closing  para- 
graphs of  Mr.  Belsham's  narrative  we  AaW  quote  in  full. 

"  The  pnbHe  apprebensioDB  at  tliis  period  of  mi  impending  invulon  (torn  France, 
•nd  ponibly  also  theoKret  «ii«pkioDoftbacriucalBitaBtionDftbebank,occaiknied 
a  run  upon  the  company  ao  gnat  aa  to  excite  the  Dtmoat  ttDiiety  of  mind  amongit 
the  dicecton  on  the  lubjeet.  Each  day  alarmingly  increaied  the  dfjCctf.  On  the 
tvpnty-faorth  of  February,  the  deputy-goTemor  and  Mr.  Boaanquet  had  another 
intetriew  witb  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which,  haTing;  now  gone  by  fat  too  great  lengtha  to  re- 
tract, laying  aside  their  high  tone  of  admonition  and  ntnonetrance,  they  in  a  man- 
.  ner  threw  themselTea  and  (ha  company  at  the  flM  of  this  despot-minister, '  lequeat- 
ing  him  to  say  how  far  he  tbongbt  the  bank  might  Tcnlme  lo  go  on  paying  cash, 
and  when  he  would  think  it  neceauuy  to  interfere,  before  the  cash  was  ao  reduced 
aa  might  be  deirimental  to  (he  immediaie  serrice  of  the  Slate.'  Mr,  Pitt,  having 
thna  braugbt  the  company,  step  by  etep,  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  replied  in  language 
very  different  from  that  of  humble  solicitation,  '  tiiat  this  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  with  tome  lewlution  to  bring  fbrwaid  in 
the  council  for  a  proclamation  (o  slop  the  issue  of  cast)  from  th«  bank,  and  to  give 
the  security  of  parliament  to  Ihe  notes  of  the  bank;  in  consequence  of  which  be 
diould  think  it  mi^t  be  ptoper  (o  appoint  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Cora- 
nuns  to  \ook.  into  the  stale  of  the  bank  affair*.' " 

In  confonnity  to  this  intimaticm  a  board  of  coimcil  was  held,  an  order 
published  on  the  twenty-sizth  of  February,  prohibiting  the  directors  from 
"  issuing  any  cash  in  paymmt  till  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  taken 
on  that  subject,  and  the  proper  measures  adopted  thereupon  for  maintain- 
ing the  means  of  circulation,  and  supporting  the  public  aiu]  commercial 
credit  of  the  country  at  this  important  conjtmcture." 

"On  the  fallowing  day  a  copy  of  the  order  of  council  waa  laid  before  the  two 
bouse*  of  Parliament,  accompanied  with  a  message  from  the  King,  Mating  'that  an 
nnnsaal  demand  of  qiecie  having  been  mode  from  difierent  parte  of  the  country  on 
the  metropolis,  it  bed  been  fonnd  necessary  to  make  an  order  of  council  lo  the 
directors  of  the  bank,  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  any  cosh  in  payment  till  the  tense 
of  Parliament  could  be  taken.'  In  both  houees  general  addresses  of  thanks  Ibr  his 
majesty's  gracious  eommiuicationa  were  voted,  and  committees  of  secrecy  appointed 
to  inTcstigate  the  affair*  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  driietes 
which  ensued,  very  severe  censure  and  reproach  were  dealt  om  against  those  who 
hod  brought  the  country  into  thi*  noval  and  periloua  silualion,  of  which  tw  OH 
could  divine  the  iatue.  It  was  remarked, '  that  when  a  minister  pRsnmed  to  plead 
necessity  in  juMifleatkin  oi  anKut  ef  ftwtr  u  alnnsiiif  i  be  on^  at  least  to  have 
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been  prqmnd  lo  ilww  that  tbe  maarnVj  had  bara  oocauoiwd  by  do  fvait  i»f  bi* 
own:  on  the  conlraiy,  it  wa«  hU  uoparalleied  raihness  and  obMinacy  which  bad 
created  the  neecwity  altagetber.  Let  him  repay  the  directon  the  ten  nillioni  ihey 
had  advanced  in  dependanoe  npon  hiB  reiterated  and  TaithleBa  promi>ei;  let  him  l»- 
fiind  tbevaat  Buna  he  hul  illegally  and  uneonatilutionelly  remitted  to  the  conttDent; 
and  the  diffieultiea  they  labound  undor  would  ceaae.  It  wai  not  that  the  bank  waa 
unable  to  aatiify  their  creditors,  but  it  uiu  Uu  aMmuii  detumd  of  manty  tejetd 
tie  etptTittt  ef  tkis  Tanxmyiii  and  diiailraus  tear,  itiich  aimpelUd  Um  lo  bt  amim. 
The  diiectora,  in  contradinion  to  their  better  judgment,  wens  trepanned  and  inTci- 
gled  by  tbe  minider  into  the  diagraxM  predicament  in  which  they  stood;  and  the 
fatal  Older  ot  council  at  tact  in^ioNd  upon  them  waa  adopted  only  aa  the  kait  of 
the  evUi  to  which  they  were  aubjected." 

Such  were  the  circumtfancei  under  which  the  beuk  of  England  sub- 
peoded  in  1797.  Aboitt  twenty-four  years  afterwards,  the  British  Par- 
liament  compelled  the  bank  to  resume.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
eniun'erate  the  enls  to  which  the  people  of  EugUnd  were  sabjecied 
during  this  hag  suspension. 

The  apology  proceeds  to  treat  of  our  relations  with  England,  the 
balance  of  trade,  &c.  Sk.,  but  takes  good  care  to  forget  to  tell  oa  why 
England  is  "  largely  and  habitually  a  creditor."  To  tell  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  the  debasement  of  our  currency  below  that  of  Eng- 
land is  the  main  cause  of  the  great  importations  of  English  goods,  and 
the  coDsequent  balance  against  us,  would  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bankers  addressing  the  people  of  a  manufacturing  State.  Rather 
than  tell  them  this  troth — rather  than  let  them  know  that  piling  of  tariff 
upon  tariff  would  not  permanently  benefit  them  without  a  reform  of  the 
paper  system,  they  would  prefer  prattling  of  the  opium  trade  with  China, 
or  any  thing  else  that  they  think  will  divert  public  attention  from  the 
recJ  cause  of  our  pecuniary  ditScnlties. 

We  thea  hare  a  parctgmpb  concerning  the  bank  of  England,  giving 
us  no  information  which  we  did  not  possess  before.  Amongst  the  con- 
sequences of  the  present  condition  of  that  bank,  is  oae  which  will  be 
anjrthing  but  agreeable  to  the  subscribers  to  the  late  loans  for  Air.  Jau- 
don's  emergency.  Itisthat"  the  stacks  of  this  country  seat  by  the  State, 
or  by  the  banks,  or  by  individuals,  are  •whoUy  ineonverlible  f 

Nothing  could  more  completely  exhibit  the  demoralization  which  the 
events  of  the  last  two  oi  three  years  have  produced  in  certain  classes, 
than  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  our  Apologists  think  fit  to  make 
about  the  iact  (if  fact  it  be)  that  since  the  resumption  one  of  the  bonks 
in  Philadelphia  had  paid  out  "no  less  than  t8,712,000."  Well,  what 
of  it  I  Did  the  bank  receive  nothing  for  the  money?  Was  not  every 
cent  of  it  due  to  its  creditoi^  i  Had  not  the  receivers  of  this  money  a 
right,  a  vested  right,  to  the  money.  But  the  public  cares  nothing  what 
amount  this  or  th^  bank  h<u  paid.  The  question  which  interests  the 
community  is,  "  how  tnitek  u  left  to  pay  us  ?"  The  bank  is  doubtless  the 
United  States  bank ;  and  as  we  now  learn  from  Harrisburg  that  it  has 
added  another  to  the  numerous  violations  of  its  charter  by  making  no 
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moDflily  nmma  ainee  the  year  1638,  it  will  be  left  to  the  wudom  of  the 
I^gialatuie  to  ttscenain  this  dediable  infbnn&tian.  The  Auditor  Gene- 
ral of  Pennsylvania  haviag,  on  th«  6th  of  Octobei,  made  a  demand  £>r 
these  mmthly  retnnu,  haa  met  with  no  leplyi*'  Noi  has  any  one 
written  aletterto  Mi.  Adaiiis,aaniringhini  that  "  the  bank  ia  itToiig" — 
an  aneition  which  was  made  in  1887,  and  appeared  afterwards  to  be  in- 
correct, the  bank  of  the  United  Kates  havingf,  in  three  or  four  months, 
loM  half  of  its  specie  baaia  Perhape,  howerer,  we  muK  interpret  the 
expression  "stroog"  after  the  manner  of  an  editor  in  Baltimore,  who 
made  the  notable  discovery  some  time  since,  that "  the  Uu  specie  a  bank 
haa,  the  stronger  it  is." 

Haring  paid  ao  many  of  their  creditors,  the  banks  profess  to  have 
found  themselves  in  a  dilemma — obliged  "  to  adopt  one  of  two  altema- 
livee— either  to  force  the  community,  by  sacrifices  of  its  property,  to  pay 
its  debts  to  the  bonks  in  gold  and  silver,  to  be  shipped  forthwith  to  Eng- 
land, or  else  to  reeort  to  a  temporary  suspension  until  the  banks  could 
have  time  to  recover  from  the  ejects  of  their  foreign  troubles."  Let  us 
examine  the  first  alternative.  leasing  over  the  alaurdiiy  of  calling  the 
debtors  to  the  banks  (about  one  individual  in  five  hundred)  tht  eomM%- 
nity,  we  may  inquire  why  the  banks  should  force  their  debtors  to  pay 
them  gold  and  silver  t  When  a  cnBtomer  of  a  bonk  g&a  a  discount,  he 
receives  no  gold  and  silver ;  if  he  claimed  it,  he  would  mn  the  risk  of 
having  all  his  fumre  applicatioas  retected— "luldone."  Ha  borrows 
baok-ootea,  and  ought  to  pay  nothing  letter.  Besides,  the  banks  are 
obliged,  by  their  charters,  to  receive  their  own  notes  in  paymuit  of  debts 
due  them.  It  therefore  appears  that  this  alternative  is  no  alternative  at 
all,  the  banks  wanting  bodi  the  right  and  the  potver  to  "  force  the  com- 
munity" in  the  maimer  proposed.  Why  the  gold  and  silver /orced  from 
the  debtors  of  tbe  banks  were  to  be  "  forthwith"  shipped  for  England,  is 
by  no  means  clear.  It  would  appear  more  correct  if  every  bank  would 
distribute  the  money  forced  from  its  debtors  among  its  creditors  at  home ; 
nor  b  it  any  clearer  what  the  "  foreign  troubles"  of  the  banks  are,  ex- 
cepting, indeed,  the  troubles  of  Mr.  Jaudon,  oftokieh  ike  battii  in  Phila- 
delphia had  not  heard  when  they  sntpended,  and  which  could  have  had, 
therefore,  no  inflaence  on  their  decision  upon  the  question  of  suspension. 
A  hypocritical  pretence  of  preferring  the  suspension  as  being  beS  for  the 
"  interuU  of  the  State,"  is  now  brought  forward  with  a  few  ad  eaptan" 
dum  flourishes,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  could  see  through,  and 
must  smile  at  We  are  gravely  told  that  they  have  been  liberal  contri- 
butors to  "  every  loan  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  State;"  and  they  add, 
"nor  is  it  an  exaggerated  estimate  that  fonr-fifths  of  the  funds  for  the 
internal  improvements  of  the  State  have  been  contributed  by  tbe  banks." 
Well,  admitting  that  the  banks  have  taken  loans,  what  hare  they  done 

•  Sioea  this  VM  written,  tha  moMhly  staleoieiiU  hava  been  niada  from  the  book. 
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irith  the  ceniGcales  from  the  State  1  Sold  tbem  wkenner  they  could  get 
more  moneif  for  tkem,  or  pawoed  them  when  their  own  credit  needed 
suppoiL  So  much  for  the  patrioiiMM  of  the  banlu.  The  report  of  th« 
Auditor  OeneTfti  of  Penuylvaoia  of  16S7,  is  lying  before  us,  and  it  is 
carious  to  oboerre  how  little  of  the  State  itoclcB  was  then  held  by  tite 
hanlu,  which,  sccording  to  their  own  accounts,  origitksUy  owned  fbor- 
fiAhs  of  it  I  The  bank  of  Pennsylvania  held  $86,566  46  of  Pennsylva- 
nia State  riock  on  January  4,  1837,  and  not  a  doUar  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Twelve  other  banks  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia 
held  not  a  coit's  worth  during  that  year,  if  their  own  sWtwnenm  are  to 
be  believed.  Their  glowing  affection  for  the  Stale  to  which  "  they  owe 
their  existence,"  does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  their  selling  her  stocks 
whenever  h  would  *'pnt  money  in  tkeir  purse." 

Having  suspended,  (for  (he  real  attoniativ«  of  paying  their  honest 
debts  does  not  seem  to  have  croeied  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  sus- 
pension,) they  most  magnanimously  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
"  would  not  cast  the  remotest  censure  on  those  institutions  which  pursue 
K  difierent  course."  This  ia  the  %e  pUu  ultra  of  impudence.  They  da 
not  mean  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay  their  debist  With  equal  propriety  might  the  prostitute  declare  that, 
in  walking  the  sticete,  she  means  to  cast  no  censure  upon  the  Tirtoons 
women  of  the  commtmity,  and  the  criminal,  about  to  draw  the  cap  over 
his  &ce,  assure  the  sheriff'  and  the  clergyman  who  have  pitmcii  a  dif- 
fereiU  count,  that  he  disclaims  all  intention  of  hurUng  their  feelings  1^ 
hit  nupeiuioTt. 

In  conclusion,  the  banks  "  respectAilly,  but  anxiously  wait  the  opinion 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania." 

IXiring  the  last  nispension,  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  contained  a 
majority  of  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons,  and  the  lower  bouse  a  majority  of 
Democrats.  The  banks  of  P«insylvania  then  pretaided  that  they  lu^ 
pmded  payment  because  the  banks  of  New  York  set  them  the  example. 
The  Lower  House  passed  an  act  naming  a  day  for  the  retamption;  the 
Senate  rejected  the  bill,  thinking  that  five<enl  pUuten  were  a  "perfect 
currency."  Every  Democrat  in  the  Senate  voted  for  specie  payments — 
amongst  the  rest,  David  R.  Porter,  now  the  Oovemor  of  the  State.  Com- 
ment is  hardly  necessary.  The  old  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  people, 
the  United  States  Bsnk,  now  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  Legidature  of  Pena- 
eytvania.  Shall  she  receive  that  mercy  which  will  be  mercy  to  the 
people — the  eowp  de  grace,  or  shall  she  be  permitted  to  defy  the  laws, 
end  bully  the  people  with  impunity,  and  be  a  curse  and  a  scourge  to  oor 
children  and  our  children's  children  1    This  must  be  soon  decided. 
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MEDITATION   IN   A    QBOVE. 


Father !  I  feel  thy  presence  in  this  wood — 
In  this  deep  solitude  I  know  Tktt  near; 

Thy  spirit's  unseen  wings  aTOiud  me  brood, 
While  I  am  tending  for  thy  worship  here — 

In  this,  thine  unhewn  temple,  I  rejoice 

To  catch  the  whisper  of  thy  holy  TOice. 

Faiherl  I  fi^el  I  worship  not  alone: 

These  aged  oaks,  their  shade  which  o'er  me  fling; 
This  breeze  that  lulls  me  wilh  its  gentle  tone. 

And  fans  my  forehead  with  iis  waving  wing; 
This  placid  lake,  which  givrih  back  each  ray 
Thai,  through  the  ieafy  net-work,  finds  its  way; 

These  simple  wild  flowers  that  around  me  bloom ; 

Yon  bird  that  sails  on  the  blue  depths  above; 
That  orb  whose  light  now  breaks  the  forest's  gloom: 

All  seem  to  mingle  in  the  prayer  of  love. 
Lord  I  all  thy  works  in  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
Join  with  ihu  spirit-born  lo.  worship  Thee. 

The  earth  is  thy  vast  temple.  Holy  One  I 

The  everlasting  hills  its  altars  are; 
lis  lamps  (he  silver  stars  and  golden  sun, 

And  nature's  every  Toice  a  hymn  or  prayer 
Of  that  glad  worship  which  lo  Thee  she  gives, 
Whose  word  created,  and  in  whom  she  livts. 

When  this  material  temple  shall  decay. 
Its  golden  and  its  silver  lights  grow  dim--- 

Ils  firm  and  rock-bosed  altars  melt  away. 

And  nature  cease  her  Author's  praise  to  hymn — 

The  soul  of  man,  from  earth  and  sin  set  free, 

Through  its  etermU  years  shall  worship  Thee. 
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THE    BIRTHDAY    TEEE. 

/tm*  tht  Gtrman  efStoUe,  If  Xdry  L.  Plvnt.  ' 


It  waa  long  after  faarTeat ;  field  and  garden  fruits  had  been  bronght 
home  to  the  cheerful  dnellines.  A  few  red  and  yellow  leaves  atiU  hung 
on  tree  and  bnah,  through  which  the  unfriendly  north-wind  wailed  most 
drearily.  But  the  steward  of  the  castle  of  Eichberg  dally  entered  iht 
garden  of  the  castle,  and  closed  the  gate  carefully  behind  him.  He 
would  steal  secretly  down  the  avenue  and  disappear  behind  a  grove  of 
yew  trees,  '^ben  he  came  out,  his  fece  was  seen  to  wear  a  thoughtlnl 
expression;  bis  manner  was  full  of  mystery  ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  pored  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  book. 

"  I  will  find  it  out !"  said  Lips,  the  footboy  to  Mistress  Cachariiis,  the 
housekeeper,  who  waa  burning  cofiee  in  the  kitchen — "  I  will  find  it 
out  I  I  will  dig  a  hole  under  th^  wall  behind  the  trees  and  creep  in 
after  him." 

"  And  get  yourself  whipped  end  driven  out  1  The  stewanl  is  no 
friend  of  yours.     Lipal   Lips  I  you  had  better  keep  away." 

"Well,  Mistress  Catbarina,  you  will  see,"  said  Lipa  confidently, 
taking  at  the  same  time  a  roost  potatoe  out  of  the  coals. 

Just  then  in  came  Lisette  with  a  pitcher  of  water;  she  set  it  down, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  a  bench,  exclaimed— 
"Oh!  I  shall  die r 

"  For  what  t"  asked  Lips,  quietly  eating  his  potatoe. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Cathatina. 

Lisrtte  drew  a  long  breath  and  said,  that,  being  near  the  gardm  and 
seeing  the  gate  open,  she  went  (o  shut  il,  but  first  looked  in  to  see  who 
was  there — she  saw  the  steward  running  wildly.  He  pushed  passed 
her  and  ran  to  the  castle. 

"  I'll  fiml  it  out !"  exclaimed  Lips. 

Presently  Florian,  the  old  and  infirm  coachman,  came  into  the 
kitchen  to  warm  himself  by  Mistress  Calharina's  good  fire. 

"Mr.  Florian,"  began  Lips,  "you  are  an  experienced  man;  you 
have  served  under  the  great  Emperor  Napoleon.  What  do  you  think 
of  these  mysterious  garden  promenades  of  the  steward  t" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Florian  ;  "  what  do  you  kitchen  boys  know?  Per- 
haps he  hunts  moles." 

"  Moles  i"  repwited  Lips.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  molea  after  harvest? 
And  I  suppose  he  shuls  the  gait  to  keep  them  from  escaping.  Wind  I 
Mr.  Florian,  wind  t" 
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*'B«tan'g  brat,"  mattered  Florian,  mixing  iha  poker.  Bat  Lipe 
«pTang;  quickly  out  of  his  way,  and,  with  a  knowing  air,  said — "  Mr. 
FloTiim,  you  may  believe  me  oi  not,  but  I  tell  you  the  steward  digs  ibi 
treature." 

"FoTtreatnreP'  exclaimed  Cathariua ;  and  LiaeUe,  and  even  Florian 
looked  aat<Hii8hed  at  the  bold  speaker, 

"  Yea,  for  trGasure !"  pursued  Lips ;  but  his  aigumentation  was  most 
prosaically  broken.  A  pair  of  hands  seized  him  by  the  ears  and 
dntj^^ed  him  otrt  of  the  kitchen ;  and  the  sten'ard,  to  whom  the  hands 
belonged,  obserred-T— "  Mistress  Catharina,  you  must  keep  this  boy  more 
Arictly  at  his  work." 

II 

In  an  easy  chair  by  ihe  window  reclined  the  fair  invalid,  Adelina 
Her  sweet  &ce  wore  an  expression  of  sadness,  as  she  looked  out  upon 
the  bright  evening  sky.  At  her  feet  sat  her  young  sister,  Pauline, 
striving  with  gay  jest  and  story  to  enliven  her.  Brother  Henry,  the 
Student,  was  readiug  at  the  other  window.  With  Bweetae.s3,  wit,  and 
nau^eU,  the  good  Pauline  endeavoured  to  chase  away  the  gloom  of  the 
invalid;  hut  a  mournful  smile,  whicii  occasionally  played  about  her 
fcce,  was  the  only  reward  of  her  affectionate  c^res.  The  evening  stm 
was  fast  sinking,  and  its  last  rays  threw  a  rosy  gleam  on  the  Madonna- 
like brow  of  Adeline. 

"  How  fair  thou  art,"  whispered  Pauline,  as  she  kissed  (he  alabaster 
hand  of  her  sister,  who  still  sat  immovable,  watching  the  declining 
sun. 

"  The  sun,  too,  must  die,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  earnestly  and  sadly. 

"  Who  talks  of  death  Y'  said  Henry,  interrupting  his  sister ;  then 
closing  his  book,  he  came  near  her,  and  added  in  a  reproachful  tone — 

"  Adeline,  I  will  consult  the  doctor" 

"Brother!"  said  Pauline  imploringly,  at  the  same  time  redoubling 
her  tender  caresses;  but  Henry  was  gloomy  and  morose,  and  went  on 
while  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  chamber — '■  Her  folly  will  drive  me 
out  of  the  house;  and  because  I  speak  the  truth  she  cannot  endure  me  I" 

The  nervous  Adeline  sank  back  in  her  chair.  Pauline  threw  her 
arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  and  begged  him  to  bo  silent. 

"  Oh !  she  is  very  ill !"  said  she,  sobbing. 

"1111  ill  I  'tis  all  imagination,"  said  her  brother  as  he  left  the  cham- 
ber. Adelme  grew  paler  at  these  words,  for  she  was  greatly  pained. 
Pauline  flew  to  her,  and,  by  her  tender  care,  succeeded  m  restoring  her. 

Ill 

The  nejtt  day  the  Baron  Von  Eichberg  and  the  steward  entered  the 
cadle-gardcn  together,  and,  carefully  closing  the  gate  after  them,  walked 
silently  down  the  principal  avenue  and  behind  the  grove  of  yew  trees. 

"  I  have  often,"  said  the  baron  at  length,  "  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
play  of  Nature;  and  I  always  watch  it  with  pleasure." 
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"  PU7  of  Nature  I"  said  the  steward.    "  I  would  to  God  it  were  so  \ 

but  remember  (he  chronicle,  and  think  of  Adeline's  eituatioD." 
The  baron  stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  steward,  said,  smiling, 
"  I  always  supposed  you  were  an  enlightened  man," 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  enlightened  men  have  believed  thus  as  well  as 
my  insignificant  Bel£    And  does  not  (he  great  English  dramatist  say, 
'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dieamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.'  " 

They  walked  on  through  a  side  alley  towards  the/iMni/y  gardtT^—to 
called  because  every  member  of  the  fiimily  had  here  a  spot  of  ground 
which  was  cultivated  and  arranged  by  themselves-  A  few  steps  brought 
them  to  the  spot  The  baron  stopped  surprised,  and  an  involuntary 
exclamation  escaped  him.  The  autumn  winds  had  stripped  the  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and  the  branches  stood  bare  and  leafless  agaiost  the  clear 
blue  sky.  All  but  one — a  delicate  young  cherry-tree — amid  this  desola- 
tion of  nature,  was  covered  wiib  beautiful  white  blossoms. 

"My  God!  'tia  strange!"  excleimed  the  baron,  as  he  trod  over  the 
dry  leaves  to  examine  more  closely  (his  wonderful  freak  of  nature.  It 
was  Adeline's  birth-day  tree. 

"  It  is  now  forty  years,"  said  the  steward  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "sinco 
the  tree  of  your  lordship's  aunt  blossomed  at  this  same  time  of  the  year. 
Not  three  weeks  aftpr.  she  was  buried ;  your  honoured  grandmother's 
also.  Indeed  you  will  find  in  the  chronicle  many  instances  of  the  kind, 
as  well  as  hear  from  the  peasants  that  the  blooming  of  a  tree  out  of  sea- 
son -always  foretells  the  death  of  the  possessor  before  the  next  new 

"  Does  any  one  know  of  this  1"  asked  the  baron. 

"  Not  a  soul,"  replied  Felix. 

"  Such  a  thing  often  happens,"  said  the  baron ;  "but  if  Adeline  should 
know  of  it  in  her  present  condition,  having  heard  the  chronicle,  it  might 

naturally A  noise  in  the  hedge  interrupted  hira,  and  alarmed  them 

both  not  a  little, 

"  If  we  should  be  overheard,"  exclaimed  the  baron,  springing  to- 
wards the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Felix  followLd  him. 
They  searched ;  but, -finding  no  one,  returned  (o  the  blooming  cherry-tree. 

IV 

While  the  baron  and  Felix  were  in  the  garden,  a  council  was  held  in 
the  kitchen. 

"  I  shall  not  remain  here,"  exclaimed  Lisette,  "  (0  die  with  curiosity.' 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Chrielal,  the  milkmaid. 

"Oh!  patience!  patience  I  chiidren,"  said  Catharina.  "Lips  is  at 
persevering  boy,  and  will  find  it  all  out;  besides,  I  have  promised  him 
a  cold  capon  if  he  succeeds,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  earn  it." 

Just  then  the  baron  and  Felix  came  out  of  the  garden,  and  passed  the 
kitchen  window;  they  were  in  earnest  conversation.      The  steward 
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Wtended  the  baron  to  his  carriage,  ehook  hands  with  him,  and  turned 
again  toward  the  ^rden.  This  pantomitne  was  watched  with  intense' 
interest  hy  the  pany  in  the  kitchen.  As  the  baron  drove  oH;  Lisette,  full 
of  curiosity  ^tnd  rag'e,  seized  a  long  trenchiT  knife  end  ran  after  the 
Weward.  He  entered  the  gate  and  shut  it  behind  him.  She  followed; 
but,  suddenly  encountering  Lips  with  a  wild  terror-stricken  fece,  she 
dropped  the  knife,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  hastily  relrtated  lo  the 
kitchen.  Lips  sprang  after  her,  and,  with  wild  exclamations,  began 
dancing  about  the  floor.    All  crowded  round  him  with  eager  curiosity. 

"Lips)  good  Lips  I"  cried  Liaette  implonngly — "out  with  it,  out 
with  it !" 

But  Lips  continued  to  jump  and  dance  about  the  kitchen,  unheeding 
their  entreaties.  Catharina,  however,  took  a  more  effectual  way  to 
banish  the  enchantment  from  his  feet:  holding  up  the  promised  capon, 
she  said — ^"Tell  us.  Lips — or" 

That  seemed  to  bring  Lips  to  his  senses;  with  a  very  mj'steriotis 
expression  of  face,  he  began — 

"  Swear  l" 

"  We  swear,"  cried  they  with  one  voice. 

"  Not  to  betray  what  I  shall  reveal." 

"  Not  to  betray  what  you  shall  reveal," 

"  You  know  Adeline's  binh-day  tree.  It  is  all  white  with  blosoms 
iike  a  tablecloth,  exactly  like  a  white  tablecloth." 

Various  were  the  exclamations  and  lamentations  at  this  intelligencR 
Lips  continued :  "  Remember,  you  have  all  sworn ;  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  get,  if  you  should  betray  me.  I  contrived  to  follow  the 
baron  and  Felix  into  the  garden  and  hide  behind  the  hedge.  I  heard 
them  coming,  but  the  bushes  were  so  thick  I  could  not  see.  I  succeeded 
in  breaking  some  away,  and  looked  through.  They  were  standing 
looking  at  the  blooming  tree.  The  dry  leaves  rustled  as  I  broke  the 
branches,  so  that  they  heard  me.  They  both  hastened  towards  the 
hedge;  but  I  slipped  away,  hid  me  behind  the  water-trough,  and  lay 
there  in  the  wet  until  they  left  the  garden.  Then  I  climbed  as  quickly 
as  I  could  over  the  wall.  Oh  I  if  they  had  found  me!  The  women 
were  loud  in  their  comments  upon  this  strange  intelligence.  All  con- 
curred in  predicting,  with  many  tears,  the  certain  death  of  the  ludy 
Adeline ;  they  went  on  to  talk  of  her  shroud,  and  bow  she  would  look 
in  her  coffin — a  conversation  which  the  reader  may  as  well  be  spared. 


Again  the  evening  sun  vras  pouring  its  warm  radiauce  orer  the  BU* 
tumn  scene;  again  sat  Adeline  by  the  window  watching  it  declining. 
She  was  lovely  and  serene,  and  seemed  gradually  recovering.  Het 
mother  gently  approached  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  How  is  my  dear  daughter  ?"  she  tenderly  inquired. 

"  Oh,  well,"  whispered  the  maiden,  affectionately  onbracing  her 
mother.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  mottmfiilly :  "  And  yet  how 
aooQ  I  must  leave  you  I" 
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"  Yon  imagine  yonr  ilbcas  more  aerioiti  than  it  mlly  is,"  aud  her 
mMher  in  a  soothing  tone,  aa  abe  seated  heraelf  neat  her. 

"  Deceive  me  not,"  aaid  Adeline ;  "  1  am  very  ill — but,"  added  abv 
ferrcntly,  "  God  will  help  me — will  he  not  J" 

"  He  will  indi-^d,  my  awect  daughter "  replied  the  Baroneaa  Vcn 
Eichbcrg,  wiping  the  teara  from  her  eyes. 

Jiut  then  in  came  Paulinei  she  waa  followed  by  the  baron  and  the 
doctor. 

"  Well,  my  lair  patient,"  said  the  phyaician, "  bow  are  you  to4ay  1" 

"  Belter— Uod  be  thanked  1"  aaid  the  faaroneas,  and  Adeline  amiUngly 
confirmed  her  motbet'a  ansner. 

The  doctor  bi>gan  the  usual  ezamination,  whkh  was  «o  aatiibdory 
that  he  began  to  j€at  about  the  yotmg  lady's  ball  dreasea  for  the  ensuing 
gay  season. 

All  filmed  rejoiced  at  hia  Givourable  opiDi<»  except  the  baron  ;  he 
alood  lost  in  thought,  looking  indly  and  abatracledly  upon  the  glowing 
Bonset.  He  was  at  length  orouaed  from  hie  reverie  by  hearing  the  phy- 
sician speak  ofa  strange  patient, to  whom  he  had  been  called  n  fewdaya 
before. 

"  He  ia,"  said  the  doctor, "  a  young  man  not  thirty  yean  old,  an  I!ng- 
l'"btii«n  and  immensely  rich.  Hia  misanthropy  closely  verges  upon 
insanity ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  him,  physically,  entirely  well.  Aa 
soon  as  I  entered  his  apartment,  he  began  to  aak  about  different  kinds  of 
poiscHis  and  their  effects.  He  asys  the  present  race  of  men  ore  ao  cor- 
rupt, thai  he  intends  to  rid  the  earth  of  them  by  poisoning  the  air  and 
the  water.  To  find  out  a  poison  for  this  very  useful  purpose,  is  now  bis 
seaWa  study ;  and  he  wants  my  aid — for  this  reason  he  sent  for  me." 

"  He  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  second  deluge,"  said  the  banm, 


"  He  must  be  a  monster  I"  exclaimed  Pauline.  "  Doctor,  are  you 
not  afraid  to  go  to  him  alone!" 

"  Not  at  all,"  raid  the  doctor.  "  On  the  contrary,  hts  misanthropy  it 
the  result  of  his  excessive  benevolence.  His  &ithful  servant  informed 
me  that  the  brave  Sir  William  (so  he  is  named)  had  sp«ii  his  wbole 
life  in  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures ;  that  his  kind- 
ness has  been  abused ;  hia  benevoliDce  rewarded  with  ingratitude — until 
he  hod  lost  all  belief  in  the  exccll«ice  of  human  nature;  and  that  to 
exterminate  the  race,  haa  now  become  a  darling  project  with  him.  The 
gloomy  temperament  of  his  naticm  has  helped  to  nourish  this  strange 
idea." 

"  Where  does  he  lodge  t*'  naked  Pauline. 

"  On  the  mouDtain  rood,"  answered  the  physician.  "  Would  you  like 
to  see  this  monster  I  1  am  convinced  that  the  sight  of  your  charouDg 
fiice  would  put  an  end  to  his  misanthropy ;  at  least  to  his  hatred  of  the 
&irer  portion  of  the  race." 

Puor  Pauline  blushed  at  this  compliment,  but  added  timidly — "  Da 
a  road ;  the  water-pipes  that  supply  us  co.ne  from  the  moon- 
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luos.  Peihftpt  Sir  William  will  begia  tiii  muanthropic  ezperimea 
npoB  tlieia" 

Heie  the  boron  laughed  heartily. 

"Beootalannedidear  Pauline,"  said  tfaedoctoiconsoliogly;  "it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  oot  caiiy  it  so  bi." 

They  convened  ibr  nme  time  about  the  stranger.  At  length  the 
doctor  took  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  the  baron  accompanied  him  out  of 
the  room. 

"  I  have  the  beat  hopes,"  said  the  doctor  when  they  were  ia  tbe  ante- 
chamber, "  of  the  speedy  reatorstion  of  the  I^y  Adeline ;  but  I  must 
beg  that  she  be  carefully  guarded  against  any  agitation  or  excitement 
la  die  present  state  of  her  nervous  system,  the  effect  might  be  very 
pngudicial" 

"  IDear  mothw,"  said  Pauline  coazingly,  "  we  are  again  alone  -,  do 
let  me  bring  in  poor  little  Emily — she  begs  so  to  see  ber  dear  Adele." 

"  Oh  I  pray,  do,"  said  Adeline ;  "  surely  it  will  not  hurt  ne." 

"  If  she  will  be  qui^"  said  her  modier.  "  Ske  is  g«ierally  ao  noisy, 
it  would  disturb  you.  Vou  may  bring  hex  inj  but  as  soon  as  she  be- 
counea  troublesome^  I  will  send  you  both  out" 

Pauline  ran  out,  and  soon  letumed,  leading  by  the  hemd  Bmily,  tfaa 
pet  of  the  fomily,  a  child  of  four  years  old. 

"Come  to  me,!'  said  Adeline  aJQ*ectioaaldy.  "Whatl  wiU  yon  not 
^ve  me  one  kiss  V 

But  the  child,  contrary  to  her  usual  manner,  stood  frightened  and 
limid  at  a  distance,  looking  sadly  at  her  sick  sister. 

"  Come,  you  were  so  anxious  to  see  youi  dear  Adele ;  come  to  her," 
.  said  Pauline,  caieadng  the  child  and  drawing  her  chair  nearor. 

No  sooner  had  Emily  touched  the  pale,  cold  hand  of  tbe  invalid,  than 
she  drew  back,  weeping  bitterly. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dftrling }"  asked  Pauline  teoderly. 

"  Oh  I  dear  sitter,  Addy  I"  cried  the  child,  sobbing  landly. 

"  You  are  certainly  going  to  die  1  your  birth-day  tree  at  the  country- 
«e«it  is  all  in  blossom  I" 

White  as  a  lily,  Adeline  sai^  back  at  tbne  words. 

"Emily I"  cried  her  mother,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  unlucky 
prophet  of  calamity  from  the  room.  But  the  fright  hod  pakied  all  bta 
limba. 

"  Ob  I  my  sister  I  my  sister  t"  cried  Paulme  waeping,  and  sank  a 
the  feet  of  the  pale  and  motionleas  Adeline. 

VI 

It  was  noon  on  tbe  following  day,  and  the  femily  were  collected  round 
A'lelinc's  bed.  A  death-like  silence  reigned — broken  only  by  the  weep- 
ing of  her  brother  and  sister.  Henry  was  loudest  ra  his  grief  He 
was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  couch ;  he  could  not  now  help  acknow- 
ledging the  fearful  reality  of  Adeline's  malady,  which  be  had  before 
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altribuied  to  fiincy.  The  friphl  of  yesterday's  discoTCry— the  sign  of 
the  neai  approach  of  death,  given  in  the  tree  so  mysieriously  blossoming 
^had  Kuch  an  cETt-ct  on  ihe  nervous  feelings  of  the  sick  girl,  that  eren 
the  physician  be^an  to  despair  of  her  it^covery.  He  nt  iboughtfiilly 
by  her  side  with  his  fui^^cr  upon  her  pulse.  She  lay  in  a  fereriih 
■lumber.  Al  length  he  rose,  brckoned  to  itic  baron,  who  stood  Mnpified 
with  grief,  and  ihey  left  the  apartment  lo^eiher. 

"  My  art  can  Jo  no  more,"  said  the  doctor  when  ihey  were  alone. 
"  This  unhappy  fantasy  of  the  tree  has  taken  compIi'[<^  possession  of  her, 
and,  if  we  cannot  gL-t  rid  of  h,  we  must  prepare  for  the  wor^.  I  can- 
not assure  you  of  hrr  life  a  wetk  longer." 

''And  is  there  no  help? — noneT"  asked  the  baron,  who  could  no 
longer  control  his  asony. 

"  There  is  one  wav."  said  the  physician  slowly  and  thoughlfully. 

"  And  that?"  asked  the  baron  eagerly,  seizing  the  doctor's  band. 

"  Is  a  means  somewhat  strange,"  was  the  reply.  After  a  panse,  he 
added — "  My  lord,  will  you  give  me  carle  blanche  f" 

"Only  save  my  daughter." 

"  Then  give  me  the  key  of  your  park  in  the  cwmtry."  The  baron 
looked  astonished;  but  when  the  odier  quietly  repeated,  "The  key  of 
your  park,"  he  complied  in  silence. 

The  sick  girl  awoke.  How  beautiful,  how  rery  beautiliil  she  was! 
Illness  had  destroyed  none  of  her  loveliness.  The  approach  of  death 
gave  a  touching  solemiiity  to  an  expression  of  meek  resignation  that 
increased  it  tenfold.  She  seemed  already  on  sngel.  But,  oh!  the 
vanity  of  woman — green  and  flourishing  even  on  the  verge  of  the 
gravel 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  Adeline  aoAly,  "  yon  will  not  have  all 
my  hair  cW  off  like  Clementina's  before  she  died  of  the  brain  feverT" 

"  Do  not  talk  thus  t"  answered  her  mother  sobbing ;  "  you  shall  not 
die — you  shall  stay  with  us — shall  she  not,  Pauline  f" 

I^uline  could  only  answer  by  her  tears. 

"  Clementina  calls  me  I"  said  the  maidea  "  She  is  an  angel !  Aht 
she  was  one  in  this  world— and,  next  to  yon  and  Pauline,  my  dearest 
thend.  It  will  soon  be  a  month  since  she  left  us.  Oh)  mother,  aae 
wish  " — and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  feebly — "  let  me  havea  coffin  hlte 
hers.  The  coffin  lined  and  bordered  with  blue  satin,  my  shrond  of 
white  satin,  and  put  on  me  the  blond  veil — my  birth-day  gift  IVom  the 
General's  lady — and  flowers, — oh,  yes!  many  flowers!  I  shall  sleep 
softly  as  she  does." 

Henry,  deep  as  was  his  grief,  could  not  ctHitain  his  displeasure  at 
these  words,  which  he  thought  unsuited  to  his  siMer's  situation.  "  Ade- 
line, do  not  be  silly,"  cried  he  in  an  angry  time.  She  looked  up  meekly 
in  reply  to  his  reproof;  but  the  baroness  siid,  "  My  daughter,  I  conjure 
you  dismiss  these  thoughts,  which  tend  to  retard  your  recovery.  As  to 
your  birth-day  tree,  I  assure  you  what  has  been  told  you  is  not  tiaa 
Will  you  not  believe  your  parents  1" 
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"  And  if  it  does  bloom,"  said  Henry  impatiently, "  why  let  it  bloom — 
what  istbe  harm?  Adeline,  you  are  a  sensible  girl — have  had  a  good 
education — would  you  be  the  slave  of  a  vulgar  superstition  7" 

"I  would  not,  indeed,"  replied  Adeline  softly;  but  your  trembling 
voices  bespeak  your  fears  too  well" 

"  Then  you  will  be  a  victim  to  this  folly  I"  cried  Heury,  and  full  of 
▼exation  and  anger  he  left  tiie  chamber.  Adeline  feh  his  unkindness  j 
for  her  teare  dropped  like  pearls  upon  the  silken  coverlet 

"  Oh!  forgive  him!"  cried  Pauline;  "he  means  well,  though  he 
speaks  so  harshly." 

"  If  he  only  knew,"  said  Adeline, "  how  certain  I  am  of  the  approach 
of  death  since  my  tree  has  bloomed — how  the  idea  haa  pervaded  my 
whole  being — how  involuntary  is  ray  belief. — oh  !  it  is  no  superstition ; 
it  is  no  foHy — it  is  the  voice  of  God  ;  he  calls  me  to  himself!" 

In  vain  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  mother  and  sister.  The  inva- 
lid listened  meekly,  sorrowfully,  without  gainsaying;  but  ihe  belief  that 
iier  death  was  near,  remained  in  her  mind  unshaken. 

VII 

When  the  doctor  left  the  baron's  house,  he  hastened  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing, ordered  his  carriage  immediately,  then  went  to  his  chamber,  opened 
his  bureau,  and  took  out  a  purse  of  gold. 

"  It  is  a  venture,  indeed,"  he  said  to  hitnsell^  weighing  the  louis  d'ors 
in  his  hand,  the  hardly  earned  fruit  of  a  whole  month's  labor,  "  and  God 
only  knows  if  it  will  avail ;  yet,  if  life  can  be  saved,  the  price  is  not  loo 
dear,"  He  put  the  gold  in  his  pocket,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  then  went  out  and  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage.  After  an 
hour's  drive,  he  came  to  a  handwme  house  surronnded  by  a  garden ;  he 
alighted  and  asked  for  Master  Janak.  He  was  ushered  into  a  parlour 
where  sat  the  person  he  wished  to  see. 

Their  conference  was  long;  it  seemed  about  something  the  doctor 
wished  greatly  to  procure,  but  with  which  the  possessor  was  unvriiling 
to  part. 

'■  Tou  shall  be  well  paid,  very  well  paid  for  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  other ;  "  but  it  is  not  for  sale," 

"Bethink  you,"  continued  the  physician — "  I  will  count  you  for  that 
one,  five  louis  d'ors  ;  you  can  spare  it  me  for  that?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse — it  is  a  fair  price ;  but  I  cannot  let  it  go," 

"Must  I  go,  then,  disappointed ?" 

"  You  might  have  it,  if  one  thing  were  possible." 

The  physician  drew  the  roll  of  gold  from  his  pocket  "  Here  an 
thirty  louis  d'ors — take  them." 

"  If  you  offered  me  a  hundred,  I  could  not." 

"A  hundred!  not  for  a  hundred?"  repeated  the  physician  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  Think  it  not  caprice,"  said  Janak ;  "  be  assured  I  wonld  close  the 
ba  rgain  with  pleasure,  were  it  not  for  one  circumstance.    We  are  alone ; 
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I  will  tnut  to  yoar  diKred<H],  and  ezplaia  all  to  yoa."     Here  a  long 
and  earnest  conference  followed. 

"And  there  are  none  beddea  yoiin  in  the  country  7"  asked  the  doctor 
when  the  other  had  finished  hla  communication. 

"  None,  so  &r  aa  I  know,"  waa  the  reply;  "  bowoTer,  yon  can  in- 
quire; I  cannot  be  certain." 

"  Time  presses,"  said  the  physician,  while  he  traversed  (he  apartment 
thoughtfully.  Me  seemed  to  debate  with  himaeUl  At  last  he  slopped 
before  Janak 

"  Coal  what  it  will,"  he  said  in  a  decided  tone,  "  I  must  hare  it— life, 
human  life,  hangs  upon  it  I" 

"Life!"  cried  Janak  terrified — ^"uponmy"^— • 

"  You  have  in  hand  a  hundred  louii  d'ors,"  inteimpted  the  physician. 
"  You  shall  not  lose  the  place ;  I  ^am  not  without  influence  amoag 
high  fiuniliea.  Iwilldoall  in  my  power;  if.I  fail,  you  hare  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  one  hundred  louis  d'ors  I     Now,  no  denial" 

Jandk  in  vain  besought  him  for  one  day's  consideratian ;  bnt  the  doc- 
tor pleaded  so  earnestly,  so  plausibly,  that  half  consenting,  half  compelled, 
the  bargain  was  closed.  Now  you  are  bat  I"  cried  his  viriter, — "  In 
two  hours  I  will  be  here  again." 

He  stepped  into  his  carriage,  murmuring  at  the  deameaa  of  his  pur> 
chase,  and  drove  back  to  the  city. 

Till 

"  Ah,  my  dear  doctor,"  cried  Sir  William,  who  was  seated  before  a 
massive  folio,  "welcome,  welcome! — no  specific  yet?  Here  I  haTO 
been  the  whole  day  turning  over  these  cursed  biographies  of  famoos 
poisoners;  but  they  are  all  bunglers,  smatterers ;  there  is  do  thorough- 
going plan,  no  system.  Doctor,  I  saw  this  morning  more  clearly  than 
ever  what  miserable,  mischievous,  wicked,  malicious  wretches  are  the 
whole  race  of  men.  Here  for  an  hour,  under  my  window,  the  idle 
vagabonds  of  the  street  have  been  carrying  on  their  devilish  riots. 
.  Heaven  only  knows  whal  they  were  about ;  bnt  their  mischievous,  ma- 
licious dispoaitionB  were  clear  as  the  day.  If  one  could  give  the  other  a 
sly  thump,  the  whole  devil's  brood  of  them  burst  out  a  laughing;  the 
laughter  went  throu^  my  very  bonca  How  fearful  was  the  thought 
of  the  increase  of  such  a  race  I  My  dear  doctor,  how  far  are  yott 
advanced  in  your  search  V 

"  The  vastness  of  the  undertaking,"  replied  the  physician.  "a«  wdl 
as  the  danger  we  run  from  the  police,  demand  the  utmost  caution.  Pre- 
cipitation can  only  injure  our  enterprise;  we  must  approach  the  goal 
■tep  by  step." 

"  Very  true— rery  right,"  observed  Sir  William  ;  "bat  further" 

't  It  would  also  be  unadvisable  to  work  upon  the  mass  before  we  have 
made  the  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale." 

"Auite  right;  but,  my  dear  doctor,  the  •pecific"^—y-  , 

"  I  think  I  have  discovered  one."  '       S 
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"Obi  glotirai.doctorl"  cried  Bii  Williani, aageily  embracing  him, 
"  what  is  it  V 

"  It  will  refjuire,  indeed,  a  trial  beforehand;  and  I  wish  you  to  be 
pceaeot  to  witncflg  tbe  isanner  in  wbich  the  poison  works." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Nota  bme — I  do  not  intend  to  be  ilt 
rictim  myselC" 

"  Never  ieor ;  lot  the  specific  has  the  advantage  over  all  othera.  Tha 
pnissic  acid  is  the  moat  deadly  of  ail  known  poiaona,  and  is  found  in  the 
kernels  of  the  peach,  plum,  cherry,  dtc.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  Uwt 
the  acid  also  existed  in  tbe  blouom  of  these  fruit-trees  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form.  I  esamined  tbe  blossoms ;  but  found  my  expectation  die- 
appointed  as  often  as  I  made  the  trial  I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
until  my  acquaintance  with  you  renewed  the  subject  in  my  mind,  and, 
by  more  diligent  search,  I  found  what  I  sought."  i 

"  You  found  it,  my  darling  doctor,  iu  the  blonom  of  tbe  tree  1" 

"  Not  ia  the  natural  blossom  which  the  spring  produces,  but  in  the 
OTtiJUial — that  which  ia  forced  upon  nature." 

"  But  how  is  that  posnblef"  asked  Sir  William  astonished. 

"  It  is  very  easy.  By  a  chemical  agent  I  have  discovered  the  sap  of 
the  tree  is  to  iacreased  and  strengthened,  that  it  bursts  into  bloom  almost 
at  ooce  without  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  This  forcing  of  nature 
ia  productive  of  the  most  wonderful  efiecta.  The  pnueic  acid  eiials  in 
these  flowers  in  its  strongest  form ;  their  scent  is  death" 

"  Excellent  I — ^but,  my  dearest  doctor,"  interrupted  Sir  William. 

"  Let  me  come  to  an  end.  This  scent  possesses  the  property  of  coa- 
tagioo,  end  can  be  made  to  infect  tbe  natural  and  healthy  blossoms  in 
the  spring,  so  that  by  means  of  a  single  tree  a  whole  country  can  be 
poisoned.  The  other  means  of  spreading  it  through  tbe  air  must  also 
be  considered.  If  fortune  bvors  us,  we  can  be  done  with  Europe  next 
spring." 

"Wonderful  manl"  cried  Sir  William  in  admiration;  "the  human 
race  is  not  worthy  of  labors  so  sublime  even  for  their  destruction.  Bat 
for  us  to  whom  this  undertaking  belongs,  where  shall  tet  find  an  antt 
dote  J" 

"  He  were  a  poor  poisoner,"  said  the  doctor,  "  who  thought  not  of 
that     It  has  been  in  my  cellar,  in  well  sealed  flasks,  for  a  year  past" 

"  Victoria!"  cried  the  Englishman  clapping  bts  hands. 

"  As  for  the  trial,"  continued  the  physician,  "  it  is  this :  I  have,  in 
the  park  of  the  country-seat  of  the  Baron  Von  Eichberg,  stume  trees 
with  the  artifieiai  blossoms,  yet  so  inferior  are  they  that  their  scent  has 
no  effect  upMt  a  person  in  sound  health  that  does  not  come  too  near. 
The  baron's  family  shall  be  present,  and  see  the  miracle  with  their  own 
eyes." 

"  But  if  the  scent  has  no  eflbcl,"  interrupted  Sir  William,  "  bow  can 
we  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  poison?" 

"  Among  the  members  of  the  baron's  fiunily,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  is  a 
beautiful,  but  delicate  aod  aervous,  young  lady ;  1  beg  you  to  observei 
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her  strictly,  and  iee  what  eSect  the  first  scent  of  the  cherry-blossoms  has 
on  her.  In  her,  whose  nerves  are  exquiaite ly  susceplible,  you  may  see 
the  influpnce  of  the  poison.  Shc^  will  probably  tiie  on  the  spot;  but  bet 
death  will  be  attributed  to  her  disease;  whereas  ^Bt  might  be  suspected 
in  the  case  of  a  healthy  person — perhaps  might  be  brought  into  coodict 
with  the  police. 

"  I  understand,  my  good  sir ;  and  when  shall  we  make  the  trial  ?" 

"  To-morrowat  noon,  if  fortunefavnrsus.  Vetone  thing:  lam  ei- 
trao[din3rily  pressed  for  money ;  could  you  accommodate  me  for  a  few 
weeks  with  seventy  louis  d'ors  ?" 

Sir  William  opened  n  drawer  in  his  bureau  and  threw  out  gold  and 
bank-nnics  on  the  table.  "Take  all  you  want,"  said  he;  "your  dis- 
covery is  worth  thodsands  to  mi  !"' 

"  I  need  only  seventy,"  answced  the  doctor,  counting  out  the  sum. 
"  In  a  few  mei  ks  I  will  repay  you.  Now,  farewell,  and  be  ready  to- 
morrow ;  I  will  call  for  you  before  noon." 

IX 

On  his  next  morning's  visit  to  his  patient,  the  doctor  met  the  baroness 
in  the  anle-chamber.  When  he  asked  after  Adeline,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  I  have  given  up  all  hope  t"  she  said.  "  Who  can  strive 
against  a  dark  fate  that  has  ruled  our  family  for  centuries?  It  calls  for 
another  victim  1"  She  wept  bitterly.  "  Day  and  night,"  pursued  she, 
"  my  daughter  thinks,  talks,  dreams  of  nothing  but  the  tree  of  death; 
ahe  is  persuaded  that  the  next  new  mo<Hi,  according  to  the  old  saying,  a 
the  end  of  her  term  of  life." 

"  How  comes  it,"  asked  the  doctor,  "  she  spoke  not  to  me  about  the 
tree?" 

■'  She  feared,"  replied  the  baroness,  "  you  would  call  her  belief  super- 
stition." 

The  doctor  said  no  more ;  but  passed  into  the  sick  chamber.  Adeline 
was  reclining  on  the  so£i ;  Pauline,  with  tearfiil  eyes,  was  sitting  beside 
her  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  from  which  she  had  been  reading  to  her 
sister. 

The  wonted  questioning  began.  The  sisters  observed,  however,  a 
singular  abstraction  in  the  physician's  maimer.  An  eipressioQ  of  thought- 
fulness  clouded  his  generally  cheerful  countenance.  Many  even  of  Ade- 
line'8.an8wers  were  apparently  unheeded ;  and  he  sat  looking  over  his 
own  prescription  a  long  while,  till  the  expectation  of  the  yonng  ladies 
amotmted  almost  to  apprehension. 

"  You  find  me  somewhat  absent  today,"  said  he  at  length  apokr- 
gizingly ;  "  hut  the  singular  phenomenon  I  have  witnessed  has  tasked  in 
Tsin  my  learning,  as  a  naturahst,  to  account  for  it.  You  haveboth 
doubtless  heard  the  story  of  trees  blossoming  in  harvest,  and  probably 
thought  it  bhnlous.  Now,  I  aaure  ]n>u,  1  saw  it  yesterday  with  mf 
own  eyes.     Lady  Adehne's  birth-day  tree  is  in  fall  blosKnn."^ 
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In  vain  Pauline,  by  eloquent  looks  implored  the  doctor  to  be  silenL 
He  was  apparently  loo  much  absorbed  to  notice  her.  Adeline,  who 
found  ber  impressions  thus  confirmed,  grew  paler,  and  grsBped  the 
cushions  to  prevent  herself  from  , falling.  The  physician,  who 
seemed  not  to  observe  the  emotion  of  his  patient,  took  a  paper  box  from 
his  pocket,  and,  from  il,  presented  her  with  a  twig  full  of  blossoms.  ''  I 
have  brought  you  this  as  a  specimen,"  said  he. 

Adeline  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  looked  at  it  in  long,  in  moura* 
ful  silence,  then  handed  it  to  her  sister.  "  See,  Pauline,"  said  she  softly 
"  my  death  flowers  I" 

Pauline  dropped  the  filial  branch.  The  doctor,  who  seemed  still 
occupied  with  his  paper  box,  took  from  it  another  twig,  "  I  must  ask 
pardon,"  said  he,  "  for  my  mistake ;  this  is  the  branch  from  Lady  Ade- 
line's tree.     You  perceive  it  is  much  handsomer  than  the  other." 

"  And  where  is  this  from  1"  asked  Pauline  quickly,  snatching  il  up 
from  the  floor. 

"  Indeed,  my  dearest  Pauline,"  answered  the  doctor,  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly  from  which  tree  that  was  broken.  See,  I  have  another," 
holdiniT  up  a  third  specimen ;  "■  it  is  of  quite  a  different  sort" 

"  How  I"  cried  Pauline  with  deep  emotion,  as  if  life  and  death  faung 
upon  her  words  ;  "  are  there  othtr  trees  blossoming  in  our  park  1" 

"  That  is  the  mystery,"  said  the  doctor  pensively.  "  If  it  were  only 
the  Lady  Adeline's,  it  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Ae  tree  was 
diseased;  but  I  yesterday  counted  no  less  than  a  dozen  in  full  bloom,  and 
it  an  mo  to  thinking  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Ah,  our  knowledge  is 
nothing,  ailer  all,  but  patchwork." 

"  Adele,  my  Adele  I"  cried  Pauline,  and  tears  of  joy  burst  from  her 
beautiful  eyes;  "you  are  saved,  my  Adele,  my  sister  I"  and  she  sank 
half  senseless  into  her  arms- 

"I  shall  stay  with  you,  Paulinel"  answered  the  sick  girl,  weeping 
on  her  sister's  bosom.  They  remained  long  clasped  in  a  silent  embrace. 
The  good  doctor  wiped  away  a  tear  unobserved  before  he  spoke  agaia 
"  But,  ladies,  I  do  not  understand  why  this  singular  and  rather  sad  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  should  create  such  joy  in  you  T' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  doctor,"  cried  Pauline,  who  was  first  to  recover  Irom 
her  ecstacy,  "  I  could  kiss  you  for  tJie  good  news !" 

"  Indeed  I  then  do  so,  my  pretty  Pauline." 

"Adeline  shall  live  many  new  moons  yet  I — the  other  trees  are  in 
blossom — the  chronicle  threatens  nothing;  it  is  not  alone  her  birth-day 
tree  I"  and  she  clapped  her  little  hands  for  delight.  Adeline  leaned  for- 
ward and  whispered  to  the  doctor,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  aeaichingly 
upon  him, 

"  You  are  surely  not  deceiving  aal" 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  he,  "  you  have  strength  to  walk;  a 
short  drive  cannot  hurt  you  this  delicious  morning.  How  say  yon,  will 
you  go  and  see  the  blossoming  grove  with  your  own  eyea  t" 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  charming !"  cried  Pauline.    "  Dearest  Adele,  > 
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come,  come! — the  good  doctor  would  not  adrise  any  thing  that  cotild 
hurt  you ;  we  will  wrap  you  up  irarmly,  Only  look  at  the  bright  blue 
akyi" 

"  Doctor,"  aaid  Adeline,  "  yon  will  answer  for  my  safety  f  and  she 
gave  conseat  to  accompany  her  aiater  to  the  country-seat 

"Victoria!"  cried  the  physician j  and  Pauliae  flew  to  coimnuoicate 
the  good  Dews  to  hei  parents. 


"  Stay  here  quietly,"  said  the  doctor  to  Sir  William,  aa  he  pieced  him 
behind  the  grove  of  yew  trees;  "through  this  small  opening  you  can 
see  the  eflect  of  the  poisonous  flowers  without  being  observed  yourself." 

"  And,  dear  doctor,  you  ihiok  the  young  lady  will  really  die  ?"  asked 
the  Engiishman  somewhat  anxiously,  while  he  held  his  snuSl>ox  ct»i- 
linually  to  his  nose  to  protect  himself  from  the  poisonous  scent. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply ;  "  weak  nerves  are  most  susceptible." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  mine  are  of  the  strongest,"  said  Sir  William. 
"  Doctor,  I  feel-very  far  from  welL" 

"  Imagination,"  observed  the  doctor. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  the  young  man,  "those  cursed  flowers  are  be- 
ginning to  eSect  me ;  we  should  have  brought  a  little  of  your  antidote 
with  us."     ^ 

"  1  pledge  you  my  word,"  said  the  physician,  "the  flowers  have  m 
effect  upon  you.     Keep  quiet,  the  baron's  family  will  soon  be  here." 

"  The  poor  child  I"  sighed  Sir  William  to  himself  "  Doctor,  good 
doctor,"  he  said,  afiec  a  pause,  in  an  earnest,  gentle  voice. 

"Welir 

"  It  is  a  phy— one  so  young" 

"  How  I"  cried  the  doctor  in  {KemJng  astonishment ;  "  do  you  draw 
back  1  What  matters  it  if  a  nervous  maiden  dies  a  few  mouths  before 
her  time,  when,  according  to  our  sublime  plan,  all  Europe  will  soon  be 
a  solitude  7" 

"  Very  true,  indeed,"  answered  the  young  man. 

The  rolling  of  wheels  was  heard.  "  They  come !"  cried  the  phya- 
cian.  "  Keep  quiet,  Sir  William."  He  went  to  the  park  gate.  The 
Englishman  stood  with  beating  heart  looking  through  the  opening 
among  the  trees. 

XI 

Adeline  passed  down  the  avenue  between  her  sister  and  the  doctor, 
feeling  aa  if  she  were  in  a  new  world.  Her  dark  hair  was  parted  oa 
her  forehead,  contrasting  sweetly  with  its  marble  whiteness;  a  delicate 
flush  was  on  her  cheek,  and  a  gentle  smite  played  about  her  mouth ;  bat 
her  bosom  heaved  with  anxious  expectation— oil  seemed  to  her  a  happy 
dream ;  her  unlooked-for  restoration  to  health,  her  deUverance  from  the 
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horrible  anticipBtion  that  had  havuited  her.  Bhe  could  Bcarcely  ereo 
now  beliere  the  doctoi'a  word«;  a  vague  anxiety  oppressed  he^  until 
they  passed  the  yew  grove  and  stood  hefore  the  btonoming  trees.  Then 
she  saw  with  her  own  cyea  that  not  only  her  birth-day  tree,  but  many 
others  were  white  with  blossoms ;  and  the  bright  sun  shone  down  upon 
the  little  grove  as  if  it  were  a  dsy  in  spring.  The  dark  spell  that  had 
subdued  her  was  broken  I  All  was  clear;  there  was  no  delusion;  the 
death  sentence  was  revoked ;  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  great  for 
her  to  bear  I  She  tried  to  lift  up  her  bands  in  thanksgiving  to  heavm, 
but  her  strength  &iled  her,  and  she  sank  senseless  into  the  arms  of  th« 
physician. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  grove.  A  hand- 
some young  man  (despair  and  horror  in  bis  face)  rushed  out  "  I  am 
her  murderer  I"  he  cried,  and  threw  himself  breathless  at  the  maiden's 
feet 

"  Away  I"  cried  the  doctor  to  the  baron,  who,  petrified  at  this  doubia 
accident,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  obeyed  mechanically.  Adeline 
was  borne  to  the  carriage ;  the  baroness  and  Pauline  followed  in  great 
alarm. 

"  Return  to  the  city  immediately,  and  let  (he  young  lady  have  rest," 
said  the  doctor ;  "  in  half  an  hour  I  will  be  with  you.  Now  for  my 
other  patient" 

He  hastened  back  to  the  park  as  tho  carriage  drove  off.  The  young 
man  was  speedily  restored  to  consciousness.  "Is  the  angel  dead?" 
asked  be  eagerly ;  "  is  there  do  help  for  her  i" 

"Heaven  be  praised — none  I"  was  the  reply;  "the  poison  worked 
admirably;  but  she  never  complained  I  would  scarce  have  credited  it 
myself" 

"  Then  I  will  die,  too,"  cried  Sir  William,  and  threw  himself  again 
on  the  ground.  The  doctor  beckoned  a  servant  to  his  assistance;  they 
lifted  the  young  man  into  the  carriage,  and  drove  back  with  him  to  the 
city. 

No  sooner  was  the  park  empty,  than  an  old  man  came  out  of  the  gate 
house  towards  the  grove  as  fast  as  age  and  infirmity  would  permit  him 
to  walk.  He  bad  a  stick  in  his  hand,  ai>d  his  whole  demeanour  bespoke 
the  utmost  impatience  and  anger.  It  was  no  other  than  Florian,  the  old 
coachmim,  who  hod  setu  Adeline  carried  away  in  her  swoon,  and  was 
resolved  (o  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  untimely  blossoms  that  had,  as  be 
supposed,  caused  all  this  suffering.  He  began  to  beat  among  them  with 
his  stick  J  but  was  surprised  to  perceive  that  every  stroke  brought  the  blos- 
soms in  a  thick  shower  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  moments,  the  cherry- 
trees  stood  as  bare  as  any  other  trees  in  the  park. 

"See,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  with  great  satis&ction  at  his  own 
achievements,  "  what  worthless  trash  they  were  I  No  brave  cherry- 
tree  lets  its  blossoms  fall  thus,  as  if  they  were  only  glued  on.  But  I 
have  done  my  duly,"  He  went  out  muttering,  and  closed  the  gate  a.'ter 
him.  'QIc 
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XII 

"  Well,  the  n«w  moon  u  happily  ovti,"  add  the  doctor  ooe  day  lo 
thebatoa 

"  Ood  be  thanked  I  and  you,  my  bi-st  friend,"  replied  the  fither,  em- 
bracing the  physician;  "my  Adiliiie  is  now  in  perfect  health." 

'-Excellent!"  said  the  doctor;  "and  my  patient,  Sir  William,  has 
risen  like  a  phaoix  fiom  his  fever,  and  is  quite  cured  of  his  poison 
mania. 

"  He  visits  ub  daily,"  said  the  baron,  "  and  seems  to  take  great  interest 
in  Adeline,     He  is  a  noble  young  man." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  doctor ;  "  be  told  me  not  a  word  of  thai.  And 
Adeline  r' 

"  Oh,  she  always  welcomes  him  ivith  a  smile,  and  frowns  upon  Paa- 
liue  if  she  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Briutin." 

"Admirable!  A  pretty  romance  will  grow  out  of  my  cures:  be- 
trothment — marriage — baptism  of  children — new  generations  I'' 

"  In  which  romance,"  cried  the  baron,  grasping  the  physician's  hand, 
"  jfoti  play,  wonderful  man,  the  noblest  part  I  Now  the  new  moon  is 
over ;  tell  me,  dear  doctor,  how  you  managed  to  create  a  spring  in  the 
midst  of  desoiution." 

"  First  of  oil,"  said  the  jovial  physician,  "  we  will,  an  It  please  you, 
drink  a  glass  of  Pedro  Ximeni.-s  to  the  health  o(  the  young  pair.  Now," 
and  he  made  room  on  the  sofa  for  the  buron,  "  I  will  tell  you  ail  about 
it;  though,  in  truth,  there  is  not  much  lo  tell. 

"The  malady  of  your  daughter,  so  much  aggravated  by  on  idea  that 
had  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  1  taw  was  only  to  be  removed  by  an 
appeal  to  ber  imagination.  As  luck  would  have  it,  1  learned  that  the 
fiunous  gardener,  Janak,  had  with  much  trouble  brought  a  cberryire*'  to 
blossom.  1  resolved  to  purchase  it,  cost  what  it  would,  and  decorate  (riih 
the  flowery  twigs  the  trees  round  the  Lady  Adeline's  binh-day  tree.  It 
was  evident  that,  if  olber  trees  bloomed,  the  £ital  saying,  verified  by  the 
chronicle,  could  not  apply  lo  her ;  but  a  serious  obstacle  lay  in  my  nay, 
The  gardener  refused  to  sell  the  tree.  1  offered  for  it,  five,  ten,  twenty 
louis  d'ors,  all  in  vain.  At  length  he  confessed,  to  my  no  small  dismay, 
that  he  had  cultivated  the  tree  with  great  pains  for  a  present  to  the  prince 
aa  his  birthday.  The  place  of  court-gardener  was  then  vacant;  Janak 
was  one  of  the  candidates,  and  hoped,  by  means  of  the  cherry-tree,  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  prince,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  such  rarities. 
I  was  in  despair;  for,  without  the  tree,  I  saw  no  mdhod  of  saving  your 
daughter's  life.  I  renewed  my  solicitations;  and  at  length  obtained  it  at  the 
enormous  price  of  one  hundred  louis  d'ors,  with  the  promise  that  I  would 
use  my  utmost  influence  to  secure  him  the  desired  place.  The  bargain 
was  closed.  I  had  but  one^bird  of  the  stipulated  sum,  all  my  present 
wealth  I  How  was  I  to  procure  the  remainder  1  I  did  not  wish  to  apply 
to  you;  but  bethought  me  of  my  rich  patient,  Sir  William.  The  idea 
then  entered  my  biain  of  undertaking  his  cure  at  the  same  time;  thus, 
as  the  saying  goes,  '  hitting  two  birds  with  one  stone.'  " 
The  doctor  then  related  his  conspiracy  with  the  young  Englishman, 
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ind  explained  his  iDysterious  appearance  and  behaviour  in  the  perk.  "  I 
did  my  beat,"  he  concluded, "  to  combat  ia  both  patients  with  an  unhappy 
fauasy.     God  has  giren  me  auccesa ;  the  cure  is  complete." 

The  baron  lisUined  in  wonder  and  admiration ;  he  embraced  his  friend 
again,  and  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  with  a  full  heart  "  But  come,"  he 
cried,  "  come  and  see  the  git\  youraelf ;  tell  her  of  all— now  the  &tal 
day  is  past"  They  proceeded  to  the  baron's  house  without  delay,  and 
entered  the  dnwing-room  imannomiced.  Adeline,  blooming  as  a  rose, 
was  teated  by  the  wiodoiv,  working  at  a  pearl  necklace.  Sir  William 
and  Pauline  were  helping  her  arrange  the  pearls. 

"What  is  all  this)"  asked  the  doctor,  looking  over  the  yomig  man's 
ahooldei.  The  lovers  both  looked  up,  blushing  and  erabarrasaed.  "  Let 
me  feel  your  pulse,  Lady  Adeline,"  said'  tho  doctor.  She  reached  out 
her  small,  while  hand  timidly. 

"  Is  it  my  hand  or  yours  that  trembles  ao  t"  asked  the  physician.  "  1 
cannot  tell ;  Sir  William,  do  you  my  duty  for  onco,  and  tell  me  if  the 
yoimg  lady  has  fever."  The  young  man  obeyed  mechanically.  "  Bat, 
my  dearest  sir,"  cried  the  doctor  suddenly,  "  you  must  have  a  higher 
fever  than  she  has  !  I  must  confess  I  did  not  look  for  this;  I  hoped  to 
find  my  patients  recovered." 

William  and  Adeline  seemed  not  to  understand  the  doctor,  who  spoke 
as  if  in  deep  earnest.  But  Pauline  could  scarce  restrain  her  mirth  at 
the  comical  scene. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  my  pretty  Pauline?"  asked  he.  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  you  owe  me  a  kiss?     I  nm  come  to  claim  the  debt" 

It  was  now  Pauline's  turn  to  blush.  She  looked  as  if  she  would 
ftUdly  have  escaped  ;  but  the  doctor  was  resolute.  Then,  with  a  smile, 
he  took  the  lovers  each  by  the  band,  and,  turning  to  the  baion,  said, 

"  I  give  them  up  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  restored  to  health  in  body 
and  mind  ;  how  it  stands  with  their  hearti,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide." 

Sharp  were  the  rebukes  the  good  physician  had  to  encounter,  when 
his  patients  found  out  how  he  had  cured  them.  But  it  needed  little 
intercession  to  restore  faim  to  favour. 

XIII 
h  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the  spring  of  the  followmg  year,  and  pre- 
parations for  a  day  of  rejoicing  were  rife  about  the  country-seat  of  the 
Baron  Von  Eichberg.  The  gales  and  trees  were  hung  with  garlands 
of  flowers;  the  people  were  in  their  holiday  attire.  Old  Floriaa 
managed  every  thing.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  for  scarce  had 
the  sun  appeared  above  the  mountains,  when  the  approach  of  a  carriage 
from  the  city  was  hailed  with  loud  and  universal  acclamations.  Two 
gentlemen  on  horseback  accompanied  the  carri^^ ;  one  of  whom  wu 
conspicuous  for  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  he  managed  a  noble 
looking  borse.  The  rider  was  the  good  doctor,  and  the  horse  was  a 
present  from  Sir  William,  tried  today  for  the  first  time.    The  other 
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borsenian  wu  Henrj,  Mw  a  maieax  o(  medicioe  at  Leipng,  who  bad 
kft  fau  rtudies  for « time  to  be  piewnt  oo  thii  b^^  ocanoa.  Tbis 
occasion  waa  do  leaa  tban  lbs  mairiage  of  the  young  paii  who  woa 
■eated  in  the  carriage,  tba  bandaonw  Sir  William  and  the  chaiming 
Lady  Adeline. 

It  was  a  loveljr  day  I  The  hamlet  bells,  the  shoali  and  aonga  of  the 
pnsanta,  made  the  bills  echo  with  festive  aounds,  and  sent  haf^MiiesB  to 
the  hearts  of  the  united  fiunily,  added  to  the  welcome  of  the  epring,  soi^ 
dtine,  and  the  fn^rant  breeie.  The  doctor's  humonr,  I^ulint/s  nainM, 
Henry's  declanuloTy  eameatneaa  and  pedantry,  Emily's  artleMsesa,  and 
Florian's  intperiuiiBieflif  with  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  youthfnl  Invent 
and  the  beaitielt  gratitude  of  the  parents,  added  to  the  joyous  aeaaas  and 
the  beauty  of  the  day,  formed  a  picrarc  of  enjoym«it  which  the  writer 
of  this  tale  wishes  ail  bis  readers  could  have  witnessed  and  partaken. 
The  dinner  table  was  spread  in  the  park  under  the  green  canopy  of  trees. 
Spite  of  his  modest  remonstrances,  the  doctor  waa  compelled  to  occupy 
the  place  of  honour  between  William  aod  bis  &it  btide.  The  meal 
jiOMed  off  delightfully,  seasoned  by  sprightly  cooTeraation  and  pleamM 
jesla.  When  the  dessert  was  brought  on,  old  Florian,  with  a  miliniy 
air,  stepped  forth  and  asked  audiaice  for  a  delinquent  It  was  granted; 
and  Lips,  in  holiday  apparel,  came  up  to  Adeline,  offering  her  a  basket 
coTOred  with  flowers. 

"  Aba  I  'tis  our  miner  I"  cried  the  doctor  lauding,  while  Adeline 
remOTcd  the  flowers  and  uttered  on  ejclamation  of  surprise  at  seeing  the 
basket  full  of  rich  ripe  cherries,  a  great  rarity  for  that  early  aeaaon.  All 
were  eager  to  know  whence  they  came;  the  mystery  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  gardener,  Janak,  who,  through  the  doctor's  exerticms,  had 
succeeded  m  obtaining  the  appointment  he  wished  for,  had  refused  lo 
accept  the  enormous  sum  oSerred  for  the  cherry-tree,  mid  had  insisted 
upon  returning  the  louis  d'ors.  The  Doctor,  wbo  felt  that  be  could  not 
conscientiously  receive  them,  had,  with  them,  established  a  food  for  the 
relief  of  poor  gardeners.  Janak,  nevertheless,  felt  himself  still  ind^ited 
to  the  physician,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  of  showing  his  grati- 
tude to  him  and  his  good  will  to  the  family  of  his  friend  The  cherries 
were  his  gift;  Lips  had  begged  to  be  the  bearer,  that  his  peace  might 
thereby  be  made  for  snodry  misdemeanors. 

"YetfaemuMbe  punished," observed  Sir  William;  "prying  and  eavrs- 
dropping  should  not  be  allowed  lo  pass  with  impunity.  If  it.please  yoa, 
dear  father,  it  seems  proper  lo  me  that  you  should  give  the  boy  bis  dis- 
misBslnpoa  tbospct.  That  bemaynotbewithout  themeansofeomiDg 
hts  bread,  however,  I  will  take  him  into  my  service  as  groom," 

This  exceeded  Lips's  boldest  expeclationa;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy, 
bis  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  bim  He  come  op  to  Sir  William, 
kisMd  bis  hand,  end  sang  om,  to  the  great  amusHnent  of  the  company, 
"  Ride  Britannuk" 

The  eating  of  the  cherrie^  which  were  fomid  delicioua,  turned  the 
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conversadon  vpoa  the  subject  of  the  unnatunl  cherry  blossoms  of  last 
year. 

"  I  should  have  ceitaialy  died  before  the  new  moon,"  obserred  Adeline. 

"  And  Hearen  knows,'*  said  Sir  Williain,  "  what  outrageous  thing  I 
night  not  ha*e  done  in  my  misanEhn^ic  spleen." 

Here  brother  Henry  rose  and  thundered  brth  a  tremevdous  philippic 
against  superstition.  "Long  lire  sound  reason,"  he  cried  in  conclusion, 
«nd  the  glasses  clashed  together. 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,^'  said  the  baron,  standing  np.  "Long  live  rea- 
son ;  and  let  us  hereby  leam  ncd  to  combat  superstition  and  ianlasy  by 
angry  opposition,  but  by  prudence,  moderation,  anl  wisdom,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  this  our  worthy  friend  has  taught  us,  without  whoee  assistance 
we  should  in  all  probability  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
nnmber,  instead  of  meeting  here  ia  joy.  Deeply,  ny  children,  let  the 
lesson  sink  iato  your  hearts;  it  must  never,  nerer  be  forgotten;  and 
though  oui  friend's  beat  reward  ia  in  his  own  heart,  he  will  not  disdain 
thia  day  to  accept  our  united  wishes  for  his  happiness.  Long  liee  onr 
mmder-iMTking  doctor  f 

The  happy  lamily,  one  and  all,  repeated  the  wish.  Lipa,  at  a  signal 
&om  Florian,  flew  off  like  an  arrow,  and  instantaneously  the  peals  of 
trumpet  and  licttledrum  drowned  the  merry  huzzas.  "  Firel"  shouted 
Florian,  and  a  louder  uproar  comtneaced  :  the  church  and  castle  bells 
joined  their  harmonious  chime.  The  family  crowded  roimd  their  bene- 
£ictor ;  Pauline  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck  suddenly,  and  gave  him 
the  long^wed  kiss.  The  joy  was  too  much  even  for  the  doctor's  forti- 
tude: his  tears  flowed  without  restraiDi ',  but  all  were  smiling  around, 
aod  the  pure  blue  heaven  above  looked  smilingly  down  u^on  the  little 
heaven  below. 

Oawaoo,  N.  Y. 
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Why  do  I  turn,  my  early  youth,  with  lingering  glance  to  thee, 

And  ^vith  a  trembling  hand  unseal  the  founts  of  memory?. 

Why  do  I  mourn  in  silence  deep  o'er  yeara  that  long  have  flown, 

And  heavily  but  vainly  sigh  to  think  that  they  are  gonat 

Is  it  because  my  lip  and  cheek  no  more  with  beauty  glow! 

Because  no  longer  ringlets  fall  around  a  brow  of  snow  1 

Because  the  spirit-apeak  in  g  flush,  the  bloom  of  life  has  paalt 

is  it  these  things  that  ihadows  deep  across  my  pathway  c^t^oOQlc 
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Not  so :  with  tranquil  glance  I  gaze  upon  this  altered  fiice ; 
No  sorrow  for  these  peiislied  charms  fiuda  in  my  heart  a  place. 
Careless  I  mark  each  glrliah  grace,  one  after  one  decay, 
And  smile  to  think  my  joy  in  them  as  transient  was  as  ihey. 

Time  has  not,  with  unsparing  hand,  home  health  nor  strength  away, 
Nor  quenched  the  eye's  clear  glance,  ooi  turned  these  laven  locks  to 

grey. 
He  has  not  bowed  the  frame  to  earth,  nor  made  the  hand  grow  weak, 
The  voice,  less  joyous  than  of  yore,  can  yet  of  mercy  speak. 

The  good,  the  glorbus,  the  hir,  one  after  one  have  died, 
But  those  that  make  the  world  to  me,  yet  linger  by  my  side. 
The  intellect  of  a?es  gone  I  yet  can  make  my  own, 
With  pleasnre  view  the  artists  touch,  or  list  the  poet's  tone. 

My  anxious  spirit,  wherefore  mourn  o'er  thy  departed  years; 
With  blessings  such  as  thou  hast  named,  what  cause  hast  thou  for  teant 
t  Why  abould'sl  thou  mourn  on  looking  back  upon  life's  early  day! 
Why  not  rejoice  that  thou  bast  trod  so  fer  thy  devious  wayt 

Ah!  while  with  tranquil  glance  I  view  the  outward  flush  depart, 
With  anxious  care  I  note  the  bloom  fade  slowly  from  my  heart; 
The  buoyant  hopes,  the  spirit  bright,  that  ne'er  foreboded  ill, 
The  th ought lessnees  of  coming  change — would  these  were  with  me 
still  I 

I  sigh  to  think  that  time  has  borne  the  glow  of  heart  away ; 
That  dread  of  coming  years  should  dim  my  morning  visions  gay. 
Oh  'lis  in  early  youth  alone  our  lips  can  truly  say, 
"  Sufficient  is  the  present  ill  unto  the  present  day." 

My  troubled,  restless  spirit,  lay  these  anxious  cares  aside, 

They  spring  from  this :  thou  can'st  not  trust  thy  God  to  be  thy  guide. 

Thou  dost  not  in  his  love  confide,  or  thou  would'st  truly  feel 

A  depth  of  joyful  confidence  that  yottih  could  ne'er  reveal. 

Oh  Thou,  the  finisher  of  laich,  create  it  in  ray  soul, 
Forgive  the  murmurs,  hush  the  fears,  that  o'er  my  spirit  roll; 
Grant  me,  with  perfect  joy,  lo  leave  all  that  is  dpar  with  Thee  ; 
With  such  a  trust  as  earth  ne'er  gave  that  thus  it  best  shall  be. 
Sbpt,,  r839. 
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It  may  not  perhaps  be  fergotten  by  our  rsadera,  that  in  an  Ajrticle  in 
crar  last  Ottober  Number,  while  speculating  upon  Ae  manifest  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  "  Whig  Party,"  we  anticipated,  in  the  Tcry  midst 
of  oai  nnirersal  triumphs  in  the  elections  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
the  probable  Ion  of  the  approaching  election  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  will  alao  be  remembered  that  thia  admission  did  not,  in  the  least  degree, 
affect  the  general  grounds  on  which  was  based  our  prediction,  that  that 
party,  as  a  great  whole,  was  on  the  eve  of  a  political  "dissolution" — its 
tqiposition  being  broken  down,  its  prospects  ntterly  hopeless,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  those  popular  masses  which  it  has  been  so  long  able  to 
delude,  being  already  either  transferred  to  their  proper  home  in  the 
Democratic  ranks,  or  so  &t  loosened  from  their  unnatural  adhesion  to 
the  Federalism  which  has  constituted  the  nucleus  and  heart  of  the  "  Whig 
Party,"  as  to  be  manifestly  already  in  a  state  of  rapid  transitioa 

We  retraced  the  political  history  of  the  last  tno  yeara  We  exhibited 
the  Admioistratioa  almost  hopelessly  prostrated  by  the  whirlwind  of  dis- 
aster of  the  panic  year  of  1 837 — the  Whigs  every  where  victorious  and 
exultant — the  former  powerfully,  but  at  immense  disadvantage,  struggling 
m  the  great  conflict  of  argument,  against  all  the  plausible  topics  of  par- 
tisan appeal,  aflbrded  in  abundance  to  the  latter  by  the  actual  condition  of 
dte  country,  of  which  the  whole  responsibility  was  naturally  cast  upon 
the  "  experiments  "  of  the  Administration,  and  the  innovating  destructive 
principles  of  the  party  which  supported  It  Then  succeeded  the  gradual 
explosion  of  oae  after  another  of  the  Whig  delusions  of  the  times — the 
demonstration,  by  the  test  of  experience,  of  one  after  another  of  the  De- 
mocratic arguments — the  haid-fiiught  reconquest  by  the  AdnunistratioD, 
step  by  step,  of  its  lost  ground — the  steady  recovery  of  the  before  panic 
Stricken  public  opuiion — the  reconversion  of  one  after  another  of  the  old 
Democratic  States,  and  the  nnexpected  accession  of  others  long  deemed 
ineclaimably  Federal— the  still  progressive  multiplication  of  majorities, 
extended  and  confirmed  by  all  the  elections  of  the  present  year — the 
signal  lailure  and  recoil  of  the  grand  party  demonstratioa  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  founded  on  the  New  York  de&lcations — and  finally 
the  fruitless  exhaustion  of  all  the  old,threadbare  topics  of  abuse,  not  less 
unjust  than  virulent,  which  had  so  long  constituted  the  armoury  whence 
were  drawn  all  the  principal  weapons  of  the  opposition  with  which  the 
Administration  had  been  so  fiercely  and  unremittingly  assailed.  In  view 
of  this  state  of  the  two  parties  which  have  divided  the  country,  in  con- 
nectton  widi  all  their  post  history  throughout  the  terms  of  the  late  and 
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presant  AdminniratiooB,  the  coaelanDB  which  we  itm  Haltei  apfimuA 
irrenHible,  ntunely,  thai  the  opponHw,  u  of  hie  yesn  orgaoiza),  wu 
to  be  regarded  u  fiirljr  broken  down,  and  the  "  Wliig  Party  "  sa  oeeea- 
nrily  oa  the  ere  of  >  cemplete  dmei%twn. 

Yet  waa  k  tfill  in  the  nid«  of  all  itrese  efideuceflof  theoTervhelming 
triumph  of  the  Adminiitratioa  tbroughooi  tbe  Uiiiofi — cTideseea  of  m 
more  powerb)  aaceoiieiMy  thus  tbe  RepuUican  parly  bas  erer  yet  pos- 
aeaaed — that  we  declared  tbe  "  great  UDcerlainty  "  we  regarded  «■  it^ing 
upon  the  coHiing  electioa  in  the  Slate  of  New  Tork ;  referring  diAuwtly 
to  theae  two  probable  caoK*  of  the  defeti  we  aMicipated  for  tbe  Deno- 
eratic  party,  namely,  tbe  "  great  aectional  inteieati  iD?ol?ed,"  and  "wial 
Afpeon  it  M  tk€  eo*fit$ti  tondilim  of  tit  fhHit  mi%d  i»  iht  StmU  a$ 
large  m  tkt  frineipia  ml  ttake." 

Now,  it  if  by  no  means  for  ihe  purpose  of  laying  daim  to  any  ytear 
liar  credit  of  propbetic  ngacity  that  we  here  refer  to  oar  opinions  antei- 
tsined  and  pwblished  at  a  time  when  they  seened  so  link  in  harmony 
with  all  the  apparent  probabilities.  Bat  siitee  it  ii  o«r  object  to  perfonn 
the  Becewaiy,  liioiigb  but  little  agreeable,  task  of  fsphining  tbe  caoaea 
of  this  defeat  in  the  Slate — this,  to  nnuiy,  unexpected  exception  to  th« 
general  soorse  of  Democratic  Tictociea  ebewbere — we  swy  be  permdted 
dtua  to  show  at  tbe  oolsel,  that  oar  e^lanations  are  do  after-lhougbt  <^ 
oommonplace  apology  for  a  defeat ;  and  thai  tbere  is  no  afleciatios  in  oar 
exprenion  of  a  feeling  a  little  stronger  than  iulifierence,  even  though  we 
nay  notcallit  positire  saliBlactioa,Btlhereiuk;  the  grounds  of  our  con- 
fidaice  in  the  correctness  of  tbe  Tiews  before  ozpreased,  in  relation  to  lbs 
present  atate  and  prospects  of  oui  general  politics,  remaining  entirely 
vnafiected  t^  it 

As  a  general  rule,  we  are  free  to  confeas  that  we  prefer  the  sufiragea 
of  the  comUry  to  those  of  the  city.  It  is  on  the  fi»mer  that  the  mam 
reliance  of  our  party  has  always  rested.  The  farmer  is  naturally  a 
Danocrat — tbe  citizen  may  be  so,  but  it  is  in  wpiK  aliaany  obtfades.  In 
the  coontry  a  more  healthy  moral  atmosphere  may  be  aaid  to  exist,  tm- 
lainted  by  the  corruptions  and  contagions  of  the  crowded  city,analogoa> 
to  its  purer  tweexes  which  the  diseased  and  exhausted  denizen  of  the 
latter  is  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  seek  for  tbe  reaoratioQ  of  his 
jaded  ftculiies  of  mind  and  body.  In  tbe  city  men  move  in  masaes. 
They  catch  tbe  cnrreitt  opinion  <^  the  hour  from  tbetr  class,  and  from 
those  public  orgaiiB  of  the  press  on  which  they  are  accoatomed  to  depend 
for  ihefr  daily  supply  c^  Huper&ial  thought— for  their  moming  dose  of 
mental  stimulus,  in  those  flaming  appeals  to  thdr  pasncms,  their  iateresls, 
or  their  vanity,  which  it  is  tbe  vocation  of  the  latter  daily  to  administer. 
They  have  little  leisure  to  re£ect  calmly  and  iodepcDdently  for  tbem- 
selTes.  They  are  like  men  in  a  troubled  crowd,  swept  hither  and  thither 
by  the  current  of  tbe  huge  mass,  with  a  force  which  the  individual  can 
rarely  nerve  himself  to  stem.  Individuality  in  fact  loses  itself,  almost  of 
necessity,  in  the  constant  pressure  of  surrounding  exampli^  of  tbe  goienl 
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hd)k  ud  tone  of  gociety,  and  ia  the  co&tagioui  escilnneals  n  hich  npMlly 
chiM  each  other  in  thcdi  mccesnTe  iway  over  the  multitudiiious  aggn* 
gate  of  mindo. 

In  the  city,  too,  mm  live  moia  for  aitificial,  deceptire  "  appearances  "— 
for  a  petty  pride  of  ntty  fashion— ibr  a  mean  oetentotion  of  wealth  and 
liuary,  in  all  lu  relative  degrees — in  a  constant  slate  of  jealous  senai- 
tivmeas  to  their  positiotk  in  those  classiScations  which  naturally  arise  out 
ofthedenae,hetei(^«DaousinasBof  mm  that  compose  the  population  of  a 
city— in  a  perpttoal,  even  though  uncooscious,  bahit  of  self-comparison, 
of  ta  upward  kxtking  envy,  and  a  downward  laoking  coniempL  And 
how  injurious  must  bs  the  influeace  of  the  all-pervading  social  aimo- 
qtherethns  generated,  to  all  true  independence  sod  elevation  of  character 
— to  all  mental  freedom  and  fearleaness — to  that  proud  democratic  dig-  ■ 
nity  of  iDuhood,  to  that  naUo  k>v«  and  respeet  for  the  equal  hnmau 
natsreaod  human  rig^taofthehnmbleat  of  ouibllowmco,  alone  worthy 
of  the  American  Citixen — it  cannot  be  necevary  for  us  to  expatiate  upon. 
Well,  indeed,  notwithstanding  theii  imquestionaUe  industrial  utility,  as 
mat  labor-saving  machinee,  did  Jefieiaon  term  all  great  cities,  iu  view  of 
tbeir  deleterious  moral  chancier  and  influeoce,  "  festering  sorea  on  the 
•urfiue  of  the  body  politic." 

In  the  country,  ou  the  other  hand,  roan  enjoys  an  existence  of  a 
healthier  and  truer  happiness,  a  nobler  mental  freedom,  a  higher  native 
dignity — for  which  a  poor  equivalent  is  found  in  that  superficial  polish 
produced  by  the  iucessant  mntnal  attrition,  and  that  more  intense  life,  if 
ws  may  so  speak,  excited  by  the  perpetual  sureouoding  stimulus  that 
belong  to  dtiea.  He  is  thrown  more  on  himaelf  Most  of  his  labors  are 
comparatively  solitary,  and  of  such  kind  as  to  leave  his  mind  meanwhile 
free  for  reflectioa.  Every  thing  around  him  is  large,  open,  free,  unaiti- 
ficial,  and  his  mind  insoisiUy,  to  a  greater  or  less  eiteai,  takes  a  coirea- 
ponding  tone  from  the  general  diaracter  of  the  objects  and  associatioiia 
in  (he  midst  of  which  be  lives  and  movea  and  has  his  being.  He  is  lesB 
dependant  oa  the  faonrly  aid  of  othears,  m  the  regulsr  routine  of  his  life, 
as  likewise  on  their  opinims,  their  example,  their  infiuence.  The  ine- 
qualities of  social  distinctions,  the  operation  of  which  is  attended  wUh 
equal  moral  injury  to  the  higher  and  the  lower,  afiect  les  his  more  simple 
■ad  independent  coarse  of  life.  He  is  finrced  mne  constantly  to  think 
and  act  for  himself  with  reference  to  those  broad  principles  of  natural 
ri^it,  of  which  all  men  alike,  when  unpwverted  by  artificial  circuiu- 
■lanees,  carry  with  them  a  common  general  understand  iog.  And  to  live 
be  must  labor— all  the  various  modea  by  which,  in  great  congregations  of 
men,  certain  classes  are  ingentously  able  to  aji^ropriale  to  themselves  the 
fruita  of  the  general  toil  of  the  rest,  being  to  him  alike  unknown  and 
intpracticabla  Hence  does  he  better  ai^reciate  the  true  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  Umr,  and  knows  how  to  respect,  with  a  more  manly  and  christian 
sympathy  of  univetsal  brotherhood,  those  oppresssed  masses  of  the  labor- 
ing poor,  whoae  vast  balk  constitutes  the  basis  on  which  alone  rests  the 
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pnnd  «pex  of  tks  locbl  pjmnid.     In  m  woid,  be  is  •  n 
mon  henkbjr,  a  more  inJapanicm,  k  mtne  gMuuDe  ■ 

wa  hkra  nid  aboTe,  ibe  &nner  ii  DsturaHf  adoaocna;  HxdiiM^iatJ 
be  ao,  but  it  ia  ID  ipite  of  many  obataclea. 

We  bare  here  briefly,  in  paNin^,  alluded  to  the  reaioni  bi  onr  pre- 
fmract  of  the  pnliiical  nipport  of  the  country  orei  tbat  of  the  city  j  and 
to  the  cauan  of  the  hct  that,  aa  a  general  rule,  tlta  fonnei  has  alwayi 
been  found  to  be  the  true  home  of  American  denwciacy ;  while  in  the 
latter,  and  in  their  ciicumndiated  influence,  haa  uiually  beeti  Ibtuid  the 
main  strength  of  that  par^  by  which,  ODder  one  loim  and  nune  oi 
another,  the  proven  of  thedeaocntic  loinciple  haa,  torn  the  ottfaet,  ben 
■0  bitterly  and  uniemluingly  oppoaed.  And  hence  the  &equenl  Hyiag 
of  Qenenl  Jaekatn,  that  io  the  cities  and  towns  hit  opponents  were  all 
poweifal,  but  thai  at  the  £nt  conntiy  croaaroad,  there  his  land  began. 
How  generally  true  this  ia  Kill  at  the  preseot  day,  our  readen  do  not 
need  to  be  here  told. 

Throughout  all  the  laie  cooteat  between  oar  two  parties,  commaicing 
with  that  of  Oeneral  Jackaon's  first  election,  this  nataral  bias  of  the  ckies 
and  towns  against  the  Democratic  party— the  general  truth  of  which  it 
not  invalidated  by  particular  exceptions — was  prDnx>led  by  the  fact  thtf 
k  was  the  Papor-Honey  Credit  System  which  ccnstiioted  the  chief  fiirce 
in  the  field  againit  iL  This  fact  necessarily  involved  in  the  straggle  the 
whole  comniercial  syMem  of  the  country  which  was  almotf  wholly  ad- 
ninisteced  aitd  controlled  through  the  fonnei.  In  the  cities  this  being 
the  paramoont  influence,  and  comptiaing  not  the  mercaniJie  commoniiy 
alone,  but  extensive  other  classes,  proftMsional  sod  laboring,  more  or  lea 
directly  c<Hinecied  with  it,  it  embraced  of  course  a  large  proportion  of 
those  classes  whose  natuial  infinrtf  and  aympaihies,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
tfantial  iniereata,  ought  more  properly  to  have  attached  them  t<>  the  Da- 
moctatic  patty,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  this  peculiar  ccafflipclicn 
of  causes,  and  the  overpowering  preaaare  of  influence  upon  Ibem  Iron 
above,  by  the  grest  mercsntik  commuaity,  on  whose  patronage  depoided 
their  daily  bread. 

A  «ai«ideTation  of  the  general  ideaa  and  facta  here  lefeired  to  makes 
the  more  remarkable  the  cootrstf  between  the  results  of  the  laie  New 
York  electioo  in  the  city  and  in  the  coantry.  How  hnppois  it,  ihM 
while  in  every  other  qoatter  of  the  UniMi  we  see  the  manifeslalions  itf 
a  popular  movement  so  powerful  and  so  grand,  in  favor  of  the  policy  at 
the  Democrslic  party,  yet  in  the  Ceaitfry  of  Mr.  Van  Boren's  nativa 
State,  where  «  few  years  ago  our  party  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  the 
ascendant,  the  progress  of  that  movement  ta  fouitd  to  be,  though  aetiaJbfa^ 
yet  comparatively  so  feeble  and  slow, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
CUy,  more  natunlly  the  home  and  strcm^uild  of  the  antagonist  principle 
to  that  movement,  it  has  been  seen  to  sweep  on  to  so  decisive  and  salifr 
&ctOTy  a  victory  }  Whence  thianunatoral  contrast  1  Had  the  cwinrae 
of  the  feet  been  the  esse,  its  ezplanstim  might  have  seoned  obviooi 
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eooagh,  u  we  obwm  it  in  the  two  mater  cities  of  ibe  great  commercial 
emporiam  of  which  we  are  epeaking,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Had 
both  cbj  and  coiuatiy  gone  against  the  Admiaistration,  by  howerer  small 
«  majoiitjr,  the  contrast  of  the  exception  it  would  have  presented  to  the 
geoeral  coune  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Union,  would 
alill  hftTB  been  leas  remaikable  than  their  present  attitude  of  opposition 
to  each  other,  the  city  strongly,  porely,  and  zealously  democratic,  and 
the  canatry  arrayed  on  the  side  of  a  system  of  ofonions,  of  which  the 
frrmers  ought  certainly  to  be  the  Tery  last  amongst  whom  we  should 
look  far  the  pecnliar  supporters  and  pastisana. 

It  is  of  this  anotoaly  that  we  desire  to  render  an  acconnt,  not  less  for 
the  Botiabction  of  the  Democratic  party  elsewhere,  than  for  the  benefit  of 
that  portion  of  tmr  friends  in  the  Slate  of  New  York  itself  to  whom  the 
lesMO  afibrded  by  their  late  election  partioularly  addreases  itself.  We 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  consistmcy,  allow  it  to  pass  unexplained,  little 
agreeaUa  aa  it  may  be  to  repnt  some  necessary  truths,  which,  however 
whoLeaome,  may  nsA  probably  be  very  acceptable  to  many  both  personal 
md  political  Iriends. 

IhUy  it  not  be  possible  that  the  city  election  was  unbtrorabiy  influenced 
■gainst  the  Whiga  by  ftand,  their  opponents  baring  entire  possession  of 
its  municipal  organisation,  through  the  Mayor  and  Councils,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inspectorsofelectioniueTerywardf  Or  may  not  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  probable  Whig  Totea  have  been  kept  from  the  polls  by  vio- 
kace  and  tumult  by  reason  of  that  deep  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  rudo 
"  lower  clasaea  of  society,"  which  haa  evidently  been  excited  with  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  democratic  enthnsiasm  on  the  present  occasion  1  Unfbrtn- 
nalely  for  both  theae  pleas  of  extennalion,  which  defeated  parties  are  so 
ofken  apt  to  use,  the  Whig  preas  itself  of  the  city  was  compelled  to  bear 
a  most  onosaal  testimony  to  the  perfect  &imesB  and  order  of  the  elec- 
tion, under  the  administration  of  the  Democratic  public  authorities,  and 
to  its  completeness  as  a  satia&etory  lest  of  the  genuine  pnblic  opinimi 
of  the  community.  And  this  is  in  &ct  the  first  election  within  our  re> 
mranbrance  at  which  the  d^ated  party  has  been  forced,  not  only  to  ad- 
mit this  fact,  but  aren  to  Tolnnteer  its  adminion. 

The  truth  is  simply,  as  has  been  already  Krongly  stated  by  the  Demo- 
•ntic  pren  of  the  city,  that  the  victory  in  the  one  has  been  dne  to  the 
franknesa  and  freedom  with  vrUcit  the  broad  democratic  principles  in- 
volved in  the  geaefal  policy  of  the  Administration  were  put  forward 
Mote  the  people ;  and  the  defeat  in  the  other  mainly  to  the  difierent 
course  that  was  pntsued  by  the  great  body  of  the  party  press  and  party 
leaders,  namely,  that  of  compromise,  non-committalism,  reserve,  "  mode- 
ration"— the  efiect  of  which  was,  so  for  to  blend  together  the  shades  of 
the  dividing  linee  between  the  two  oppoaing  syatems  of  opinion  of  the 
two  parties,  as  to  make  it  not  easy  for  the  common  sense  of  common 
poople  to  distingtiish  thsm  apart.  Hence  the  "  confiised  state  of  the 
public  mind"  to  which  we  aacribed  in  advance  the  probable  Ion  of  the 
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•tectiao  in  ihs  StM.  Hmw  the  a^Mnca  of  tlM  doap  popubr  cnthn- 
•ium,  in  behalf  of  atm^  ptinciplet  broadly  dafined  and  Mnw^ly  broogbt 
out  in  bright  relief  to  which  our  general  conne  of  DKDociatic  nctoriaa 
of  the  preaent  year  ia  to  be  aolely  aacribed. 

A  ponioQ  of  the  Democaiic  praa  and  politiciaDa  of  the  Slate  hare 
retorted  upon  the  city,  thai  itwaatothe  needleady  gtrong  and  "ultra" 
proroalgalioo  of  ptiociplea,  on  tha  put  of  the  iMar,  that  the  defeat  in 
the  brmer  waa  attributable.  And  to  a  certain  eUtait  the  rcxoark  nay 
sot  be  entirety  incorrecL 

The  leading  iamea  on  which  the  election  w*a  conleated  in  the  city 
were  compriaed  in  the  bnioo*  "pledgee"  required  by  Taaomany  Hall 
from  the  Dnuocntic  randirtalea  for  the  Lagialature.  Ilieae  were— tha 
Independent  Treaaury,  with'  tha  Specie  Cltuae,  aa  ita  riial  priac^; 
oncomprominng  opposlioa  to  the  beatowml  of  any  man  bank  chaitai, 
or  to  the  renewal  of  any  old  ooee;  the  prompt  euppreaaion  of  imnll  billa 
under  the  dcnonunation  of  fire  dollars ;  aul  oppooiion  to  the  incnrring 
of  debt  by  the  Stale  for  the  coutniction  of  wtxka  of  iiaomal  improre- 
inenl.  Here  were  broad  and  Miong  propoaitiona,  all  of  a  aoondly  danv- 
cmtic  character,  all  in  hamwny  wkh  the  general  priacipka  inrolred  in 
BUMt  of  the  leading  tneaaurea  that  hafe  foimod  the  topics  of  ptditieal 
diacuMOO  daring  the  paat  aareral  yeara.  They  naturally  seixed  power- 
fully bold  of  the  public  mind  in  the  city.  They  worthily  roused  ilt 
attention,  its  enthusiaam.  Here  was  no  warering,  no  doubledealing,  no 
party  managemcnL  All  was  op«i,  bold,  and  genuinely,  radically  demo- 
cratic    The  efiecl  is  before  the  world. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  poUic  mmd  in  the  city  had  been 
gradually  prepared,  by  a  long  proceas  of  deep  agitation  on  fundamental 
priociplra  during  four  or  fire  yeara  paat,  for  the  reception  of  thia  tfrtmg 
reginuu  of  "  radical "  c^iinions.  It  waa  there  that  had  caanenced  the 
notcmenl  which  has  now  swept  over  the  whole  land,  north,  eaat,  south 
and  weeL  It  was  there  that  fini  appeared  the  incipient  fennentatian  of 
that  purifying  leafcoof  "  Locofocoi«n "  which  is  now  fast  learaiing 
the  whole  lump.  In  New  York  city  the  trmramela  of  the  old,  and  sadly 
abnsed,  syMetn  of  party  managonent  and  party  "  uwges,"  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  cast  oS,  and  the  limba  of  iu  now  free  Democracy,  formerly 
eo  hampered  and  cramped  aa  to  haTO  become  almoet  par^jrzed  by  the  long 
process,  had  b^nn  to  recover  their  healthy  native  vigor.  In  the  coun- 
try, unfortunately,  to  too  great  an  extent,  this  waa  itot  the  case. 

There  is  no  other  poaeibie  menu  by  which  a  mafority  thus  demoral- 
ized by  a  long  system  ot  party  flut-management,  can  lecovei  its  prir 
tine  energies,  and  with  than  re-eeWblish  the  crumbled  fobric  of  its  as- 
ceiHleocy,  than  by  going  for  a  few  years  into  minority,  there  to  under- 
go, at  the  same  time  the  proceas  of  just  punishment  for  the  pari:,  and  of 
necesaary  purification  for  the  future.  If  that  majority  has  been  but  a 
folse  piofiBBsing  democracy,  sustained  by  corrupt  meana,  and  by  the  mttt 
.discipline  of  party  oigsnixation,  then  thia  proceea  of  decline  I7  iu  ons 
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inleroal  decay  mntt  be  fiual.  The  diaeue  is  m  tlwi  case  a  moitdl  one, 
and  no  human  skill  oi  power  can  anest  the  progreM  of  canceroua  mot- 
tificatiou,  or  aveit  its  ceitain  reeuk  of  disBoliUion.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  indeed,  as  it  profewed  itaelf,  a  true  democracy,  howeva 
perverted  and  cramped  in  the  freedom  of  external  derelopement,  aitd 
however  overspread  by  superficial  disease,  yet  full  of  all  the  healthy  and 
aelf-puiifyini:  rigor  of  the  democratic  principle  at  its  heart,  then  is  its 
malady,  violent  and  convulsiTe  as  it  may  seem,  but  a  transient  and  trifling 
one.  The  necessary  course  of  its  progress  must  be  precisely  what  w« 
hare  seen  in  the  city  of  New  Yoiii—firtl,  a  secession  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  large  m^ority,  led,  possibly,  by  a  single  bold,  tfnmg  aod 
commanding  mind ;  uetnuilj/,  a  fierce  persecution  of  that  small  fracti<m 
by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  m^ority,  for  the  hateful  ladicalism  of 
their  new-fangled  "destructive,"  "Jacobinical,"  "agtariaa,"  "insane," 
"  fiobespierrean,"  principles,  accompanied  with  a  consequent  genenl 
social  panic  of  abhorrence  of  the  said  principles  and  their  paitiaant; 
tkirdly,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  opinions  of  the  new  party,  stinm- 
lated  by  persecution,  ontil  they  have  made  such  eDcroachmeni  upcm  the 
former  numerical  mqority  as  to  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  tha 
common  enemy,  who  has  meanwhile  been  ■*■""<■"<;  coolly  by,  bnning 
the  flame  of  discord,  and  exulting  in  the  arrival  of  the  moment  to  profit 
by  it ; ' fourthly,  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  latter  for  a  time,  while 
a  vehement  internal  struggle  is  still  in  progress  between  the  old  and  th« 
new  school,  between  which  the  democratic  party  is  nc^v  Himn^^tH  • 
fifthly,  the  consummation  of  this  latter  process  of  fermentatjon,  the  com- 
plete ascendency  of  the  new  school,  accompanied  by  the  acquisition  of 
many  hooest  conveits  from  the  opposite  party,  and,  necesmrily  and  hap- 
pily, by  a  considerable  defecMion  of  its  own  old  unwholesome  panicles, 
which  are  soon  seen  to  collect  as  a  distinct  scum  upon  the  surbce,  Mid 
to  pass  ofi|  under  the  name  of  "  Consemtirea,"  or  any  other  they  may 
choose  to  adopt ;  and  fiiutUy,  the  complete,  decisive,  and  giorioos  rein- 
statement of  the  democratic  majority  in  power,  purified,  roinvigoialed, 
renewed,  and,  let  us  hope,  penitent  from  the  punishmmt  it  has  so  well 
deserved  and  so  severely  sufiered,  and  wise  with  the  experience  which 
has  been  the  precious  jewel  in  the  head  of  its  adversity. 

In  this  meie  general  rtatemost  of  the  natural  steps  of  this  necenuy 
periodical  procees,  our  readers  will  of  course  readily  lecognixe  the  actual 
&cts  of  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  City  of  New  York 
through  the  past  five  years.  IntheState  Btlarge,tfaederal(q)mentof  ths 
process  has  not  quite  kept  pace  with  its  rapidity  in  the  former.  Tha 
majority  was  retained  in  the  State,  the  compactbess  and  order  of  the 
qratem  of  party  organization  continuing  unbroken  and  undislracted,  long 
after  the  city  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  all  its  cimfuaion.  The  natural 
consequence  is  that  the  process  has  also  reached  its  necessary  c<maumm» 
tiim  sooner  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  In  this  idea  is  contained  ths 
fhU  explanation  of  the  late  election. 
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The  party  leaden  Bud  the  party  pren,  in  the  State  at  large,  have  never 
yet  come  boldly  ibrth  with  the  same  free  and  strong  avowals  of  pure 
deniociaiic  piinciplee,  that  have  already,  for  some  time,  been  &miliar  to 
the  public  mind  of  the  city.  They  have  Mill  clun^  loo  fondly  to  the 
fleah-pots  of  Egypt.  They  have  not  yet  overcome  their  ancient  timid 
leveience  for  their  banlu,  uid  their  credit  system,  and  their  paper  money. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  compromise  and  coocessioD  of  principle  in 
their  eSbrts  to  compose  theii  party  divisions ;  too  much  postponement  of 
agitation  of  topics  of  diasenBicHi,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  stifling  of  opinion  tuider  the  uniform  discipline  of 
party  management ;  too  much  sacrifice  of  "  die  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  notliiQg  but  the  truth,"  to  petty  motives  of  seeming  expediency ;  loo 
much  trimming  of  Bails  to  shifting  breezes  of  temporary  popularity ;  too 
little  confidence  in  iheii  own  principles,  and  in  the  evaHual  rectitude  of 
the  popular  judgment  Witnen,  for  examploj  the  disgraceful  spectacle 
presented  at  the  laat  session  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  politicians  of  both 
parties  vieing  with  each  other  in  restoring  to  the  banks  of  the  State  the 
privilege  of  issuing  small  bills! — retracing  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  progress  of  sound  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  currency, 
achieved  by  the  long  l^xirs  of  past  y«tr»— taking  back  the  whole  justly 
odious  system  of  paper  currency  to  the  arms  of  the  so-called  Democratic 
party — repenting,  recanting,  repudiating,  one  of  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  the  party  to  which  they  still  professed  undiminished  attach* 
nent. 

Such  an  act  was  »ticidal  It  was  peribrmed  in  the  Legislature  with 
■11  the  indecent  haste  of  a  weak  timidity,  to  cast  off  the  burdoi  of  an 
appareiU  temporary  nnpopubrity,  which  was  said  to  attach  to  the  lair 
leelricling  the  issue  of  small  bills,  because  the  formers  found  them  to  be 
replaced  with  floods  of  the  small  trash  issued  by  the  banks  of  other 
States.  But  that  was  not  the  true  remedy  for  the  evil.  On  the  passage 
of  that  act  we  forevw  a  severe  and  inevitable  retribution ;  and  the  con- 
foaed  stale  of  the  public  miod,  the  distrust  of  the  professed  democracy  of 
the  party  which  could  b«  so  inconsistent  with  itself,  widi  the  consequent 
loos  of  the  recent  electiw  in  the  State,  are  but  the  natnral  consnmmatioa 
of  that  well  merited  retribution. 

In  this  point  of  visw,  then,  we  sssent  to  the  assertkm  of  not  a  few  of 
our  frioids  in  the  country,  that  it  was  to  the  strong  and  "ultra"  principles 
set  forth  by  the  more  radical  democracy  of  the  city,  that  the  loss  of  the 
State  is  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  so— not  because  those  principles  were  not 
all  perfectly  sound  and  just — not  because  they  were  not  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  rtrongest  sssent  of  the  popular  judgment,  and  the  warmest  fervor 
of  popular  cmthosiasm,  if  only  fearlessly  proclaimed,  and  thoroughly  agi- 
tated in  discussion— but  because  the  Country,  through  the  &uh  of  its  too 
timid  politicians  and  presses,  was  not  prepared  for  them.*     Its  long  dis- 

■  In  fho,  even  with  refntnce  M  the  IndEpeodent  Treuurf ,  it  wu  not  till  withia 
a  fcw  w«Ai  beloce  the  electum  that  ths  Domocnute  pna  o(  the  eovaUf  b»gt» 
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oidered  digestion  wu  not  equal  to  the  otrcaig  and  nmnly  food  which 
alone  would  suffice  to  aatisly  the  healthier  consdtation  of  the  City  De- 
mocracy. Yet  it  is  no  subject  for  regret  to  have  lost  an  election  tbna. 
Better  Eir  a  preseot  defeat  eucouotered  foT  the  truth's  sake,  than  a  hollow 
•nd  insecuie  victory  at  the  expense  of  the  comproouse  of  our  convic- 
tiona,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  of  all  our  feaileee  candor 
in  its  cooacioitioiu  avowal.  It  is  true  the  New  York  pledges  were  and 
are  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  when  the 
country  Democratic  papers  abstained  &oui  publishing  them,  and  even 
repud^Ued  a  pan  of  them  as  the  extravagant  ultraisms  of  a  few  political 
fanatics  of  the  city, — and  when  the  Whig  papers  paraded  them  in  their 
coIuiQns,  as  arguments  against  their  opponents,  who  shrank  from  their 
honest  acknowledgment — the  latter  were  right  in  their  accusation,  the 
former  were  wrong  in  their  feeble  and  timid  denial — a  course  which  wag 
directly  calculated  to  make  them  produce  the  worst  efieRs  on  the  public 
mind  that  the  Whigs  could  desira  The  better  course  would  have  been 
to  ibllow  the  fine  example  of  the  democracy  of  the  city — to  he  foremost 
in  the  avowal,  and  earnest  in  the  discussion  of  them;  fearless  in  their 
conviction  of  the  soundness  of  their  own  principles,  and  in  their  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  approval  of  them  by  the  sober  second-thought  of 
the  people.  They  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  would  then  have  pro- 
duced the  same  efiects  in  the  country  which  they,  and  they  alme,  have 
produced  in  the  city. 

Our  readers  will  therefore  be  at  no  loss  now  to  understand,  and  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  remark,  that  we  look  upon  the  results  of  the  late 
election  in  the  State  of  New  York  rather  with  positive  satisfaction  than 
regret — setting  aside  a  few  drawbacks  of  comparatively  trifling  reasons, 
chiefly  of  a  personal  nature,  which  could  have  made  a  different  leeuh 
somewhat  more  agreeable.  The  very  defeat  in  the  State  has  served  to 
bridg  out,  in  stronger  relief,  the  true  moral  value  of  the  victory  in  the 
eity;  and  hy  pointing  so  unequivocally  to  the  opposite  respective  causes 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  to  afford  a  lesson  to  ourselves  in  the  true 
philosophy  of  democratic  party-politics,  of  far  higher  and  more  penna* 
nent  usefulness  than  could  have  attached  to  the  most  orerwhelming  tri- 
umph, obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  compromise  of  a  principle,  or  of  an 
equivocating  timidity  in  its  avowal. 

Collaterally  with  the  main  cause  of  this  result  in  the  State,  as  stated 
above,  and  directly  c^oimected  with  it,  is  onother  to  which  we  cannot  avoid 
an  allusion.  We  refer  to  that  decay,  which  had  undeniably  takm  place, 
of  the  papular  confidence  in  that  general  system  of  party  administration, 
well  organized  and  centralized,  through  which  a  number  of  the  old 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that  State  had,  almost  from  iii..c 

fdirly  to  discura  ii,  in  the  true  spirit  and  essence  of  its  poUcy.  And  we  have  been 
anursd  by  authority  entitled  Vo  the  gresteit  reliance,  Ihst  had  but  a  couple  of  montha 
long«r  been  atloved  for  ita  diicauion,  a  reault  no  leM  decisiTe  might  eanfideotly 
have  been  anticipated  froni  it,  thua  has  besD  wltnesaed  in  Indiana,  TeontSMe,  and 
the  ml  of  the  Union. 
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jnunemorial,  conducted  its  gOTemmenL  That  sjratem  was  old  and 
exhooBled.  To  say  this  is  to  say  nothing  more  than  (hat  it  was  no  ezcep> 
tioo  to  the  universal  law  of  all  human  things  and  human  institutions.  It 
u  impossible  to  restore  the  vigor  of  young  health  to  a  worn-out  constitu- 
tion; especially  when  to  Ihe  natural  influence  of  time  may  have  been  added 
that  more  rapid  and  fiual  retribalive  deeay  consequent  oa  the  too  high 
living  to  which  the  very  seeming  excess  of  robust  health  is  too  often  apt 
to  tempt  meo.  The  abominable  sjrttem  of  legiilation,  which  so  long 
prevailed  in  that  State,  in  the  diatribution  of  special  privilege  of  monopoly 
of  all  aorts,  and  especially  those  directly  involving  pecuniary  interests, 
could  not  result  otherwise  than  in  the  complete  ruin  and  downfeU  of  the 
party  practising  it  The  purest  party  conceivable  could  not  but  have 
become  corrupted  and  demoralised  by  it.  It  could  not  but  generate  like- 
wise a  tbounnc^ulministrative  abuses;  and  connecting  itself  directly,  in 
intimate  and  invading  alliance,  with  the  general  party  organization 
through  which  tbe  whole  political  action  of  the  Stale  was  made  to  wort, 
it  could  but  result  in  the  effect  above  adverted  to,  of  ultimately  destroying 
the  popular  attachmeirt  to  that  system  of  centralized  organization,  and  to 
the  individuals  by  whom  it  had  been  directed  and  managed.  The  people 
were  tired  of  it,  and  wanted  a  change.  Life  offices,  especially  of  pecu- 
niary emolument,  are  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  natu- 
rally and  juttiy  odious  to  all  the  feelings,  and  habits  of  thinking,  of  out 
people.  And  this  general  remark  is  not  less  true  of  schools  and  classes 
of  men,  reprodocing  always  the  aame  thing  under  a  slightly  varied  form, 
than  of  individuals. 

It  was  in  the  disastrous  year  of  1837,  that  occurred  the  general  catas- 
trophe and  crash  of  this  huge  febric— this  vast  arch  which  spanned  the 
State,  and  of  which  the  key-stone  was  at  the  capital— and  great  was  the 
Wl  thereof — a  fell  long  before  confidently  predicted  and  foreseen  by  some 
of  the  firrt  men  of  the  State,  and  of  the  party  itself  Now,  there  was 
then  but  one  way  in  which  a  party  so  situated  could  have  retrieved  itself 
It  was  by  breaking  up  the  whole  into  its  original  elements,  and  begin- 
ning anew  ftom  the  foundation,  to  reconstruct  on  the  deeply  and  broadly 
laid  basiB  of  a  strong,  pure,  and  bold  democracy.  To  attempt  to  raise 
again  the  old  febric  now  prostrate,  to  mend  and  modify,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  a  partial  adaptation  to  the  progress  of  the  times,  waa  a  worse 
than  idle  task. 

Have  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State  pursued,  since  1837,  the 
coone  here  indicated  af  the  only  safe  and  wise  one?  Few  will  venture 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  time  when  the  Admin- 
istration at  Washington  vros  taking  that  high  and  bold  stand  in  fcvor 
of  the  independence  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  currency  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  has  now  so  triumphantly  rallied  its  then  broken  and  disor- 
ganized parly,  few  will  venture  to  say  that  it  received  a  cordial  sympathy 
and  support  from  the  great  body  of  the  old  political  leaders  of  that  party  in 
the  Slate  of  New  York.    Many  individual  exceptions  might  be  cited  to 
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thu,  as  to  the  former  remaik — and  there  is  do  question  tliBt  the  mass  of 
the  "rank  and  file"  of  the  party  welcomed,  with  an  enthnaiasm  longaU' 
Imown,  tfa«  Menage  of  the  Extra  Session ;  but  the  general  remark, 
though  we  make  it  not  witbont  some  personal  regrets,  renuins  unaflected 
by  these  exceptions,  and  undeniably  true.  Nor  could  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  this  course,  which  was  at  first  pursued,  be  at  all  remedied  by 
any  Bubsequenrchanges  of  opinion  and  language,  the  true  democratic 
sincerity  of  which  must,  of  neceaaity,  alwBya  icmain  subject  to  a  certain 
decree  of  popular  distrust,  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  their  former 
party  ascendency,  by  those  who  had  once  thus  forfeited  it,  and  neglectad, 
irrecoverably,  the  only  opportunity  ofTetrieral  that  has  presented  itjelf. 

We  pass  by  one  or  two  other  minor  cauaes  which  were  not  without 
their  influence  in  cooperating  to  produce  the  general  result,  to  bestow  a 
brief  allusion  upi»  one,  from  which  we  tmticipatedihe  worst  eflecC  at  the 
time  of  ite  occurrence.  We  refer  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  leaders  of 
the  party  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  using  the  party  ma- 
jority which  they  had  been  able  to  retain  in  the  Senate  of  the  State — the 
least  democratic  branch  of  its  government,  from  its  four  years  tenure  of 
office — to  Awart  the  pleasure  of  the  present  majority  of  the  people,  rep- 
leaented  by  the  new  Whig  adminiatration,  and  attested  by  the  large  popu- 
lar  majorities  of  the  two  preceding  annual  elections,  in  aroalter  the  least 
worthy  of  an  application  of  constitutional  power  of  eo  very  equivocal  a 
character — the  ditjMtiMtioii  of  office.  The  terms  of  a  large  number  of 
the  offices  held  under  the  sppoiotment  of  the  Oovemor  of  the  State,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  expired  at  about  that  period.  Now  even  though 
the  Senate  might  consider  itself  justified  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Whig 
Oovemor  to  retnove  from  office  any  of  their  own  friends  whose  terms 
had  not  yet  expired,  yet  such  offices  as  fell  in,  in  the  cotirse  of  lime, 
expiring  by  their  own  liroitatioit,  it  was  certainly  but  feir  to  allow  the 
Whig  administration  to  fill  quietly  with  its  own  fricnda,  according  to  its 
pleasure.  The  State  could  receive  no  detriment  from  the  occupation  of 
tbeae  subordinate  ofiices  by  a  few  Whigs,  and  such  a  course  would  at 
least  have  been  gmerous  and  manly,  even  if  not  absolutely  required  by 
justice,  and  a  true  regard  to  the  democratic  genius  of  our  institutions. 
How  long  would  have  been  the  expressions  of  righteous  iudigtiation 
which  would  have  rebounded  &om  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  State, 
had  the  case  been  reversed— had  it  been  *my  ox  gored  by  your  boU." 
But  the  Senate  adopted  the  rule  of  refusing  its  assent  U  all  such  nomina- 
tions, availing  itself  of  a  law  by  which  the  former  incumbenia,  ex  neea- 
ritate  rn,  held  over  in  the  poseeesiwi  ot  their  offices  till  the  entrance 
<^  a  successor.  There  can  he  but  little  doubt  that  if  such  an  application 
of  this  law,  and  of  the  constitutional  participation  of  the  Senate  in  the 
appointing  power,  had  been  foreseen  by  the  people  who  framed  the  oite 
and  conferred  the  other,  ita  possibility  would  ncTer  have  been  peimilted. 
There  are  few  political  abuses  for  which  we  are  disposed  to  have  less 
indulgence  than  that  of  the  dexterous  use  of  legal  forms  to  oppose  or 
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parry  thai  which,  after  all,  ahould  be  regarded  bb  the  cue  great  goveni- 
ing  power  in  the  State,  to  which  all  should  yield  an  honest  and  bonafiie 
osaent,  the  will  of  the  majority.  Especially  is  it  unworthy  of  a  party, 
an  which  are  incumbent  all  the  high  monl  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  name  of  Democratic,  ever  to  have  recoarae  to  such  petty  expedients 
for  such  petty  ends.  It  is  inconaiatent,  and,  as  &r  as  ila  influence  exteoda, 
■uicidBL  In  the  preeent  case,  too,  it  was  calcalated  too  plaiislbly  to  fevor 
the  common  oppoaition  charge  of  an  indecmt  appetite  for  the  "  spoils  of 
victory,"  and  could  not  but  appeal  to  the  people  a  very  unsatis&ctory 
foretaste  of  the  spirit  which  was  to  nntmiin»  ihe  reconstruction  of  that  old 
system  of  party  adminiMtstion,  of  which  two  pretty  decisive  elections  had 
proved  that  it  had  had  quite  enough 

Id  &ct,  what  need  would  there  seem  to  be  of  going  any  farther  in 
quest  of  an  explanation  of  the  late  defetd  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  than  a  glance  t&  this  simple  spectacle — a  Whig 
Oovemor  and  Assepbly,  elected  by  large  majorities  (temporarily  misled, 
it  is  true,  yet  still  positive  in  the  ctHutitulional  exprcsaion  of  (heir  present 
opinion  and  will) — these  bodies  sustained  by  the  moral  force  of  two  suc- 
cessive annual  elections — a  "  Democratic"  Senate  holding  over  in  office 
by  virtue  of  the  very  anti-democratic  constitution  of  that  body — and  that 
Senate  now  emulating  the  eagemeas  of  the  Assembly  to  repeal  the  law 
restricting  the  issue  of  small  bills  by  the  banks  of  the  State;  now  refi^ 
sing  its  assent  to  a  proposition  by  the  other  body  to  repeal  a  law  by  which, 
in  the  old  palmy  days  of  party  pride  of  place,  a  lucrative  office,  in  most 
other  States  annual,  was  bestowed  upon  an  individual  by  an  indefinite 
tenure,  and  to  substitiUe  a  term  of  three  years ;  *  now  straining  the  forms 
of  its  otBcial  power  certainly  as  far  beyond  the  intended  spirit  of  law  or 
constitution,  as  it  was  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  its 
own  avowed  political  creed,  for  the  miserable  object  of  keeping  a  few 
individuals  in  officel  We  know  full  well  that  there  were  a  great  many 
soundly  and  strongly  democratic  members  in  that  body,  who  participated 
in  the  course  here  condemned.  We  think,  however,  that  they  made 
a  &tal  mistake  equally  of  duty  and  of  policy ;  sacrificing  too  much  to 
the  excited  feelings  of  patty  opposition,  to  a  natural  and  worthy  desire 
to  stand  iailhfuUy  by  their  friends,  and  to  the  object  of  conciliating,  and 
retaining  in  the  party  ranks,  a  few  individuals  of  their  number,  who 
were  certainly  not  worth  such  a  price  thus  paid  for  them.     The  ideas 

•  The  ofBce  here  refpfrnl  lo  ig  of  course  the  Slate  Printer— held  by  the  pttaeM 
iaeambenl'by  virtue  of  b  law,  the  rrpul  of  which  required  the  concurrence  of  all 
tha  three  departnients  of  the  LegislBlure.  It  ii  peraODBllr  due,  however,  lo  (hat 
gentleiaan  lo  elate,  that  (his  wiumrrrly  an  applicuion  of  the  aamepriocipte  already 
adopted  by  (he  Sfnale  of  refusing  (o  the  Whig  party,  in  posaeaiion  of  the  two  other 
branchea,  the  privilege  of  aubstitulin;  their  friende  in  the  placea  of  tbe  actual  itt- 
cumbentaof  the  Stnte  offices;  and  that  it  wai  generally  understood  ihu  on  thera- 
covary  of  the  control  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Detnocntie  party,  that  gentlemBii 
intended  Toluntarilyto  resign  the  office,  so  as  to  remove  all  obstacle  to  any  alteratJoa 
of  the  law  that  might  be  deemed  proper,  or  to  the  appointment  of  any  one  who 
might  be  selected  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  it. 
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here  stated  may  probably  be  coudemoed  by  many  to  whoae  views  oa 
tuch  subjects  we  cheerfully  coacede  a  much  higher  weight  of  authority 
and  value  than  we  pretend  to  claim  for  our  own  \  but  as  our  candid 
opinions,  no  reawos  of  this  iiatuie  shall  interfere  with  the  free  and 
frank  eipresaion  of  them. 

Wb  confess,  indeed,  notwiihstandiag  a  few  personal  considerations, 
that  we  cannot  regret  ^at  the  political  letiibulion,  bo  naturally  piovoked 
bysuchaspectacleaswe  have  here  drawn  in  feeble  lines,  has  bo  promptly 
succeeded  the  act.  There  is  now  a  decided  Whig  majority  in  the  Senate — 
a  majority  which  they  will  doubtless  retain  for  several  years,  notwith- 
Manding  that  we  are  sure  of  completing  next  year  (he  recovery  of  the 
more  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  nearly  accomplished,  in  spite 
of  all  these  disadvantages,  at  the  late  election.  That  body  will  doubtless 
immediately  make  a  very  clean  sweep  of  all  the  offices  within  their 
reach,  and  will  be  prepared  next  year,  on  the  re-entrance  of  a  Demo- 
cratic State  administration  into  power,  to  play  the  same  game  of  pai-^ 
numcBuvre,  in  which  its  natural  aptitude  to  learn  has  had  the  benefit  of 
ao  eicellent  an  example  for  its  instruction. 

Those  who  were  led,  in  the  excitement  of  parly  struggles,  to  suggest, 
perform,  and  approve,  this  very  impolitic  piece  of  parly  policy,  will  do 
well,  in  our  opinion,  to  ponder  now  its  retributive  consequeuctrs.  The 
Whigs  have  retained  the  Slate  by  a  small  majority.  Let  them  reflect, 
not  only  on  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  course  upon  the  disinterested 
mass  of  the  people,  but  on  the  exasperation  it  was  calculated  to  produce 
among  a  large  part  of  their  opponents — the  advantage,  lo  an  Opposition, 
of  the  prospettive  dispensation  of  patronage — (he  zeal  in  political  exer- 
tion (o  which  ][  is  won[  lo  stimulate  a  great  number  of  aspirants  for  each 
individual  official  favor — (he  benefit  they  conferred  on  the  Whig  admin- 
istration, by  relieving  i(  in  advance  from  all  the  odium  of  its  probable 
bad  appointments,  and  from  all  the  discontents  of  applicants  disappointed 
by  the  disposal  of  those  favors  which  unfortunately  csn  be  enjoyed  by  but 
one  at  a  time — let  (hem,  we  say,  reflect  calmly  upon  the  influence  which 
these  considerations  must  have  produced  upon  the  late  election,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  ifaey  will  find  in  them,  as  we  do,  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  small  majority  by  which  the  Whigs  have  succeeded  in  retaining 
poaseasion  of  the  State. 

The  statistical  resuk  of  the  late  election,  comparatively  with  those  of 
former  years,  may  be  thus  exhibited,  the  figures  denoting  the  respective 
majorities: 


BTATE. 

COUNTRY. 

CITY. 

1837,  - 

1838,  - 

1839,  - 

15,213  Whig. 
11,895      " 
3,697      " 

12,310  Whi^r. 

10,515      ■* 
5,579      " 

2,873  Whig. 
l,:^s^O     " 
1882  I>m., 

TOL.  TL  HO.  XX;v.— PBC. 
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For  the  TMnlB87  and  1689,  we  JuTO  taken  theTDteoDtbe  State  Sen- 
Blimd  dekett ;  for  1838  that  od  tiie  Con^reaioiiKl  ticVet,  aa  which  tha 
i^regate  majority  wu  aomewhal  lar^i  than  on  the  Senatorial  ticlcet 

The  MGceaive  decreaae  of  the  Whig  majoiity  in  the  Hooae  of  A^ 
•Hnb]y  ia  about  in  the  auoe  ntio  with  the  pt^lar  rote.  The  aggre- 
gate Tote  of  the  preaent  year  we  hare  not,  at  the  preaent  date,  aeen  stated. 
If  we  luppoae  it  to  hare  been  somewhat  lea  than  that  of  laal  year, 
which  waa  aboai  375,000,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  Whig  majority  in  the 
Slate  at  the  late  election  but  liale  if  at  all  exceeda  one  per  eenL  of  the 
whole  number  of  TOtea  caM. 

Whbont  mon  than  a  paning  allunoa  to  the  great  decreaae  c^  this 
nu^rity  within  two  years,  eichibited  by  the  above  figuree — a  steady  pro- 
gic»  of  which  the  next  similar  step  mtut  secure  a  considerable  Demo- 
cratic majority  at  the  Preaidential  election  of  nest  Morember — the  pcunt 
to  which  we  would  direct  the  readei's  audition  is  the  much  greater  ra- 
pidity of  this  process  of  reaction  apparent  in  the  City  than  to  the  Conn- 
try.  In  the  Country  the  Whigs  have  succeeded  in  mwinmining  their 
ascendency,  thoogh  at  the  cost  of  a  large  reduction.  In  the  City,  tn 
the  other  hand,  the  Whig  majority  of  nearly  three  thousand  in  1837  has 
been  conrerted  into  a  decisive  Democratic  majority  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand, of  the  soondness  and  permanency  of  which  not  a  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained. In  the  observation  of  this  contrast  between  the  two,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  causes  which  it  is  easy  to  assign  for  it,  is  to  be 
found  a  lesson  in  the  philosophy  and  the  morals  ot  party  politics,  which 
wa  trust  will  not  be  lost  either  upon  the  rest  of  the  Uoion,  or  npon  oni 
Sriendt  in  the  Empire  State  ilselT.  That  our  oppooents  should  yet  be  able 
to  command  so  large  a  popular  vote,  must  certainly  appear  to  the  Demo- 
cracy of  the  rest  of  the  Union  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon ;  of 
which  the  explanation  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  things  which  it  it 
not  perhaps  very  easy  for  us  to  make  fully  intelligible  to  renders  unfa- 
miliar with  the  late  history  of  parties  in  that  State — though  from  our 
central  position  of  obaervatiou  we  have  feh  it  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt  it 

We  feel  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  recovering  the  State  next  year,  by  a  de 
cisive  majority,  in  all  its  branches  except  the  Senate ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
new  Democratic  administration  which  will  then  come  into  power,  will 
return  from  its  present  temporary  purgatory,  thoroughly  purified  by  tha 
{irocess — renewed  in  strength  like  Antsus  from  his  contact  with  his 
mother  earth — and  wise  with  all  the  precious  lessons  in  the  moraii  of 
foirty  poliHei  with  which  their  late  experiences  have  been  so  richly 
replete. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  to  efiect  this  ctmsamntation,  is  sufficiHitly 
indicated  by  the  general  direction  of  the  above  remarks  No  other,  in  our 
o|HiuoD,  will  avail;  and  certainly  the  idea  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  while 
almost  all  the  tXher  States  of  the  Union  are  crowding,  with  an  enthusi- 
asm unprecedented  in  our  political  history,  around  the  Demociatic  bannM 
•0  nobly  upheld  by  the  administraticm  which  is  directed  by  one  on  whom 
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of  old  she  bestowed  the  title  of  her  "  &vorite  son,"  the  great  Empire  State 
tJone  should  prove  blso  to  herself  to  the  true  cause  of  American  liberty, 
and  to  her  aocient  almost  proTerbittl  political  faith.  We  cannot,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  more  clearly  and  strongly  express  our  views  of  the  preset 
duty  of  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  than  we  find  them  stated  in  the  fbl- 
lowing:  reijoarlca  of  the  Albany  Argus,  taldng  their  terms  in  the  full  and 
broad  sense  in  which  they  will  be  received  by  all  who  have  imbibed  the 
^rk  of  theii  political  creed,  at  the  pure  source  of  the  actual  writings  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  American  Democracy: 

"  Let  it  OM  be  fbrgousa,  that  the  PaiNCiF[.Et  op  tbi  Deuoouct,  u  promulgaled. 
by  JaFFGRaoH,  sod  nevw  deputed  fh)m  without  danger — ai  alaa  the  gieal  iasuea 
b^xs  tlie  pea[de— /*r  the  aeparalioD  of  (he  Qo*emiilMlt  from  the  Money  Power, 
and  ttgaat^  a  National  Bank  and  an  oppitHJva  State  D«bt — are  (bunded  on  Tnith 
and  Jiulice,  and  will  auuredlj  prcTail  in  ihia  Stale,  aa  they  h^ve  done  and  wiU 
continue  lo  do  in  other  Staiea.  Let,  then,  lbs  Democracy  of  (li«  Stale  be  true  to 
tbamselies,  *i;d  lo  their  cause ;  and  let  them  bear  GontiMtally  in  mind,  that  (In  tha 
language  of  JefferMa)  'ibeae  principles  form  the  bright  eoaiteUation  which  has 
fone  before  oi,  and  guided  our  atepa  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  rerormation. 
The  wiedom  of  our  aagee  and  blood  of  our  heroea  have  beta  devoled  to  their  at- 
tainment: they  ahould  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  letter  of  cItic  inetiuo 
tion,  the  touehilone  by  which  to  try  Che  aecvicCB  of  thoae  we  truit)  and  should  wa 
wander  Erom  them  in  momcati  of  terror  or  alarm,  let  ua  hasten  to  retrace  our  M^M, 
and  to  regain  tke  road  whielt  alone  leada  te  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Safely.' " 

Two  elections  that  have  succeeded  that  of  New  York  afford  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  general  views  above  stated — those  of  Michigan  and 
Massac husOts.  In  the  former,  the  un&vQrable  result  has  long  been 
uuicipated— and  not  only  anticipated,  but  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
purification  of  the  Democratic  party  itself,  which  hsd  yielded  to  the  de- 
moralixing  infiua)c«  of  the  possession  of  power. 

We  are  assured,  by  the  best  information  from  the  former  State,  that  the 
just  unpopularity  which  has  there  been  visited  upon  the  local  dominant 
Democratic  party,  by  reason  of  their  miserable  maladministration  of  the 
govemmeot,  in  incurring  an  enormous  foreign  debt,  and  undertaking  an 
extravagant  system  of  internal  improvement,  is  quite  independent  of  ibat 
true  attachment  of  the  people  to  Democratic  principles  which  will  be 
manifested  next  year  at  the  Presidential  election,  as  it  would  be  at  tliis 
moment,  were  the  occasion  presented.  There  is  probably  no  State  in  (he 
(Tniao  which  has  been  more  completely  overrun  with  speculators  than 
Michigan ;  and  there  certainly  is  no  other  in  which  so  &tal  a  proposition 
would  have  been  even  seriously  listened  to  in  its  legislative  halls,  as  that 
which  last  winter  but  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  law  in  this  State, 
Bamety,  to  make  real  estate  a  legal  tender  i»  the  payment  of  debtif  and 
tt  a  vaiualien  to  be  ofpraised  hy  the  owners  of  neighboring  property! 
_  In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  band,  the  Democratic  party  has,  for 
years  past,  waged  its  unremitting  struggle  with  the  old  Federalism  which 
has  so  long  maintained  an  overwhelming  supremacy  in  the  State,  in  a 
manner  and  spirit  nobly  worthy  of  its  cause.  It  has  appealed  directly 
10  the  popular  heart  by  strong  aeseitiona  of  pure  and  uncompromising 
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deraocradc  principles.  It  hu  by  this  mcani  rfesdily  made  ita  way,  gain- 
mg  yearly  freib  Kccenioiu  Trom  the  ranki  of  iU  oppooents,  and  winning 
a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  ingenaoiu  and  nnaophiiucated  riaing  genera- 
tion, who  have  come  upon  the  stage  comparatively  free  &om  the  ancioit 
prejudices  and  babita  which  have  ao  long  produced  the  strange  eflect  of 
alienating  a  people  essentially  democratic — at  least  in  ita  agricultural 
population — from  the  kindred  Democracy  of  the  rest  of  the  Unica. 
Uost  of  the  Whig  papers  hare  sought  a  refiige  Irom  the  variona  infer- 
ences forced  upoD  them  by  the  astounding  result  of  the  late  gubemato- 
fial  election  in  the  old  Bay  State,  by  aecribing  it  mainly  tothe  obooiiooa 
**  Fifteen  Oallon"  law.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Kfassacbo- 
•etts  papers  themselves  made  scarcely  an  allusioa  to  that  explanatioo  tS 
their  defeat,  until  the  lenon  was  taught  [hem  by  the  Whig  press  of  New 
Tork ;  aacribiag  it  to  various  causes,  among  which  was  laoA  prominent 
the  superior  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Democratic  party.  Some  of  them 
have  even  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  election  was  materially  influenced 
in  favorof  the  latter  by  that  taw.  We  might  also  refer  to  the  bet,  that  m 
the  two  districts  in  wbich  congressional  elections  were  simultaneously 
held,  no  less  remarkable  a  diminution  of  the  former  Whig  majorities  ii 
observable,  than  in  the  vote  for  Oovemor — elections  msnifeally  entirely 
free  from  the  iofliieace  of  a  local  law  of  that  nature.  In  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  which  last  year  gave  a  Whig  majority  of  about  twenty 
acven  hundred,  a  candidate  ao  respectable  and  popular  as  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence  could  not  obtain,  at  the  present  election,  a  majority  much 
higher  than  twelve  hundred.  And  the  important  fact  ahould  be  boiua 
in  mind  that  the  aggregate  Whig  vote  of  this  year  blls  very  little  sbofl 
of  that  of  the  last — not  more  than  about  a  single  thousand,  in  a  total 
vote  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand :  Judge  Morton's  popular  majority 
being  due  to  the  immense  increase  of  the  positive  Democratic  vote ;  and 
thus  disproving  entirely  the  assertion  that  it  was  to  the  apathy  of  lbs 
Whig  party,  or  to  any  cauae  aeriously  weakening  the  int^rity  of  ba 
former  numerical  strength,  that  the  result  is  to  be  aacribed. 

But  one  more  remark  tiptm  the  fine  Democratic  victory  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  we  will  cloae  this  already  too  protracted  article.  This 
expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  great  commercial  Metropolis  of 
the  Union  cannot  but  carry  with  it  a  peculiar  weight,  at  the  present  p^ 
riod,  and  in  connection  with  the  topics  of  patty  division  upon  which  tbB 
election  has  turned.  There  is  no  question  raised  of  the  faimess  and 
purity  of  the  election ;  nor  can  the  Act  be  denied,  which  is  obvious  on 
a  comparismi  of  the  votes  of  the  several  warda  with  those  of  previoos 
years,  that  an  extentive  change  of  opinion  among  tlu  mtreantUe  dam 
ilulf\a»  largely  co-operaled  with  other  causes,  to  produce  the  resuk  A 
still  greater  fklliog  off  in  the  Whig  vote  would  doubtless  have  been  ap- 
parent, had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  appeals  which  the  party 
press  of  the  city  was  still  able  to  address  to  their  old  conservative  timid- 
ity, on  the  lexU  of  the  stiong  radical  pledges  of  Tammany  Hall.    But 
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for  theae  it  is  extremely  probable,  u  is  stated  by  some  of  our  friends,  thai 
the  Democratic  majority  would  have  exceeded  Jour  thotinmd,  instead  of, 
as  now,  falling  a  little  short  of  half  that  number.  Still,  however,  a 
smaller  present  majority  on  those  pledges — or  ctod  a  defeat — is  better 
than  a  larger  one  without  them. 

Now  when  it  ia  remembered  that  all  the  questions  at  issue  were  mainly 
t^  a  eommereial  nature — of  the  public  revenue,  of  currency,  of  banking, 
and  of  internal  improvements — when  it  is  remembered  the  "  credit  sys- 
tem" of  which  the  merchants  have  so  long  been  the  devoted  partimna, 
was  directly  involved  in  the  contest — and  (hat  it  was  the  AdminiatrBtion 
which  has  so  long  been  overwhelmed  with  denunciation  for  an  alleged 
hostility  to  commerce  and  to  credit,  that  was  oo  (he  one  side  a  party  to  it, 
against  those  who  have  always  professed  to  be  the  peculiar  champions  <d 
both — the  fuUmoralvalueofsuchavictory  at  sucha  period  will  be  ap- 
parent We  have  always  repelled,  and  a  thousand  times  refuted  the  charge 
of  hostility  to  commerce,  or  to  a  healthy,  natural  and  legitimate  credit 
We  have  always  maintained  that  our  fklse  "  Credit  System"  was  the 
car  uf  Juggernaut  to  the  true  commercial  interest,  and  that  the  merchants 
who  adored  it  were  the  very  first  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  periodical  re- 
Tolutions  of  its  wheels.  We  ha  ve  always  insisted  thatthe  Democratic  policy 
ofre-establishinga  sound  and  stable  currency — the  only  sound  and  stable 
currency  posdble — addressed  itself  directly  to  the  promotion  of  the  real 
permanent  mtercMa  of  commerce ;  and  that  the  merchants  themselves  would 
ultimately  arrive  at  the  recognition  of  this  truth  by  the  very  force  of  their 
sniSeringB,  which  they  were  most  felsely  persuaded  to  attribute  to  the 
reforming  efibrts  of  that  policy.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  precisely  this 
result  is  in  process  of  consummation  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Tho 
fidlacies  of  the  abused  "  Credit  System"  are  rapidly  losing  theii  charm 
fitr  the  ears  of  the  New  York  merchants.  It  hu  been  a  frequent  ad- 
mission with  them  of  late,  that  "the  Locofbcoa  have  not  been  ftr  from 
right  in  their  theories,  after  all."  The  late  developments  of  experience 
have  shed  a  stream  of  new  light  upon  the  questions  about  which  they 
have  been  so  furiously  and  foolishly  contending  for  so  many  years — light 
new  to  them,  though  familiar  of  old  to  tho  lyios  in  the  democratic  school 
of  political  ecixiomy;  and  which  they  might  have  found  shining  from 
every  page  of  a  luminous  work  which  has  long  served  as  a  text-book  to 
the  latter,  though  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  former  sealed  their 
eyes  in  obstinate  blindness  to  its  imth— we  refer  to  Mr.  Oonge's  much 
vilified  but  never  answered  "  Short  Hittcrjr  of  Pofer  Monty  and 
Banking  in  the  United  Statei." 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  example  and  testimony  of  New  York  will 
be  productive  of  a  powerfiil  efiecl  abroad.  The  commercial  M^opolit 
does  unqnestiottably  exert  a  very  important  influence  of  a  certain  kind 
upon  the  rest  of  the  country — not  upon  the  proper  Democracy  of  the 
Union,  which  coosista  mainly  of  its  agricultural  population — but  upon 
the  cities  and  towns,  in  which  the  mercantile  is  in  general  the  dominant 
interest     The  same  convictions  will  work  their  way,  spreadmg  more 
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and  more  widely,  wkow  effect  h  now  beginning  to  make  itaelf  to 
•pperent  at  the  commarcial  coitre  and  hevL  Anl  as  we  bow  hear  ttw 
ledimony  from  many  of  the  We«  India  ialaodt,  in  which  the  late  expet- 
imentt  ol'  en)ancipati<Kt  has  worked  ao  nJtly  and  auccenfiilly — tho  teati- 
mony  of  the  planters  and  white  population  of  the  islands  themaelTcs— 
that  no  consideTntiooB  would  induce  them  to  retain  to  thsl  tfaia  which 
formerly  they  were  ao  blindly  zeslons  m  defeDding  against  every  attack  of 
•dverse  opinion ;  ao  do  we  anticipate  the  day  as  now  not  bi  ditfant,wha 
the  mercantile  claM  generally  throaghooi  the  coimtry — incocamcHL  with 
nil  others,  excepting  the  lemnants  of  the  present  tribes  of  maner-farokcn 
and  currency  specuktois — will  lo«^  back  with  astonishment  at  the  in- 
frtuation  which  has  of  late  ysara  posMflwd  them  in  behalf  of  a  aystem  of 
hanking  and  currency,  in  truth  the  most  fatal  to  their  own  tme  proqiei> 
ity  and  happiness  that  the  moat  iugenioua  hostility  of  the  worst  oiemy 
could  hsie  derised. 

On  the  subject  of  small  hills,  having  heard  the  gneiml  convateney 
of  otir  syitem  of  opinions  in  relation  to  k  called  in  question,  we  fi»el  cotf 
■trained  here  to  aiU  a  brief  explanation  <tf  diem,  ahhongh  to  tJN  attoi- 
liToobaerTertrf  the  views  heretofore  expressed  in  the  pagea  of  tkeDono- 
eratie  Renew  it  may  not  pnhaps  be  necemary. 

In  the  present  slate  of  the  &cia  upon  which  we  have  to  judge  and  act, 
we  are  mKompromisin^  hostile  to  "small  bilV'  and  in  bet  to  all 
IMper  money  for  the  daily  common  currency  of  society — except  when  it 
a>ay  Amm  .fide  represent  q>ecie,  doUar  for  dollar.  We  hope  to  see  tho 
day  when  the  i»e  of  paper  shall  be  confined  to  the  larger  transactions  ef 
commerce ;  though  we  have  no  desire  to  bring  this  about  by  any  pro* 
cess,  direct  oi  indirect,  of  compulsion — belierii^  that  when  Mk  to  itsd^ 
without  any  of  the  artificial  influence*  of  legislation,  tbe  ngilsnt  intelli- 
gence of  society  will  ultimately  arrive  at  this  reonk,  on  delDMVate  con- 
Tiction  of  its  practical  superiority  in  every  pmiK  of  view  over  oar  jn- 
WBBi,  or  any  poonble,  paper-money  "  corrency." 

It  may  appear  to  some  a  departure  from  our  cardinal  principle  of 
Hk*rty,  as  opposed  to  the  i^ipoaile  princifde  of  the  artificial  regulation 
of  Low,  to  advocate  the  compalso^  [Ht^iibition  of  anall  bills.  And 
we  are  by  no  means  surprised  at  tho  confnnoo  existing  in  the  minds  <tf 
a  large  portion  of  tbe  Dtxaixnej  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  this 
■abject;  who,  having  suflered  a  great  deal  of  aimoyaitce  from  the  floods 
of  small  bills  of  the  adjoining  States,  with  which  they  were  deluged 
while  tbeir  own  banks  were  prohibited  from  issuing  tbem,  have  con- 
ceived, it  must  be  confeaoed,  a  rtrong  aversion  to  the  law  of  prohibiticoa. 
Bach  a  rtate  of  feeling  is  rather  partially  in  harmony,  than  at  variance^ 
with  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  tbe  natural  instinct  of  which  is  the  abhor 
tence  of  partial  and  unequal  restrictions. 

Were  the  whole  buainese  of  banking— ^nvtdving  the  emission  of  pa- 
per promiaea  to  pay,  to  circulate  as  "  money  "  among  ths  community— 
mtirely  open,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  free  from  all  legal  i 
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ezceptiQg  the  necessary  penal  legifiladm  againat  fraud,  then  mdeed  shonhl 
ve  be  prepared  to  withdraw  all  oppositioD  to  small  or  large  bills.  Indi- 
Tiduala  or  associations  might  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  draw,  and  offer  to  who- 
aoerer  might  be  willing  to  take  them,  as  many  promissory  notes,  from  a 
mill  to  a  million,  as  might  seem  good  to  them — ^provided  only  that  the 
latter  is  allowed  an  equal  liberty  of  option  to  accept  or  reftiae  them ;  and 
that  no  &ctitioaa  character  of  a  json-legality,  no  apparent  stamp  or  ear 
dorsement  of  State  sanction,  be  given  to  them,  whether  by  a  special  char- 
ter, or  by  any  other  contrivance  of  similar  effect.  Give  us  the  whole  prin* 
ciple  of  freedom,  and  those  who  are  now  most  determined  in  their  boolility 
to  small  bills  will  be  the  last  to  oppose  its  applicadm  to  that,  or  to  any 
other  feature  of  the  paper^uoney  system.  IT  the  friemla  of  p^)er  moaey 
are  right  in  their  assertions  of  its  great  conTettieDca  snd  advantage,  the  sa- 
gacious instinct  of  a  commercial  soci^,  and  a  population  emiooitly 
predisposed  to  every  form  of  enterprise  and  credit,  will  soon  decide  the 
question  in  (heir  fevor ;  and  the  two  motually  acting  forces  of  competi- 
tion and  combination  will  soon  so  regulate  the  eyslam  as  to  yield  iM 
pMTimitm  of  adfuitage  at  the  cost  of  its  minimum  of  evil  The  friends 
of  a  soimd  currmcy — that  liie-blood  of  the  social  system— ask  toothing 
better  than  such  an  experiment,  lairly  tested—- confident  that  it  wouU 
•oon  lead,  by  the  shortest,  saieet,  simpleat  route,  to  Uie  result  of  aa  uni- 
Tersal  vobmtarjf  speci*  currency,  for  at  least  all  the  ordinary,  hand-td^ 
iaad  tnuoactioas  of  the  comuuinity. 

But  so  long  as  the  present  pernicious  system  is  artificially  sostained, 
and  governed  m  its  movements,  by  I^w  and  Law  alone,  the  questioa 
we  are  considering  presents  itself  in  a  totally  different  point  of  view. 
So  long  as  paper-money  is  made,  by  a  system  o{  legislation  whkh  has 
all  the  effect  of  compolsioa,  the  actual  practical  e%TTe%ey,  the  virtual 
legal  tender,  of  the  community — and  so  long  as  the  demoralization  and 
in&tiiation  on  the  subject  in  the  public  mind,  wgoidered  by  the  system 
itself^  continae  to  make  the  community,  as  a  whole,  deaf  to  the  daily 
practical  as  wdl  as  theoretic  demonstratioas  of  its  &tal  influence — so 
long  miut  the  friends  of  a  sound  currency  labor  to  mitigate  the  existing 
evil,  even  throogh  the  uncongenial  means  of  legal  restriction.  Created 
and  sustained  by  Law,  it  is  only  by  Law  that  its  powers  of  mischief  can 
be  reached  and  regulated.  It  will  go  very  &r  to  break  the  shock  of  ita 
periodical  convulsions,  and  to  prota:t  the  mass  of  the  people  least  able  to 
protect  themselves  in  this  matter,  if  we  can  supersede  with  specie  all  the 
■mailer  denominatims  of  paper  which  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  actual 
"  currency"  in  circulation  among  us.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  labor 
bt  that  end  zealously  and  untiringly,  undiscouraged  by  accidental  diffi- 
culties by  popular  prejudices,  or  party  majorities ;  though  always  freely 
holding  out  to  oar  opponents  the  offer  of  this  compromise,  namely,  to 
allow  them  the  fall  benefit  in  this  particular  of  the  invaluable  principle 
of  ferfeci  liberty,  if  they  will  only  conseot  to  extoid  the  same  principle 
to  the  whole  goier&l  sutigect  ot  which  "small  bills^'  constitute  but  an 
incidental  part 
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When  the  annuneiatian  of  the  daring:  Bud  unparalleled  frand,  commit' 
ted  by  the  Qovemor  and  Council  upon  the  elective  rights  of  the  people 
of  New  Jersey,  was  made  to  the  Union,  the  eyes  of  raillions  were  turned 
towards  her,  and  the  free  citizens  of  her  sister  Slates  waited  with  deep 
and  unbroken  interest  to  hear  her  voice  upon  the  subject,  and  to  see  how 
she  would  redress  her  wrongs  and  suAain,  before  this  "  great  Repablic," 
the  character  for  high  patriotism  and  holy  lore  of  liberty,  which  was 
her  heritage. 

The  first  opportunity  that  offered  for  speaking  out  her  sentiments 
aptxi  the  subject,  occurred  in  October  last,  at  her  annual  electitn  fot 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 
To  present  briefly  the  Teanlts  of  that  election — to  show,  from  the  official 
letnms,  that  she  has  yindicated  herself  before  the  coantry ;  that  she  hu 
set  Uie  seal  of  condemnalioa  upon  the  conduct  of  the  nnprincipled 
clique  who  ctmspired  to  deprive  hei  of  her  Constitutional  rights,  is  due 
(0  her  own  character,  to  the  country  whose  honor  is  identified  with  her 
own,  and  to  the  caase  of  (mth  and  free  principles. 

We  shall  do  it  by  bets  and  figures— beta  which-are  tmdeniride,  and 
figures  which  cannot  lie. 

It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  New  Jer- 
sey the  Governor  is  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  is  chosen  annually  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  in  joint  meeting;  and  that  cme  of  the 
peculiar  features  in  the  political  organization  of  parties  in  the  State  is, 
that  while  the  three  counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  which, 
in  1838,  gave  a  majority  of  3,528  votes  in  favor  of  the  Democntic  can- 
didates, have  but  twelve  representatives  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  wit:  three  in  Council,  and  nine  in  the  Assembly;  the  eight 
counties  of  Bartmgton,  Cape  May,  Gloucester,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Mor- 
lis,  Passaic,  and  Somerset,  which,  in  the  same  year,  gave  together  an 
aggregate  majority  of  2,480  votes  for  the  Whig  candidates,  elect  thirty- 
two  members  to  the  Legislature,  to  wit :  eight  members  of  Cooncil,  and 
twenty-fbnr  members  of  Anembly;  and  these  alone,  with  the  strong 
Whig  county  of  Eswx,  give  thai  party  the  ascendency  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, elect  thereby  a  Whig  Governor,  and  are  able,  against  the  will  ott 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  lo  control  all  the  patronage 
and  power  of  the  OovernmenL 

This  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  manage- 
ment and  fraudulent  legislation  of  that  party.     For  example,  three  yean 
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ago,  upon  their  coming'  into  power  during  ibe  memorable  ets  of 
"  panic,"  they  cut  off  the  lower  part  of  Hunterdon  county  in  which 
nearly  all  the  Whig  strength  of  that  county  lay,  added  to  it  a  portion  of 
Uiddlesex  where  the  parties  were  about  balanced,  took  a  Democratic 
township  from  Somerset  and  another  Democratic  township  from  Bnt- 
liogton,  and  fonned  of  these  materials  the  new  Whig  county  of  Mercer, 
thereby  gaining  three  members  for  their  party  in  the  Legislature,  and 
tncreaaing  their  comparaliTe  strength  in  Somerset  and  Burlington,  where 
they  were  weak.  But  they  did  not  stop  here.  Old  Democratic  Hun- 
leidon,  though  still  lefl  with  24,000  inhabitants,  was  reduced  in  its  repre- 
seDtaiton  in  the  Legislature  from  six  to  four  members,  while  Burlington, 
Somerset,  and  Middlesex,  containing  but  a  little  more  than  double  that 
population,  were  allowed  to  have  fifteen  members. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  merely  to  show  that  the  ascendency  of 
the  Whij  party  in  the  Ijegislatiire  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  election  of  a 
Whig  GoTemor,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  under  the  present  system  of 
Whig  tactics,  any  test  of  the  views  of  the  people  of  that  State,  in  refer- 
ence to  measures  of  National  or  State  policy;  and  that  even  when,  by 
the  popular  voice  in  that  State,  the  frauds  of  charlatans  and  demagogues 
are  rebuked  by  targe  majorities,  they  may  still  maintain  the  undisturbed 
ascendency  in  the  State  administration. 

The  members  of  Congress  are,  by  the  existing  laws  in  New  Jersey, 
chosen  by  general  ticket — by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
State.  At  the  election  in  1828,  the  Democratic  candidates  were  elected 
by  an  average  majority  of  128  votes.  They  were  denied  their  certifi- 
cates by  the  Governor  and  Council'  on  the  ground  that  the  Whig  clerks 
of  Middlesex  and  Cumberland  had  neglected  or  refhsed  to  send'  up  the 
returns  from  the  two  Democratic  townships  of  South  Amboy  and  Mill* 
ville,  and  that  they  hod  no  authority  to  count  any  votes  except  such  as  the 
county  clerks  chose  to  send  up.    They,  therefore,  deducted  from  the 

*  The  Democratic  memben,  however,  praent  tbemMlvM  to  Conys  wifii  the 
foUowiuf  certifieatc  &om  tbe  Secrataiy  of  State,  tbu  which  the  p«ople  of  ths  fDioB 
will  be  curioni  to  lee  >  better,  or  more  anthentic,  pTodaced.  Thii  certifieate,  it  is 
WOitlly  of  remark,  w»  preiented  and  filed  in  tbe  (Hei^'e  office  of  tlw  Hooie  of 
lUpMMktative*  befors  the  evideaca  of  tbe  Oovenor's  neMbera  had  been  nceived, 
Tboogh  tfait  fact  may  appear  of  elight  couBsqaeDM  to  a  democratic  Clerk  ud 
Hottse  of  Repreaeatativea,  it  will  be  recollected  that,  apoo  the  strength  of  nch 
priority  alone — obtuBed  for  tbe  paipoM  by  expteu — did  Mr.  Seeretair  Borowi 
nndertake  to  fotal  the  minority  Wbigt  fi«m  niiladelpbia  county  apon  the  IjCfUla- 
toieofPcDiuj'lvania,  taking  tbe  ground  that  Hie  correct  and  legal  letuma  cMild 
not  he  acknowledged  or  presented  to  the  Legislature  h  evidence,  became  Sttbsft- 
qwntly  ncetved  at  Mi  office. 

MEW  JEStSEY. 
StAts  or  Nsw  lUBXT,  m. 

I,  JaniM  D.  WmUoU,  BtertUrj  of  Sum  of  Maw  JarMj,  do  hereby  eartiiy  Ihal,  Dpoa  a 
aarefol  eumineriwi  >f  mil  Uu  ntuni  made  bjr  the  N*aral  elsrki  of  iha  rHpeeliT*  cguntiea 
in  laid  Stau  aMl  filed  in  nj  office,  and  alM  of  relomi  of  *aUJ  gitan  in  the  toiniitaI|ia  «f 
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whole  nmuber  of  rotci  given  to  the  State,  the  votw  of  then  two  tomt- 
■hipa,  which  give,  blether,  a  DemocTBtic  mqorily  of  S58  TOtea,  and 
thu  ciphered  the  certificatea  into  the  pockela  ai  thoir  putixana. 

Bat  th«  party  leaden,  and  theae  certificate  nun  thenaelTea,  percetTing 
that  the  ground  lakm  by  the  OoTsnar  was  ntterly  untenable  in  law,  aa 
b  waa  imconcilabls  wkh  good  cooaeieoce,  aet  np  the  pretence  that  the 
majority  againA  them  waa  the  reauh  of  illegal  Totea ;  claimed  that  the 
Whigt  had  an  actual  m^ority  in  the  State, upon  a  fair  poll;  andjbythia 
pretence,  sought  to  jnatify  the  QoTemor.  Uany  of  thtai  leading  men 
fablicly  declared  that  i(|  at  the  next  aucceeding  etecdoii,  thia  did  not  ap. 
pear  to  be  the  Act,  their  candidatea  ought,  and  would,  mrrender  all 
claim  to  the  coMettei  seati;  and,  by  way  of  bolatering  up  their  a&eOr 
tioQ  of  coo&lence,  the  Oovemor'B  members  propooed  to  the  memben 
elected  by  the  people,  that  they  ahould  reaign,  and  have  a  new  election — 
an  ofier  they  well  knew  they  had  oo  right  to  propoae,  or  their  oppooenla 
to  accept 

Thu*  Mood  the  qneatira  in  New  Jeraey  when  the  period  fbr  the  anmal 
Slate  election  again  came  ronnd  in  October  laaL  The  iaaue  waa  broadly 
and  diidnctly  pat  to  the  people.  The  Whigs  were  called  upon  by  their 
leaders,  every  where,  to  auatain  the  Oovemoi;  were  told  distinctly  that 
to  do  this  before  the  country,  they  must  show  that  they  had  the  m^ori^ 
in  the  Slate.  At  no  election  which  ever  occurred  was  there  so  total  an 
absence  of  all  local  questions  calcuhted  to  create  division;  at  no  former 
election  had  both  parties  been  more  united  and  intent  upon  one  cmnmon 
ol^ecL  The  Whiga  had  taken  the  precaution  to  paaa  a  new  election 
law,  the  effect  and  intention  of  which  was  to  exclude  large  numbers  of 
the  poem  claaaea  of  voters  from  the  right  of  auflrage;  and  they  brougli 
into  play,  more  pTofoaely  than  ever,  their  usual  appliances  of  money 

loMh  Aabor,  l>  the  amlj  of  HiddlaHi,  aod  of  lUlTilla,  in  iIm  canty  sf  Canbcriud, 
vuUUd  bf  tha  afldnTitt  of  Ih*  MTsnl  tewnAip  oSun  of  alacboa  in  dud  tonaUin  n- 
•pMlinlr,  wUek  MinnUp*  nUm  wtn  woL  inshdad  is  lta«  ntnna  of  Am  tierki  tf  mU 
COuUm  of  HMdkMX  nd  OurtMb^  ud  wUeh  w«  dlneUd  to  ho  Slod  b;  Uu  Gonr- 
■a  ■■ilatiwrnMln  nn  flla  ia  Bjr  oSeo,  i#  Iha  tl*elioa  hr  Bombon  u  rapnant  tUa  SOM 
hi  tk*  Bom  of  tttfr—nttant  af  lh«  TmtKCj-miA  Coa(roH  of  lh«  Oaiud  Snua,  bdd 
M  *•  Mh  Md  ink  d^i  of  Ostiibo^  ISsa,  ll  tppMn  that 

nflaonilNt 
roMrnVni 

Daaicl  a  Hnn 
WilliHB  R.  Coopn  • 


and  bj  whkh  it  appean  that,  u  aaid  aleelioD,  FUlaiwia  Diekanon,  PMor  D.  Tina, 
Duiol  B.  ijtn,  WitUam  R.  Caopw,  JoaojA  KlUe,  and  Jonph  F.  Bodotph,  Tacoirad  * 
w^}(iril7  of  tha  *bo)a  BimbeT  rf  nua  giTOB  la  Iha  fllata  of  Msv  Itnvf  «■  RapraacBl*- 
liTaa  oT  Hid  8laU  la  Utt  Homo  of  BapraawUaUTai  af  tha  Tiranlr-aulh  Ccmgnm  of  tha 
Uallad  Buta*. 

la  laatiBoar  of  which,  t  hara  htirmto  aot  aj  hand  tad  aftiad  nj  aaal  of  oOee,  at  Aa 
fnai.}  d^  of  TroaUn,  Id  aaid  BiaU,  thk  9Slh  day  of  Octobar,  la  tha  yaar  of  on  LonI 
ISSl,  ud  rf  tha  luiapa^awa  of  tha  tJnkad  flWMa  tha  taXj-bvA. 

MHEs  n.  wesTCOTr. 


had    •    M,WS*aMa. 

Jaha  R  AjcrlR       - 

-  se,«M 

■      -  ssim    " 

Joh.  P.  &  Hainan 

.  sa,ae3 

.        .     18,441      " 

Wm-Habtoad 

-    S8,33« 

-        -    S8,4SS      " 

ChuHa.  C.  SdoMu.  - 

-  ss,aH 

-        -     S;4W      " 

Tbnaaa  foaaa  Yorka 

-  ss,ni 

-         -    88,(14      " 

Jo.,phF.Ra«l<dph 

-    88,«7 

».J 
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and  means  to  corrnpt,  mlimidata,  and  brow-beal  the  independent  TMen 
of  the  Slate.    All  the  odds  were,  therbfore,  in  their  bror. 

Well,  what  fms  the  resuk]  In  every  possible  aspect  in  which  it 
can  be  viewed,  that  lesult  exhibits  a  majority,  not  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  of  very  neatly  two  tkouMmd 
vottt  against  thtM. 

We  propose  to  present  tabular  statements  exhibiting  this  lesuh  in 
three  distinct  aspects : 

1.  The  result  of  the  poll  bs  actually  takes. 

2.  The  result,  taking  the  majorities  of  1838  as  the  data  in  those  coun- 
ties where  but  one  ticket  was  run. 

3.  The  lesnlt,  taking  the  majorities  of  1838  as  the  data  in  those  coon- 
ties  where,  from  the  excess  of  admitted  majorities,  it  may  be  Ikir  to  infer 
that  there  was  not  a  true  test  of  party  strength,  and  making  an  allow- 
ance for  gtun  in  those  counties  where  there  was  no  straggle,  proporticm- 
ad  to  the  gain  in  counties  where  each  party  brought  out  all  its  strength. 

1.  And  first,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  actual  majoiitieB  given 
in  each  county  on  the  Legislative  tickets,  in  Oct  1839,  and  on  the  Ckn- 
grestional  ticket,  in  1838 : 

1839.  1838. 


Den.  naj 

Whigm-j. 

D«».n^. 

Whigm.j. 

Bergen,      .        . 

351 

- 

225 

- 

Passaic,      .        . 

- 

106 

- 

254 

Essex,        .        . 

- 

1,015 

- 

1,661 

Morris,      . 

- 

154 

- 

224 

•Sussex, 

1,038 

- 

1,639 

- 

"Warren,      . 

2,375 

- 

955 

-  ■ 

•Hunterdon, 

2,226 

- 

934 

- 

Somerset,    . 

- 

168 

- 

150 

Middlesex,  .        . 

- 

76 

- 

268 

Mercer,       . 

- 

245 

- 

2S9 

Monmouth, 

516 

_ 

228 

_ 

Burlington, 

_ 

826 

_ 

525 

Gloucester, 

- 

378 

- 

505 

Atlantic,      . 

230 

- 

162 

- 

Salem,        .        . 

144 

- 

36 

- 

Cumberland, 

- 

29 

- 

- 

Cape  May,         . 

- 

125 

- 

265 

6,874 

2,516 

4,179 

4,041 

2,816 

4,041 

4,368 

138 

-Goot^lc 
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Actnal  Democntic  nujoritjr  at  the  poUa,  ia  1838, 
Actu&l  Democratic  inejoritf  at  the  polls,  in  1639, 

Democratic  gain,  on  this  principle  of  calculation, 
Secottd  fable.— The  resuh,  taking  tbe  majorities  of  18 
in  those  coimtiee  where  bnt  otw  ticket  was  rim. 

|Dem.iMJ. 

Bergen,      .        ,        .        .        ,        .  351 

Passaic, - 

Eas«, 

■Morris, 

"Suasei, 1,639 

"Warrai 955 

*HuQlerdon 934 

Somerset, - 

Middlesex, 

Mercer, - 

Moomouth, 616 

Burlington, - 

Gloucester, - 

Atlantic, 230 

Salem, 144 

Cumberland, — 

Oape  May, 


[December, 


4,220 
)  as  th«  data 


Democratic  majority  u  October,  1639,  2,262 

Gain  since  1836,  cm  tbis  principle  of  calculation,  2,114. 
If  the  Whigs  object  to  the  actual  results  in  those  counties  wher«  two 
full  party  tickets  were  run,  and  contend  that,  in  six  of  them,  to  wit,  Es- 
sex, Sussex,  Warren,  Hunteidoti,  Atlantic,  and  Cape  May,  the  majori- 
ties were  so  fiu  undisputed,  as  that  the  utmost  strength  of  their  party  was 
not  brought  out,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  majorities  of  1838  in  thoss 
counties,  claiming,  on  our  part,  a  gain  in  these  coiintie8,since  1838, equal 
to  our  average  gain  in  those  counties  where  each  pai^  fought  confi- 
dently for  victory.     Those  counties  were — 
Passaic,  where  the  Democratic  gain  ia 
Bergen,  "  "  "        . 

Morris,  "  "  "        .  ■ 
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Tie  Ntia  Jtrteg  Congrutimai  JSiOiffn. 


Hod  mouth, 
Burliiigtoa, 
Qlonceatar, 


DemocTadc  gain  ia  9  coontiee, 
Somerset,  where  the  Whig  gain  is 
Cnmberland,     «  «  « 

Whig  gftio  in  2  counties  ■ 


200 
232 


47 


Dmtocratic  gain  in  1 1  comities,  *  1,437 

Thus  it  appeara  that  the  Democratic  gain  in  the  eleren  strongly  cfm- 
tested  coimtiea  is  1,437.  These  coonties  givo  an  aggregate  rote  of 
87,522,  and  the  actoal  gain  exhiUted  is  a  little  ovar  four  per  cent.  Al- 
lowing, ther^re,  a  like  average  gain  only  in  the  nx  remaining  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  alleged  the  contest  was  not  such  as  to  bring  out  the 
whole  Whig  strength,  their  aggregate  vote  being  19,413,  at  4  per  cent. 
wOl  exhibit  a  gain  of  776  votes,  and  the  account  wilt  stand  thus : 

Dnn.  aiaj.    WUg  maj. 


168 
76 
24S 


H»«k,. 

go  I 

Morra,    . 

- 

Somenet, 

- 

MiiUoKj, 

- 

Mercer,  . 

_ 

516 

Brrlington, 

- 

Olonceater, 

- 

SJ«^     . 

144 

Cumberland, 

- 

•E»T,     . 

- 

•SHOO,    . 

1,«1» 

•Wl»t«r^, 

9SS 

•Himlerdin, 

934 

•AtlmUc,. 

- 

•0.p.M.y, 

- 

Eadmated  Demo* 

rMie  gi 

lis  ill  tl 

kel»16 

Democratic  majority,  .     1,950 

Now,  by  one  of  these  three  teats  the  Whigs  must  abide.    We  abow, 
and  our  statemeots  are  taken  from  the  official  returns — 1.   That  taking 
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the  actual  letnnu  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State  at  the  liat  October 
election,  the  Democntic  party  have  a  majonty  of  4,368  rotes. — %  That 
taking  the  oiajoritiea  in  thoee  counliea  where  the  Whigs  nm  no  r^r*il^ 
opposition  ticlc^  at  what  they  were  in  1838,  the  Democratic  majocity 
in  the  State  is  2,252.— And  3.  Ginng  them  the  iiill  benefit  of  their  ma- 
joritiee  in  1638,  in  all  the  counties  wheie  they  pretoid  they  did  not  this 
year  g^  oat  their  whole  strength,  aod  only  addmg  the  average  gain  in 
those  cotmtiea  which  the  strongly  contested  districts  exhibit, — end  the 
Democratic  majority  is  still  1,950  votes.  And  eren  tbiowing  away  oar 
tmquestioDable  right  to  claim  in.  districts  not  strongly  contested,  a  gain 
proportionUe  to  that  actually  ibnud  in  the  districts  that  were  strcaigly 
contested,  the  Democtacy  of  New  Jersey  still  have  a  mtgority  of  1,174. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  election  held  last  October  in  New 
Jersey,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  a  new  elqctuxi  law,  framed 
expressly  to  exclude  from  the  right  of  suffrage  a  large  class  of  Denio^ 
cratic  voters ;  notwithstanding  die  desperate  efforts  of  thtd  peity  to 
exhibit  a  majority  in  &vor  of  sustaining  the  measures  ai  the  Qovemoi 
and  his  Council ;  and  despite  of  all  the  frauds  which  they  practised  and 
the  corruption  they  attempted. 

If  the  grossest  fraud  ever  practised  upcm  the  rights  of  a  free  people 
shall  not  receive  its  fitting  rebuke  from  the  House  of  Represattalives,  it 
will  surely  not  be  because  the  people  who  were  its  victims  foiled  to 
vindicate  their  rights  before  the  country,  in  the  only  mode  recognized 
bylaw. 

The  people  have  spoken  in  fitting  tones.  Will  those  tones  be  disre- 
garded by  the  body  whose  very  existence  is  based  upon  the  rights  of  the 
majorUy  so  flagrantly  violated  in  this  remarkable  case  f    We  think  not 

In  the  &ce  of  the  facts  now  givoi,  superadded  to  those  already  detailed 
in  our  former  article,  will  these  defeated  candidates  attempt  to  seat  them- 
selves in  R  body  to  which  theydo  notbelongl  Can  the  parchment  of  a 
Qovemor  supersede  and  extinguish  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
election  of  their  otm  lepreeentaliva  1    Wte  think  not 

These  members  affected  a  becoming  sense  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
duties  of  a  representative,  when  they  proposed  to  their  opponents  a  second 
reference  of  the  matter  at  issue  to  the  people  at  the  recent  election,  though 
they  did  not  as  properly  appreciate  the  great  constitutional  obligations 
which  protected  the  solemn  right  of  election,  by  a  different  guaranty  than 
the  convenience  or  the  necessities  of  disappointed  partisans ;  and  now, 
tlut  their  own  reme<iy  has  been  applied,  thai  their  own  proposition  has 
been  decided,  that  their  cause  has  been  tried  once  more,  that  the  merits 
of  their  case  have  been  again  discussed  before  the  tribunal  to  which  they 
•ought  an  appeal; — now  that  they  have  been  again  disappointed, defeated, 
overwhelmed  by  the  indignant  expression  of  the  popular  will,  upon  what 
ground  of  pereomil  honor,  or  public  probity,  can  they  presume  to  re^ 
Iheii  claims? 
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SONQg  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 


TV  the  EdUori  of  the  Denoeratic  Rtvieu  : 

Qkntlbmbm  :  It  ia  eome  time  since  I  have  trcnbled  yoor  rs»ders,  and 
I  hare  do  douh  that  my  forbearance  has  been  to  their  retieC  Upon  le- 
flectioo,  the  theme  w)iicii  I  aomehow  onibTtnnately  selected,  does  not 
flB«n  DOW,  ereat  to  myiel^  of  a  n&tnie  to  interest,  and  stUl  leas  to  call 
forth,  the  power  and  voice  of  Song.  Perhaps  constancy  to  one  idea  is 
not  my  virtue ;  that  qantion,  however,  I  ought  not  to  undertake  to  de- 
cide ;  at  any  rate,  your  readers  may  congratulate  tbemaelves  on  this  last 
infliction. 

The  following  pieces  were  originally  published  in  another  form, 
when  I  had  no  idea  that  they  wonld  extend  to  a  aeries.  I  send  them  to 
you  now,  that,  if  yon  please,  they  may  be  published  in  the  same  work 
with  their  fellows,  to  which,  be  they  good  or  bad,  they  are  required  to 
make  Dp  the  series.*  T. 

■   No.  VI. 

t   SHALL   MOT   SEB  THT   FACE  AOAIN. 

I  shall  not  see  thy  bee  again, 

But  sleep  shall  bring  thy  form. 
In  all  thy  radiant  beauty,  back, 

With  all  thy  spirit  warm : 
And  from  the  fountain  of  my  thoDghls, 

So  shall  thine  image  rise, 
That  not  e'en  absence  shall  avail 

To  tear  thee  from  mine  eyes. 


I  shall  not  hear  the  music 
Of  thy  voice,  when  it  may  be 

That  the  loaes  of  thy  lips  poui  out 
Their  perfumed  melody ; 


*The  pi«cM  prcTiouriy  pubUibed  in  the  DcBiocntio  Review  vhieh  oiu  eorrespoD- 
dcot  wUhes  lo  be  eoniidend  bb  fbnnin^  part  of  s  aeriea  of  Songs  of  the  Pauions, 
,»_-  SriHua,"  Vol.  «,  September,  1838,  page  60 ;— "  The  Cnpomoottek,"  VoL  I, 
November,  1888,  page  968 ;—"  A  Thimo  Of  BsiDTT  ™  1  Jot  roHBTD,"  Vol.  6,  Jan- 
nary,  1839,  pBge60;~"ST»irai>,"  Vol. »,  March,  1889,  page  810;— "I  MET  TBSB 

uiD  TBT  mow  via  ULM,"  VoL  b,  loot,  laae,  page  B89.    Tbejr  ihoiild,  of  eonrM, 
be  nombeied  in  lbs  above  order. 


Songs  of  the  Pasrions. 

But  the  secret  spirit  of  my  heart 

Shall  tell  me  thou  art  near, 
When  the  zephyr's  breath  is  murmuriDg 

To  the  blossoms  of  the  year  I 

I  ehal]  not  soon  forget  thee^ 

For  the  places  where  we  met 
Bear  the  shadow  of  thy  loveliness, 

And  whisper  of  thee  yet ; 
And  the  light  of  spring  and  summer  skic*- 

The  heavens — the  earth — the  sea— 
They  are  beautiful ;  and  beauty  will 

Recall  the  thoHght  of  thee  I 

No.  VIL 

NAY,  TELL   KB   NOT   THAT    DB    IS   MAD, 

Nay,  lell  me  not  that  he  is  mad, 

Who  drams  the  poisoned  bowl, 
And  revels  in  the  frantic  joy 

That  steals  away  the  soul ; 
For  I  a  deeper  poison  drink. 

Whene'er  I  meet  Ihine  eye. 
And  feel  ihat  though  'tis  death  to  look, 

'Tis  worse  than  death  tody  I 

Thou  art  a  Tision  of  my  night — 

A  mystery — a  gleam 
Of  some  &T  brighter  world,  revealed 

In  thee,  as  in  a  dream ; 
I  pant  for  thee  I  my  spirit  longs 

As  morning  for  the  light, 
Aa  doth  the  thirsty  summer  day 

To  drink  the  dews  of  night. 


No.  vni. 

THE   BSATITT   IN   THT   FORM   THAT   DWELLS. 

The  beauty  in  thy  form  that  dwells, 

And  in  iby  gentle  &cc. 
Too  human  for  the  skies,  too  pure 

For  any  meaner  place. 
If  words  would  speak  its  subtle  flame, 

The  unuttered  accents  die; 
Fot  earth  no  language  hath  to  speak 

Thy  beauty,  but  a  sigh  I  ,-,  , 

Google 
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SKETCHES   OVER   THE   SEA. 

No.  in. 

■TOCKHOLU. 

The  siiuation  of  Storkholm  ia  the  most  picturesqae  that  can  be  inui- 
giacd.     Built,  as  its  name  imports,  upon  islands,  (the  termiaalion  holm 
eignilying  island,)  and  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  divides  the 
MaUren  from  the  Baltic,  it  is  a  city  of  the  waters — a  second  Venice— or 
ts  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Venice  of  the  North;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Venice  of  the  Adriatic  lies  upon  low,  flat  islands,  while  the 
Venice  of  the  Baltic  is  built  upon  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.     Rocks 
of  granite  riae  out  of  the  water,  some  of  them  as  naked  as  at  the  creation, 
sod  the  rest  covered  with  trees,  or  crowned  with  buildings.     The  inte- 
rior oflhe  city  does  not  altogether  correspond  with  the  unriralled  beauty 
of  its  situation.     Though   there  are  many  public  buildings,  bridges, 
squares,  and  monuments,  which  are  in  the  best  taste;  though  their  fme 
churches,  noble  quays,  and  the  grandest  of  royal  [ralaces,  give  to  the 
city  an  air  of  magnificence,  the  private  houses  are,  in  genera),  of  very 
ordinary  appearance.     In  the  central  part  of  the  town,  as  in  the  nucleus 
of  all  European  cities,  the  Blreeta  are  narrow,  crooked  and  dirty;  but  in 
the  other  quarters,  straight  and  broad.     The  royal  palace  is  nn  immense 
quadrangular  pile,  of  simple  and  chaste  architecture,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  conspicuous  from  all  quarters.     Europe  can  boast  of  few  edi- 
fices of  any  kind,  whose  architecture  is  so  noble,  and  whose  general 
aspect   ia  so  impressive.     When   Ecen  from   the  water,  the  effect  of 
its  ma4sire  while  walls  is  very  imposing,  and  the  paljces,  spires  and 
towers  of  the  city,  clustering  around  the  vast  old  pile,  form  no  inapt 
illiMTation  of  the  constitution  of  the  country — the  monarch  being  the 
centre  of  the  system,  of  which  the  people  are,  however,  an  Important  and 
inseparable  part.     The  population  of  the  town  is  about  6o,000,  including 
the  persons  of  all  descriptions  in  the  employment  oflhe  government,  and 
the  nobility  draivn  hither  by  the  court     The  peopl.^  are  well  dressed, 
orderly,  and  civil,  and  a  more  respectable  population  in  appearance  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.     From  the  port,  the  ciiy  looks  like  on  amphi- 
theatre, rising  before  you  from  the  quay,  street  above  street;  and  which- 
ever way  you  move  in  the  town  or  its  environs,  you  have  some  new 
prospect  to  admire— a  prospect  of  hill,  valley,  island  and  water-  on  one 
hand,  "the  Salt  sea,"  as  they  call  it,  with  its  burden  of  shipping,  and  on 
the  other,  the  lake,  alive  with  steamers,  boats,  and  waler-crafis  of  all 
kinds.     Though  the  Baltic  washes  the  quays  of  the  city,  it  is  only  after 
having  passed  myriads  of  islands  like  those  that  gird  the  whole  eastern 
»oi-  Ti.  NO.  iiir. — DBc,  1S39.         1 1 
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coaA  J  ao  that  the  open  aea  is  eighty  milea  dirtaiU.  Hon,  u  nt  Teuica, 
boata  are  in  conetant  uae,  not  like  the  gondola,  but  broad,  open  botH^ 
rowed  by  women,  who  wait  at  all  the  quays,  and  who  seem  to  have  tba 
exclusive  privilege  of  conveying  passengers  by  water.  I  have  ofusn  ad* 
miied  their  qniet,  modest  deportment,  sitting  in  their  boats,  waiting  for 
employment,  and  employing  the  intervals  in  knitting,  or  some  SDcb  wo- 
man's woik.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  thaD  a  row  ahout  the 
waters  of  Btockholm.  I  have  dreamed  away  many  an  hoot,  floating 
among  the  islands,  amid  the  most  pleasmg  pictures  of  scenery,  natual 
and  artificial,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and  exhilarated  by  the  clear, 
elastic  atmosphere  of  a  northern  summer.  Conceive  the  beauty  of  ■ 
bright,  sunny  day,  in  the  Halaien,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  or  a  mocsi- 
light  scene,  the  light  ialling  softly  on  the  masses  of  foliago,  and  the  in- 
tervening waters,  all  so  still  as  to  seem  to  sleep. 

Crossing  the  bridge  near  the  palace  a  day  oi  two  afier  my  arrival,  I 
met  ac  open  carriage  and  four,  with  postillions  and  outriders:  a  fiu  old 
lady  occupied  the  back  seat,  and,  as  the  carriage  passed,  all  the  people 
turned  ao  as  to  &ce  it,  and  stopped ;  the  women  curtsied,  and  the  men 
took  ofi*  their  hats,  and  bowed.  Such,  it  seems,  is  the  etiquette  to  be  ob- 
served towards  any  of  the  royal  family,  and  this  was  the  Queen,  the  wife 
of  Bemadotte,  once  Mademoiselle  CUry,  the  merchant's  daughter  of 
Marseilles. 

The  King,  her  husband,  was  at  the  time  indisposed,  and  did  not  go 
out  In  his  busy  and  eventful  life,  he  has  seen  hard  service  enough  U> 
bend  a  man  of  fewer  years ;  but  years  alone  arc  sufficient  to  bow  him 
down,  at  the  age  of  aevculy-five.  Of  all  the  French  commanders  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  he  has  been  the  most  permanently  fortunate; 
he  still  retaina  the  highest  place  to  which  his  fortunes  ever  lided  him; 
and  he  alone,  of  all  that  numerous  and  giant  progeny  to  which  the 
French  revolution — prolific  mother  I — gave  birth,  ia  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  sovereign  power. 

Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bemadotte  was  bora  at  Pau,  io  the  Liower  Pyre- 
nees, the  26lh  of  January,  1764.  Originally  entering  the  ranks  as  a 
private  soldier,  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  times,  and  his  own 
wonderful  fortune,  led  him,  by  rapid  promotion,  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  grai- 
eral  of  brigade,  and  general  of  division  in  the  RepubUcan  armies;  after- 
wards ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  then  minister  of  war.  The  revolution  of 
Bnimaire  found  him  almost  at  the  head  of  the  French  generals,  and  the 
only  one  who  was  thought  at  the  time  at  all  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  usurpations  of  Napoleon.  From  necessity  or  policy,  how- 
ever, he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  Consular  Oo^enunent,  and  aftcz 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  appointed  minister  to  America,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  going  thither  by  the  renewal  of  the  war.  On  Napolftm's 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  Bcraadotie  was  created  marshal  <X 
the  Empire,  and  he  commanded  in  the  Imperial  armies  at  the  bailies  of  Aii- 
sterliiz,  Jena,  and  Wagram.  In  1806,  he  was  created  Prince  of  Ponte- 
Corvo.    Such  he  temaioed  till  August,  1610,  when,  by  •  concttrrwoe* 
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of  inoft  extraordinary  circunHtances,  such  at  happea  icaicely  once  in  aa 
age,  he  was  choeen  Grown  Prince  of  Swedoi,  and  succeeded  to  the 
thnoe. 

It  might  be  difficuh  to  tell  all  the  motlTea  which  led  the  Swedish  diet 
to  this  choice.  In  the  Qennan  carapaigs  of  1606,  fifteen  hundred 
Swedes  were  token  prisonen  on  the  Tnve,  to  whom  he  showed  great 
kindoess,  which,  togethn  with  his  coDcili^ry  adminiatTadon  in  Swe- 
dUi  Pomeiania,  made  him  remembered  in  Sweden.  An  enlarged  and 
liberal  policy  would  have  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  King 
of  Denmark ;  for  the  contiguous  position,  the  similarity  of  langua^  the 
community  of  blood  and  religion,  and  the  necessities  of  their  own  sepa* 
rate  weakness,  should  seem  to  demiaod  the  reunion  of  the  three  crowns ; 
bot  a  Danish  alliance  has  been  hUefiil  to  the  Swedes  ever  since  the  ro- 
voli  of  QuatSTus  Vasa,  and  the  old  grudge  was  too  strong  for  consideia- 
tkns  of  political  expediency.  Besides  the  &mily  of  Denmark,  there  was 
no  other  royal  family  into  which  it  seemed  suitable  or  expedient  that  the 
crown  of  Sweden  should  fail.  The  star  of  Napoleon  was  then  at  its 
cnhninating  point.  It  n-aa  blazing  in  the  zenith.  His  countetmnce  was 
a  great  object,  particularly  with  a  secondary  state,  like  Sweden,  and  it  was 
diought  that  the  choice  of  one  of  his  manJials  would  secure  it  Bema- 
dotte  was  one  of  the  first  of  hia  marshals,  and  he  had  been  bred  a  Pro- 
tenant,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  in  the  eyea  of  the  strict  Lu> 
therans  of  Sweden.  All  these  motives  together,  and  perhaps  others  that 
will  ever  be  kept  secret,  induced  the  King,  Charles  XIII.,  to  propose, 
and  the  diet  to  choose  BemadoUe  to  be  his  successor,  on  the  single  con- 
dition of  his  embracing  the  Lutheran  religion. 

Bemadotte  came  into  Sweden  in  October  of  the  samelyear,  and  was 
received  by  Charles  XIII.  as  a  son,  and  l^  ihe  majonly  of  the  Swedes 
as  the  Prince  and  Heir  Apparent  of  their  choice.  It  was  his  aim,  as  it 
was  hia  policy,  to  make  himself  popular  amwig  them,  and  he  has  so  &r 
succeeded  as  to  make  them  look  upon  him  with  respect,  and  even  at. 
lachment,  as  a  sincere  and  well-intmtioned  Prince,  but  without  any  of 
that  enthusiasm  which  would  follow  a  popular  one.  He  looks  and  acts 
the  King,  but  he  is  not  a  great  man,  though  he  was  a  successful  military 
commander.  Though  educated  in  the  midst  of  republican  France,  he 
does  not  understand  the  rights  of  the  people ;  though  he  owes  hia  crown 
to  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  he  has  no  just  conceptions  of  their 
power,  or  the  authority  of  their  collective  vrill ;  though  he  affected  to 
make  himself  a  Swede  in  all  things,  he  has  never  j-et  learned  their  lan- 
guage ;  though  ho  sought  their  sympathy,  and  adopted  as  his  motto, 
"  The  people's  love  is  my  reward,"  (Folketa  Koalek  min  beloning,)  by 
his  latter  controversies  with  the  Norwegian  Storthing  and  the  Swedish 
press,  he  has  done  much  to  alienate  their  affections  from  himself  and  his 
&mily.  It  was  quite  impossible,  moreover,  for  a  man  of  forty-six  to 
change  the  habits  of  his  former  life,  so  as  to  aaaimilatB  them  to  the  br 
difierent  ones  to  which  the  natives  of  the  cotmtiy  were  acctulomed.  It 
vras  equally  impossible  for  him  to  pursue,  as  a  Swediah  princ^  the  vido^ 
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rious  course  which  he  had  begmi  as  &  French  maiahal ;  and  the  lectm- 
quest  of  Pinland,  which  had  seemed  in  the  ejea  of  the  Swedes  as  a  natv 
lal  consequence  of  his  election,  was  found  to  be  as  distant  an  event  as  it 
had  seemed  onder  the  late  dethroned  King.  Nor  was  the  counteiunce 
of  Napoleon  secured,  as  had  been  expected.  Bemadotte  had  never  been 
his  &Torite,  and  it  was  moreover  impoesible  that  any  Prince  should  re- 
ceive his  countenance,  and  yet  preoerve  his  own  independence  iinim< 
paired;  and  in  two  or  three  years  an  angry  controversy  arose  between 
them.  In  1612,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alexander  of  Russia, 
having  for  its  object  a  common  cause  against  the  Fr^ich,  in  which, 
instead  of  the  restoration  of  Finland,  Alexander  engaged  that  Norway, 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  should  be  traitsferred  to  Sweden,  hx 
pursuance  of  this  treaty,  Bemadotte  took  the  field  in  1813,  at  the  bead 
of  30,000  Swedes,  against  his  old  companions  in  arms,  fought  the  battles 
of  Gross-Beeren  and  Dennewilz,  and  coK>perated  with  the  allies  at  the 
battle  of  Leipeic.  After  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  he  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  campaign  against  the  French,  and  turned  his  forces  against 
Denmark,  for  the  purpoee  of  compelling  the  cession  of  Norway,  which 
he  obtained  January  1 4th,  1 8 14,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel.  For  taking  anns 
against  France,  he  has  been  censured  severely.  It  most,  indeed,  ha 
owned  that  his  situation  was  very  painful,  compelled  to  choose  between 
his  countrymen  by  birth  and  his  countrymen] by  adoption;  bat  it  seems 
to  me  no  &ir  judge  can  censure  him  for  the  choice  he  made,  always  sup- 
posing that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  his  interfering  in  the  war  at  all 
When  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Swedish  nation,  he  assumed  all  thedi- 
ties  of  a  Swedish  prince;  he  was  bound  to  consult  Swedish  interests  as 
much  as  if  he  was  the  real,  in  place  of  adopted  son  of  the  king ;  and  in 
any  conflict  between  his  new  duties  and  his  old  allegiance,  from  which, 
in  hct,  he  had  been  released  by  the  formal  act  of  the  Imperial  Oovera- 
ment  itself,  he  was  bound,  as  a  man  of  honor,  to  abide  by  his  engage 
ments  to  the  Swedish  people,  and  to  stand  or  foil  with  them. 

On  the  death  of  Charlee  XIII.  in  1818,  Bernadotte  succeeded  quietly 
to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  He  has 
pursued  an  even,  noiseless  course;  encouraging  the  industry  and  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  country;  striving  to  counteract  the  vicious 
system  of  monopoly,  exclusive  privilege,  and  commercial  restriction, 
which  has  weighed  heavily  upon  Sweden;  he  has  sought  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  nation,  by  seizing  occasions  of  honoring  and  comraemo- 
rating  the  great  deeds  of  his  heroic  predecessors ;  but  afler  all,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  spite 
of  all  he  can  do,  he  b  still  a  foreigner  among  his  own  subjects.  He 
was  a  great  and  victorious  military  commander,  but  a  great  and  victo- 
rious military  commander  is  not  therefore  an  able  and  politic  prince  ;^ 
but  he  may  have  established  his  hmily  upon  the  throne  of  the  North, 
and  built  up  a  dynasty  as  lasting  and  as  brilltanl  as  the  heroic  dynasty 
of  the  Vasas — the  glory  of  Sweden  for  ages — which  his  own  has  sup- 
planted.   There  are  those  who  imagine  that  the  death  of  Carl  Johta 
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will  be  the  aigtul  foi  csllmg  ia  Oustayiu  Tasa,  son  of  the  dethnmed 
kin^,  who  is  now  in  Austria;  but  it  seeraa  to  me,  from  the  limited  obser> 
vationa  I  could  make,  that  the  croivn  prince  Oscar  has  the  advantage, 
BTea  of  his  bther,  of  haTing  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  of  speak- 
ing its  langu^e,  of  having  won  the  hearts  and  identified  himself  with 
the  inteieets  of  the  Swedish  peopla 

In  considering  the  political  condition  of  the  coimtries  over  which  Carl 
Johan  beaia  sway,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Sweden  and- 
Notway.  The  constitutions  of  these  two  kingdoms  are  widely  difieroit, 
but  scarcely  more  so  than  the  political  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  constitution  of  Norway  ia  the  most  democratical  in  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  our  day:  established  in  1814, 
it  has  taken  firrA  root  in  the  country,  got  hold  of  the  pride  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  become  a  firm,  compact,  political  establishment, 
Itiffictent  to  resist  the  sorereiga  The  history  of  the  cootroyersy  throws 
great  light  not  only  upon  the  principles  of  Carl  Johan,  but  upon  the 
political  condition  of  the  two  kiogdoma  Until  1818,  Norway  had  been 
gOTened  by  the  ktbg  of  Denmark,  as  an  absolute  king,  but  in  coDform- 
ily  to  ancient  laws.  In  January  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  ICiel,  he  issued  hjs  proclamation,  releasing  his  Norwegian  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance.  Upon  this,  the  Norwegians,  not  choosing 
to  be  transferred  from  one  king  to  another  without  their  consent,  declared 
themselves  independent,  formed  a  constitution,  which  they  proclaimed  on 
the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  called  a  prince  of  Denmark  to  the  throne. 
By  this  constitution  the  government  is  monarchical  indeed,  but  so  ex- 
tremely limited  that  the  whole  real  power  is  in  (he  hands  of  the  nation, 
snd  is  exercbed  by  a  legislature,  consisting  of  two  houses,  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  styled  the  Storthing,  upon  which  the  sovereign  has  only  a 
qualified  veto.  Bemadotle  resolved  to  coerce  the  Norwegian  nation, 
by  force  of  arms,  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  transfer,  and  advanced 
upon  Norway  with  a  Swedish  army.  The  new  king  of  Norway,  too 
timid  or  too  weak  to  defend  himsel(|  resigned  his  crown  in  the  following 
October,  and  the  Storthing  thereupon  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Bemadotte  to  confer  the  crown  upon  him,  on  condition  of  maintaining 
the  constitution  they  bad  estabUshed.  He  accepted  the  condition  on  the 
finiith  of  November,  and  look  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution. 
But  he  chooses  to  consider  his  title  to  Norway  as  derived  from  the  treaty 
of  Kiel,  and  the  new  constitution  as  a  grant  from  himself  on  the  fourth 
of  November;  while  the  Norwegians  maintain  that  their  constitution 
exista,  by  their  own  will,  from  the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  that  the  title 
of  the  king  to  his  crown  is  derived  from  the  compact  of  the  fourth  of 
November.  In  this  paltry  spirit,  the  king  has  kept  up  a  dispute  with 
the  people  of  Norway  for  many  years;  they  persisting  in  celebrating 
the  seventeenth  of  May  as  the  anniversary  of  the  constitution,  and  he  in- 
terfering by  every  means  in  his  power — once  by  military  force — to  pre- 
vent the  celebrUion,  but  always  in  rain.  The  constitution  of  Norway 
baa  profed,  in  its  workiiig,  vastly  too  democratical  fbi  the  lovers  of  high 
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mouaichicai  authority ;  and  bo  tha  hiaUry  of  the  Btoithing,  for  the  lut 
few  yeus,  has  been  a  history  of  diaputes  with  the  execiuiTe  goTemmeiu — 
the  latter  making  earnest  and  repeated  attempts  to  grasp  a  greater  aathoi- 
ity  than  it  now  jmssessea,  and  the  ^oithiog  steadily  and  reaoloiely  renat- 
iug  every  one  of  these  attempts.  But  this  is  a  great  lubject,  into  which 
we  hare  not  time  now  to  enter.  There  ia  little  io  the  history  of  Europe 
&i  the  last  twenty  years  more  iiUere«dng  and  ettcouraging,  to  every  phi- 
-  laodiropist,  to  every  Americau,  to  every  lover  of  popular  goremmeat, 
than  the  history  of  Norway  from  the  eetabliihment  of  her  democntical 


Swedea  has  had  for  ages  a  diet — a  geaeral  oasembly  of  the  Statee  of 
the  Kjngdom— coDsisting  of  four  houies,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  bar- 
geeses,  and  the  peaaants.  The  booaes  of  the  burgewee  and  the  peaaaulB 
are  repreeentative  bodies,  chosen,  the  former  by  the  inhabitanis  of  the 
towiu,  and  the  latter  by  the  small  landed  proprietory  of  the  ckas  of  pet- 
sants.  All  peasants  owning  land  which  pays  taxea  are  electors,  and 
eligible  to  the  house  of  peasants.  The  kitigtlom  ia  divided  into  districta 
or  keredtf  Sot  each  (^  which  a  representative  to  that  houae  is  elected. 
The  house  of  the  clergy  consists  of  representatives  chosen  by  that  daia, 
together  with  the  biahopa  The  house  of  nobles  coouKs  of  the  head  of 
each  noble  family  in  the  kingdom.  A  law  may  be  passed  by  a  majority 
<rfthe  chambers,  although  the  fourth  dissent;  and  when  all  agree,  tha 
lung  has  slill  an  absolute  veto.  The  diet  meets  regularly  every  five 
years,  but  may  be  called  together  at  any  lime  by  the  king.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nominal  authority  of  the  diet,  it  is  in  reality  sohservioit  to 
the  crown,  for  ibur-fiilhs  of  the  three  upper  houses  are  dependant  upoa 
it  But  if  the  diet  were  independent,  it  would  have  in  its  hands  the  det- 
tinies  of  the  kingdom,  for  its  control  over  the  public  officers  is  direct  and 
decisive;  and  any  of  the  judges  of  the  higbatt  court  may  be  removed 
by  a  standing  committee  appointed  by  the  four  houses.  But  in  Uw 
present  compositim  of  the  diet,  the  people  cannot  control  the  crown. 
The  only  independent  house  is  the  peasants',  and  its  umcurroice  it  not 
necessary  to  any  legislative  act,  if  the  three  others  but  agree.  What 
then  can  the  peasants  do,  to  break  up  the  present  abuses  which  paralyse 
the  country} 

Although  the  resistance  of  the  house  of  peasants,  according  to  the 
present  working  of  the  constitution,  might  be  nearly  finitleas  to  aireit 
any  bod  measure,  or  its  efibrts  to  promtrte  any  good  one,  yet  a  strong 
oppoution  has  at  timi^s  manifested  itself  there ;  and  there  are  members  of 
that  house  who  have  diatinguished  themaelvrs  by  their  manly  and  elo- 
quent speeches  in  defence  of  popular  rights.  But  there  is'an  incubus 
npoD  the  heart  of  the  Swedish  nation,  which  almost  stops  its  pulsations, 
and  which  must  be  removed  before  the  body  politic  can  breathe  freely. 
It  is  the  vast,  old  system  of  exclusive  privileges — exclusive  privileges  to 
the  nobility,  to  the  clergy,  to  guilds  and  corporations,  and  to  individuals. 
It  is  amazing  how  industry  is  fettered — how  the  liberty  of  moving  and 
acting  is  reatramed,  among  a  people  boaating  of  its  freedtnn.    Scwcely 
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an  ut,  ft  trade,  ft  profewoa,  it  frae  to  alL  A  Swede  csa  scarcely  move 
vithoat  d  pasport,  or  engagfe  ia  any  business  wiihoat  a  royal  license. 
The  people  aie  q)lit  into  clans,  having  little  connection  Qr  sympathy 
with  each  other;  there  is  no  niiddle  class,  strong  in  aumben  and  chanc- 
ier; and  the  nobility  aie  therefore  entirely  separated  from  the  peasantry, 
and  ciMtseqtiently  supercilious  and  ezclasive,  though  they  are  genially 
poor,  and  dependant  upon  official  employment  for  tfaeii  support  Though 
the  elements  of  a  free  goTermoent  do  certainly  exist  among  this  people, 
which  at  some  time  or  other  will  grow  into  a  popular  coualilatk«>— 
popular  in  practice  as  in  theory — it  is  ikr  enough  from  it  now.  I  can- 
not think  that  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  yet  exists  among  the  massoftha 
Swedes.  The  peasant  elector  is  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm,  but  he 
is  poor;  he  is  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  restraints  and  privations  of 
a  vicions  system ;  his  life  is  uniform,  his  labors  constant,  his  neceailiea 
pressing,  and  his  Li&  has  been  too  quiet  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
free  from  the  agitations  which  in  other  countries  have  awakened  the  pea- 
nut to  a  sense  of  his  rights  and  his  wrongs,  for  him  to  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  administratian  of  a  governmoit  which  suffers  things  to  go  on  in 
the  old  way,  and  in  which,  moreover,  he  feels  himself  to  have  a  share 
indeed,  but  a  share  that  is  quite  insignificant,  end  a  voice  that  is  scarcely 
Iteaid.  He  has  been  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  education,  and 
every  Swede  can  read — but  reeding,  as  the  i^zample  of  Sweden  provci^ 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  a  freeman.  £ven  the  inhabitant  of  tha 
towns,  the  burgess,  the  man  to  whom  Europe  owes  her  regenemtim 
after  the  ni^t  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  here  the  bold  leaolute  man  ha 
then  was.  Their  numbers  are  too  few ;  they  have  not  sufficient  wealth ; 
the  towns  are  too  snall;<  and  the  borgeaa,  accustomed  to  the  supercilious 
deportment  of  the  nobility,  and  iofected  himself  with  an  appetite  for  the 
jnost  triffing  distinctions  and  titles,  is  hardly  firm  to  look  upon  himself 
as  a  partner  in  the  government. 

The  judicial  system,  if  the  courts  were  all  opened  to  the  public,  would 
be  exc^lent ;  but  there  is  a  Hered  court,  for  each  of  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  hereds  or  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  sitting 
three  limes  a  year,  over  iriiich  a  heradiovmg  presides,  assisted  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  elected  for  two  years  by  the  peasants;  and  correspcoiding 
local  courts  for  the  towns.  Above  these  are  the  Lagmaiit  cottrts,  ia 
which  a  lagman  presidea,  aasiaied  by  a  jury;  and  over  all  are  the  Hof 
oonits,  of  which  there  are  three  in  dlfieient  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bat 
on  petition  to  the  king,  the  judgments  of  the  Hof  courts  may  be  reviewed 
in  the  Council  of  State. 

The  goards  about  Stockholm  are  a  fine-looking  body  of  men,  well 
appointed  and  well  disciplined.  The  military  force  of  the  kingdom 
consists  of  three  descriptions  of  troops — the  enlisted  troops,  the  indtldta 
troopa,  and  the  landatruoL  There  are  only  about  six  thousaud  enlisted 
troops,  all  of  whom  are  sutioned  in  the  capital  and  its  environs.  The 
indeldta  soldier  ia  a  military  colonist,  and  upon  this  description  of  fona 
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the  defence  of  the  country  chiefly  rrsts,  by  land  and  sea.  Eaeli  dutriet 
IB  obliged  to  ruTDish  snuili  farms  and  cottages  for  a  certain  number  of 
men,  who  are  trained  lo  arma,  conatilule  a  standing  foTce,  and  may  be 
anbodiod  at  any  timr,  bat  who  arc  permitted  to  msrry,  and,  when  not 
cdUd  into  active  service,  support  themselves  on  their  little  farms.  U 
U  only  when  called  out  that  they  receive  pay  from  the  State.  The 
number  of  indeldta  troops  ia  abont  twCTtty-«Gven  thousand  men;  the 
landstniin  is  a  sort  of  militia,  and  numbers  about  sixty  thousand:  so  that 
the  whnle  military  force  of  Stveden  is  nominally  leas  than  one  hundred 
tboQaaitd  metL  The  Swedish  soldier,  all  history  shows,  is  brave,  reao- 
lute,  and  yields  readily  to  strict  military  discipline.  Patience  and  disci- 
pline are  attributes  of  the  northern  nations.  For  Sweden,  a  poor  com>< 
try,  abounding  in  natural  defences,  its  military  system  is  well  devised, 
and  would  doubtless  prove  sufiicient,  except,  perhaps,  in  case  of  a  snddeo 
iavasian  by  a  large  Russian  force,  in  winter,  from  the  Aland  islands, 
the  point  where  Sweden  is  most  vulnerable.  For  their  defence  by  sea, 
the  Swedes  rely  Iras  upon  heavy  ships  of  war  than  upon  a  numerous 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  small  vessels,  acting  with  ease  among  the  innu- 
merable islands  which  form  the  bt-st  bulwark  against  hostile  fleets.  Un- 
der competent  leaders,  the  Swedish  troops  are  capable  of  as  much  as  any 
Others,  and,  when  brought  to  cofiperate  with  more  numerous  forces,  as 
duriog  the  operations  with  the  allies  in  Germany,  under  Bemadotte, 
form  a  valuable  au.xiliary ;  but  alone  Sweden  can  scarcely  ever  again 
renture  upon  offensive  war.  Her  star  began  to  decline  at  Ltltren,  and 
though  it  floated  like  a  meteor  at  times  under  Charles  XIL,  it  set  in 
blood  and  darkness  on  the  fatal  field  of  Pnltowa. 

The  currency  of  the  country  is  almost  exclusively  of  paper.  The 
first  bank  was  established  in  1G57,  and  for  a  time  its  business  was  con> 
ducted  upon  the  just  principles  of  banking.  But  it  was  a  goremment 
institution,  and  in  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  State,  the  temptation  to 
over-issues  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Vast  issues  were  made  from 
lime  to  time,  as  one  exigency  succeeded  another,  without  a  sufficient 
basis,  or  any  adequate  means  of  redemption  :  depreciation  began,  as  a 
necetaaVy  consequence,  till  at  last  the  notes  fell  to  one-third  the  same  no- 
minal omoant  in  silver.  At  this  rale  of  three  for  one,  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation is  now  permanent,  and  new  issues  are  made  every  day  at  thb 
fixed  rate.  The  consequence  has  been  that  gold  and  silver  have  nearly 
disappeared.  Scarcely  any  coin  is  to  be  seen,  except  small  pieces  of 
cof^r;  and  the  country  is  suffering  under  the  curse  of  a  nniteml 
paper  currency,  bank  notes  bein^  in  circulation  of  the  smallest  denomi- 
nations — some  even  as  low  as  six  cents.  The  enormous  loss  upon  the 
depreciation  of  the  original  issues  frli,  of  course,  upon  the  people,  while 
the  government,  the  unjust  otuhor  of  all  this  mischief,  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fraud,  if  any  real  and  permanent  advantage  can  accrue  from 
a  departure  from  the  eternal  canons  of  right  to  itidividuals  or  nations. 
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